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Art. 1.—1. L(( I'’ruiicc jioucclh'. Par M. I’kkvost-Vaiia- 
DOL. 8 VO. Paris: 1869. 

Ilistoirc (Irs (J/a.s.'ies rurales ett I’'riiiire et <lr /ears prar/res 
(1ai)s Vflgalite eirile et la ProjtriM’. Par Hkmm DoxiOL. 
Sooonde edition. 8vo. Paris: 1867. 

MoaSteyr Guizot ii Messieurs Ics Meuthres du Gotiverueinent 
lie la Defense nationale. Lisieux : P*’ derembre 1870. 


^Pni'. French Kev'olntion has been, for a period of eij^hty 
years, the udmiratioii, the terroi', and the wonder ttf the 
world. The wisest statesmen, the most eloquent writers^ liave 
exhausteil the powers of thoiiiiht and laniruage in the attempt 
examine its causes, to describe its progress, and to disct*ver 
its consequences. Burke, lladame de Staiil, and .foseph de 
Maisti’O were amongst the Hrst and greatest ju-ophets of this 
new oi’dcr of things—prophets of evil as well as of gf)od, con¬ 
scious that the powcr.s and the wrongs of former times ivpre 
swe[)t away as by a deluge, but incapable of discerning the 
ultimate residts of the changes they witnessed and foretold. 
Three generations have passctl across the stage of human aftairs, 
but the problem is still unsolved. France has not reached 
that, haven of freedom, good government, and peace which has 
been the object of so many' virtuous aspirations and of so many' 
fierce convulsions. Five dynasties of emperors or kings, and 
two or three republics have successively' been proclaimed, 
accepted, abandoned, and overthrown within living memory. 
And, at last, we ourselves, in this our time, are witnesses 
i>f the most portentous and disastrous of this long scries of 
(lalamities. The events passing before our eyes—the total 
momentary extinction of government in France—the occu- 
]>ation of a large portion of her territory by the forces of 
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a triumphant invader—the annihilation of her armies, which 
reduced this war to a struggle between a highly organised 
force and an undisciplined people—the captivity of him who 
was her supreme ruler, of her marshals, and of her whole mi¬ 
litary staft^—the reduction by famine of impregnable cities and 
arsenals—the disintegration of several parts of the realm— 
the unutterable confusion or collapse of her national resources 
—the strange but total absence of men of high character and 
authority to deal with events of such unparalleled magnitude— 
are phenomena which will never cease to occupy the philo¬ 
sopher and historian as long as the world endures. These 
too are incidents in the great tragedy which commenced in 
1789. These arc at once the results of former revolutions 
and the causes of future perturbations. And if it be possible 
to divert our gaze from the startling occurrences ■which mark 
every hour of so great and terrible a spectacle, we would 
endeavour to take a more comprehensive survey of this vast 
course of events, and to trace in the operation of the revolu¬ 
tionary principles which were let loose eighty years ago in 
France the true source of the present social, political, and 
military condition of that gallant but unfortunate ])Cople. 

The Kcvolution of 1789 undoubtedly swept an ay abuses 
which had become intolerable—tlie feudal tenure of land, the 
privileges of the nobility, the prodigality and arbitrary power 
of the Court, the corruptions of an opidcnt and intolerant 
Church ; nor do we think that the destruction of these secular 
evils was paid for at too high a price, great as that price •\vas. 
The Kevolution was unjustly accused by its enemies and de¬ 
tractors of having overthrown institutions neccssarv to the 
welfare, perhaps even to the existence, of society. The accu¬ 
sation was unjust, because these institutions porishe«l, not so 
much by the attacks of the Kevolution, as by their own vices 
and weakness: they were rotten before they fell: It was time 
they should be hewn down and cast into the fire. Nothing could 
save them, for they could not save themselves. The question 
we ask relates, therefore, not to what the Kevolution destroyed, 
but to what it has created—not to what it overthrew, but to 
what it has established. When the work of reconstruction 
commenced, it was found that the spoliation of the Church and 
of the great landed proprietors, whose estates had been forced 
upon the market at a time when there was no money to pay for 
them, had called into being an immense class of peasant pro¬ 
prietors, whose small holdings have since been further sub¬ 
divided by the operation of the Civil Code. It was found that 
the traditions of hereditary monarchy had received a mortal 
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blow, and that in a country which has never sincerely accepted 
republican institutions, the succession to the throne has never¬ 
theless in fae.t become elective. It was ftnmd that the aris¬ 
tocracy, deprived of the support and favour of the Court, had 
no station or authf>rity in the land, but was rather an object of 
jealousy and hatred. It was found that the destruction of the 
endowed Church liad thrown the functions of the clergy into 
the hands of a poor and illiterate body of peasant priests, and 
that the influence of faith and morality had been weakened 
in proportion to the weakness and incapacity of their re¬ 
presentatives in the education of the people. Such Avere the 
chief elements of the new socnal life of the French nation. 
These ehanents Avcrc succiessively grasped by military genius 
Avhich AvrunjT from France the blood of generations, and left her 
at last exhausted and defeated. They were Avrought upon by 
an unscrupulous and mendacious pi*ess; by secret combinations 
hostile to every established government; by the passion of 
equality, Avhich means the hatred of rank ; by visionary schemes 
opposed to the Iuavs of property : until by these various causes 
the national condition of France has become that of a pure 
social democracy, based, not on the principles of the American 
constitAxtion of society, but on the destruction of the principal 
institutions Avhich had hitherto subsisted in European com¬ 
munities. 

The qxicstion we xlesii’e to ask oui-sel\'es is, AA'Iiethcr this 
striking change has contributed in the last resort to the poxver, 
freedom, and prospci'ity of France ? or Avhether, on the con¬ 
trary, the tremcndou.s array of calamities which have fallen 
upon her, may not be traced to causes inhei’ent in her revolu¬ 
tionary career. In the Avholc range of modern history, no 
country has been suddenly brought so near to actual dissolu- 
tion; no modeni armies have ever before been sent Avholesale 
into a Babylonian cajitivity; no capital of the first rank has 
seen itself beleaguered by countless enemies, relying for its 
defence on nothing but the spirit of its own citizens, and ex¬ 
posed to all the horrors of famine and Avar. Wars and sieges 
conducted on such a .scale remind us of nothing more near tC 
oiu'selves than the incursions of the barbarians, or the capture 
of Jcrusalem and of Constantinople. Sudden and unexpected as 
these resxilts are, even by those Avho have brought them to pass, 
the causes of them must lie deep. No nation could at once_ 
have fallen from such a height to such a depth, if it had not 
contained Avithin itself some disease, gnawing its most vital 
parts. No doubt the Imperial Government of the last twenty 
years bears Avith justice the immediate responsibility. The 
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Emperor and his Ministers declared war on a frivolous pretext 
without any means of carrying it on; they deceived the country, 
and were themselves deceived, in taking credit for resources 
which their own folly and prodigality had wasted and consumed; 
and they left France in her hour of utmost need stripped of 
every rag of authority and cohesion. But the Imperial Go¬ 
vernment itself was the offspring of the Revolution. It re- 
ticlved, not many months ago, a renewed vote of confidence 
from seven millions of the people. It was the type of a 
g(jvcrnment ci-eated by universal suffrage, and irresi>onsiblc by 
virtue of the power which had called it into being. It was, as 
the late Due de Broglie said of it with bitterness not long after 
the coi/p d^etat. which had sent him to Mazas, ‘ the govern- 
‘ ment which the lower classes desired and the upper classes 
‘ deserved.' Detestable as we conceive such a government to 
be, it had a basis in the revolutionary theory; and until its 
effects were laid bare by the frightful residts of its own in¬ 
capacity and weakness, it seemed so strong that no other form 
«tf government could contend Avith any semblance of success 
against it. It continued to the last to prostitute authority, to 
jicrvcrt the judgment of the people, to exclude from office every 
man of independent character mid merit, and to pretend to a 
strength Avhich it did not possess, for nothing is in truth so w eak 
as absolutism or so timorous as personal poAver. But never¬ 
theless it AA'as the chosen government of democratic France, 
and especially of that portion of the French democracy, the 
peasantry, A\Inch, though narroAv-minded, ignoi-ant, and easily 
duped, is incomi>arably more honest and attached to the cause 
of peace and order than the democracy of the large towns. 
This consideration, therefore, brings us one step nearer to the 
root of the matter. The fatal consequences of the present 
war, and the reA'olution attending it, are attributable to the 
Government of the Empire; but the Government of the Em¬ 
pire AA'as upheld to the last by the votes and confidence of the 
dominant poAver in the French nation. Be it from ignorance, 
be it from corruption, be it from passion, that these evils have 
sprung, it is to the constituent body, the only true source of 
power, that we must look for the source of them. It was the 
pleasure of the French democracy to be governed absolutely. 
They dreaded and abhorred a more liberal form of government 
as tending to anarchy. Experience had taught them the cost 
of one variety of revolutionary license; they rushed Avith in- 
discriminating vehemence into the other extreme; but that too 
has thrown them into anarchy and completed the circle of mis¬ 
fortune. ‘ Un popolo uso a virere sotto un principe,’ says 
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The decline and fall of the French aristocracy, as a political 
body, dates from a period long anterior to the Revolution of 
1789. To find a race of nobles and landed proprietors leading 
an independent existence on their estates, and playing an 
independent part in the afiairs of their country, we must go 
batdv to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and to the 
time when a large portion of the best blood in France held 
the Protestant faith. The civil wars, the proscriptions of 
Kichclieu, the bigotry of Louis XIV., and the corrupt court 
of his successor established the ascendency of the Crown, of 
the Catholic Church, and of Versailles. That important 
cloincut in society which, in this country, has so often fought 
the battles of freedom against the encroachments of jmeroga- 
tive, perished in France; or if it retained its o-vvn privileges 
and possessions, these wei*e rendcrerl odious to the people, 
because they had ceased to be held for the general good. In 
the rcijjrn of Louis XV. the income of the noble consisted 
chiefly in the revenue he could draw, under %'arioiis names and 
pretences, from those who held under him. not in the shape of 
rent but of charges on every form of rural labour. Ilis 
agents harassed the tenants with fiscal rapacity, and were 
<‘onstant]y at war with the customs that fornmrly protected the 
cultivators of the soil. The landed interest was everywhere 
poor. Nobles, ecclesiastics, ennobled citizens, and purchasers 
of fiefs ■were alike overwhelmed with debt. The rate of usiiiy 
was enormous. Their condition was described by Forbonnais as 
that of men ‘ reduced to extreme penury with immense nominal 
‘ possessions.’ Accordingly wherever sales of land could be 
made, it was purchased with avidity. In 1760 it Avas com- 
])ufed that a quarter of the soil of France was held by the 
peasantry, a quarter by the bourgeoisie, two-tenths by the 
clergy, and three-tenths by the nobles. The subdivision’ of 
larul Avas regarde<l as the best remedy for the deplorable 
condition of the country, and the creation of a ])easant pro¬ 
prietary Avas already advocated as the panacea of the nation. 
D’Argenson, for instance, in a work published in 1740, Avhich 
Voltaire described as the best book he had read for twenty 
years, insisted upon the expedient of ‘ reconstructing the edifice 
* of society, shaken by bad laws, by the creation of a class of 
‘ individuals who should be morally and economically inde- 
‘ pendent.’ His ideal was that the land should belong to 
those who cultivated it. "VVe shall sec in another page of this 
inquiry, what are the political and military results of this 
system. Suffice 'it here to say that it was loudly demanded at 
the outset of the Revolution by all classes of the community; 
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that the nobles themselves abandoned their feudal rights as 
untenable; and that the change of tenures was accomplished. 
To this hour, this is the result of the Revolution which is most 
loudly applauded by French writers of the greatest learning 
and authority, as for example, by M. Doniol, from whose in¬ 
structive history of the rural classes in Fi'ance we have 
borrowed the foregoing facts. It is equally admired by those 
English writers who seek in the democracy of France the 
model of the reforms they desire to introduce in this count i-y 
in the tenure of property and the organisation of society. We 
may, therefore, assume that this state of things is regarded as 
highly beneficial, and so undoubtedly it has proved in the 
improvement of the condition of the peasantry, when liberated 
from feudal burdens, which have happily no parallel amongst 
ourselves. Rut our object at this moment is to point out, as a 
simple fact, that the change involved the extinction of the 
social and political influence of the upper classes; for the abuses 
of the feudal tenures aiid the vices of an aristocracy, identified 
by its sources of revenue and its habits of expenditure nlth 
the court, had engendered throughout France a fierce hatred 
of social inequality, Avhich has gone on increasing to this (hiy, 
though the causes in which it originated have long disappeared. 
The services, therefore, which may he rciidei’cd to a nation by 
a class of educated proprietors and capitalists, by the perform¬ 
ance of the public duties of their station, by the improvement 
of cultivation and I'ural administration, and by the local in¬ 
fluence of men solicitous for the common interest of those 
around them, are in a great measure lost to Franc.e. There is 
no ‘ public spirit,’ to use a most emphatic and characteristically 
English term. Even on the larger estates in the hands of those 
who are capable of discharging the duties of a resident gentry, 
the good offices of the wealthy arc regarded with susyncion and 
hostility, as great perhaps as Avhen those duties wore the in¬ 
vidious shape of feudal privileges. The result has been, to a 
considerable extent, to dis])lacc the educated classes from their 
natural position as the leading servants of the pvdilic in local 
and political affairs. There is a chasm between them and 
the surrounding peasantry, which is rarely crossed: and the 
peasantry wovdd certainly refuse to recognise in the gentry the 
champions or representatives of their own interests. 

Wc think this fact, which is due partly to the spirit of the 
Revolution and partly to causes anterior to that event, explains 
in some measure the extraordinary deficiency of men capable 
of leading, governing, and guiding the nation at this great 
crisis. That many such men exist in so intelligent a country 
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as France is certain ; but tbeir position is singularly unfortu* 
nate^ for they have been proscribed for the last twenty years 
by a Government they refused to serve, and they are equally 
thrust aside by ihe people. The dead level of equality has 
passed over their heads, and as none ai’c conspicuous, none 
great, the country has no tried oi- natural chiefs and leaders 
when it most requires them. Wc have the astonishing fact 
before our eyes, that at this moment, with the exception of 
three or four great reputations surviving from the period of 
Parliamentary goveimnicnt, there is not known to be in France 
a general, a statesman, or an orator of the first rank. There 
is not a man on wlioin the eyes of tlie whole community rest 
with the confidence and deference jiaid elsewhore to high rank, 
to tried honour, and to genius. Society, and especially the 
society of the Empire, is barren. Xor is that of the Republic 
more fertile. 

It will no doubt be said that the Revolution of 1789 was 
singularly prolific of great men. A generation of extraordinary 
energy burst forth at tlie call of freedom, and filled the Avorld 
for fifty years with their exploits and their renowm. They 
sprang alike from cvei'y rank and class of society. But the 
men whom the Revolution called into action were not its 
children. They had been born, i careil, and educated under 
the old order of things. We have now before us the descen¬ 
dants of the revolutionary period in its third generation—men 
educated in its maxims and subjected to its social discqfiinc. 
These are its true descendants and its legitimate heirs. Has 
then thcinfhiencc of the Revolution raised or lowered the cha¬ 
racter and capjicity of Frenchmen? Has it enlarged their 
sphere of action ? Has it strengthened those ties between the 
upper and the lower classes of society, Avithout which national 
action is paralysed ? Has the growth of democracy, to the ex¬ 
clusion of every (»ther element, given greater union, force, and 
power to the nation and to ihe State ? Down to a very recent 
period it was believed, ivnd would have been inaintaincd by all 
French writers, that these results had been attained. But avo 
leave our readers to ansAver for themselves these questions. 

It is a melancholy reflection that hut little has been done by 
modern democracy to dignify and exalt mankind. The area 
of human happiness has certainly been extended by the diffusion 
of freedom and knoAvledge, and we rejoice in that result. But 
the creative genius and poAver which enlarge the boundaries 
of thought and action thrive not upon that level plain ‘ on 

* which every ant-hill is a mountain, and every tliistle a forcst- 

* tree.’ Democracy, it may be, bears with it the destiny or 
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the doom of civilisation ; but nowhere as yet has it been favour¬ 
able to greatness. Kven in the United States, where it reigns 
without control, no man since Washington, who was certainly 
no democrat, can be said to have risen to true eminence, even 
under the pressure of a great crisis. The growth or manifesta¬ 
tion of intellectual force bears no proportion at all to the 
spread of population and wealth. In like manner, France 
never was at any former time so populous, so rich iii all material 
gifts, and apparently so prosperous as in last tJuly; but never 
in all her varied history was she so destitute of greatness, 
whether in counsel or in arms. The same observation might 
be addressed to ourselves. Great Britain in 1805 had not half 
the population, probably not one-fifth of the wealth, and far 
less material culture, education, and freedom, than we enjoy at 
the present day. But we cannot boast that our age is more pro¬ 
lific of great men in statesmajiship, war, literature, and science 
than the first decade of this century ; and there are those who 
think, we trust erroneously, that the relative strength of the 
nation as compared wdth that of some foreign States has deelined. 

The turning point in the history, both of England and 
in Franco, lay in the sixteenth century, which gave the one 
to the Protestant, the other to the Catholic cause—the one 
to free inquiry, free institutions, and the A ii-ility of self-go¬ 
vernment; the other to the liomish creed ingrafted by a 
Latin form of civilisation on a Celtic race. Upon a com¬ 
parison of Catholic and Protestant nations by the test t)f 
social development, the advantage does not rest with the older 
creed; and even though that creed may have lost much of 
its ancient authority and inttderance, the soil in wdiich it has 
flourished long gives signs of exhaustion. Nevertheless, the 
Church of France, the Church of Bossuet and Fenelon, of 
Pascal and Arnauld, of Port-Royal and Saint-Maur, fills a 
glorious and imperishable page in the annals of that nation and 
of the human race. The Galilean clergy maintained their 
rights against the Ultramontane pretensions of Rome. They 
were the depositories of the learning and the inety of the realm. 
They upheld with eloquence and fidelity the noble principles 
of Christian morals in presence of a corrupt Court and a 
pleasure-loving people; and they discharged with no mean 
results their important function of the educators of the nation. 
The Revolution swept all this away. It was Impossible to 
attack the Church, says M. de Tocqueville in one of his letters, 
without touching every fibre of the State. In losing their en¬ 
dowments they lost their independence. The connexion between 
the clergy and the higher classes of society was broken. They 
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became a stipendiary priestliood, without the advantages of an 
cstablishinent and without the energy of free denominations. 
Their numbers arc recruited chiefly from the I'anks of tlie 
})casantvy, who seek in holy orders a means of escape from the 
conscription, or a means of transferring to the vest of the family 
nnother }>arcel of the patrimonial estate. The modern ]>arochial 
(dei'gy of France arc a virtuous and devout class of men. But 
they are narrow-minded and ignorant to excess. They are the 
tools of the most bigoted Ultramontane doctrines, even against 
the judgment of their own ju’clatcs. Their influence is confined 
to women and devotees, and tliey liavc almost entirely lost their 
control over the higher education of the country. The consc- 
(juence is that tlic education of the upper classes of men is 
strangely divorced from a high system of moral and religious 
principle, based on the accountability oi'inan to God, and that 
in place of it a course of secular instruct ion, regulated by the 
Jmj)crjal University, and based chiefly on the exact or natural 
sciences, has trained the minds and characters of modem 
Frenchmen. It is not true that the French are an immoral 
and irreligious people, as is too commonly sup])oscd by those 
who take their notions of French life and society from the 
garbage of French literature, the novels of the day. In the 
towns and cities, and intlic J^’my, there is un<loubtedly a great 
laxity of })ractice, arising from many causes. But we hold 
very cheap the pretensions of those who thank God they arc 
not ns those Sadducces. In the great lusiss of the rural popu¬ 
lation there is as much rectitude, chastity, and sobriety as in 
any other country. But they are a people who have lost their 
guides. A plain standard of faith and duty is not brought 
home to their doors and hearths. Their conception of duty is 
1)ased on notions of filial piety and mutual interest. The sense 
and love of truth has been painfully weakened among tliem. 
They afford a speaking example of wliat an intelligent peoj)le 
may become when education is severed from religious prin¬ 
ciples and when the standard of those jirlnciples is lowered or 
obscured. 

We make these remarks with diffidence and regret, for it is 
a most invidious task to comment on the failings of a neigh¬ 
bouring people, when wc are conscious hoAv far wc ourselves 
fall short of the highest rule of life. We know how hard it is 
for education to combat the materialist tendency of the age, 
the density of po])ulation, the pressure of a thousand social ills. 
But though we fail—as all must fail—to I'each the lofty ideal 
of a Christian- people, we are not ashamed to avow our con¬ 
viction that the greatness of a nation depends in no small degree 
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on the visible standard of faith and duty set before it. Take 
away the Bible and the activity of the Christian ministry from 
the people of this island, and what would they become ? Yet 
that is to some extent the condition in which a largo proportion 
of the people of France find themselves. The defects of such 
a society are precisely those which might be anticipated in a 
community in which the religious sanction of moral law has 
lost its power. A recent theological writer * who has investi¬ 
gated with acuteness the causes of the corruption and decay of 
tiic Roman people under the Kinperors, sums them up in one ex¬ 
pressive j)hrase—the separation of religion and morality. There 
was religion in Rome, but it was the religion of paganism: 
there was morality, but it was the morality of philosojdiers. 
The two great elements of social law were disunited. Some¬ 
thing of the same kind may perhaps be traced in France, and 
the condition of the country presents obvious and striking 
resemblances to that with which we are familiar in the pages 
of Roman historians and Roman satirists. 

We have now eursorily noticed the most important, of tlu* 
ancient institutions of France, swept awa}" by the Revolution. 
Let us proceed to consider what the Revolution has substituted 
for them. It has conferred uj)on the people equal civil and 
j)olitical rights extending to universal suffrage, and these arc 
occasionally exercised directly and in the last resort, so as 
virtually to supersede the representative system. It has estab¬ 
lished a system of administration, in all dejiartincnts of govern¬ 
ment, which derives its strength from the central authority ami 
not from the people. It maintains a large permanent army 
raised by conscription. It ajiplies to the upper classes a system 
of education of which the b'cole IVlytechnique is the type ; 
and it methodises in a high degree all the other steps of dis¬ 
tinction and advancement in life. It encourages small landed 
property, and discourages large estates, by the operation of 
the Civil Code in subdividing property. The Civil Code, which 
is the true root and fertile parent of the democratic social con¬ 
dition of France, limits the testamentary power, and vij'tually 
divides a man’s property between his offspring in his lifetime, 
by the indefeasible recognition of their share in it; it renders 
almost impossible the accumulation of Avealth in a family for 
several generations; it proscribes, prohibits, and defeats all 
trusts, settlements, entails, and limitations of real and personal 
property; and it favours the tAvo prevailing passions of the 
people—the passion for equality and the passion for the acqui- 


* Irons’ Bampton Lectures for 1870, p. 8. 
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sition of laud. Under the operation of these causes and 
motives, the soil of France is greatly subdivided. Four or five 
millions of citizens and their families live by the cultivation 
of their own parcel of land and in the enjoyment of the poli¬ 
tical rights connected with it. They form a numerical majority 
in the State, and as they present an extraordinary degree of 
uniformity of taste, habit, and opinion throughout France, the 
probability is that without concert they will all act in the same 
manner. It was thus that, hating the Rej)ublic in 1848, they 
made JLouis Napoleon their candidate, and ratified the coup 
(Vetat of 18ol by their votes. On broad principles of republican 
equality and universal suffrage, the peasantry are and ought 
to be the masters of France; and as they are vehemently op¬ 
posed to the revolutionary doctrines of the great towns, the 
rural vote is, of the two, the basis of legality and order. 
That, however, is all that we can venture to say for it. It has 
been freciucntly contended that a peasant proprietary is the 
best guarantee against wars and revolutions—that they have 
everything 1o lose and nothing to gain by such convulsions— 
and that France ouijht therefore of all counti'ics to be the most 
cxcmi)t from them. Even so acute an observer as Eord 
Palmerston remarked, during a visit to France he made just be¬ 
fore the llevolution of .July 18^0, that ‘ there ■were too many 
‘ millions of ow’tiers of land and funds in France to let it be 
‘ possible that anything should happen endangering the safety 
‘ t)f one priqierty or the other.’ A natural inference, but one 
totally confuted by experience. There is no question that the 
millions of French proprietors of land and rentes detest revo¬ 
lution and dread Avar. It is equally true that they are nomi¬ 
nally invested Avith supreme poAver in the State by their votes. 
Yet they can neither avert revolution nor resist Avar, nor even, 
us it seems, oppose a bold front to them when they occur.' By 
all accounts this hapless peasant-—this unit of French society— 
this individual of small possessions and absolute rights, might 
be a very happy and inoffensive member of society, if the world 
Avere always undisturbed; but throAV him into perilous and 
critical circumstances, and he is as chaff before the Avind. And 
this brings us nearer to the causes which appear to us to have 
contributed to this marvellous collapse of a great people. The 
action of democratic. Iuavs and habits seems to have pulverised 
and disintegrated the French nation—to have destroyed at once 
both the strength and cohesion of its elements—and to have 
given birth to a race of beings too small to deal with great 
emergencies, and too much divided to combine to meet them. 

To render this novel state of things more intelligible to the 
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English reader, let us contrast it with the institutions familiar 
to ourselves. Everything in England is organised to give 
permanence and jierpetuity to the relations of life and ]>ro- 
perty. Property is held by one man under innumerable limit¬ 
ations for the benefit of others not only in the present genera¬ 
tion, but in generations to come. Pew men dispose ahsolutely 
of what they possess, unless it be self-acquired. All the ri-ia- 
tions of life arc based on the principle of interdejyendence —all 
classes, ranks, and individuals are bound each to each by 
mutual duties. The land is Avorked by a combination of the. 
labouring man, the farmer, and the landlord. Each of them 
is indispensable to the other. The labourer draws his wage.s 
independent of the variations of prices and seasons ; the fanner 
is enabled to farm .*J00 acres with his capital, which would not 
purchase thirty acres of his oavii : the landloi'd is the chief capi¬ 
talist, who in the long run bears the main risk of the adventure. 
He has his duties to his tenants, duties to his family, duties 
to the public. The public funds, and all sorts of securities, 
are held to an immense ainouTit in trust under family settle¬ 
ments, by which the immediate interest and ])owcr of the iiwli- 
vidual are checked and circumscribed by the interests and 
rights of others. This mutual dependence, which exists Avith 
j-cference to property and its uses, runs through every branch 
of English social life: it is the basis of our credit: it is the 
secret of our enormous po^ver of association : it is the breath 
of public life, for it begets a sense of duty to others on the one 
liand, and a sense of reliance on others oti the other hand. 

All this is reversed by the hiAvs, manners, and social in.stitu- 
tions of inoderii France. 'Fhe Code Civil i^rohibits all the 
varied forms of limitation of the right of property. It recog¬ 
nises but one form of property Avhich gives the absolute dis¬ 
posal of it. No man holds anything subject to the claims of 
another; no man has reversionary o)‘ other claims over the 
possessions of another. One consequence of this state of things 
is, that although the upper classes of France and America arc 
less rich than those of England, they spend what they have 
more freely; they have in fact more to spend, because their 
capital, as avcII as the income derived from it, is at their OAvn dis¬ 
posal. Just as we see in England that ncAvly-enriched persons 
spend their money more freely than old territorial families. In 
the lower classes, the desire to obtain a certain possession is 
increased by the sense of absolute property in it. But the 
owner of a small parcel of land becomes selfish and self-con¬ 
tained in proportion to this sense of individual power. Tht 
land suffices to maintain and employ himself and his family. 
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If he kee]) clear of the neighb(»nring money-lender, he is sole 
master of it. He owes nothing to the landlord; he asks 
nothing of the labourer.* His wants, his desires, and his 
sympathies are bounded within its limits. No doubt some 
advantage from this state of society is to be found in the 
self-reliance and indci)endence it confers. But this advantage 
must be set off against the iudilference it begets to the wants 
ami claims of others. It engenders, therefore, a high degree of 
seWishness, accom])anled by dislike and distrust of everything 
that interferes with it, and an indifference to more enlarged 
iin crests. To give a striking example of the effect of this 
state of society. The Code Civil, as is well known, compels a 
man to divide his land and other property equally amongst his 
children. The French peasant regards the extreme partition 
of his possessions as an evdl only to be avoided by limiting the 
number of his descendants. He therefore restricts himself to 


two children. The most imperious of human passions is kept 
in check by this consideration. The interests of morality 
yurror: and the numerical strength of the population is stopped 
in its natural growth by a sordid view of jiersonal interest. The 
effects of this check to the I’ural jtopulation arc sufficiently 
obvious, and have been jiointed out by us on a former occasion. 
iMenthc physical growth of the race is stunted by it. It can 
he arithmetically demonstrated that the conscri[)tion drains off 
th(> whole natural increase of the country, and the rural pojm- 
lation of h''rance is therefore almost stationary. The popula¬ 
tion of the towns tends, on the contrary, rapidly to increase by 
th( immigration of a cei'taiu class of persons from the rural 
districts, t But this class consists of those who, not being 
holders of land, and not choosing to accept the condition of 
agricultural labourers, are ilrivon away by their own families 


* in the villages of Auvergne where the soil is entirely divided be¬ 
tween small proprietors, working on their own land, the last remaining 
landlords or large holders liave been eomiielled to sell their estates 
I)eeauso they find no labourers to cultivate them. With the exception 
of ii few smiths, carpenters, and masons, who are useful to themselves, 
the peuiaut proprietors will not allow jicrsons not of their own class to 
dwell in their villages: the superfluuns population, for whom there is 
no land, are driven away to seek employment in towns. 

f In Paris alone this immigration is calculated .nt three or four hun- 
dreil thousiual men in the last twenty years. Their fiite has been 
.'Singularly iinfortunate, for after having laboured with their hands to 
rebuild the capital of France with unexampled splendour, it has de¬ 
volved on them to defend it, and probably a considerable number of 
them will be found to hav’c perished in the siege of Paris. 
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and by the custom of the country to seek emplojiuent in towns. 
They are therefore the most discontented portion of tlie nation. 
They readily adopt the loose habits and the loose social theories 
current amongst French ouvriers : they form what is termed the 
proletariat of France, and having no stake in the country and 
no interest in maintaining its institutions, they readily become 
the turbulent partisans of republican, and even revolutionary, 
principles. It is amongst this class alone that the republic has 
any hold; by the mass of the people it is not only not desired, 
but dreaded and abhorred. Yet these are sufficiently numerous 
and powerful in the towns to overthrow many an established 
authority, and to make the establishment of a stable and free 
government a task of great difficulty. The democracy of the 
provinces is conservative. The democracy of the towns is de¬ 
structive. But these opposite results arise from the same cause 
—an intensely selfish interest. 

This selfishness of the small proprietor has been described 
by the best writers as individualism. Individual property, indi¬ 
vidual independence, individual gain, is the basis of democratic 
institutions. Let anyone observe an assembly of Fi-ench 
peasants on a market day. All equal, all alike, all sharing 
one class of interests and j)assions, intolerant to excess of any 
superiority of intelligence, wealth, or power, they resemble the 
atoms of which a floating mass may be composed. In ordinary 
times their lives are industrious and contented. But they arc 
wholly unprepared to meet an emergency: they are governed 
by no public spirit or sympathy with public objects.* Beyond 
their own narrow field of vision, they sec and acknowledge 
nothing but the power of the Government. Such a people is 
trained to live under an absolute authority; and accordingly, 
if their opinion is asked on the subject, it is in favour of abso¬ 
lute authority that their votes are given. Should that absolute 
authority fail in the discharge of the public duties devolved 
upon it, there is nothing to protect such a people from anarchy 
or subjugation. The life of man is so short and the j)owcr.s 
of a single generation so limited, that it is only by adding 

* To cite another illustration from Auvergne. The coniinuual or 
pari^ roads in France are made by the commune, which levies so 
many days’ statute labour on its own members for the purpose. In 
Auvergt^e the communal roads are detestable, sometimes hardly exist. 
The reason given is that no man will consent to tax himself for a 
benefit he would share with his neighbours. The roads made by the 
State ihe Department are, of coiirse, excellent, but they arc not iu 
the control of the peasantry. 
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together the efforts of several generations and by securing 
permanence and perpetuity to the results of human labour that 
great institutions are created. Trusts and settlements which 
give permanence to family j)roperty, endowments, chartered 
corporations, and hereditai’y rank, arc all legal contrivances 
for the purpose of securing and perpetuating the benefits of 
labour and success. They give strength and stability to society 
by creating interests and powers more lasting and coi^prehen- 
sive than those of the present time. They are to the moral 
energy of man what mechanism is to force, by preserving and 
applying what it cannot produce. But to all institutions of 
this permanent nature, the spirit of democracy is opposed. It 
views with a jealous and hostile eye everything that it cannqt 
control. • It resists jiermanent and collcctiA^e obligations as an 
encroachment on the unlimited personal freedom of the in¬ 
dividual. It therefore weakens the traditional elements of 
society and readily sacu’ifices the past and the future to what 
is supposed to be tlie interest of the present. By one system 
men arc raised to the jmwer and duration of institutions ; by 
the other institutions arc reduced and contracted to the indi¬ 
vidual weakness of man. Democratic power is an essenti.al and 
useful check to tlu' .abuses of authoritv, but it is a feeble or 
violent iuistruiii(3nt of governnicnt, and the collective strength 
of a nation may he sensibly diiuinishcd by it. 

AVe had already written these remarks, when it occuiTcd 
to us to turn to a half-forgotten passage in which M. de 
Toccpicvillc has described with his wonted sagacity the same 
distinction, and traced its consequences. The page is so 
remarkable, and so apposite to the present state of things in 
Franco, that at the risk of forfeiting our own credit for oriori- 
nality wc transcribe it.: — 

^ Ariatocratic institutions liavo the eifcct of closely hiiuling every 
man to several of his fellow-citizens. As in aristocratic communities 
all the citizens occupy fixed positions, one above the other, the result 
is that each oi’ them always sees a man above himself whose 
patronage is necessary to him, and below himself another man whose 
co-operation he may claim. Men living in aristocratic ages are there¬ 
fore almost always clo.sely attached to something placed out of their 
own sphere, and they are oJten disposed to forget themselves. It is 
time that in those ages the notion of human fellowship is faint, and 
tJiat men seldom think of sacrificing themselves for mankind ; but tliey 
often sacrifice themselves for other men. In democratic ages, on the 
contrary, Avhen tlie duties of each individual to the race arc much more 
clear, devoted service to any one man becomes more rare; the bond of 
human affection is extended, but it is also relaxed. Amongst demo¬ 
cratic nation.s new families are constantly spriiiging up, others arc con- 
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ataatly falling away, and all tluat roinaiii clmngc llieir condition : the 
woof of time is every inslant broken, and the track of generations 
effaced. Those avIio -went beibro are soon forgotten; of those who will 
come after no one has any idea; the intt^rcst of man is confined to those 
in close propinquity to liimself. As each class approximates to other 
classes and intonninglos witli tliein, its members become indifferent 
and as strangers to one anotlier. Aristocracy liad made a chain of all 
the members of the community, from the peasiiut to the king ; demo¬ 
cracy breaks that chain and severs cvei v link of it.’ (^Dcmovrarjj ii) 
America^ 2nd imrt, 2iid book, diap, 2.) 

Again, after pointing out that freedom, and the liabitual 
performance of public duties by the power of association, as 
in the United States, are the only correctives of this selfish 
individualism and isolation, M. dc Tocquevillc proceeds. In 
another chapter:— 

‘ Aristocratic communities always contain amongst a multitude ol' 
}»crsons, who by themselves are powerless, a small number of powerful 
and wealthy citizens, each of whom can achieve great undertakings 
single-handed. In aristocratic societies men do not need to combine in 
order to act, beciiusc they arc strongly held together. Every wealthy 
and powerful citizen constitutes the head of a permanent and compul¬ 
sory association, composed of all those who arc dependent upon him, or 
whom he makes subseiwiont to the execution of his designs. Amongst 
democratic nations, on the contrary, all the citizens arc indoiiendeiit 
and feeble: they cfin do hardly anything by themselves, and none ol' 
them can oblige his fellow-men to lend him their assistance. They aUy 
thereforej fall into a state of incapacifyj if they do not Icam volunUirily 
to help one another. If men living in democmtic countries had no 
right and no inclination to associate for political purjiopes, their indc- 
pevdence wovld be in yreat jeopardy^ but they might long preserve 
their wealth and their cultivation : whereas if they never acquired the 
habit of forming associations in ordinary life, civilisation itself ivould he 
endangered. A people amongst which individuals should lose the 
power of achieving great things single-handed, without acquiring the 
means of producing them by united exertions, xvouhl soon relapse vnt<t 
barbarisvt.' {Democracy in America^ 2nd part, 2nd book, chap. 5.) 

This last sentence states with admirable precision the whole 
pith of our own argument. 

Unhappily, but not unexpectedly, it was in these debris of 
t;he French Kevolution, and amongst a people upon 'whicli 
'democracy had exerted all its disintegrating power, without 
*the correcting influence of freedom and self-government, that 
Imperialism struck root. And Imperialism as it was under¬ 
stood and practised by the late Sovereign of France, aggra¬ 
vated all the evils of democracy and indeed lived upon them. 
The nation sank under the influence of a corrupt personal 
Government, which became the sole depository of power, and 
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jtromised tlio people in cxeliange unbounded material pvos- 
I)erity. The press ’.vas fettered. The right of association 
tor political objects Avas denied. Even the material progress 
of the country Avas inirchascd at the price of higher interests 
.•ind proved a perishable commodity, and (to quote another 
]ihrase of M. de Tocqucvillc) ‘ the more enfeebled and inconi- 
‘ petent the citizens became, the more active the Clovernment 
'■ Av.as rendered, in order that society at lajge may execute 
'• what individuals can no longer accomplish.’ There lay the 
delusion. There can be no strength in a (lovermnent other 
than the strength of the nation; and if the nation sinks in 
energy, morality, and independence, sooner or later the (xo- 
vernment must share the .same fate. 

No exam])lc of this truth can be more striking than the 
condition of the French army at the outset of the Avar, for the 
army is the youthful strength of the nation, trained by the 
(rovernment itself and under its iinziiediate control. We arc 
certain that the peasant population of France h.ad no desire 
for Avar. They knew the yzrice of it too Avell, and all their 
interests and tastes were ojzposed to it. If a plebiscite could 
have been taken on the question the A'otes Avould have been 
ten to one for j)eace. Rut they avci'c powerless even to make 
knoAvn their ojzinions; utterly j)OAverless t(.> check the GoA'crn- 
ment in its course. The Emperor appears to hav'c supposed 
(perhaps erroneously) that the army did wish for Avar and was 
l)reparcd for it. The AA'arning voice Avhich had come from the 
ranks in the last plebiscite had startled and alarmed him. 
But even the army Avas infected by the disca.se Avhich had 
.struck so dccy) into the community—no resjK-ct, no poAV'er of 
combination, no discipline, luxury among the officers, dis¬ 
content among the soldiers, most of whom Avere longiiijj to 
rctui'ii to their parental fields. Taken from the population, 
the army shared the peculiar feelings of the yzopulation and its 
military character Avas decomposed by them. In no other 
manner can avc account for the Ainexamjdcd spectacle of the 
rapid dissolution, after tAA'o or three indecisive battles, of large 
bodies of disciplined troops. 

The world suav in 1794 of Avhat might be capable an 
army, hastily raised, but burning with the fire of rev'olutionary 
f>atriotism and hurled against the antiquated battalions of 
Germany. But nothing differs more from that enthusiastic 
and victorious lev'y than the hate army of France, raised by 
conscription frpm a people intent on their OAvn interests, 
relaxed by a long peace, trained in jzart by irregular wai’farc 
against the tribes of Africa, officered by men who owed 
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everything to their military rank and had no social import¬ 
ance. Seniority is, of course, the strict rule of promotion 
in democratic armies. The consequence was that all the 
superior officers of the French army were elderly men; their 
average age was from 60 to 64; the average age of the revo¬ 
lutionary generals of 1794 was 30.* 

It was undoubtedly supposed that the natural valour and 
pugnacity of the French soldier would break forth with an 
irresistible impetus in face of the enemy on the Rhine. But 
this expectation was disappointed. The dynamical force of 
the army Avas wanting. It displayed no power of cohesion; 
after the first reverses, the defeated corps collapsed into a 
rabble ; acts of astonishing insubordination marked the Avholc 
line of march; and at the last extremity both in Sedan and 
Metz, there was no disposition to adopt the heroic alternative 
of desperate, and perhaps unavailing resistance. These facts 
are so much at variance Avith the past history and character of 
the French army, that we cannot but infer from them that the 
social and political condition of the nation had debilitated the 
army. They appear not to be the same race of men as those 
valiant conscripts, mere boys, of 1814, Avho, in numbers not 
exceeding 40,000, barred the road to Paris against the Allied 
armies; twice broke the ranks of Blucher ; and nearly decided 
Schwarzenberg to desist from the invasion. .tVll democratic 
institutions are possessed by an intense energy at their origin 
and commencement. They are animated by popular enthusiasm 
and revolutionary power. But Avhen these transitoiy elements 
of strength wear off, they have far less of tenacity, j)erpetuity, 
and endurance than the institutions of monarchical and aris¬ 
tocratic States. This observation seems to apply to their 
military as well as to their civil condition. Again, no armies 
are less likely to be animated by an intense military spirit than 
those Avhich are raised by conscription from a people of })casant 
proprietoi-s. Every recruit joins the army by compulsion, not 
to seek in it the ])rofes8ion of his choice, but in obedience to 

* Even in point of numbers it Avould seem that the armies of modern 
France have not increased in the same ratio as the population. On the 
1st January, 1678, says M. Camille liousset in his invaluable ‘ Ilistoire 
* de Louvois’ (vol. ii. p. 477), Louis XIV. had under arras 279,(510 
men. The] population of Franco probably did not at that time ex¬ 
ceed seventeen millions. In 1870, Avith a population of forty millions, 
the number of effective Frentdi troops in the field Avas apparently not 
much greater than it had been netirly two centuries before. It is true 
that Fiance suffered cruelly from the exhausting levies of Louis XIV.’s 
Avars, and that in the course of his reign the population declined. 
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the law which obliges him to quit his natural position in life for 
several years, and tears him from the cultivation of his own 
or his father’s homestead. He is therefore a reluctant soldier, 
and, far from regarding the barrack or the camp as his home, 
he desires nothing so much as to return to his village. The 
conduct of the French, both in the field and as prisoners of 
war, warrants the belief that these feelings had more weight 
with them than the passion of military glory or even the sense 
of military duty. The existence of a vast multitude of peasant 
proprietors is probably beneficial as an element of peace, but 
it certainly does not augment the military power of the State. 
No one can doubt that the late reverses of the French armies 
have inflicted a tremendous blow on the national jiride of the 
people and on their absolute faith in the invincibility of their 
arras. But this shock does not appear to have called forth a 
orresponding effort on the part of the population. Everybody 
has noticed Avith surprise the surrender of populous towns to 
small parties of invading horsemen. I'he enormous lines of 
communication of the Prussian armies have seldom been as¬ 
sailed. And the travellers who have crossed France during 
the war have been struck by the submissive acquiescence of 
the peasantry under a calamity which appeared to them to be 
irresistible. We know very well what they feel. We can 
guess the fierce execrations with which they dog the track of 
the invader. But personal and local interests are j)owciful 
restraints on national action. The defence of Pains is heroical, 
and amongst the gallant chiefs of the Army of the Loire may 
be reckoned many of the best names of France; but the- 
general attitude of the people has hitherto been that of despair 
rather than of enthusiasm. 

It would be unjust to the Provisional Government of Defence 
and to the nation, not to admit that prodigious exertions have 
been made to rc[)el the enemy, not without great hopes of 
ultimate success. It would be ungracious to criticise their 
language, or to question the wisdom of their actions, under 
so many difticulties, when we are perfectly convinced of the 
sincerity of their patriotism. The remarks we are making 
are not aimed at any particular persons or parties ; but at the 
general tendency and result of that state of society which has 
obtained the mastery over France by the Revolution. Nothing 
can more completely illustrate that tendency than the fact that 
in a supreme crisis of fate, France finds herself governed by 
two or three second-rate lainyers, Avho owe their notoriety to- 
readiness of speech. The country has been fed upon false¬ 
hoods, and was never suffered to know the truth until it was- 
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too late to act upon it, because there was no man bold or strong 
enough to tell the truth to the supreme democracy, which 
shaves with absolute kings the ])rivilegc of being approached 
with bated breath and flattered into ruin. To this hour, this 
p(»or stricken people is addressed in the language of courtiei’s, 
as if its ministers and journalists were its slaves ; and it is hard 
to sav who will assume the invidioiis dutv of breaking the 
spell. 

Tlie Government of Xational Defence in France is repre- 
sc'ntcd by two men. General Trochu in Paris and M. Gambetta 
at Tours. No man has a higher character for personal rectitude 
jiiid virtue than General Ti*ochu. Unambitious, he has never 
sought the terrible res])onsibility which has been thrust upon 
him ; and he could give no greater proof of patriotism than his 
honest resolution to serve his country and to defend the capital 
in conjunction with men whose political opinions have nothing 
ill common with his own. Whatever be the result, he is one of 
ihe heroes of duty. Wc doubt not that he has performed a 
most arduous task with conscientious devotion; l>ut he has 
shown no signs of the inspiration of military genius, and nothing 
in his jjast life had given him any opportunity of displaying it. 
M. Gambetta is a man of a different mould. Tie has the energy 
of revolutionary times. He probably shares the opinion—we 
think an erroneous one—that the cause of the Kevolution was 
saved in 1794 by the violent measures of the Terrorists; and 
though we believe him to be cntirelv free from their execrable 
indifterence to bloodshed, like them he would not hesitate to 
resort to almost any means of promoting his ends. The 
Terrorists were men who believed in the strength of violent 
governments, and who held A ery cheap the restraint of law. 
In the name of liberty they claimed to exercise the most 
arbitrary and unlimited power. This race of politicians is not 
extinct in France. In some of the great cities they arc for¬ 
midable by numbers, and Avhen the war is over they Avill still 
present a formidable obstacle to the re-establishment of a regular 
government in the country. The first step to the re-estab- 
lishmeut of such a government would evidently be the election 
of a National Assembly, empowered to re-constitute the State 
on a legal basis. To that measure, hoAvever, M. Gambetta is 
strongly opposed. He has done all he can to induce his col- 
loagues to postpone it. He apparently distrusts his own ability 
to retain the power, conferred upon him by the mob of Paris, 
in presence of the representatives of France; and he prefers to 
exercise, as long as he can, a power which is unlimited because 
it has no legal character or basis. Nothing can be more absurd 
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or more akin to the conduct of the Republican commissaires 
of the first Republic than M. Gambetta’s interference with the 
military commanders who still remained to France: and his 
language throughout has been systematically mendacious. Tht' 
ascendency of such a man at such a time, who supplies the 
want of statesmanlike wisdom by declamatory energy, and as¬ 
pires to be a Danton without the scaffold, is singularly charac¬ 
teristic of the revolutionary state of the country. He too is a 
child of 1792, destined probably to found as little as his prede¬ 
cessors, and not to equal either their momentary greatness or 
their unforgotten crimes. 

M. Guizot, in whom age dues not chill the fervour of ]ra- 
triotism or shake his faith in Parliamentary government, has 
recently addressed a letter to the members of the Government 
of National Defence, in which he does ample justice to tludr 
exertions to save the country. Hut he proceeds in these re¬ 
markable teinns:— 


‘ Beware of illusions: in the present state ol* allairs, and oC yunr- 
solves, you arc not equal to your task. 'Phtj j)n‘scnt war has, and can 
have, for us, no other object but peace ; and you are doubtless well 
aware that the country desires peace, when it can be obtained with 
honour. l^>tit the enemy, in order to treat for peace, and the neutral 
Powers, in order to second us in obtaining it, retpiire to liave before 
tlicm a complete and effective government, with a serions prospect of 
duration, and one which may bo relied on to execute the treaties it 
may sign. You liave neither that strengtli nor that character. You 
are an incomplete aiul provisional power. You have even been 
obliged, by the investment of Paris, to cut your government in halves— 
one for Paris, the other for the provinces; and these two fractions of 
government, materially si-v(»n*d from each other, have not always 
e.vhibited the same political a.spect, Avhatever may be their mutual 
goodwill: the spirit of order predominates in that, of Paris; tlie sj^irit 
of concession to disorder in that of the provinces. 

* Nov can it be denied that under this government, by reason of its 
division, the most important questions arc decided—resolutions of 


peace and war, levies of the people, and national loans—by one or two 
persons without debate, without iniblicity, and by the sole aiuliurity 
of this or that individual. What is this but another form of pcrson<al 
governineut, Avithout responsibility subject to the control of debate, and 
Avithout any pi'e-existing securities to the country ? 

^ Evidently nothing but a National Assembly, freely elected by the 
whole country, can put an end to a state of things so imperfect, so irre¬ 
gular, so precarious. Such an assembly can alone, by its debates and 
its decisions, realise and cover at the siimo time the responsibility of 
those who are in power, and give the government the union, tJie sup¬ 
port, and the strength Avhich it requires—requires at home and abroad, 
for peace and for war. What is now desired, what is now demanded 
of the Republic, as it was formerly demanded of the Constitutional 
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Monarchy, is the goveraniont of the nation by the nation. No nego¬ 
tiation can be carried on without it. Where, but in a National 
Assembly, capable of transporting itself to any part of the territory 
and causing the influence of its presence and the sound of its voice to 
be everywhere felt and heard—^ivhere else, I say, shall w'c find that 
common centre and source of action necessary to giA'e effect to the 
will of the nation ? ’ 

We cordially concur in these sentiments; and we would fain 
cherish the hope which jNI. Guizot expresses that such an As¬ 
sembly will again bring forth from obscurity into light and 
potver those estimable and able men who once formed the 
nucleus of the Government of France—men who are not fitly 
described by the name of any dynastic party, but who are at 
once conservative and liberal, asking nothing of the Govern¬ 
ment but to restore peace and order, the authority of the law, 
and a certain measure of freedom. Unhappily, M. Guizot 
himself admits that this worthy portion of the community has 
almost always shoAvn itself too timid or too submissive to offer 
an effectual resistance to those who either trample on liberty in 
the name of order, or sacrifice order to Avhat they term liberty. 
The history of the French Revolution has been the history 
of the conflict of these two extremes. The juste milieu, as 
M. Guizot perseveres in styling his OAvn party, has fared but ill 
between them. And even now, for the reasons we have given 
at some length in tliis article, we entertain but a faint expecta¬ 
tion that the moderate and intelligent men of the middle 
classes will recover strength and energy enough to rescue tlni 
countiy from the grasp of the ignorant and the violent. Yet 
that is tlie problem to be solved before France can be restoi-ed 
to permanent peace, prosperity, and freedom. 

We shall now leave our readers to draw their own inferences 
from these phenomena, and to answer as they please the questions 
—Is not France, as she noAv exists, the true child, in the third 
and fourth generation, of the democratic Revolution of 1789 ? 
Is not her present failure to be traced to permanent causes, 
even more than to temporary accidents, AA’^hich indeed must 
themselves spring from such causes ? 

But ere we conclude we cannot but expi’ess the profound 
sorrow with which we witness even the momentary eclipse of 
the brightest planet in our system. With all the faults of her 
xalers and the failings of her people, France remains incompar- 
idbly the most original, ingenious, and vivid of the Continental 
nations. When we i-emember what her literature has done 
for the world in the last three centuries; with what depth of 
insight and keen edge of discernment she has sounded and 
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dispelled a host of errors ; with what sagacity she has pursued 
every path of scientific research; with what lively skill she has 
popularised the arts ; with what energy she has advocated the 
liberties of mankind, her conquerors of the hour are no more 
worthy to be named beside her, than the Macedonians were to 
rival the glory of Athens. She may indeed have been over- 
eager to assert a political influence in Europe; but the influ¬ 
ence of her language, of her tastes, of her genius, of her 
sym 2 >athies, and even of her manners, reached and w’ill reach 
from the Tagus to the Volga. 

It cannot be forgotten in this country that the joint infl iience 
of France and England in the Western Alliance has been for 
forty years the mainstay of the Liberal cause in Europe. 

‘ Paris,’ said Lord Palmerston in one of his happiest moments, 

‘ is the pivot of my foreign policy.’ It has been tlie good for¬ 
tune of the genei’ation to ivliich we ourselves beloncr to root 
out those sentiments of mutual aversion and hostility Avhich 
had subsisted between the two countries for so many ages. 
That alone has been by far the greatest and most imi)ortant 
fact of this age, for to it we owe, till the ])rescnt time, the 
peacic of the world and the ])eace this country still enjoys. In 
that period of time, a multitude of difficult questions have 
arisen. They have almost all been solved in tbe sense desired 
by the Liberal Government of Great llritain with the active 
concurrence of France, and without that concurrence we should 
have found ourselves called ujion to withstand alone the jiolicy 
of the N'orthern ('ourts, which has been almost invariably 
opjiosed to ours. Thus it was that Belgium was constituted ; 
that by the Quadruple Treaty the succession to the Crowns of 
Si)aiir and Portugal Avas fixed in the constitutional line ; that 
Greece was jirotected against Hussian ascendency; that in 
South America the River Plate was ojjened; that the rights of 
Euro])ean nations Avere defended in China by tbe allied armies, 
and commerce placctl under the guarantee of i>olitical treaties; 
that jteace Avas restored in Syria; that the great contest against 
Russia Avas carried to a successful issue in the Crimea, and the 
Black Sea neutralised by the Treaty of 1856 ; that the inde¬ 
pendence of Italy was established by the arms of France, but 
Avith the cordial concurrence and moral support of this country; 
and that our OAvn commercial relations with France Avere 
opened and extended by a Treaty Avhich has been a beacon of 
free-trade to the world. During the Indian Mutiny, far from 
taking any unfriendly advantage of our difficulties, France 
gave her cordial goodwill to us in that battle of civilisation 
against barbarism. During the American Civil War the iden- 
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tical policy and conduct of the two States was strictly i*cgu- 
lated in concert, and in the affair of the ‘ Trent ’ France declared 
promptly and unequivocally in our fiivoiir. Nor can we forget 
in this enmnoration, that the two countries liavc repeatedly 
expressed in common, though unfortunately in vain, their con¬ 
viction that the destruction of Polish nationality has been tlu^ 


:ause of lasting evils to the host interests of Europe, which 


are apparent in the politics of the ])resent hour. 

Occasional differences of policy have at times arisen. Franco 
stood ahK)f fiom onr Syrian intervention in 1840, and from 
our proposed Danish policy in 1864; she detached herself from 
us in the Spanish marriages and the Mexican exj)edition. Wc 
think that in each of these cases she w'as wrong: but these dif¬ 


ferences produced no permanent evil residts, whereas the acts 
of joint policy wc have just enumerated stand and remain for 
the benefit of the world. In all of them we have had the 


active co-f>pcratiou «if France. Wc have not had the co¬ 
operation, or the good Avishes, of any other Euroj>ean Power. 

It Avould he the height of ingratitude if we eould now forget 
these mutual services, Avhich do honour alike to the Govern¬ 


ment of Mapoleon III. and to the Governmeiils which preceded 
him. But tl'icrc is too much reason to believe that Ave shall 


not be allowed to forget that the hloAv which has struck doAvu 
France, has dojvrived England of no inconsiderable part of ber 
influence abroad. Tbe maritime strength of this country,, 
when combined Avith the military strongtb of France, bad a 
prestige and a force, Avhi<;h proved fatal t«» tbe strongest 
autocrat of Europe, and were not to he openly resisted by his 
successors. That fortunate c-oinbination is for the present 
paralysed in »mo of its limbs, and those aaIio suflerod by it arc 
not slow to take advantage of the change. Already the 
diminution of the force Avhich SAip])ortcd the treaties main¬ 
taining the iiidependence of the Ottoman Em[)ire, has been 
supposed to Avarrant an arrogant demand to set them a.side. 
It is presumed tliat public law has lost its authority, since the 
aid of France can no longer be invoked in support of it; and 
Avhatever power Great Britain may put forth in defence of 
what she conceives to be just and right, she has for the present 
lost the support of her most efficient ally. 

In spite, however, of all that is past, France lias still tbe 
moral energy to carry on this great contest for national inde¬ 
pendence. Victory is the prize of those Avho can make Avar 
longest; and if aught of her ancient spirit I'emains, she Avill 
not treat a,s long as a stranger treads her soil. 
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Art. IL—1. The Life of Rossini. By II. Sutheri.and 

Edwards. 8vo. London; 1869. 

2. Memoircs de Hector Berlioz; comprennnt ses Voyages eii 

Italic, en Alle.mayne, en Russic, et en Avylcterre. Paris; 

1870. 

^T^he biographies and autobiographies of musicians, -whether 
creative or executive, make up a group of books, the inte¬ 
rest of -winch equals, if, indeed, it does not outvie, that of the li^'es 
of artists who have passed with the world (and not altogether 
causelessly) as a more thoughtful and lettered company of men 
—the painters. To name only some half dozen among many 
examples—there arc few pleasanter works of their class than 
Gretry’s IMcmoh’s, which, hoAvever, are known to have been 
I’C-writton, if not altogether written, by Marmontel. Even 
the oppressive heaviness of Jlr. Jahn’s four volumes cannot 
extinguish the interest of Mozart’s life, with its brilliant 
opcaiing, its revelations of one of the sweetest and most fas¬ 
cinating iriturcs ever bestowed by good liiiries on a genius, 
and its melancholy close. Canon Schmidt’s biogra])hy of 
Gluck—the Bohemian forester’s child, who had to strugco-lc 
through a life of some sixty years ere Ins colossal genius ex¬ 
pressed itself in that classical yet not austere formovhich by its 
perfection Avill remain to be a model so long as dramatic music 
shall exist—is full of charact* r and of anecdotes twenty times 
told; yet not once too often. Who ha-s not heard of the feuds 
to which the ap])earance of Gluck’s works at the Grand Opera 
of Pai'is gave rise; of the energetic championship by him of 
Marie-Antoinette of Austria, his countrywoman; of the heat 
with which the most brilliant wits and encycloptedists mar¬ 
shalled themselves on his side, or against him in favour of his 
riA\al, the gentler Piccini ? The life of Germany’s best song 
writer—the irregular, uncouth, and magnificently gifted Sclm- 
bert, whose genius is only now beginning to be understood 
•—by Herr Kreisslc A’on Hclborn, translated into English, wdth 
wise retrenchments, by Mr. A. Coleridge, is no less rich in 
pictures of a sti’ango and singular existence. Wc ourselves 
reviewed not long ago the romantic career of Carl Maria von 
Weber. A more individual revelation has hardly ever been 
put forth than the autobiography of Spohr—that heavy German 
not without genius; shrewd in observation; untiring in industry, 
excellent in the desire to gather manifested by him—but 
tentous in the all-engrossing self-importance, Avhich comfortably 
restricted his symiiathies to his own performances and triumphs. 

VOL. cxxxiii.'no. cclxxi. d 
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And who is there, whether he be musical or unmusical, that 
c.n.n refrain from referring, with as much affection as admiration, 
to Mendelssohn’s letters, which—even in the mutilated foi*m 
they must, for tlie present, ivear iji jjublication—can hardly 
be overpraised as a treasury of wit, wisdom, poetical enthu¬ 
siasm, pictorial clearness of touch, admirable common sense, 
and revelations of the healthiest home affections that ever 
beat in mortal breast? But these can only be adverted to 
briefly and in passing;—the present task being to offer some 
notice of a biography and an autobiogi’aphy, each, after its 
kind, as peculiar and as vivid as any contained in the library 
devoted to Art, with its manifold and significant forms of ex¬ 
pression. 

No greater contrast could be imagined than the Avorks and 
fortunes of the two musicians here to be considered. Both men 
made some stir in their Avorld; the one as a real, the other as a 
self-imagined, man of genius. Tlie life of Eossini, after a few 
years of early struggle, hardly, it may be, felt as a hardship by 
him, was a life of as much ease and enjoyment as one poet out 
of a hundred is privileged or permitted to lead. His singular, 
almost instinctive, clear-sightcdjiess enabled him to avoid most 
of the sunken rocks on Avhich, so to say, many gifted men liave 
writlied and pcri.shed. His happy tempei-ament, not Avithout 
a strong tincture of indolence, enhanced every enjoyment 
AA’hich Fame, Love, and Fortune could minister. As Ave shall 
see, he kneAV how to groAV old Avisely. Tlie life of Berlioz Avas, 
from the cradle to the grave, the career of a pretender, passed 
in a Avhirhvind of corroding ambition, of fierce defiance and 


arrogant self-assertion; a life not denied such gcAod chances as 
belong to a more genuine notoriety, but poisoned by over- 
Aveening vanity, passing by its exaggeration into cynicism 
and utter despair. The record of this by himself, besides 
being a book psychologically curious, is one of painful interest 
and instruction to any youth about to enter the chequered 
career of musical effort and ereation. 

A biography of Rossini, such as shall possess permanent 
literary value, is a book still to be written. The inflated yet 
meagre sketch by M. Stendhal, published Avhile the Pesarese 
master was still in the young freshness and brilliancy of his 
fame as a composei' 7 —the catch-penny pamphlets Avhich have 
appeared in France and Germany, the silly art-novels of which 
the composer has been the hero—rather say, the victim—are, 
one and all, unsatisfactory. The newest attempt, that before us, 
by Mr. Sutherland Edwards is ambitious in form, but has very 
little value as indicating research, or shrewdness and delicacy 
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of musical perception. Further, the author has been strangely 
neglectful in hurrying out his book. The misprints contained 
in its pages go far to render it valueless to anyone who can¬ 
not correct the text, or interleave it Avith annotations. Mean¬ 
while, the large amount of floating material, existing in the 
form of anecdote, reminiscence, and corres])ondencc, is well 
worth the labour of being brought together and sifted. Should 
this be ever accomplished, the result of the effort Avill be to place 
Rossini as a man of genius, generosity, culture, and intelligence 
on a pedestal far higher than he can be said, till now, to occupy 
in public estimation. He was sensual, it is true; brimming 
with farcical humour; too little scrupulous in adjninistering 
the comfort of false praise to those aa Iio beset him ; but that he 


had strong serious preferences and opinions, a width of special 
and general knoAvledge, a Avcalth of generous sym 2 )athy Avith 
all true felloAV-musicians, are truths and characteristics not to be 


lOTgotten by any avIio had the opportunity of appi’oaching him, 
or the desire of studying him closely in his relations Avith art 
and society. 

An attemjAt Avas made some years since, by the publicatioir 
of a pedigree, to claim for Rossini Ihe honoiu's, such as they 
ai’c, of ancestry. One of the Russinis—to folloAV the old 
spelling—AA’as governor of Ravenna in the 16th century. The 
heraldic arms on the family cscutchcoii arc said to haA^e been 
made u]) of three stars, a hand holding a rose, and a nightin¬ 
gale; picturesque foreshadoAV’ings of the greatness of him avIio 
was to ennoble the name. Ciioaechino Avas born, to the hum¬ 
blest of humble fortunes, on the 29th of February, 1792. llis 
father was merely trumpeter to the town of I’esaro in the 
Romagna; his mother, Avho had a beautifid voice, sang in the 
small local theatres. The tAvo led a precarious, Avandering life,, to 
the maiTitcnance of Avhich their boy aams expected to contribute. 
At the early age of seven years he jilayed the part of second, 
to his father’s first, horn in the oj)era orchestras. At the age 
of tAvelve, he was brought under the notice of Professor Tesei, 
of Bologna, who, for two years, gave him lessons in pianoforte- 
playing and singing; his voice being then rarely beautiful. 
When he was fourteen he directed the music for a strolling 
opera company. In 1807 ho returned to Bologna,—there 
studied composition under Padre Mattel, and added to his 
knoAvledge of the pianoforte by making acquaintance with one 
Prinetti, an eccentric, half-mad professor’, who used to sleep at 
night in the town arcades—propped up against some wall, and 
AA'ho pretended to play tlie scales Avith his finger and thumb only; 
in this the precursor of one Herr Haberbier, whose empirical 
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freaks of the kind amused our London world only a few yeai’s 
ago. In 1808 Rossini was selected, as the best student in the 
Lyceum, to write the show Cantata annually presented to the 
public by the establishment. The success of t his—a ‘ Pianto 
‘ d’ Armenia per la Mortc d’ Orfeo ’—led to his appointment as 
director to the Philharmonic Concerts of the town and to his 
directing performances of Haydn’s * Creation ’ and ‘ Scjisons ; ’ 
and thence to his intimacy with the composer’s symphonies 
and quartetts. Better studies for a modern musician could 
not be named; since for purity of style, limitless variety of 
resource, and such total absence of mannerism as provides 
against — if it do not preclude, imitation — they are un¬ 
rivalled. Certain biographers of the transcendental or sensa¬ 
tional schools, who will have wonders at the expense of truth, 
have been used to represent Rossini as one of those heaven- 
born men of genius who owe nothing to culture. If such 
human creatures there be—an assumplion which may be 
gravely questioned—Rossini, at all events, was not one of the 
number. He retained everything that he learned, with a 
memory as tenacious as his readiness of comprehension was 
quick and piercing. But that his studies had been as sound 
as they Averc versatile cannot bo doubted. 

The first Italian opem produced by Rossini Avas a trifle in 
one act, ‘ La Cam biale di Matrimonio,’ given at the Teatro 
San Mose of Venice in the year 1810. His last Avork of the- 
kind was ‘ Semiramide,’ Avritten also for the ‘ Sea City ’ in 
1823. More than thirty operas were Avritten in the interval, 
Avith a rapidity Avhich is all but miraculous, the composer's 
knoAvn indolence of temperament, and the excellence of the 
fruits of his labour considered. He Avas used to speak of not 
having been hurried over ‘ Semiramide ’! because it took him 
only some thirty days to AATite that o[)era. It is true that 
Avhen he Avas at AA'^ork for Italy, he availed himself of his right 
to employ in any new production the best pieces of music which 
had belonged to his former operas flung out Avithout success ; 
and the pedants and small composers jealotis of his fame, on thi.s 
ground, accused him of having ‘ Avritten himself out; ’ a charge 
brought against every man whose creative genius is prolific; 
—against Handel the gorgeous and unscrupulous—and, in 
another time and a less limited world, against Scott, ere one 
half of the novelist’s career was run. 

No former thirteen years of musical production for the stage 
by one man ever yielded so much, to delight, to intoxicate, and 
to revolutionise the public of Europe, as Rossini’s operas. The 
swarm of rival composers, SAvept aAvay by the force of the 
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new enchantment, looked on it with bitter envy. Only two 
among them may be said to have stood their ground. One of 
these was Pacini, who died recently at a patriarchal age, having 
poured forth hosts of productions in every style and form; 

-—among the last and most ambitious, liis Symphony a few 
vears ago.- written for the solemnity at Florence, when Dante 
w'as commemorated and his statue was placed in the Piazza di 
Santa Croce. The other was Mercadante, still living, whose 
best works, though more carefully composed than Pacini’s, 
and showing worthier aspirations, rarely rise above a certain 
a!n])le and stately mediocrity, and whose less good contribu¬ 
tions arc at once vapid and heavy. Donizetti and Bellini and 
Signor Verdi belong to another dispensation, if not to a later 
jieriod. Both Pacini and Mercadante, throughout their long 
prolific career, traded on Rossini’s forms—amplifying or vary¬ 
ing thorn, as Rossini had done in the case of Mosca’s and 
l^aiir’s—but adding little or nothing original to the singer’s 

Thei’c ai’c amateurs of all countries still extant who can 
distinctly remember the commotion caused by the outburst 
of a ffenius so audacious and so fascinating as Rossini’s, 
'riic cant of criticism was in some small degree justified by 
licenses aiid slips of the pen which could be cited in his 
hastily imiwovised scores; but it was embittered beyond its 
Avont by personal narrowness and envy, not in England only, 
but also on the Continent. Spiteful and gross attacks 
against the sorcerer, who was turning so many heads and 
melting so many hearts—by the pedants and the pedagogues,. 
who ordered their judgments as they had made their w'orks 
on ‘ the principle of the pyramid,’—were circulated by the- 
thousand. What did they all avail ? The writers only- 
fevered and w'cakened themselves, and further confused cverj" 
one's perceptions of what is old and what is new—of right 
and of wrong—by their forcibly feeble attempts to arrest the- 
course of a triumph which was irresistible. The comiioser, who 
could afford'to be careless of jealousies in proportion as he was 
rich in resources, heeded little the heavy noise made by his 
disa.j)pointcd contemporaries and his stupid critics,—and went 
his own way. 

What was worse—this wicked impenetrable being, who was 
driving Dulness and Envy into bilious frenzies, had been en¬ 
dowed also by partial Nature Avith a handsome ])resencc, a 
shroAvd wit, and that tongue of a charmer, which few women 
Avhose Avorld he frequented Avere able or cared to resist. His 
gallantries Averc countless; and, after he had added celebrity to 
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his other fascinations, it may be said without scandal that they 
were courted wherever he went. He Avas inanied twice; 
his first marriage secured to him an ample competency. La 
Colhran, then reigning as Sultana of the Theatre San Carlo 
at Naples, had amassed money there. She Avas a maguili- 
cently handsome ivoman, and is described as having been 
in her best days a grand and accomplished singer. For her 
the best and most ambitious of Rossini’s Itidiau operas Avere 
Avritten. The money in her purse, and the gains roa])ed in 
England during a visit made in the luxurious times of George 
IV., Av’ho distinguished the artist Avith the most marked coui’- 
tesies and favours, laid the foundation of a fortune subse¬ 


quently largely augmented, during Rossini’s residence in Paris, 
by his labours for the Grand Opera. On the death of Madame 
Colhran Rossini, the C(jm230ser married again. Of this marriage, 
the lady being still living, it Avould not he decorous to speak ; 
save by calling attention to the confidence and affection con¬ 
firmed by the conqxwcr's testanientaiy dis])osition of his fortune. 
This, on his AvidoAv s decease, Avill, Acith some excciJtion, ulti¬ 
mately revert to Rossini’s native town Pesaro, for the foumhi- 
tion ot a music; school. It is cliaractenstic that the clause of 


the will in AA’hich the be(2ncst is jn'cscribed, enjoins that the 
holders of certain cndoAA'ed scholarships shall be selected and 
reAvarded in proportion as they ilisplay instincts for melody. 

Trait upon trait could be laid together, anecdote after 
anecdote told, letter after letter cited, and still the portrait of 
one of the most rejmesentative men of his country and of our 
time Avould be left inconqjlete. One or tAvo marking facts, 
however, may be put on recoi'd. While Rossini Avas exquisitely 
alive to the enjoyment of ca ciy- luxury purchaseable by money, 
he Avas anything but greedy of gain. Higher sums ha\"e been 
realised in this country by a single Avaltz tune, nay, by one of 
those miserable amateur English ballads, Avhich English artists 
of worth have dishonoured themselves by singing for hire, than 
hy any one of the operas produced by Rossini before he ar¬ 
rived in Paris. And yet the list of these includes ‘ Tancredi,’ 
' Barbiere,’ ‘ La Cenerentola,’ ‘ La Donna del Lago,’ 

* Zelraira ’ (to our thinking, his Italian masterpiece), ‘ La 

* Gazza Ladra,’ ‘ Mosd,’ ‘ Otello,’ and ‘ Semiramide.’ His 
physical indolence was as great as his mental activity. His 
‘ Barbiere’ was Avritten by him during a few days passed 
by him in bed—under pressure and in presence of the artists 
who were to appear in the opera. Some of his original 
music is irretrievably lost, including an overture in the Spanish 
style. This was replaced by the present prelude, which had 
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already done duty in one or two previous operas, liossini was 
a keen lover of the pleasures of the table; he cherished thcj 
superstitions of the Italian folk, and feared the Evil Eye. lie 
feared railways still more ; and when he removed himself for 
the last time from Italy to Paris, he insisted on being dragged 
through the long journey in a carriage as safer than and there¬ 
fore preferable to the new-fangled mode of conveyance. lie 
was at once cultivated and ignorant—petty and noble, sensual 
yet simple—a man of wonderful acuteness, yet free from 
disguise; in brief, as brilliant an example of contradictions 
existing in the same human beinc: as the world has ever seen. 

O O 

Not content with being conversant with the psist music of all 
styles and countries, lie Avas to the last willing, nay eager, to 
make acqu.aintance Avith all that Avas passirjg in the Avorld 
from Avhich he had retired, and he expressed his sympathy or 
antipathy Avith a direct clearness there Avas no misunderstand¬ 
ing. (.'ertain of his opinions I’ceorded Averc curious examples of 
prejudice. lie aaxis used to speak contemptuously of Each, as 
a tiresome fugue Avi'itor, little foreseeing, it may be, the painful 
efforts in that form of composition Avhich he Avas about to 
introduce in his last i\fass ; but he enjoyed and revered Handel. 
His enthusiasm for JMozart kncAv no bounds ; he appreciated 
Beethoven and Weber and Mendelssohn as they deserved. 


In his Intercourse Avith other musicians, in the assistance of 
his contemporaries and successors by counsel, sympathy, and 
time, not seldom Avasted on the ungrateful and unAA’'orthy, 
Kossini Avas shrcAvd, generous, <!ordial, and jiaticnt. AVhen he 
was actiA'ely engaged in the management of the Italian Opera 
at Paris, he Avas resolute in }>ringing forward jMeyerbeer as a 
stage composer; and, though that astute a7ul unscrujmlous 
Prussian virtually displaced him at the Grand Opera of Paris, 
the tAA"o men, if not precisely sincere friends, remained on 
cordial terms so long as their lives lasted. It may be added 
that Meyerbeer did not repay Rossini’s kmdiiess after the 
fashion recommended by Benjamin Franklin—namely, by giving 
corres])onding encouragement, in his turn, to younger artists. 
Rossini was prescient, acute, and kindly in doing justice to the 
brilliant genius of M. Auber. He loA'ed Bellini—the com¬ 
poser Avho may be said, by the operas ‘ Sonnambula ’ and 
‘ Norma,’ to have thrust him from the Italian stage—as though 
the young Sicilian had been Ids son. Not long before his 
death he received a letter from one of the hundred ncAv Italian 
composers whose presumption keeps pace ivith their impotence, 
requesting him to acc^t the dedication of a new ‘ Barbiere,* 
and hoping that no offence would be taken at the attempt. 
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To Signor dell’ Argine’s modest petition the master wrote an 
answer paternal in its indulgence, fraternal in its courtesy;— 
acceding to the request, and recalling how, in his own youth, 
he had ventured to treat the same subject, though that might 
have been thought occupied and closed by Paisiello’s popular 
opera. It ivas admirable to see with what an electric readiness 
llossini, when an old man, yet not indiflFercnt to the concerns 
of others, could point out the strong and the weak points in 
any manuscripts submitted to him; with what justice he could 
suggest the remedy needed, no matter what the style or the 
subject of the Avork. Never was praise more exquisite in its 
discrimination, never Avas blame less mortifying in its sincerity, 
than his. 

‘ For years,’ Avrites a groat singer and musician, Avho has long dis¬ 
appeared from the scene of her successes, ‘ I enjoyed the inestimable 
advantage of his friendship—steadily shoAvn to me as an artiste —in 
advice and help. But in this, Kossini Avas e<iually generous to all 
musicians of everv nation; and he made so light of these favours that 
many seemed to forget that tliey Averc such. Never Avas there a man 
more simple and unafFected in his manners. He Avas at once quiet and 
cheerful; as delightful to the young and inexperienced, as to men and 
Avomen of the Avorld having talents dilFerent from his own. His Avifc 
and s.atire, though keen, wei-e so polished as seldom if ever to offend, 
unless it Avere the over-pretentious. He had a sweet and equal temper 
even imder provocjition, and a gratitude amounting almost to religion, 
for any favour, great or small, by Avhich ho conceived himself to have- 
benefited.’ 

Of course, acting as Rossini did, from impulse rather than 
principle, and revelling in the consciousness of humours Avhich 
might kindle antipathies, this great genius was sometimes un¬ 
just in his judgments—too often insincere in his commendations. 
As an instance of his injustice, he Avas Avont to speak dis¬ 
paragingly of the greatest female dramatic singer of our time— 
Pasta—dwelling ungenerously on the natural defects Avhich not 
even her indomitable genius could Avholly subdue, and forget¬ 
ting the splendour of interpretation which she had thrown into 
his Avorks. There has been no Tnncredi or Semiramidc like her¬ 
self. This prejudice was made all the more unpardonable by the 
indiscriminate bounty of his toleration. Clamorously beset as 
he was by all manner of musical empirics and pretenders, and, 
Avhether from good nature or from indolence, unwilling to 
refuse access to anyone, Rossini gave out written praise with a 
facility unAvorthy of a real artist and an honest man. He Avas 
wont to say in explanation, that none of those Avhom he ad¬ 
dressed—already acquainted with his cypher—could fail to dis¬ 
tinguish between such Avords of course as warrant nothing, and 
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such credentials as indicate real value. But his insincerity 
bore hard on the poor, self-deceived, pretending creatures, 
whose belief in the recommendation was as implicit as their 
after disappointment must necessarily be cruel. A collection 
of his testimonials would be a curious contribution to the lite¬ 
rature of Art—one far more humiliating to the giver than to his 
recipients. It is sad but true that in no social transactions of 
daily recurrence ai c duty and responsibility so unscrupulously 
overlooked—by men, too, who would recoil with abhorrence 
from every thought of double-dealing—as in the writing of 
such false letters of credit. 

Thus much of the man. Of the musician and his works it 
is not easy to speak, owing to what may be called the confu¬ 
sion which marked his artistic life, especially at the time 
when he was throwing out inspiration after inspiration with¬ 
out effort to meet the wants of the hour. It w'ould be dif- 
ticult, probably impossible, to draw out a cori’ect and chrono¬ 
logical catalogue of Rossini’s Italian operas; and the task, 
if completed, would destroy those theories of ripening and 
development which critics of a certain order love to build 
up and lay hold iqion. An instance or two may be given 
in addition to those already cited. It is known that an 
early Oi’atorio, ‘ Giro in Babilonia,’ furnished a chorus to 
‘ Aureliano in Palmyra,’ which afterwards took the fonn of 
yllmaviva's opening air in‘ II Barbierc.’ One of the same for¬ 
gotten works contained the germ of that stupendous finale to 
‘ Moise’—the French ‘Most*,’ which, as an example of climax, 
rising by degrees till a final delirium of excitement is arrived 
at, st.ands alone and supreme among a thousand similar pieces 
of musical effect and passion. Several of Rossini’s operas must 
have died and made no sign, and, in any event, have been in¬ 
excusably overlooked by his biographer. Among these was 
‘ Bianca e Faliero,’ which, nevertheless, contains a duet in his 
most stately and florid style, and a quartett with chorus, ‘ Cicl 
‘ il mio labbro,’ only outdone in vigour and progressive brilliancy 
by i\\Q finale from ‘ Moise,’just refen-ed to. Of Rossini’s can¬ 
tatas, most of them produced on the spur of the moment for 
some temporary purpose, and the best thoughts of which may 
have been used later in more substantial Avorks, no complete 
list exists. 

His manner of working has been censured as dishonest and 
careless, savouring of indolence and contempt of his public. That 
he appropriated from the works of other composers whatever form 
or phrase struck his fancy is not to be denied. As has been said, 
he had no scruple in improving one or tAvo marked rhythmical 
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phrases, first indicated in the overtures of that arch-intriguer 
Paer. Mosca, a second-rate composer, now entirely forgotten 
save by the title of one of his operas, ‘ 1 due Pretendenti delusi,’ 
used to lay claim to the invention of the crescendo^ subsequently 
used to excess in Kossini’s operas. liut most men prodigal in 
musical productiveness and rich in their own genius have been 
thus unscrupulous. Handel’s habits of wholesale unblushing 
appropriation are well known. Mozart, the affluence of whose 
invention and science is almost unparalleled, could borrow fi’om 
Gluck’s ballet of ‘Don .Juan’the supernatural music in the 
cemetery scene of ‘ Don Giovanni.’ Weber has been accused 
of pillaging a forgotten comjioser Bdhncr, who jjerished in 
misery and madness brought on by disorderly conduct. The 
reminiscences, probably unconscious ones, Avhich Mendelssohn’s 
w^orks contain could be numbered by scores. Meyerbeer re¬ 
produced ‘ Paddy Carey,’ an Irish national air, in the orgie 
which closes ‘ Le Prophctc.’ Haydn .and llcethovcn arc pro¬ 
bably the only two composei's that could be iiamed who owed 
little or no inspiration to anyone save themselves. It is only 
the narrow-minded, who find it cjisier to note coincidences of 
fancy than to comprehend and set forth indiAidualitics of 
style, that can dwell on these admitted truths in a grudging 
spirit. Let them be m.ade the most of, and the drawback 
on the glory of the masters of art is too small to be Avorth 
counting. There is enough originality in the introductions 
to Rossini’s OA'ertures—such as those to ‘ L’Italisxna,’ ‘II 


‘ Barbiere,’ ‘ La Gazza,’ ‘ Taucredi,’ ‘ Le Siege de Corinthe,’ 
‘ Guillaume Tell,’ to compensate for all the plagiarisms and 
appropriations which the bilious and pedantic have magnified 
into monstrous sins against good faith and true ari. 


It is to be observed, hoAvever, that so soon as a position of 
settled importance and dignity Avas insured to Rossini, rescuing 
him from all the shifts and necessities of a precarious life—so 
soon as he receiA^ed his appointment at the Grand Opera of 
Paris—he began to finish his compositions Avith scrupulous self- 
respect. This his operas ‘ Le Siege do Corinthe,’ a reconsidera¬ 
tion of ‘ Maometto Secondo,’ ‘ Le Comte Ory,’ in which the 
occasional piece Avritten for the coronation of Charles X., and 


represented by such a galaxy of artists as could not now be 
gathered were the world of singers ransacked, Avas adapted and 
perfected for the stage, his ‘ Moise,’ and, most of all, his ‘ Guil- 
* lanme Tell,’ attest. None of these new scores are chargeable 
with borrowed matter. But their maker confided in his special 
musical genius too arrogantly: he heeded too little what he set— 
nay, it has been said, he absolutely turned away from subjects 
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in which the dramatist might have sliarcd honours with the 
musician, and to such a forcible tragedy as ‘La Juive ’—perhaps 
the best serious opera book in being—preferred tlie ‘Guillaume 
‘ Tell’ of M. Jouy, in which the inspiriting Swass legend was 
only rescued from utter nullity and dulness by the ingenious 
counsels and suggestions of a refined and poetical opera-singer, 
Adolphe Kourrit. His habit of mistaken selection is only an 
ex[)rcssion in another form of the insolence of Catalani’s hus¬ 
band, who demanded for the formation of an opera merely 
‘ my wife and five or six puppets.’ The music was to super¬ 
sede the story—to make the acting a matter of secondary in¬ 
terest. In his generation Hellini was—and later, Signor Verdi 
has been—far wiser and more careful in the selection of their 
themes for the Stage. 

During his residence in Paris, though Kossini entirely with- 
tlrew from the theatre—Avhetlicr from pique or self-knowledge 
it matters little—he amused himself diligently by composi¬ 
tion. One or two of the works thus j)roduced, such as the 
‘ Stabat ’ and the ‘Soirees -Napolitaines,’ may be included in 
the list of his best writings. Not so his attempts at piano¬ 
forte music; these are flavourless and ineffective, betraying 
timidity and inexperience. The latest public offering pre- 
sf-nted during his lifetime w.as a ‘ Chant des Titans,’ wi’itten 
for the Great hjxhibition of Paris and not heard of since. 
The ‘ Solemn ’ or ‘ Little ’ Mass, with the strange cynical dedi¬ 
cation twiginally jwefixed to it by him—though it was touched 
and retouched by him during many later years—is somewhat 
flat and laboured as compared with most of his music. Put 
a like character may be applied to most of the later eflbrts 
of men who were originally the most facile and fertile in the 
production of their ideas. When they have ceased to be spon¬ 
taneous—when they pause to weigh, to measure, to recon¬ 
sider—they have too often lost power, without arriving at any 
solid excellence sufficient to compensate for the weakness of 
a languid inspiration. 

Such are a few among the many characteristics, whether he 
be considered as an artist or as a man, which distinguished the 
greatest composer for the musical stage whom Italy has ever 
produced. The justice of the future will not be wanting to 
Rossini and to his works, the influence of which has been fai' 
wider and deeper than pedants have admitted or superficial ad¬ 
mirers have dreamed. Their vogue, for the moment, has largely 
gone by, because they contain too much of what is sensuous 
and perishable, and because the conditions of musical execution 
have changed; but that the Master’s fame will last so long as 
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Music lasts, must be admitted by ever}' one who studies the 
chronicle of art and its achievements with honesty and genial 
sympathy for everything that is good after its kind. 

We have now to turn to as painfully interesting a book as 
the library of Autobiography contains; and to consider the story 
of a man’s life, told by himself with such an agony of self¬ 
exaltation that it is impossible to withhold pity, akin though 
that be to contempt. There is no Avant of vivacity in the nar¬ 
rative—but a prevailing Avant of vei’acity, such as must ahvays 
distinguish Avorks professedly Avritten for effect. Like other 
egotists Avho have accused themselves of vices in Avhich they 
indulged at the utmost sparingly, Berlioz had no disinclination 
to parade the prejudices and the extravagances which marked 
his feverish career, to bloAv the trumpet of exaggeration before 
his own small talents—being, in his OAvn fxncy, another Lara, 
another Childe Harold; one of those chartered beings Avhose 
mystical supremacy and power are to strike astonishment into 
the hearts of men— a musician deriding such old pedants having 
paunches (the coarse phrase is his, not ours) as Bach and 
Handel—the superior to Mozart, the equal of Weber, the con¬ 
tinuer of Beethoven; a man playing an artist’s part Avho led a 
stormy, defiant, and not very honourable life, chequered by 
some flashes of success, corroded by unjustified ambitions and 
jealousies and violent passions—to be closed in misery pitiable 
to contemplate—in a death Avhich no one lamented—in a graA'C 
Avhich no pilgrim Avill visit as a shrine. 

The key to the unlovely peculiarities and characteristics of 
Berlioz may be found in the portrait Avhich faces the title-page of 
these public confessions. In this, as in the well-known likeness 
of Cowper, may be read, by anyone versed in physiognomy, the 
signs of mental disteinperaturc, the story of a SAVord Avearing 
out its scabbard. Were not some such interpretation of the 
kind to be accepted, the impression produced by this book in 
respect to its writer would be simply odious. 

Hector Berlioz was born in the year 1803 at la Cote-Saint- 
Andre, a small toAvn in the department of the Iscre. His father 
was a ])hysician; like many of his profession, a liberal—not to 
say a free-thinker; a good and just man, somewhat addicted to 
opium-eating. His mother Avas a devotee, Avho did her utmost 
to train up the boy in the Roman Catholic faith. Dming the 
first seven years of his life her prayers appeared to be answered. 
Her son received impressions of mystic solemnity, not without 
their sensuous beauty, which never utterly Avore out. But a 
spirit of rebellion soon began to manifest itself.. He flung off the 
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yoke of Superstition—he learned what he pleased and how lie 
pleased. Although he was moved to hysterical enthusiasm by 
certain passages in the classic poets, such as the tragedy of 
Dido’s fate told in the ^ yDneid,’ his principal delight was in 
books of travel and wild adventure among savage people, and 
in shadowing out diseoveries and hair-breadth ’scapes, of which 
he was to be the hero. But these violent desires and delights 
were soon to be replaced by others. Before Hector had reached 
the ripe age of thirteen, the boy imagined himself to be furi¬ 
ously in love with a Mademoiselle Estelle Gautier; and the 
throes and fevers of this fancy arc recorded in paragraphs which 
have a suspiciously ‘ false air ’ of similar confessions by Bousseau 
and Byron. By this time, however, the stirrings of a more real 
jiassion had made themselves felt Avithin him. His father, Avho 
determined that he should be a physician, bribed him to study 
osteology and anatomy by the sonicn hat illogical presents of a 
flageolet, a flute, and later a guitar. But the boy sate uj) at night 
secretly to study, witliout a mastei', Bameau’s treatise on har¬ 
mony, and to put down notes, as other boys have done before and 
sin(;c, fondly imagining them com])ositions. No matter; he was 
to be forced into medicine. His sentiinetital disgust to all the 
needful studies and physically revolting experiences Avhich 
must be mastered ere medical skill is reached, is dwelt on by 
Berlioz in his most spasmodic manner. We have a right to 
question its sincerity; observing as avc do in later pages of the 
book, hoAv he may be said to have gloated over details which 
coidd haA'e been recorded by no man having within him one 
touch of human delicacy—one spark of that real reverence 
Avith Avhich the anguish of Life and the repose of Death should 
be regarded. Nothing (to cite one instance) can be imagined 
more coarsely revolting than the passage describing the ex¬ 
humation and burial in the same grave of his tAvo avIa'CS.— 
Among other of his collected Avritings is an attempt at an 
art-novel, ‘ Euphonia,’ the catastrophe of Avhich is needlessly 
brutal, and ghastly in no common degree ; such as could only 
have suggested itself to an imagination thoroughly depraved. 
And yet throughout his autobiography Bcidioz parades himself 
as endowed Avith the most exquisite impulsiveness of feeling 
and perception—too nobly sensitive to be happy, or to succeed 
as the callous herd arc content to do. 

Berlioz was sent up to Paris to study Physic on a scanty 
allowance. It was perhaps hoped that tlie scantiness of the 
home subsidies on AA’hich he Avas to live and study might 
prevent the aberrations so sincei’cly dreaded by his father, so 
superstitiously by his mother. But the reckoning aa'hs as vain 
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as are most reckonings of the kind. Berlioz neglected the 
dissecting-room for the ‘ Danaides ’ of Salieri (with Spontini’s 
Bacchanal introduced), and the ‘ Stratonice ’ of Meliul, at 
the Grand Opera;—where Madame Branchu was singing and 
Bigottini exhibiting her admirable pantomimic powers. He 
got access to the library of the Conservatoire, and there de¬ 
voured the scores of Gluck, for which he had ‘ an instinctive 
‘ passion.’ The question was ])resently brought to an issue. The 
young man would be a musician, not a provincial doctor; and, 
in spite of the avei’sion of his relations, succeeded in carrying 
his point. A fellow-student at the Conservatoire introduced 
him to Lesueur, wdth a grand cantata written by him as 
credentials. The French master pointed out the total absence 
of logical construction and grammatical training in this am¬ 
bitious essay, and recommended him, with as much patience 
as kindness, to enter upon a severe and systematic course of 
study. Berlioz expresses his gratitude, as in duty bound to 
do, for the gracious intentions of his adviser; but in the 
very next breath breaks out into a sneering lament over the 
time wasted by him in learning and unloaiming ‘ antediluvian 
‘ theories,’ and in forcing himself to admire the service-music 
furnished by the French Court composer to the cha])el of the 
Tuileries. Far easier than to master the precepts of art, and on 
these to form and found a style of his own, was it for Berlioz 
to spoil paper by violent pretences at composition. The first 
of these which came to a hearing was a Mass produced at the 
Church of Saint-Roch,thc worst portions of which (he says) were 
those the most admired by Lesueur, being imitations of his own 
Aveak Avriting. The Mass failed, says our autobiogra])her, largely 
owing to the shameful badness of its performance. lie re-Avi'ote 
and corrected it; resolute to bring it to a second hearing. The 
news of the failure, hoAvever, reached his parents, who taunted 
him as one having mistaken his vocation, and threatened to 
stop the supplies. It was necessary to prove them in the 
wrong by bringing forward the corrected work successfully. 
But the means were not forthcoming. Acting on a friend’s 
advice, he wrote a petition for assistance to Chateaubriand; 
who in courtly phrase, regretted inability to lend either money 
or countenance. Chance befriended him better in the person of 
an amateur of noble family, M. Augustin de Pons, who was at 
that time rich, and who having been present when the Mass was 
butchered at the Church of ^int-Roch, volunteered to lend its 
composer the money required to obtain a better result at a second 
performance. The Mass was repeated and went magnificently— 
thanks to this timely succour. On looking back, Berlioz candidly 
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confesses in his Memoirs that tlie music was not worthy of 
a hearing. The sequel to the misplaced generosity of De Pons 
was sad. lie lost his fortune ; and after some years of struggle 
for an existence by giving music lessons, committed suicide in 
the utmost misery. Berlioz endeavoured to serve him, by 
Tinmin tr Tnm from time to time in the ‘ Journal des Debats,’ 
unable, he avers, to do more for his early benefactor. But 
this was the misfortune of the unhappy being throughout his 
life. Never was man more munificently assisted by others, 
never did artist do less in repayment, by holding out the liand 
of assistance and symi)athy to those of a younger generation. 

Another feather in the cap of this turbulent youngster—here 
set forth with great complacency by himself—was his quarrel 
with Cherubini, avIio had just entered on his duties as Director 
of the Conservatoire, and had there established a system of 
order eminently necessary to the Avell-being of that school, 
which conduced in great measure to its value and excellence 
as a great European establishment. The Italian was not the 
most amiable of men; but an enthusiastic neophyte might 
have endured the strictness in authority of a musician Avho 
could write ‘ Lcs Deux tfournees,’ and that grandest of modem 
classical operas ‘ Mcdce.’ The anecdote here told only makes 
the scholar’s insolence—not the master’s punctiliousness —ridi- 
cidous. Berlioz rejoices in detailing the revenges with Avhich, 
in after-life, he was able to commemorate this petty quari'el. 
But from fii’st to last, he was more Avilling to provoke than to 
disarm opposition. His father, Avho bore his absurdities and 
violences with wonderful patience, was, in the end, disap- 
])ointed and Avearied into leaving him to his OAvn resources. 
T’o eke out his scanty means, he took service as a chorus- 
singer at the Opera Comique, like many of the chorus there, 
without a voice. 

Passing over'many adventures, avo may come to the year 
18.30, when Berlioz made a step forAV'ard, by arranging for the 
July Festival ‘ La Marseilhuse ’ with a double chorus and huge 
orchestra. The colossal success of this led to his acquaintance 
with that strange man liouget de Lisle. There was a project 
that the two should lay violent hands on ‘ Othello,’ as the sub¬ 
ject of an opera. Having, after four years of competition, at 
last succeeded in gaining the first prize at the Institut, for a 
Cantata on the subject of ‘ Sardanapalus,’ Berlioz Avas con¬ 
demned to the privilege of tAvo years’ residence at Home. 
Nothing is more characteristic than his outburst of ignorant 
sarcasm at the reward for which he had competed, unless it be 
his account of the first execution of his Cantata, the final scene 
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of which missed fire ‘ owing to the accursed stupidity ’ (we are 
quoting his own words) of the orchestra.—‘ Sardanapalus,’ 
however, was not to end without an explosion, made by its 
author, in a fit of sublime rage, throwing his score at the heads 
of the players—upsetting the music desks, and terrifying 
Malibran. At a subsequent concert, a second performance 
went over more correctly. At this the ‘ Fantastic Symphony ’ 
was performed, to the great delight of the Abbe Liszt, who 
attested his admiration by transcribing it for the piano. Satis¬ 
fied, it would seem, by his success, the Laureate-elect did his 
best to evade tbe detested condition of two years’ residence in 
the Eternal City. Like Madame de Staiil, he hankered after 
the kennel of the Rue de Bac. There was nothing to be 
learned for the musician in Rome. Some one made the same 
disparaging remark in Mendelssohn’s heaving. ‘ Notliing? 
was his answer. ‘ There is Rome to be learned ! ’ A proof of 
the truth of this saying is absolutely to be found in the music 
of our arrogant Frenchman, Avhose two best woi’ks arc the 
overture to ‘ Lc Camaval Remain,’ and the opera ‘ Benvenuto 
* Cellini.’ That Italy yielded him other inspirations beside 
these, the ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ symphony, and the opera 
‘ Beatrice and Benedick ’ remain to attest. 

But Paris had other and greater attractions for Berlioz than 
the Grand Opera or the library of the Conservatoire. The 
French capital had been startled out of its wonted indifference 
to foreign things by the invasion of a company of English 
actors, who made Shakspearc the rage. At the head of these 
was Mi.ss Smithson, a handsome woman and a forcible acti’ess, 
who in England had never ariiycd at such reputation as was 
gained by the Kembles and Miss O’Neill, and who may be de¬ 
scribed as now forgotten here. By one of those chances of for¬ 
tune which are described in tbe adage of a Prophet’s honour. 
Miss Smithson became popular to excess among tbe French; 
and our young stage-stricken student conceived the sublime idea 
of winning and wearing so rare a prize. Berlioz beset this J uliet 
with advances .and protestations in season and out of season,— 
to the disgust of her guardians and the terror of herself:—made 
desperate efforts to gain her attention and favour, by offering 
to her notice performances of his works which even the Pa¬ 
risians had hardly learned to endure, still less to relish. It is 
true that this all-devouring passion did not prevent its owner 
ftom indulging in other amours, the details of wdiich are cyni¬ 
cally. hinted at by him, as so many pleasing follies of youth. 
At last, however, no help was to be found. The young Pa¬ 
risian Laureate was compelled to endure the official retvard for 
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which he had contended; and set forth to the Eternal City, in 
a mood of stormy yet sulky resolution, neither to enjoy nor to 
profit by anything which was to be seen and heard there. 

'Probably no inmate ever arrived at the Villa Medici so 
utterly unmanageable and unsympathising as Berlioz. That 
establishment for beneficed students was then presided over by 
the good and gifted Horace Vernet, whose geniality and re¬ 
fined artistic nature, according to universal testimony, exercised 
an influence to the benefit of everyone who approached him. 
Hardly had Berlioz crossed its threshold and run the gauntlet of 
curiosity and mockery to Avhich every new comer was ex])oscd, 
than he resolved on returning to France : having been stung 
into misery by the silence of a certain wicked woman—Avho had 
superseded Mademoiselle Estelle and Miss Smithson ! To her 
indifference an outbreak of calumnious accusations and menaces 
succeeded; and a fit of delirium on the part of the Avould-bc 
Childe Harold. It was in vain that Horace Vernet conde¬ 
scended to reason with such a madman. Home to Franee Berlioz 
Avould go at the risk of being struck off' the list of students. 
His travelling provision Avas singular,—including, among other 
matters, a pair of pistols, poisons in readiness for suicide, and 
a suit of woman’s clothes for some undisclosed purpose. Pos¬ 
sibly, the talc is in large part a figment; at all events, avo are 
forthwith told hoAV his madness calmed itself, and his gloomy 
courage oozed out, by the time that he reached the Corniehe— 
hoAv the pilgrim Avrote a penitent letter to Vernet begging to 
be forgiven — hoAV a kind and paternal answer came in due 
time ; and how Berlioz Avent back to his prison-house,—it is 
to be hojied, having left on the AA’^ay his drugs and his feminine 
gear. 

The chapters of these Memoirs devoted to Italy are alike 
affected in style and empty of matter. He appears to haA"c 
taken slight pains to profit by his sojourn iu the South. "With 
a self-conceit not rare in his countrymen, he disdained master¬ 
ing the language, or studying the Avorks concerning Avhieh he 
could so complacently deliver his depreciating dicta. He had 
particular pleasure in decrying Palestrina’s music; complain¬ 
ing of its Avamt of innate significance in the fitting of sound 
to sense; entirely overlooking a fact not to be gainsaid, that 
one half of all musical expression and meaning of every given 
sequence of notes lies in their execution; —and that the same - 
identical phrase may be turned to the purposes of joy or sor¬ 
row, inasmuch as it is delivered with triumphant boldness or 
languishing pathos. No more instructive study could present 
itself than the comparison of his pert and jejune remarks on 
VOL. oxxxm. xo. ccLxxr. e 
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the Sistinc music with those of Mendelssohn, his fellow-student 
in Rome. Both were struck by the slenderness of its melody; 
but the young Prussian could delight in it for the sake 
of its pathetic harmonies, and the wonderful manner in which 
these w'cre drawn out and enhanced by performances regu¬ 
lated according to the original traditions. The impertinence 
of the young Freuchman becomes more characteristic -when his 
estimate of his owm compositions is taken into account. They 
are of little or no value (or, to put it otherwise, scarcely com¬ 
prehensible), he owns, uidoss he was at hand to direct and 
animate the performance. Every other conductor who has lent 
himself to the ungrateful task is cither placarded as incom¬ 
petent or damned with faint praise. 

The hated time of reward and exile went over, and at last 
Berlioz was free to return to Paris, there to commence that 
struggle with life, in which lie was onlj”^ ])artially victorious. 
It was complicated by the return of old passions and de¬ 
sires. The glory of the Shakspearian idol whom he had w'or- 
shipped was now on the wane. The English actress had 
somewhat declined in public fa^'our ; she was heavily in debt; 
and her situation had been rendered desperate by a serious 
accident, -which precluded the possibility of her again a])pear- 
ing on the stage. It Avas under these changed circumstances 
that Berlioz renewed his old offers of marriage to Miss Smith- 
son. This is the one generous transaction of his life. After 
some hesitation and discussion on the part of her family, his 
offers Avere accepted. The marriage, as might have been 
foreseen, proved ultimately a most unhaj)py one. The man 
was moody and violent, incapable of curbing his inclinations 
in Avhatever direction they led him. The Avoman was sel¬ 
fish, jealous, and it has been said, intemperate. For a Avhile, 
hoAA'^ever, they fought on in company. With the vicAV of 
eking out his resources, Berlioz became a ncAvspaper critic. 
Such a position must alAA’ays be perilous to anyone who, be¬ 
sides criticising, desires to create. Nothing in this book is 
more characteristic than the cynicism of the revelations of Ber¬ 
lioz on the subject. He consented to fulfil an avowedly loath¬ 
some task in order to earn money;—as if the calling Avere 
not one only to be carried thi-ough by severe reference to the 
standards of truth and duty. That, when tlius exercised, it proA'es 
one of the least gainful occupations in which literary skill and 
f^cy, borne out by special knowledge, can engage themselves, 
is sadly tnio—nor less so that, therefore, there'clings to it a 
perpetual temptation to favouritism and venality, hard to be 
resisted by any save those whose mental tone and moral standard 
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are high. Berlioz turned ite privileges and temptations to 
account with considerable adroitness. Ills style was bright, 
lively, and pungent. His allusions and illustrations were ori¬ 
ginal, if often eccentric ; his parade of knoAvlcdgc was as skilful 
as if the knowledge had been deep or extensive; his assump¬ 
tion of courageous honesty imjiosing. He managed to make 
himself followed and feared, and had no scruples to ] 5 revent his 
misusing the privileges of one in authority. What he suffered 
in forcing himself to write mystifying re 2 )orts of musical works 
which he despised and could not recollect is not, he tells us, to 
be described. The suffering, it may bo suspected, was not 
fatally keen ; at l) 0 st, degrading to the manhood of him who con¬ 
sented to endure it for lucre. What he gives us to understand 
is, that the influence which his spiiit of caustic mischief or 
enthusiasm (i^erhajis both) exercised on the leaders of journals 
made jirojutiatory measures necessary. Uncouth and ill-coiu- 
jirchended as his own music was, it was thought adAisablo to 
throw so 2 )s to Cerberus, Berlioz was commissioned by Go¬ 
vernment to comj)oso grand C(>m])ositions for state festivals; 
by the managers of the Grand Opera—that centre of admirable 
theatrical creations—to Avrite for the theatre. Hoav abominabl)'- 
he was treated on both occasions—how the official authorities 
cheated him of his just gains, and tlie theatrical managers con¬ 
spired to make his operas fail—arc told by him Avith a i-ancoiir 
of misrein'escntation which is ruefully significant. Impossible 
Avas it for one like himself to admit on retrospect that his Avorks 
had not in them the clemciAts of success; easy to revile and 
vitU 2 Acrato, though not in forma j)an2)eris. His merit as an 
artist considered, it may be deliberately asserted that fcAv 
men have been moi-e generously uj)held and considerately 
treated thaii himself;—fcAv have made a bettor market of their 
pretensions and outcries against the stupidity or injustice of 
those AAdio refused to aj) 2 Jrcciatc and to jiraise them. 

Most signally Avas the first of the aboA'c assertions illustrated 
by the exceptionally munificent caprice of Paganini. That 
singular man of genius, not Avithout a strong intermixture of 
charlatanry, is reputed to have been generally as miserly as he 
was skilful in gathering his enormous gains. But after hcaiing 
some of the strange, confused compositions of the Frenchman, 
the Italian attested his admiration with a sincerity past doubt. 
Hailing Berlioz as the successor and continuer of Beethoven, 
Paganini placed a large sum of money—twenty thousand francs 
—at Ms disjAosala timely succour. That this Avas not the 
only act of liberal kindness ministered to Berlioz at critical 
junctures of his career his own narrative records. But he Avas 
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throughout more willing to dwell on his troubles and agonies 
than on good offices for his support and solace. 

His professed detestation of the critic’s duties has been men¬ 
tioned, and especially of those which had relation to the Op5ra 
Comique of Paris. A current anecdote, which has never been 
contradicted, and which, if false, ought to have been indignantly 
set right by so high-minded a person, throws some light on 
the matter; besides having reference to one of the decisive 
transactions of his life. The theatre in question numbered 
among its artists a certain Mdlle. Recio; by Nature endowed 
Avith no requisite for success, beyond that of the eager and 
sinister beauty of a harpy. She managed to fascinate Berlioz 
—she clung to him with a desperate closeness, till the death of 
his Avife enabled him to legalise the tie by marrying her. The 
story as one among a million Avould not have been Avorth re¬ 
calling, saA'c for the sake of the anecdote connected Avith it, 
Avhich, as has already been said, A\'as ne\’er contradicted. Till 
her maniage Mdlle. Recio was kept on the list of paid artists 
at the Opera Comique, on the express understanding that she 
Avas never to sing, and that her protector should do all that 
his pen could do in praise and support of the theatre and the 
Avorks given there. Everyone who could be hurt by the ex- 
jjosurc is dead ; otherAvisc it Avould have been Avithheld. 

A Avord or two more may be said on these criticisms, the shal- 
loAvness of Avhich is only equalled by their insincerity. Berlioz - 
kncAv nothing of Bach, nothing of Handel; yet sneered at 
them magnificently as ‘ hommes de ventre.’ Mozart Avas to be 
tolerated as a man aa’Iio might have written good things, had he 
not been the slave of conventionalisms. Rossini Avas long an ob¬ 
ject of his noble hatred. It Avould have given the ‘ marvellous 
‘ boy ’ real delight, he assures us, could he, Avith an infernal 
machine, have bloAvn up the theatres Avhicli Avere degraded by 
the abominable triumphs of the Italian. The inevitable counter¬ 
poise to these stupid antipathies was an immoderate deification 
of two composers—the great Gluck ; the loss great Spontini. 
Neither could do any wrong; neither would bow to the vile 
and vain herd of their interpreters. And yet, with a candour 
Avhich is as cynical as it is inane, Berlioz reminds us how Gluck 
sanctioned the interpolation of an Italian bravura by Bertoni, 
in his * Orfeo,’ and allowed Gossec to complete his ^ Alceste.’ 
It may be questioned whether of the two is the worse—^vulgar 
abuse or vulgar fetichism. The two, however, are bad Dcad- 
sea fruits,—and they grow on the same tree. 

With the year 1841 commenced the brightest period of the 
life of Berlioz—that in which he travelled with his compositions 
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through Germany and Russia. His success in both countries 
has been appealed to by his admirers in proof of his sterling 
merit. But there is nothing in which the influence of tradition 
has been longer lived than in the impression of German sin¬ 
cerity and superiority in musical judgment. That there must be 
still something great, true, and real existing in the country of 
Bach and Handel, and Haydn and Mozart, and Beethoven and 
Weber, has been maintained as earnestly as if the story of Art 
were not a story of periods—of rise and glory and decadence; 
of a Raphael succeeded by a Battoni; of the northern Cathe¬ 
drals exhausting, it may be said, the romance, fancy, and con¬ 
structive variety of Gothic architecture, and superseded by a 
bastard Palladian school calling itself classical. The ‘ young 
‘ Gennans’ have attested their sense, feeling, and knov/lcdge 
by sneering at the old masters of Art, in favour of the muddy 
inanities of Schumann, and the presumptuous extravagances of 
A\’’agner,whom, by the way, Berlioz criticises with a caustic seve¬ 
rity—suspicious to say the least of it, his own practices and 
performances considered. That the respect for law and order, 
without which Society becomes a chaos, and Literature and Art 
drivel and rave, fancying themselves simple or sublime, has been 
weakened throughout Germany, is a s.ad and serious truth. It 
was no wonder, then, that Berlioz should by the destructive 
party there be regarded as an inspired prophet,—as a new and 
shining light; and that his productions, aided by his presence, 
should excite noisy Avonderment among those bent, so runs the 
jargon, on emancipation; that difficulties should be smoothed 
in his path, and the great t)nes of the earth should combine to 
do him honour. That he took no intei’est in the music of the 
country ancient or modern, as compared with his own harps and 
cymbals and drums, is well knoAvn. AVhen he Avas a A'isitqr at 
Leipzig he made a show of curiosity concerning the choral 
(jompositions of Sebastian Bach, Avhich arc preserved in the 
'fhomas Sclnile there. They Avere forwarded for his inspection 
by Mendelssohn. The packet Avas returned, and Avith it the judg¬ 
ment of Berlioz. The seals of the packet had not been broken. 

The original proofs of Beethoven’s C Minor Symphony 
were in I^eipsig during the visit of Berlioz, and examined by 
him. In these pages it is demonstrated that the excrescence of 
tAvo bars in the scherzo, which has been so much discussed, Avas 
simply a printer’s oversight—^the composer having cancelled 
them; and alloAving, perhaps because of his deafness, their 
performance to pass Avithout notice. On this excrescence 
Berlioz had solemnly dilated in print, as a Avonderful stroke of 
genius, worthy of all praise. It is almost needless to add. 
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that he had not the honesty to withdraw his panegyric ; even 
after the error in his data had been set before him. So, later, 
when that greatest work of modern times, Mendelssohn’s 
‘ Elijah ’ was perfonned in London, Berlioz, who had never 
heard it before, or heard it after, left the concert-room at the 
conclusion of the first part, not to return. But he wrote, never¬ 
theless, of the Oratorio. 

There is some amusement to be found in his letters devoted 
to Germany, reporting his successes and his enthusiasms; 
telling in one place how the hem of his garment was kissed, and 
in another, how students were suffocated by their adoration, 
till they w'cre unable to express it. But it is evident that as 
time went on, these delights palled. It may be conjectured 
that a gnawing sense of their unreality began to be felt by 
their object. At all events he became more and more moody 
and arrogant as years went on—increasingly irritated, his 
friends tell us, by the slightest question or criticism; closer 
and more closely wrapped up in the personality, which proved 
like the garment of Dcjanira, a shroud which had within itself 
distemperature and death. 

His last effort of any importance was the completion of his 
huge opera ‘ Les Troyens,’ the text of which was his own. 
When it was completed Berlioz wrote a letter to the Emperor 
of the French, entreating his patronage and interference with 
the authorities of the Grand Opera, in order to get the work 
performed, and offering the book of ‘ Les Troyens ’ to the in¬ 
spection of his Imperial Highness. On tl\c failure of this bold 
measure, that energetic and spirited manager, M. Carvalho, 
w'as rash enough to produce the second part of ‘ Les Troyens,’ 
wlfich is a complete opera in itself, with a lavish expenditure 
entirely disproportioned to his means. That the opera was 
carefully and liberally set forth we can bear witness, and 
it enjoyed what may be called ‘ a sticcess of curiosity ’ during 
a few performances. But, with some indications of grandeur 
and beauty, the score and the story contained too many pas¬ 
sages ridiculous, uncouth, and impossible of execution; and 
to these, of course, Berlioz clung with an infatuated perversity. 
!No paragraphs in this strange book by him are more instinct 
with vanity and acrimony than those in which he turns on the 
manager who had risked so much in his behalf, because, after 
losses such as no theatre can brave, the opera was abandoned. 
Its unhappy author took this failure terribly to heart; even to 
the unsettlement of such reason as still remained to him. From 
the time of the failure of ‘ Les Troyens ’ he renounced com¬ 
position. On the death of his second wife, he repeated the 
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extravagances of his boyhood by addressing passionate love- 
letters to Mde. Estelle, after having for years lost sight of 
her. That lady—now a grey-haired widow—was naturally more 
scared than gratified by the rhapsodies of such a suitor, and put 
them aside with a gentle and womanly pity. Subsequent to this 
rejection, there was nothing left for the unliappy crazed man. 
Ilis decay and death were mercifully hastened by an accident; 
but lie was to the last compassionately ministex’ed to, and j)rin- 
cipally by friends whose patience he had tried to the utmost. 
Tlie saddest epitaph which can be marked on any gravestone 
might fitly have been his—^ He died imregretted.’ 

The musical value of Berlioz as a composer has, to our 
thinking, been sufficiently indicated in the tale which has been 
condensed from the data furnished by himself. To complete 
th(» statement of the case, liowcvei*, it may be as well to hear 
liimsclf in the matter. Communicating to a friend, late in his 
life, that whicli was intended fur jiublication, and setting him¬ 
self firth as the victim of envy and misconception,— 

‘ I liave had/ lie says, ‘ for many years past, new enemies, owing to 
the Kiipcriority wliich lias lieen willingly ascribed to me as a conductor 
of orchestras. The players, by the exceptional talent displayed by 
tliein when under my direction, by the Avnrmth of their <leinonstrations, 
and by the words wliicli have escaped from them, have in (Germany 
made almost all the orchestral conductors hostile to me. It Avas for a 
long time so in. l*aris. ^[y ]\[einoirs show the strange elFects of the 
jealousy of lliibeneck and of M. (llravd. So, again, in Lontlon, where 
(Josta has made aii undorgroimd tight against me wherever ho can 
plant his foot.’ 

On the last falsification of the truth we are in case to offer 
a distinct denial—if tlic Avovds of Berlioz are to bo relied on— 
having heard him express, and seen expressed most strongly in 
lus liand-writing, his thorough ajxprcciatiouof the zeal and gene¬ 
rous assistance Avhich Sir !M. Costa, as a conductor, brought to 
bear on the ])roductiou of his ^ Benvenuto ’ at Covent Garden 
Theatre, Not till after the signal failure of that opera before 
our public, Avas the mischance asirribed to the malice of an 
Itiilian cabal. 

To continue our extracts from this wonderful confession of 
ability, virtue, and honour:— 

^ I have had,’ says IM. Berlioz, ‘ to fight Avith a famous phalanx of 
enemies, aa you Avill admit. Do not let me forget the singers and the 
solo players, whom I call to order, rudely enough, Avhen they allow 
themselves irreverent liberties in the interpretation of master-AVorks; 
nor the envious, who are always ready to be m a lage should anything 
produce itself Avith a certain b^i^iallC3^ But this life of struggle, this 
opposition, at the time present reduced Avithia reasonable limits, has a 
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certain charm. I delight, from time to time, to brenk down a barrier 
in place of surmounting it. This is the natural effect of my passion 
for Music—a passion always at white heat, which is never for an iustjint 
satisfied. The love of money has never, under any circumstance, been 
mixed up ivith this loro of art. I liave always, on the contrary, been 
ready and eager to make every kind of sacrifice in my search for 
beauty, or to protect myself from the contact of certain misemble com¬ 
monplaces which have been crowned by popularity. ... I perceive, 

I have not said anything concerning xny manner of writing. ... In 
general my style is very bold, but it has not the slightest tendency to 
destroy any of the constnictive elements of art. On the contrary, I 
seek to increase the number of these. I have never thought, as has 
been so insanelj- pretended in France, to make music irilhout melody. 
This school now exists in Germany, and I hav(‘ a horror of it. It is 
easy for anyone to convince himself that without even confining my¬ 
self to take a veiy short melody as theme for a piece of music, as often 
has been done by the greatest masters, I have always taken pains 
luxuriously to lavish melodics over my compositions. It may be fair 
to contest the value of those, their distinction, their novelty, tlicir 
charm—it is not my place to appreciate these—but to deny their 
existence, is, I maintain, bad fliith or stupidity. Only, seeing that 
these melodics are often of great dimensions, cliihlish intelligences, witli 
their short sight, cannot clearly distinguish their forms,—or they are 
married with secondary melodies, which, according to the same childish 
intelligences, obscure their contours,—or, to conclude, these melodies are 
so unlike the little absurdities called melodies by musical ])eoplo, that 
one cannot give the same nature to both. The most prominent quali¬ 
ties of niy music are passionate expression, inner ardour, rhytluuicnl 
excitement and unexpectedness. When I say passionate expression, 
tliis signifies expression in a frenzy to reproduce the inner meaning of 
the subject, even when the subject is totally without passion, and tlie 
matter in hand is to express soft and tender sentiments, or calms the 
most profound. It is tliis sort of* expression which persons have found 
in the Childhood of Christ,” and, above all, in the celestial scene of 
*‘Faiist,” and in the “ Sanotiis” of my “ Itequicm,” ’ 

"With regard to the ' Childhood of Christ ’ a cuxdous anecdote 
may be told: its author wrote the second part of the work 
as it stands (the only one of the thi'ce which has any value), 
professedly in ridicule of the melodists, and palmed it off on 
the public as the work of a forgotten composer. The parody 
pleased more than any of the earnest efforts of its writer had 
done. Berlioz then conceived the idea of extending it, and 
n.dded what is now the third portion, namely, the arrival of tlie 
Holy Child and His parents in Egypt, a luckless example of 
his worst manner—grim, confused, pretending, and unmclo- 
dious—and conceived his work iinished. On mentioning it to 
an acquaintance, the latter suggested that, to complete the 
subject, the terror from which the fugitives had escaped should 
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be expressed or narrated. Berlioz caught at the suggestion 
eagerly; and added that which is now the first part, picturing 
the madness of Herod and the Massacre of the Innocents. Tlie 
music to this is simply hideous, and, conjointlj'- with the pero¬ 
ration, smothers the beautiful and delicate simplicity of the 
central portion of the Trilogy. It is characteristic that a 
fact like this should have been omitted; but a like disingenu¬ 
ousness runs through the entire record. 

Enough has been said of this book; not too much, because it 
may possibly find readers and believers among the young and 
the lawless of all countries, and especially because the disease, 
which has gone far towards destroying a beautiful art in Ger¬ 
many, is spreading among the rising musicians of England. 
As a body, we are happy to believe and to know that they are 
far higher and truer in moral tone than Berlioz; but that 
they are too "willing to defend in Ai't that which is impure 
and chaotic, specious because it is strange, and easy to pro¬ 
duce because small poetic genius is demanded by it, is a fact 
discouraging to those who conceive progress to moan comple¬ 
tion, not destruction. If any are tempted, by the comments 
here closed, to consider hoAV far health and happiness are in- 
siu'cd by such a career as that of Berlioz, we have not written 
them in vain. 


Aut. III .—Reports of the Select Committees on the Public 
find Prirate Business of the House of Commons, 18.37, 
1848, 18.)4, 1861. 

^ilE House of Commons may be regarded from two sepa¬ 
rate points of view, and as fulfilling the duties of .two 
different and distinct positions. It may be called, on the one 
hand, a Deliberative, and on the other, a Legislative As¬ 
sembly. Under the first aspect, it performs functions varied 
in their character and degree of imi)ortanoe. At one time, it 
debates and decides upon matters of national, of European, 
even of world-wide interest; pronounces upon the policy of a 
Ministry, and expresses by its vote the tendency of public 
opinion in the nation which it represents. At another mo¬ 
ment, it ezrtertains questions of individual grievance, constitutes 
itself the Bar before which slighted merit or unappreciated 
talent may plead their cause, and acts as a mighty and far- 
reaching Court of Appeal to which every pereon who feels 
himself aggrieved, without legal remedy against the aggressor, 
may fly for succour and sympathy, if only he can succeed in 
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finding some Member of Parliament sufficiently bold and 
benevolent to advocate bis cause. For the due discharge of 
the functions specially ajjpertaining to its deliberative cha¬ 
racter, the House of Commons is eminently qualified, and is 
probably susceptible of little improvement. It possesses a 
number of members able, and only too willing, to bring fully 
to its notice every conceivable subject, and to magnify the 
importance of every topic which they undertake so to in¬ 
troduce. It contains within itself, moreover, those "who are 
qualified to speak Avith authority upon all the great questions 
of the day, and men who represent every phase and form of 
opinion which has any tangible hold upon the country. From 
the highest down to the most insignificant matter which is 
deemed worthy to occupy its attention, every question receives 
the freest and fullest ventilation at the hands of the House of 
Commons. A British subject cannot be insulted abroad—an 
inventor cannot be pooh-pooh’d at home—a criminal cannot 
be executed—nay, a boy cannot be convicted of robbing an 
orchard or a poacher punished for snaring a rabbit, Avithout 
the prospect of a Pailiamentary debate, and a thorough in¬ 
vestigation of the case in all its bearings. Xo doubt, by 
means of this ap[)cal, Avrongs arc sometimes righted and in¬ 
justice prevented ; perhaps, as a still more frequent result, the 
illusory nature of complaints is exposed, the unsubstantial 
chai*acter of alleged gricA^ances shoAvn, prejudices remo^’ed, and 
the public mind satisfied by the open discussion Avhich has 
thrown light upon a doubtful subject. ^Vt all CA^ents, it Is a 
great thing to know that for half the year at least, there is a 
Court of Appeal sitting for everybody, and that upon nil 
subjects of public interest information may bo obtained by 
interrogatories of Ministers or substantive motions, whicli 
during the recess can only be gathered in a less authentic 
form from the columns of tlie newspapers. 

If, therefore. Parliament existed only for the above-men¬ 
tioned purposes, there Avould be little necessity for criticising 
its forms of procedure and general course of action. But it is 
in its legislative capacity that grave and serious complaints 
must be advanced agamst it. In a country containing such 
vast and complicated interests as our own, the work of legis¬ 
lation can never stand still. Subjects after subjects crop uj), 
one upon the other, requiring legislativ'C action; the enact¬ 
ment of new laws is no less necessary, year by year, than 
the alteration and amendment of existing statutes; and it is 
with r^ard to its legislative capacity —its ability to dispose of 
these subjects promptly and wisely—that our Parliamentary 
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Iiachinery has become sadly out of gear. Not that our legis- 
■-tors can be accused of idleness, as the following ten years’ 
ble will cxemplily:— 
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79 

99 

1866 . . 

. 122 . 

. 363 


99 

91 

1867 . . 

. 146 . 

. 209 


99 

19 

1868 . . 

. 130 , 

. 182 


19 


1869 . . 

. 117 . 

. 159 



99 

1870 . . 

. 112 . 

. 72 


jLiie first thought Avhich springs to the mind of anyone who 
reads this list of legislative results arrived at during the last 
ten years will probably be the reverse of uneomplimentary to 
our legislators. Indeed, not only does the amount of labour 
entailed in the annual passing into law of some 125 Public Bills 
appear at first sight to be such as should place the labourers 
above and bcj-ond the censtire of criticism, but the question 
suggests itself whether too much instead of too little may not 
have been drjne—whether the priiunple of ‘ let well alone ’ 
might not have been wisely applied to sundry subjects upon 
whi(;li legislative action has been taken, and the complaint 
Avbich should in reality be made be directed rather against the 
o\er-zcal than the under-performance of the House of Com¬ 
mons. But, paradoxical as it may appear, the very number 
of J^ublic Bills introduced and passed into law goes to })rove 
the charge. Some of the Bills so passed are of a formal and 
ordinary nature, annually taken through their several stages 
without discussion or division. But not a fcAv are Bills solely 
iiitriiduced to amend defects in existing statutes Avhich are almost 
entirely atti’ibutable to the haste Avith Avhich the original mea¬ 
sure has been carried through the House, and to the impossi¬ 
bility of Bills receiving adequate supervision and con*ection of 
details at the hands of so large a body as the Committee of the 
whole House, to Avhosc criticism every Bill is of necessity sub¬ 
mitted. Again, there is a class of Bills, many of which would 
probably either be rejected, or passed in a very different fonn, 
if more closely scanned and scrutinised, but which glide easily 
and quietly through their several stages, simply because they 
refer to matters Avluch are of interest only to a limited portion 
of the community, or to subjects little cared for or understood 
save by their promoters, who forward them by judicious 
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choice of times and seasons, and work them on to the statute 
hook with comparatively little notice from the general body of 
the House of Commons or the public. These several classes 
will be found to comprise no inconsiderable number of the Acts ’ 
passed in any one ordinary session, and will reduce to a com-^ 
paratively small number those which fairly come under tb , 
category of Acts relating to subjects of general and nationr j 
im])ortancc. , r; 

But the real criterion of the legislative capacity of the 
House of Commons is not so much the number of Bills which 
have been passed, with or without discussion, during any 
given year, as the number which have been introduced and 
withdrawn for lack of time, and the quantity f)f subjects 
upon which legislation has been generally and frequently ad¬ 
mitted to be necessary and has yet been again and again 
postponed from session to session. At the present moment, 
the amount of promised legislation is something positively 
appalling. Scarcely a department of the Govenunent which 
is not pledged up to the eyes, without taking into account 
those questions of interest which have fallen into the hands of 
private Members, and will by them be agr.in inti’oduced. 
There is some faint hope, since the Ii'ish Church and Band 
Bills have been settled, that Ireland may not require the 
whole of the energies of Parliament to be devoted to her own 
special business during the coming session. But Irish educa¬ 
tion looms darkly in the future, and, whenever it is to he 
dealt with, Avill occupy no small portion of legislative time. 
It can hardly be hoped, moreover, that some amendments or 
alterations in the Acts lately passed will not be found neces¬ 
sary as time progresses, and these, however trinal, are sure to 
necessitate discussion. But even should this surmise be wrong, 
various other Irish questions lurk behind, and * the Sister 
‘ Island ’ will probably be occasionally heard of during the 
debates of the year, t Meanwhile Scotland has been already 
murmuring, and will murmur still more loudly, unless some 
attempt is made to deal with the various matters upon which 
she requires legislation. The ‘ Parochial Schools ’ Bill, ^vhich 
the Lords so iinkindly knocked on the head at the close of the 
session of 1869, must, in some form or another, be revived 
and passed, and the various measures of greater or less im¬ 
portance which successive Lords Advocate have from time to 
time announced, but announced only to withdraw, must at 
length receive attention. England, long-suffering England, 
meekly advances her claim to legislative consideration in ‘ the 
‘good time coming,’ and the questions which concern her 
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interest specially, and the interest of the empire generally, 
are indeed multifarious. Lord Hartington is doubtless de¬ 
voting the whole of the recess to the elaboration of that great 
Ballot measure Avhich, it is understood, Avill form the pihe da 
resistance of the Government during the session of 1871, and 
's intended to eradicate bribery and intimidation, protect the 
oters, purify the constituencies, and make a contested election 
expensive and pleasant to everybody. The War Office and 
le Admiralty will also be expected to be ready Avith measures 
Avhich shall provide us AA'ith an improved system of defence 
Avithout an undue addition to the taxation of the country. At 
any rate, our defences will occupy much of the time of Par¬ 
liament in the coming session, and both of these great de¬ 
partments will have urgent Bills of their oAvn. The Home 
Office has enough Avork on its hands—promised and semi- 
promised work—to occupy the Avhole of this and several future 
sessions. Nor are the Board of Trade and Poor-LaAv dei)art- 
ment much behind. Trades’ Unions, Pollution of Rh'ers, 
Licensing, Turnpikes, Highways, Prison Ministers, IMiiies 
Begulatio?!, Game IJa^vs (England and Scotland), Petroleum, 
County Financial Boards, Local Taxation, Salmon Fisheries, 
Inclosure of Land, Sanitary Acts, Merchant Shipping Acts 
Amendment, Com 2 )ulsory Pilotage Abolition, Valuation of 
Property—these are some among many subjects upon Avhich 
h<>pes of legislation liaA’e been more or less unequivocally held 
out, and upon most of Avbich Bills have actually been brought in, 
partially discussed, and defeated for Avant of time to consider 
tliem. We haA’C seen the number of Public Acts passed during 
the ten years terminating upon the 1st of January, 1871. 
But tlie catalogue of Bills introduced (to say nothing of those 
promised, but not forthcoming) dui’ing the same period will 
give some idea of the Avork undertaken and not performed by 
the House of Commons:— 


There were 

introduced 

in tlie Session 18G1 

• 

Tublic Billg. 

. 273 . 

Withtlra^ni. 

. 139 


99 

99 

18G2 

• 

. 254 . 

. 140 


99 

99 

i8oa 

• 

. 278 . 

. 153 

9) 

99 

99 

18G-t 

• 

. 244 . 

. 123 

?> 

99 

99 

1805 

• 

. 254 . 

. 127 


99 

99 

18GG 

• 

. 260 . 

. 138 

J> 

99 

99 

1867 

• 

. 318 . 

. 172 

99 

99 

99 

18G8 

• 

. 256 . 

. 126 

99 

99 

99 

18G0 

• 

. 267 . 

, 150 

99 

99 

99 

1870 

• 

. 264 . 

. 152 


This is of itself a somewhat astounding catalogue. And Avhen 
it is considered that some of the Bills withclraAvn related to 
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subjects of infinitely greater importance than many which were 
passed, and that the list of measures postponed for want of 
time rather increases than diminishes year by year, it becomes 
apparent that there must be something radically wrong in the 
machinery of our legislative constitution. Nor is the evil by 
any means confined to the postponement of useful legislation 
or to the passing of imperfect measures whose imperfectior 
necessitates future amendment and the expenditure of 
time and labour. The system under which there are annually 
introduced double the number of Bills which can by any pos¬ 
sibility be passed, is one which entails an amount of labour upon 
our statesmen which the human frame can scarcely stand. Tn 
the exercise of their responsibility, Ministers annually decide 
what measures they -will as a Government submit to Pai'lia- 
ment, and which are the subjects most urgently requiring 
legislation. But inasmuch as any Member of Parliament 
may ask leave to introduce any measure upon any possil)lc 
subject, and as the custom of the House of Commons and the 
rule of the House of Lords is to j)crmit any meinljer to ‘ lay 
* upon the table ’ and ‘ read a first time ’ his Bill, the time and 
attention of members of the Government arc necessarily em¬ 
ployed upon a variety of subjects apai-t from and bcj'ond tliose 
upon which they judge legislation to be necessary, and this too 
when that time and attention arc imperatively needed for ques¬ 
tions of greater importance. 

It is indeed marvellous to sec how the health and strength 


of Ministers endure throughout the trials of a protracted ses¬ 
sion. With a heavy pressure of departmental work to occupy 
them during the day, they are expected to be in their places 
continually throughout the evening sittings of the House, and 
no mercy is shown them by those ‘ independent ’ members who 
are responsible for most of the late sittings of the assembly 
which they adorn. That the sittings are late is pretty gene¬ 
rally known, but no one who has not carefully . watched the 
. proceedings of Parliament is aware of the measure of fatigue 
which our statesmen have to undergo. The last three sessions 
tell their own tale:— 




Number 

BiYi.4ous 
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.after 
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Diviaions. 

midnight. 

midnight. 
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Ii. m. 

_ _ __ 

h. m. 

The House sat in 1868 . , . 

118 

168 

30 

90 15 

7 8 

I* tt 1869 . • • 

119 

160 

61 

124 16 

7 60 

,, » 1870 . 

120 

244 

78 

130 4.3 

8 13 
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There are some interesting but alarming conclusions to be 
drawn from the above table, which embraces, as will be seen, 
one year of the ante-Reform Bill Parliament, and the two 
years of the House of Commons elected by household suffrage, 
which, we were told, was to outshine its predecessors in the 
amount of hard work which it would ])erform. From the tables 
previously given, it will have been discovered that whilst an 
equal number of Bills has been introduced, a less average 
number has been passed by our Reformed House. From the 
present table we gather that our household-suffrage senators 
keep rather Avorse hours than those who have gone before 
them, and that the tendency to late and long sittings has rather 
increased than diminished. Alas! that there should be yet 
another reflection to make ! Tlie eminently practical men who 
were to be sent to Parliament by the new constituencies are 
as fond—or fonder—of talking than those of the unreforined 
House of Commons. In 1868 the number of members Avho 
took part in the debales Avas 424, and this, bo it remembered, 
was a session in Avhich members, about to face their con¬ 
stituents immediately, Avere naturally anxious to display their 
oratorical poAvei’s and prove their Parliamentary manhood as 
much as possible. But the first session of the ucav Parliament 
shoAved an increase of elocutionary ardour, and no less than 
462 members shaved in the debates. And this brings us to 
consider the CA'il Avhich lies at the root of all the mischief in 
our I’arliamcntary system, so far as it affects the legislative 
action of the House of Commons. It may be summed up in 
one simple but coniprchcJisiA’e Avord—*' Talk ’:—‘ There Avas 
‘ not so much and such constant talking in the House then 
‘ as there is noAv,’ says the accomplished biogriipher of Lord 
Palmerston in speaking of an earlier day in the history of the 
House of Commons. ‘ People did not take up the morning’s 
‘ re2)orts of the debates and again 2)ut them doAvn, lost amidst 

* the Avilderness of common-jilace remarks of common-j)laoe 
‘ men on cominon-2)lace subjects, Avhich, in the flattering Avay 
‘ it has become the fashion to adopt in siAcaking of ourselves, 

* Ave call business-like speaking, but AA'hich in reality is for the 

* most jiart tAvaddle, and jirevents or impedes the transaction of 
‘ business.’* 

Six hundred and fifty-eight gentlemen form much too large 
and uuAvicldy a body for the prompt and satisfactory transaction 
of business under the most faA'Ourable circumstances. But six 
hundred and fifi^-eight gentlemen permitted to talk Avithout 
restraint or limifation upon every subject which comes before 

* BulAver’s Life of Lord Palmerston, vol. i. p. 78. 
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them; become a body so unfit for the transaction of business 
that it is really wonderful how they ever transact any business 
at all. And the problem remains still to be worked out, 
whether, without depriving the House of Commons of any of 
its dignity and efliciency as a deliberative assembly, the talking- 
power of its members may not be so guided or restrained as to 
improve its capaeity for those legislative functions with which 
it is intrusted by the nation. 

The talkers of the House may be divided into several 
classes. First, there are the official members, who are obliged 
to talk, and who must of necessity occupy a portion of the 
time of the House in explaining and developing the mea¬ 
sures which they have to introduce and defend, and in op- 
2 ) 0 sing the crude projects and objectionable proi)osals which 
are not unfrequently introduced by others. Then, secondly, 
there are the leading membei’S of the Opposition, the ex- 
ministers, and a few other men whose age and experience 
entitle them to be heard upon any subject of general import¬ 
ance. Next we may reckon as a third class certain men 
who, having been returned by some jiarticular interest, or 
having some special knowledge of a particular subject, speak 
only when that subject is under discussion, or the interests of 
those whom they rein’esent are directly affected. These men 
are always listened to with respectful attention, and often 
furnish valuable contributions to the debates of the House. - 
Hut three classes remain, for whom so much can hardly be said. 
These are, the aspiring statesmen, the lawyers, and the gossips 
of the House. By the first designation we would describe 
those who have really ‘ taken up Parliament as a profession, 
who desire office, and seek to msdic their desires and qualifica¬ 
tions known by oratorical efforts. They are not a very nume¬ 
rous class, and, though sometimes tiresome, are rather to be 
encouraged than blamed if they would endeavour to divest 
themselves of their tendency fi) ‘ tres 2 )ass upon the House ’ 
somewhat too often. The lawyers are, perhajis, upon the 
whole, less loquacious than might be expected from men who 
are talkers by profession, and occupy less of the time of the 
House than might be feared from their number therein, which 
is considerable. Nevertheless, they sadly lack the art of con¬ 
densation in their oratory, and not unfrequently interpose long- 
winded harangues in debates which could do very well without 
them. In fact, if the species attorney may be included in the 
genus * lawyer,’ there is more than an average amount of 
garrulity proceeding from this class in the House of Commons. 
But the gossips are the largest and worst class of all, com- 
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prising as they do those who talk for their constituents^ 
those who talk for the pleasure of seeing their speeches (for¬ 
tunately greatly curtailed) in the nn>rning papers, and those 
who appear to talk for talking’s sake alone. Among this 
class arc men whose vanity seems to lead them to consider 
themselves an authority U 2 )on every subject which comes 
before the House, and who, if interrupted by expressions 
of impatience, sometimes turn round and attempt a dignified 
rebuke to the inteiTupters, as if it were the latter who were in 
error in giving effect to the i)ublic opinion of the House, 
instead of themselves who were wasting the time of the country 
and obstructing the progress of business. Some of these 
gentlemen arc highly rcs 2 )cctablc, and might properly be in¬ 
cluded among our third class ujjon certain subjects, did they 
not unha 2 >])ily rcdiicc themselves to the level of the gossiping 
class by continual interference u 2 )on numerous other matters 
about which they know comparatively little, and upon which 
nobody Avants to hear them. It Avould be invidious to name 
any gentleman Avho is in the habit of offending so often as to 
be rightly numbered among the ‘ gossijnng ’ class, esjiecially 
Avhen we recollect that ‘ naming ’ a member of the House of 
Coramtnis is the last and most terrible ^'onalty Avhich the 
Si)eaker is entitled to inflict under the most serious contin¬ 
gencies. But taking from many ‘ habitual ci'iminals ’ in this 
resi)ect, two gentlemen from either side of the House, none of 
whom luvA’c ever occujncd an official jjositioii, and Avho are cer¬ 
tainly not among the loading orators of the day, Ave find that—■ 
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‘ Hansard ’ (Avhich occasionally omits certain short observa¬ 
tions made by a member, but never credits or discredits 
him Avitli a speech Avhich he has not delivered) tells its own 
tale. These instances arc inn^rtially selected, and might 
easily be multiiflied. It is by no moans intended to be inferred 
that the gentlemen in question arc the AA'orst of their class, but 
they arc examples of a number of others avIio have not the 
virtue of modesty or reticence, nor the faculty which Avould 
enable them to perceive that, iiiwn many of the subjects upon 
which they siieak'; they do not possess such s})ecial or superior 
knoAvledge as Avould justify them in occupying public time by 
the exercise of their sweet voices.. The fact is, that they have 

YOL. CXXXTIT. NO. COLXXI. F 
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unfortunately caught the talking complaint, and have it badly. 
It must be observed that the speakers upon every subject are 
by no means always those who know most about it, and those 
to whom the House would therefore like to listen—such men 
are often prevented from speaking by the intrusive nature of 
those of the gossiping class, who love to hear the sound of their 
own voices, and forget that they are sent to Parliament for 
other and better purposes than to convert the House of Com¬ 
mons into an arena for egotistical display, and a school for that 
elocutionary improvement of which most of them certainly stand 
greatly in need. Of course something must be forgiven on the 
score of constituents. Some constituencies are dissatisfied un¬ 
less their representative occasionally shows that there is ‘ some- 
‘ thing in him.’ But tliis pressure is greatly overstated and 
over-rated. Constituencies are wuscr than they are said to be, 
and are generally satisfied if their member speaks when local 
interests are affected, and votes in the right lobby upon party 
divisions. The idea that they require to see liis name among 
the daily occupiers of tlic time of the House is a mistake 
which, unless fostered and encouraged by the member himself, 
is rarely to be found among influential constituents, and is 
easily combated (if it exists) wdicn occasion requires. 

Whether or when the House of Commons will come to the 
determination, or -will be forced by the public opinion of the 
country to put some restraint upon its own talking power, is 
a question which time alone can decide. Until it does so, 
its legislative machinery will never -work as it should do, and 
the boast of the Englishman that he belongs to a practical 
nation will continue to be ju’actically refuted by the conduct 
of the representative assembly of his country. The time which 
is Avasted in talk is something marvellous to those who re¬ 
gard the House of Commons as a body intended and intend¬ 
ing to do the work of the nation. iVnd still more marvellous 
is the manner in which the House constantly and tacitly alloAvs 
its time to be thus wasted, and its patience tried by orators 
neither of the first, second, or third rank, and sometimes upon 
subjects the discussion of Avhich can by no possibility lead to 
any useful result. Indeed, the only time when a successful 
attempt to ‘ put down ’ a tiresome speaker is ever made occurs 
4t thp magic hour when the internal cravings of the legislative 
sfomaeh overpower the outward politeness and long-enduring 
patlet^ce of the listeners. Even this attempt, hoAvever, fre¬ 
quently fails, for if a loquacious bore has only * brass ’ enough 
1a this they are seldom deficient) he may and does brave 
the storm, with the certainty that when the hour has once 
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arrived which summons his tormentors to pleasures more en¬ 
joyable than the mental delights which he has to offer to them, 
he or any other of his kind may prose or rant away (which¬ 
ever it may be) for two good hours without fear of further 
interruption. 

It will here be well to call attention to the regular routine of 
the House of Commons, its hours of work and rest, and its di¬ 
vision of time. The House of Commons assembles at a quarter 
before four o’clock upon Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays, and at twelve o’clock on Wednesdays. On the latter 
<lay the sitting terminates at six. and even if a debate be in pro¬ 
gress, and an orator in the midst of his speech at a quarter 
before six, at that instant the Speaker rises, the orator must 
stop short, and the debate closes for the day, to be resumed 
whenever its originator can find an opportunity. The length of 
the sittings upon the four other days of the w'eek is limited only 
by the pleasure, or powci’s of endurance, of the House; but 
at any time -when, the attention of the Speaker having been 
called to the circumstance that there arc not fortv members 
|)rcsent, he, after counting, finds this to be the case, the House 
immediately stands adjourned, having been (according to tlic 
customary phraseology of Parliament) ‘ counted out.’ 

At a certain period of the session (which is annually be¬ 
coming earlier) the above arrangements arc departed from, and 
the House begins the practice of ‘morning sittings.’ Until 
the reign of the Disraeli ]\Iinistiy, these sittings commenced 
at twelve and hasted till four, at which hour the House 
adjourned till six, and then resumed business. The ordinary 
dinner hour of an English gentleman does not occur be¬ 
tween the hours of four and six, and the difficulty of pro¬ 
curing at the latter hour the continued attendance of members 
Avho Averc looking funvard to their dinner at half-past seven 
or eight being considerable, Mr. Disraeli initiated a change, 
Avhich, though much criticised, has certainly proved bene¬ 
ficial. lie proposed that the ‘ morning sittings ’ should com¬ 
mence at two, last till seven, and the House resume at nine, 
by which means merabers of the Government would be able 
to attend at their offices for a longer time before the sit¬ 
ting of the House, and members generally Avould find time to 
eat their dinners in comparative comfort at their usual hour 
during the temporary ^journment. The only objection to 
Mr. Disraeli’s alteration lies in the occasional difficulty of re¬ 
assembling forty members so immediately after dinner as nine 
o’clock, and several unexpected and undesirable ‘ counts out ’ 
have consequently taken place, generally at tlie instance of 
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some of the non-working members, w'ho delight in such mis¬ 
chievous pranks, and are ready to throw the blame upon the Go¬ 
vernment afterAvards. But tlie remedy is exceedingly easy for 
such an evil, for if the House were to pass a standing order for¬ 
bidding a count out until half-an-hour had elapsed after the 
recommencement of the sitting, but allowing the sitting to 
recommence Avithout reference to the number of members 
present, a ‘count’ could only occur Avhen, for some reason or 
another, there Avas a real indisjiosition on the part of the House 
to proceed with business. When Ave come to consider the 
remedies Avhich may jiroperly be applied to the defects of the 
existing system, it Avill be necessary again to refer to the present 
hours during Avhieli the sittings of the House are held. The 
first question, hoAA’CA'er, AA'hicli requires consideration is the 
division of time betn-een the Executive Govenimcnt and the 
‘ independent’ portion of the House, because much hinges 
upon the nature of that division and its practical Avorking. 
Nominally, Mondays, Thursdays, and Fridays are given to 
Govermnent; Tuesdays and AVednesdays to iiulejieiident mem¬ 
bers ; on the former of the tAVo last-mentioned days, ‘ notices 
‘ of motions,’ on the latter, ‘ orders of tlic day ’ having pre¬ 
cedence. But tliis statement by no means expresses the real 
state of the case. Complaint is frequently made toAvards the 
end of the session, and even before, on the pai’t of ‘ indepen- 
‘ dent ’ members, that the GoA'crnment ask for and obtain the , 
Tuesdays for the purjiosc of caiTying on important debates 
which have not been concluded upon the Monday, or for the 
prosecution of some urgent Government business. MoreoA^er, 
the Leader of the House is frequently pressed to ‘ give a day ’ 
for the consideration of some question of interest Avhich is in 
the hands of a private member, and tlic difficulty experienced 
by the latter class in bringing forward motions and in prose¬ 
cuting through their several stages Bills under their charge, is 
the subject of common and frequent complaint. But, in reality, 
it is the Ministers themselves Avho have much reason to com¬ 
plain of their own lack of power to transact Goveniment 
business, and to push forAvard measures Avhich they consider to 
be of urgent necessity. The introduction of the most important 
measures of the session necessarily falls upon members of the 
Government, and the greatest difficulties are throAvn in their 
way, OAving to the defective arrangements for the transaction 
of business, backed and aggravated by the unrestrained license 
of ‘ talk,’ to which allusion has already been made. The ar¬ 
rangement of business in the House is not only defective in 
depriving those members, official or non-official, who are in 
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charge of measures, of pro 2 >cr facilities for advancing them 
through their stages, but in rendering it absolutely uncertain 
whether a Bill or ^motion ’ which is ‘ doAvn upon the paper ’ is 
actually coming on or not. 

Members rise open-mouthed to comjdain of some unfortu¬ 
nate gentleman Avho has had his Bill down constantly on the 
notice pajjcr, aJid has brought them to the House night after 
night Avithout j)rO(;ecding AA'ith it. No one, probably, regrets 
the circumstance more than the individual against whom the 
complaint is made ; it is not he, but the system, Avhich is really 
to blame. Of course, no ])erfect system could be dcA'ised; that 
is to say, no system by Avhich, in a large jAejAular assembly, 
])articular business should ahvays be brought on at a certain 
Jiour, and every member should lie able to lix the exaet time 
at which he Avoidd bring forAv^-ard his Bill or motion. But, if 
the House so Avilled it, much might be done to obviate the 
evils and inconveniences of the iirescnt state of things. It has 
been pointed out, that the Government and the private mem¬ 
bers have a cross-lire of complaint---the one against the other. 
The truth is, that Avhilst the division ol' the House of Com¬ 
mons’ time ajijjarenlly gives throe days to the executiA'c and 
two to private members, in reality the latter haA'e a much 
larger, and the former a much smaller, share of time at their 
disjiosal. Take, for instance, the session of 1809, in Avhich 
the CJoA'cnnAAcnt had even more than its usual share of time, 
owing to the detoanination of the House to conclude the Irish 
Cluu’ch Bill Avithout driving it over to another year. During 
that session, after deducting the days occupied in SAvearing-in 
members in December, the House sat 111 Avorking days, of 
Avhich tAvenl y-throo Avoi’e Fridays, forty-fiA*e ‘ Gov'crnment 
‘ days ’ other than Fridays, and forty-three ‘ jArWatc-members’ ’ 
days. The Government took all, or )>art of, ft)ur Fridays and 
tAvo Tuesdays for debates ujion the Irish Church Bill, giA’ing 
in return ‘ facilities’ to private members upon several Govern¬ 
ment days. But not only Avere the occasions fcAv and far 
betAveen upon which any j)rogress in ‘ suindy ’ Avas made upon 
a Friday, but, taking the different occasions during the session 
^ridays included) upon Avhich the motion was made for the 
Speaker to leave the chair, in order that the House might 
resolve itself into Committee of Supply, no fewer than eighfy- 
six different subjects were discussed, at greater or less length, 
upon the said motion. So that in considering what is the 
amount of time actually placed at the disposal of the execu¬ 
tive Government during the session, it must be taken into 
account, first, that Fridays have,come to be practically consi- 
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dered the property of private members; aiub secondly, that a 
* supply ’ night is always liable to be similarly appropriated. 
Hence it is that the necessity for ‘ morning sittings ’ arises, in 
order that some progress may be made with the business before 
the House, and that even with this assistance, the stages of dif¬ 
ferent Bills are inconveniently delayed and postponed from 
day to day, until not unfrequently a measure is lost which 
would cej’taiiily have received the sanction of Parliament had 
it been possible to have obtained time for its consideration. 
Moreover, Government is continually repi'oached by private 
members for not ‘ taking up ’ some subject upon which legisla¬ 
tion is necessary. To such reproache.s there is but the one, 
stereotyped reply—‘want of time, and jjressure of more urgent 
‘ business.’ Everybody appears to be dissatisfied with the pre¬ 
sent state of confusion, uncertainty, and procrastination, but 
nobody has the courage to suggest a remedy. Vainly, and 
unjustly, do aggrieved members attack the Government, never 
appearing, to take into account that their own privileges must 
of necessity be curtailed if JNIinisters arc to be enabled to 
bring forward more measures, and to press them with more 
regularity and greater raj^idity. Not that Ministers are by 
any means free from blame. They arc, of course, responsible 
for the arrangement of the business of the House, and it is to 
them we must look to take the initiative in making, or at least. 
proposing, salutary reforms. Hitherto, hoAvcver, nf)t only have 
they abstained fiom doing so, but have annually introduced so 
many measures that the passage of all of them through Parlia¬ 
ment was quite impossible. 

One Avould have supposed that^ as one result of the ‘ cabi- 
‘ nets,’ which commence in November, and are hold at inter¬ 
vals throngh the winter, an understanding would be arrived at 
between the different departments of the executive as to the 
number of Bills which could be introduced with a probability 
of success, and as to the relative urgency of the subjects Avhich 
each department had under consideration. Instead of this, 
however, it would really appear as if there Avas some jealous 
rivalry between the different public offices, and that each Avas 
anxious to block up the Avay of the other by the inti’oduction 
of its own measures. When the ‘ Massacre of the Innocents ’ 
arrives (which is the somewhat irreverent term applied to the 
iri^iidrawal of numerous Bills occurring towards the end of 
every session), one cannot but feel a double sorrovi'—for the 
loss of certain of the measures themselves, and for the addi¬ 
tional loss of valuable time which lias been caused by their 
introdnetion and discussion, with no reasonable probability of 
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their passing through their several stages before the dispersion 
of the House at the ai)proach of the inevitable 12th of August. 
In the session of 1869 more than twenty of the Bills introduced 
and withdrawn were Government Bills, relating to subjects 
admitted to require legislation. It must be allowed, either 
that Ministers were to blame in consuming time by the intro¬ 
duction of so many Bills, for the passing of which they Avere 
not prepared to make arrangements, or that the system Avhich 
prevented such arrangements from being made was in itself 
faulty and defective. As each session advances, the evils of 
the system, or want of system, become more glaring—tu^enty, 
thirty, forty Bills stand upon the * orders of the day’ for the 
same sitting, and it is generally impossible to guess, eA'en ap¬ 
proximately, the hour at which any ])articular order may come 
on for discussion. Indeed, ‘ (uitsiders ’ must regard with 
astonishment the Avant of method .and precision Avhich charac¬ 
terises the proceedings of the ‘ First Ivcpresentative Assembly 
‘ in the Avorld.’ 

It must not be su 2 )posed, hoAvever, that the attention of the 
House of Commons has never been directed to its OAvn short¬ 
comings, or that efforts at improvement have not occasionally 
been made. Such a supposition AA'ould at once bo negath'ed by 
the reports of no less than four .Select Committees Avhich have 
sat upon the subjects referred to in this article AA'ithin little more 
than thirty vears. In 1837 a Select Committee sat, ‘ to consider 
‘ whether, by any alteration in the Forms and Proceedings of 
‘ this House, the Despatch of Public Business can be more 
* effectually promoted.’ This Committee, presided over by Mr. 
Poulett Thomson, made tAvo recommend.ations to the House, 
both of Avhich Avere adopted. They i>roposed that the practice of 
moving amendments upon any order of the day (often totally 
irrelevant to such order) should be abolished, and no amendment 
liermitted, except that ‘ the other orders of the day, or any parti- 
‘ cular order, be noAv read.’ They also iffoposed to limit the 
lioAvcr of giving notices in advance, and recommended that ‘ no 
‘ notice should be permitted to be iilaced upon the order book for 
‘ any day beyond the fourth notice day after the day on Avhich 
‘ such entry is made.’ Both these changes AA'cre undoubtedly 
in the direction of improvement; but the value of the first and 
most promising has been greatly diminished by the increasing 
practice of moving amendments of a comparatively trifling 
nature upon the motion for Supply. Still, so far as tliey went, 
the changes were beneficial, and for eleven years the House 
rested content with this attempt at self-reform. 

In 1848 came another and more imj^ortant attempt. In that 
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year a Select Committee was appointed ‘ to consider the best 

* means of promoting the Despatch of Public Business in this 

* House/ and upon that committee sat eighteen of the most 
eminent men of the day. The present Speaker, Mr. Evelyn 
Denison, was called to the chair, and, after sitting for nine days, 
a report was pi-esented to the House which will repay perusal. 
The witnesses called were the then Speaker (now Lord Evers- 
ley), Mr. Curtis, of New York (who had been for four years a 
member of Congress), Mr. Randall, of Philadelphia, and M. 
Guizot; so that the Coinmittoc had an opportunity of corapai’- 
ing the diffei’ent systems of the American House of Representa¬ 
tives, the French Chamber of Deputies, and the English House 
of Commons. The report of the Committee commences with 
a recapitulation of private bill legislation and committee work 
with which we are not at present concerned, although it may 
be remarked in passing, that the constant demand upon the 
energies of members which is created by the large number of 
public committees annually appointed, together ^vith the re¬ 
quirements of private bill committees in addition, form no • 
inconsiderable part of the labours of a Avorking member of the 
House of Commons; and as in this, and all other shnilar cases, 
it is ‘ the willing horse that docs the work,’ it is the best and 
most useful members—saving always those high officials who 
are necessarily exem])t from committee work—upon whom falls 
the chief weight of the burden.'^’ In fact, the report goes on to 
remark that * this great amount of committee business, and 

* the heavy demand it makes on the time of members, must be 
‘ borne in mind in considering the course of public business in 
‘ the House itself.’ ‘ Heavy demands,’ indeed! as may be 
believed when it is told, that in the session of 1869 there sat 
37 select committees, upon which 238 members served (many 
of them on two, three, and even a larger number of com¬ 
mittees), and 202 private bills were introduced, of which 160 
received the Royal assent; whilst in the session of last year 
42 select committees sat, occupying 309 members, and 211 
private bills were introduced, of which 167 received the 
Royal assent. It can scarcely be surprising that the next 
few lines of the report should run as folloAvs:—^ The thin 


* A ‘ Select Coinmittee ’ is at present composed of 15 members, and 
not unftequently of 17, or even 21, upon a subject of more than ordi¬ 
nary interest. This number is inconveniently large for the examina¬ 
tion of witnesses and transaction of other committee business, and its 
reduction to 11, whichjwas suggested in 1854, is well worthy of con¬ 
sideration. 
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* attendance in the House from the hours of seven to ten 
‘ o’clock, necessary in some deyree from the exhaustion of the 

* mornivy labours, interferes in an important manner with the 
^ progress of debates. Tlie leaders of parties and the chief 
‘ speakers commonly decline to address the House during those 

* hours, and the debates are consequently spread by adjourn- 
‘ ments over more nights than they would otherwise require.’ 
In plainEnglish, people who work all day cannot do without their 
dinner at night, and orators to whom the House will listen do 
not care to harangue before empty benches. Precisely the 
same state of things obtains in the present day—1871 will be 
found to differ ill no respect from 1848 in this particular; and 
the only question to be decided is, whether our household suf¬ 
frage Parliament will be found to have sufficient energy, self- 
restraint, and practical good sense to grapple with this and 
other inherent vices of the system. The very next words of 
the report describe the jiresent condition of things with per¬ 
fect accuracy :—‘ The business of the House seems to be con- 
‘ tinually on the increase. Tlie characteristic of the present 
‘ session has been the number of important subjects under 
‘ discussion at the same time, and adjouraed debates on all of 
‘ them, ’^rhis intermingling of debates, adjourned one over the 
‘ head of the other, has led to confuslou, deadening the interest 
‘ in every subject, anil prejudicing the quality of the debates 
‘ on all.’ True—most true ; but let us hasten on to the reme¬ 
dies which Avere under the consideration of the committee of 
1848, and inquire bmv fiir they—or such of them as Avere not 
recommended or ado]»led at that time—may be Avorthy of 
further consideration to-day. 

Tavo main remedies appear to have suggested themselves to 
the minds of the commit tec, or, at all events, to have been 
considered by them—first, the cloture ; second, a limitation of 
the time during Avhich any member might address the House. 

* La cloture ’ Avas practically in use both in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, as long as it existed, and, under the 
name of ‘ the previous question,’ in the House of Representa¬ 
tives in Congress. The proceeding in the French |Chamber 
Avas thus described by M. Guizot:—‘A member, or tAvo mem- 
‘ bers call, La cloture ; ” the President puts it to the vote; 
‘ if any member objects, he can speak against the cloture ; one 

* only can speak, and no reply is alloAved, and then the Presi- 

* dent puts the question, “Must the debate be closed?”’ 
In the House of Representatives the previous question is in 
this form, ‘ Shall the main question be put ? ’ * It appears ’ 
(says Mr. Curtis) ‘ that on the previous question being de- 
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* manded, it must be supported, or, as the phrase is, seconded, 

* by a majority, and, on this being ascertained, the Speaker 

* announces “ The pi-evious question is demanded by the 

* House.” If it should pass in the negative, the subject under 

* debate is resumed, if in the affirniative, the debate ceases, and 
‘ the amendments having been considered, the main question 
‘ is put to the vote without debate.’ The ‘ previous question ’ 
in Congress is not applicable when the House is in Committee, 
but the limit of speeches to one hour (which exists in Congress 
but not in the French Chamber) is applicable to every stage 
of a measure. All three witnesses gave their opinion strongly 
in favour of the power of closing debates. IVI. Guizot stated 
that before the establishment of the cloture in the French 
Chamber, the debates were ^ protracted indefinitely,’ that since 
its introduction ‘ all subjects have been amply and fairly 

* debated,’ the power has ‘ never boon abused,’ no ‘ serious or 
‘ honest complaint has been made against it;’ and he considered 
that it w'as ‘ an indispensable power,’ without which the busi¬ 
ness in the French Chamber ‘ could not have been conducted 
‘ satisfactorily.’ Mr. Curtis informed the Committee that the 
rules—both for the calling for the previous question and the 
limitation of speeches—were adopted session by session; that he 
thought * the apprf)bation of both parties, and the practical 

* adoption of those rules, was the highest evidence of the sense, 

* entertained of their value and usefulness,’ and that he knew 
that ‘ the most intelligent and experienced gentlemen in the 

* country approved both of the previous question and the one- 

* hour rule.’ Mr. Randall likewise approved of both rules, 
giving it as his opinion that ‘ it was absolutely necessary, in 
‘ order to carry out the business, to have the power of closing 
‘ the debates.’ In spite, however, of this evidence, neither the 
cloture nor the speech-limitation rule are to be found among 
the recommendations of the Committee of 1848. It will bo 
curious to examine their reasons for dissent from the con¬ 
clusions arrived at by the legislative assemblies of France and 
America. These reasons are given at length, the Committee 
having evidently considered that the advantages of the French 
and American system were too great and too obvious to be 
summarily rejectlw. They commence, therefore, by pointing 
out, the material difference between the three Representative 
hotels, both in constitution and mode of transacting business, 
calling to mind that in the United States a great part of the 
legislation is conducted by the legislatures of the respective 
States^ whilst in France important measures are considered in 
the bureaux before they are discussed in the House. * It is 
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‘ also of importance to recollect,’ say the Committee, ‘ that the 
‘ circumstance of Her Majesty’s Ministers having seats in the 
‘ House of Commons rendei's the subjects of discussion more 
‘ various and comprehensive than in legislative assemblies in 
‘ which members of the executive Government are not per- 
* mitted to be present, and where the debates are of a less ad- 
‘ ministrativc character.’ If by the above passage is meant to 
be conveyed (as would certainly ajjpear to be the case) the 
assertion that the British House of Commons is a more im¬ 
portant assembly, and discusses matters of greater magnitude, 
than its sister assemblies, it is difficult to discover how this fact 
should militate against the employment of means to restrict 
useless talk .and to prevent waste of time in the more important, 
which have been found so efficacious and unobjectionable in the 
less important bodies. To an ordinaiy capacity it would appear 
that the greater the dignity of the assembly and the interest 
appertaining to the subjects discussed, the more desirable it is 
that the discussion sliould be carried on in the best possible 
manner*, and shoidd neither be clogged by lengthy speeches 
from loquacious nobodies, nor protracted beyond reasonable 
limits against the sense and feeling of the majority of the 
assembly. A bettor argument is involved in the allusion to 
the difference in the quorum ’ required in Washington and in 
London. In the House of Kepresentatives, a majority of the 
House constitutes a quorum; a majority therefore is always 
jn’oseut, and consequently the risk of an unjust surprise, by 
which a comparatively small minority cmdd dispose of an im¬ 
portant measure by a sudden and av ell-arranged demand for 
the j)revious question, is considerably diminished. This diffi¬ 
culty, however, is by no means insuperable, and might be 
overcome by a judicious limitation of the powers of applying 
the cloture, if for sufficient reasons it should be adopted in the 
House of Commons. The only other argument really em¬ 
ployed by the Committee against the power of limiting speeches 
and debates is the certainty that, even as matters stand—or 
stood in 1848 —‘ a far greater amount of business is transacted 
‘ by the English House of Commons than by the Chamber of 
‘ Deputies of France, or by the Legislative Assembly of the 
‘ United States.’ It is difficult to grapple with such an 
argument as this, which in no respect deals with tlic meiits 
of the proposals under consideration, but simply makes it a 
matter of complacent self-congratulation that, having a great 
deal more work t6 do than our neighbours, we do more than 
they do, in spite of the inferiority of our system. It has never 
been denied that much work is got through, somehow or other, 
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by the House of Commons; but that is not the point under 
consideration. The question is, Avliether tlie uork is sufficient 
in quantity and quality, whether it is done in the best possible 
maimer, and whether the method of its performance may not 
be greath”^ improved, if we can bi’ing ourselves to make certain 
alterations, even though they slundd involve the necessity, so 
painful to our proud insidar spirit, of taking a lesson from 
somebody else. 


The Committee of 1848 made many recommendations of 
considerable value, which have been more or less adopted by 
the House of Commons. Tlie proposal that ‘ when leave shall 
^ have been given to bring in a Bill, the questions of the first 
‘ reading and printing shall be decided without debate or 
‘ amendment moved,’ was a proposal the principle of which 
had indeed been considered and avoided by the Committee of 
1837, but one leading so directly to economy of time, that 
we are led to wonder, first, why it had never been adopted 
before, and, secondly, why it should not be can-ied somewhat 
further now. If the object and scope of a Bill is explained 
by the mover in asking leave to introduce it, and its jirinciple 
is discussed, and either accepted or negatived upon the second 
reading, why should another debate .and division upon the 
principle be again permitted, upon the question that the 
Speaker do leave the chair, which motion is made for the pur-. 


pose of considering the details of the measure in Committee? 
The only valid argument for the continuance of this double 
discussion upon the principle f)f the Bill is based upon the 
possibility of the second reading having been carried by a sur¬ 
prise; but if for the sake of guarding against such an event, 
the division upon the question of going into Committee should 
still be allowed, the gain woidd be infinitely greater than the 
evil if at that stage at least the debate were prohibited. 
Several other recommendations were made by the Committee 
in the direction of economy of time, notably that which pro¬ 
vided that when the House had once resolved itself into Com¬ 


mittee upon a Bill, the Speaker should, when the Bill came 
on again as an order, forthwith leave the chair as a matter of 
course. They appear, however, to have shrunk from any stem 
application of the knife to the root of the disease. Their 
reasons cannot be better described than in their own concluding 
words:— 


* It is not so much on any new rules, especially restrictive rules, that 
your Committee would desire to rely lor the prompt and efficient des¬ 
patch of biimneas by the House. The increasing lusiness ’ (hear, oh ye 
talkers of 1871 I) ‘ calls for increased consideration on the part of mem- 
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hers in the exercise of their individual privileges. Your Committee 
would desire to roly oji the good feeling of the House, and in the for¬ 
bearance of its members, and on a general accfuiesccncc in the enforce¬ 
ment by the Sperikcr of that established rule of the House which 
requires that memhers should strictlg confine themselves to matters 
hmiediatclij pertinent to the subject of debate. Your Coiainittee, how¬ 
ever, venture to express an opinion that the satir.lactory conduct and 
])rogreas of the business of the House must mainly depend upon Her 
Majesty’s Government, holding, as they do, the chief control over its 
management. "J’hcy believe, that l)y the ciireful preparation of mea- 
siu'os, tlicir early introduction, the judicious distribution of business 
between the two Houses, iind tlie order and method with which mea¬ 
sures are conducted, the (iovernmeut can contribute in an essential 
way to the easy and convenient coiniuct of business. They trust the 
efforts of the Government would he seconded by those of independent 
members, and that a general determination would iwevail to carry on 
the public business with regularit)' and despatch.’ 

For these reasons llie Committee of 1848 abstained from any 
recornincndatioii to limit the talking privileges of members of 
the House of Commons, 

Then came a Committee n})on tlic same subject in 1854, 
wliich entered into a careful and elaborate inquiry. Its 
Chairman, Sir .1, Pakington, evidently impressed Avith a sense 
of the growing diflficulties in the Avay of the effectual transaction 
of business, proposed a report which rceonunended many and 
considerable alterations. One paragraph of this report ran as 
follows:— 

‘Your (*ommittee believe that Avithout any improper encroachment 
upon tlio privileges of members, and Avith advantage to the interests of 
the public, abuses and CA’asious of the rule of the House, Avhich are 
now permitted, might bo checked; questions iioav necessary might be 
dispensed with; opportumiies for debate might he reduced; and privi^ 
leges noio insisted upon might he safclg relaxed. Your Committee 
consider it most desirable tliat by these or othei' nieaiis the Avork of 
legislation should bo expedited, and the duration of the Parliamentary 
Session should be tibridged.’ 

Among the alterations suggested by Sir John Pakington 
Were several directed against the practice of raising debates by 
means of trifling amendments upon the motion for Supply, the 
repetition of motions for adjournment, and other obstructions 
to the pi'ogress of public business. Unfortunately, however, 
Sir John Pakington Avas too ardent a reformer for his associates 
upon the Committee, who, finding an exponent of their milder 
opinions in Sir George Grey, adopted his alternative report, 
and professed their ‘ deep regret that in the great majority of 

* the proposals ’ of their chairman they Averc ^ unable to con- 

* cur.’ They made nine recommendations, which they were 
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candid enough to admit were, * with two or three exceptions, of 

* minor consequence,’ but they abstained from substantial re¬ 
forms with a delicacy akin to timidity. They could not, indeed, 
deny the existence of imperfections in their cherished system. 
They went so far as to observe that ‘ the Committee entertain 
‘ no doubt of the great and increasing amount of the business 
‘ of the House, and they arc of 0 ])inion that it is desirable thiat 
‘ the forms of the House shmdd from time to time be recon- 
‘ sidered, in order to remove any needless obstructions to the 
‘ despatch of business.’ But they were still more impressed 
with the ‘ necessity of great caution in eft'ecting changes in a 
‘ system sanctioned in its main features by long experience and 
‘ national respect; ’ and, whilst they acknoAvledgcd that ‘ the 
‘ alterations adoi)tcd on the recommendation of the Committee 
‘ of 1848 had been attended with beneficial results,’ they shrank 
from any bolder advances upon the same path; they ‘ concurred 
‘ entirely ’ in the opinion of that Committee that they should 
rely upon ‘ the good feeling of the House and the forbearance 
‘ of its members ; ’ and they concluded with a pious hope that 
a perusal of the evidence ajipendcd to their repcirt would 
‘ ])roduce a salutary influence, and lead to a more general 
‘ determination on the part of members to contribute to the 
‘ efficient and satisfactory despatch of business, by avoiding 
‘ whatever tends to interfere Avith the order and regularity of 
‘ debate, and by cordially supporting the Speaker in enforcing 
‘ a compliance Avith the spirit as avcII as letter of the rules by 
‘ Avliich the pi'ocecdings of the House are goA’crned.’ 

But yet another attempt at self-reform has been made by the 
representatives of the people. In 1861 a fourth Committee, 
consisting of tAventy-one members, and having for Chairman 
no less considerable a person than Sir James Graham, sat for 
eight days, and produced an exhaustive report. Their com¬ 
mencement, however, was Inauspicious to the cause of reform; 
for, after alluding to the proceedings of the three Committees 
to Avhich allusion has been made, and speaking of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Committee of 1854 as* to be regarded rather 

* as supplementary aids than as decisive changes,’ they con¬ 
tinued in these Avords;— 

‘ On all these occasions, the House and its conniiittees hnA'C pro¬ 
ceeded with the utraost caution. They have treated Avith respect the 
Avritten and the unwritten Iuav of Parliament, which for ages has 
secured a good ^stem of legislation, perfect freedom of debate, and a 
due regard for the rights of minorities. This respect for tradition, and 
this caution in making changes^ have proceeded on the principle, Vuit no 
^ange isjwtifiahle which experience has not proved to he neceesary, and 
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that the maiatenaace of the old rules is preferable to new but specula¬ 
tive amendments.’ 

It is obvious that a Committee which entertained so deep a 
reverence for tradition and so conservative an aversion to 
change was little likely to inaugurate any sweeping reforms in 
the rules and orders of the House of Commons. It i.s there¬ 
fore not surprising that their very elaboi-atc report should 
conclude with four recommendations of so small and meagre a 
character as certainly to deserve no more than the epithet, 
‘ supplementary ’ which they had a[)plied to the suggestions of a 
previous Committee. And yet, strange to say, throughout the 
whole of their report, the Committee of 1861 appear to have 
had their attentioji fixed upon the principal defects of the ex¬ 
isting system, and to liavc groped about for remedies as if they 
were all the time longing to lay hold of and ap^dy them, but 
were continually hindered by their superstitious dread of change 
and reverence ibr the traditions of the past. 

The ‘ want of certainty in the management of the business of 
‘ the House,’ and the delay caused by frivolous amendments on 
the motion for supply, were considered and dealt with at enor¬ 
mous length by this Committee. An excellent remedy, sug¬ 
gested by the present Spcakei', was mentioned only to be 
rejected. It was the Speaker’s opinion that ‘ upon the four 

• great heads of the Army, the Navy, the lievenue Departments, 
‘ and the Civil Service, the House, having once gone into 
‘ Committee, might, on that same head of Estimates, resume 
‘ its deliberations in Committee without any question being put.’ 
The Committee, however, contented itself with ‘ anxiously 
‘ considering the policy of imposing some such check.’ It 
recorded the great and increasing delay of business, and con¬ 
fessed that ‘ it cannot be denied that these multiplied pre- 
‘ liminary motions are a serious obstacle to certainty in the 
‘ proceedings of the House,’ and then it fell back upon the 
timc-honovn’ed fact that ‘ the statement and consideration of 

• grievances before Supply arc among the most ancient and 
‘ important privileges of the Commons,’ and, after a careful 
balancing of pros and cons, decided—to i*ecomnicnd nothing 1 

The waste of Friday also came under the notice of the Com¬ 
mittee of 1861. Here again the Speaker suggested an im¬ 
provement, to be obtained by providing that at a given hour 
the question of adjournment, if not previously decided, should 
be put, and the voices taken. This, however, appeared to the 
Con^ittce to be a ‘ compromise,’ and (horrible idea I) a ‘ new 

• principle,’ and it was therefore rejected, after a division, by 
ten,to eight, and a recommendation made to the eflect that 
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the House should on Friday stand adjourned to Monday with¬ 
out motion made, hut that Friday should be a Government day, 
the motion for Supply or Ways and Means standing first among 
the Govennnent orders. This recommendation was adopted by 
the House, and, inasmuch as amendments can be moved on the 
motion for Supply as easily as they could formerly be moved 
upon the motion for adjournment, has naturally made not the 
slightest difference in the waste of time on Fridays. The rest 
of the report of this Committee consists of minute examina¬ 
tion into the details of the business arranscements of the House, 
and carefully-stated objections to almost every change of any 
magnitude which could have been proposed. One useful re¬ 
commendation was made—namely, that Committees of Supply 
might be fixed for every day in the week upon which the House 
met instead of being restricted as theretofore to ‘ Monday, 
‘ Wednesday, and Friday, and .any other day on which ordei's of 
‘ the day shall have precedence of notices of motions.’ Another 
proposal, obviating the necessity of rc-committing to a com¬ 
mittee of the whole House a Bill which had been referred to a 
select committee, completed the recommendations of the Select 
Committee of 1861, avIio, like their predecessors, closed their 
report Avith a ileclaration of their reliance upon ‘ the forbear- 
‘ ance of members in the use of forms ndiich resjiect for ancient 
‘ usage leaves unaltered,’ and, in their last paragrapli, struck the 
key-note of the anti-reform spirit which had inspired their 
deliberations:— 

‘ Your Committee, like ])rececling committees on the same subject, 
liave i^issed in i-cvicAV many siiggostecl alterations, but, like them, have 
come to tlie conclusion tliat the old rulcH and orders, Avhen carefully 
considered, and narroAvly iuA'estigatcd, arc found to he the safeguard of 
I'reedom of debate, and .a .sto’C defence nfjiHnst the oppression of over- 
])oweriiiff viajoritlcs. Exireme caution, therefore, in recommending or 
introducing changes is dictated hg prudence. These rules and orders 
are the fruit of long e.vpericnce ; u day may break doivn the prescription 
of centuries. It is easy to destroy—it is difficult to reconstruct.' 

With these splendid platitudes, framed in the ‘ Avoodraan- 
‘ spare-that-tree ’ mould, the efforts of the Committee of 1861 
finally culminated, and after their recognition of the evils of 
the existing system, and their long examination into the many 
suggested remedies, this Committee, with a generous confidence 
in the future forbearance and discretion of members of the 
House of Commons, forbore to recommend any more stringent 
rules of restriction or limitation of talking poAver. How far 
their confidence and that of previous committees has been jus¬ 
tified may be gathered from the increased difficulties which 
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have to be encountered in the performance of the work of each 
session; and yet, with all these difficulties, it must be admitted 
that a vast deal of discretion and forbearance is actually dis¬ 
played and exercised by hon. members. If this were not the* 
case, no business would ever be done. Unfortunately, as it is 
the wisest people avIio mostly display these good qualities, it 
follows that many of those persons to whose want of them the 
waste of time and the delay of business are attributable, are 
7 iot the wisest, and it is on their account that the question of 
restriction has to be entertained. Surely, if the * forbearance 
‘ and discretion ’ of members may be trusted in the matter of 
restraining themselves from idle talk, it is hard to say that the 
majority of the whole House might not be trusted to refrain 
from the application of the cloture except when it became really 
necessary. If the cloture were proposed, session by session, 
as a standing order, any abuse of its power would speedily lead 
to its repeal or modification ; but such is the sense of fair play 
existing in the House of Commons, that in all probability it 
would never be put in force except in cases where the public 
opinion both of the House and the country would thoroughly 
endorse its appUcatiou. Further, it would not improbably ex¬ 
ercise a deterrent effect, both upon obstractive indiyiduals and 
factious minorities. The rights of a minority are never to be 
disregarded in a representative body, but due care should be 
taken that they do not become the Avrongs of a majority, which 
is too often the case in the House of Commons. Indeed, the 
power Avhich is at present possessed by a small minority is 
absurdly great. What can be more inconvenient as well as 
ridiculous*among a body of reasonable beings, than that when a 
given subject has been submitted to their consideration, upon 
which a proportion of five, eight, or ten to one pronounce- a 
certain opinion, the defeated minority should be able, by 
divisions again and again repeated, frequently only upon 
motions for the adjournment of the debate or the House, pur¬ 
posely avoiding the main issue, to defeat the will of the 
majority and prevent the progress of the measure ? Over and 
over again does this occur in the House of Commons, and 
not unfrequently overworked officials and the officers of the 
House are kept in their places till daylight by the obstinacy 
of a few members, who endeavour, by this straining of the 
forms of the House and their own privileges, to defeat, or at 
least postpone, some measure against which the more Intimate 
weapons of discussion and argument have proved powerless in 
their hands. How many weary hours would have been saved 
—how much rest gained for men whose strength of brain and 
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body are the nation’s property—if the cloture had been in force 
during the last twenty years of the British Parliament! It 
is well known that the lives of some of our best statesmen 
have been shortened by the late hours and arduous labours 
of the House of Commons, and it is impossible to judge of 
the amount of mischief done to the public service by this over¬ 
taxing of the energies of public servants. Loid Palmerston was 
in the habit of staying to the last in tlie House, and at a very late 
period of his life woidd walk round the division lobby at two or 
three o’clock in the morning more cheerfully and jauntily than 
many younger men. But all men have not the vigorous con¬ 
stitution of Lord Palmerston, and, although the present Prime 
Minister never spares himself in the public service, and would 
be the last man to desire that an alteration in the rules of the 
House of Commons should be made for his sake, it is impos¬ 
sible not to feel that the unnecessary protraction of the sittings 
of the House tell sensibly upon him during the session. Why 
should England’s best lives be sacrificed to the exigencies of a 
system which has nothing but antiquity to recommend it ? 
What is the advantage to the country of maintaining foims 
which allow twenty men to successfully oppose the null of two 
hundred, and why is the House of Commons afraid to trust 
itself with the power of putting an end to a nuisance and dis¬ 
playing itself before the eyes of the countiy as an assembly in 
which some consideration is given to the ordinary rules of 
common sense ? Besides, the cloture, if adopted, might be so 
guarded and regulated as to avoid the objections which appear 
to have been present to the minds of the Committee of 1848 ; 
and its application might be restricted to certain specified 
stages of a Bill or to particular classes of business, so as to 
reduce to a minimum any possible inconvenience. But the 
precise limitations, if any be necessary, may be the subjects 
of careful discussion ; the point at which we aim is to induce 
the House of Commons to have sufficient self-confidence to 
venture some length at least upon the path of self-improve¬ 
ment and self-restraint of which the cloture is the sign-post. 

The limitation of individual speeches is a matter somewhat 
more difficult. Although it is said to have worked well in 
the American House of Kepresentatives, it is a rule not to be 
adopted without much consideration. It has been suggested 
that the proposer or seconder of a motion or Bill, and the 
official who replies, should not be limited, but that the * one 
‘ hour’s rule ’ should apply to every other speaker. If this 
principle were adopted at all, the limit must undoubtedly be to 
a shorter time, in order to be at all effectual in so large an 
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assembly as the House of Commons. A quarter of an hour, 
or a twenty minutes’ limit, would give ample time in most 
cases, and the gain would be considerable. But then, after 
all, it is not always the longest spceclies which are the most 
tiresome. Fancy a debate upon a question of international 
law in which Sir Roundcll Palmer, being neither mover, 
seconder, nor official, was limited to twenty minutes, or a great 
political question upon which Mr. Disraeli had to address the 
House under the same conditions! In such cases it would be 
the i>ublic, and not the orator, upon whom the loss would fall, 
and although there might either be a tacit understanding on 
the part of the House with regard to particular individuals, 
»)r a special suspension of the rule upon the occurrence of a 
debate of particular interest, yet it is impossible not to foresee 
that a state of things at once invidious and inconvenient miffht 
arise under such a rule. Still, the existing evil is so great that, 
unless other means can be disco^'ered, a trial of tliis rule or of 
some approximation to it may, ere long, become necessary. 

But ai)art from these two remedies—the cloture and the 
limitation of individual speech—it is worth considering whether 
there are not other suggestions which may bo made. The large 
number of measures annually introduced has been pointed out 
as one of the evils of the present system. Is it absolutely im¬ 
possible to curtail the number ? It may be alleged that it w'ould 
be an unheard-of infringement of the privileges of IMembers of 
Parliament if everv hon. member Averc not at liberty to air liis 
crotchet and introduce his Bill. By all means let him do so; 
deprive no man of his right to ‘ lay upon the table of the 
‘ House ’ his pet scheme or favourite incasure. But when the 
exercise of the privilege begins to clash Avith the effective 
working of the }Hiblic service, let the privilege of the individual 
give way to the interest of tlie commuiilty. It is an empty and 
vague privilege, too, as regards the individual, if it only enables 
him to take his Bill through one or tAvo stages and cannot 
prevent it from being jostled out of being by its pushing and 
crowding neighbours. It is neither vague nor empty, hoAv- 
cver, as regards the iutei'est of the public, if it prevents other 
measures of greater public utility from being duly considered 
and passed. Perhaps it is presumptuous to make a suggestion 
upon such a point, but it appears not impossible that consider¬ 
able public advantage Avould be gained by forestalling the 
‘ massacre of the innocents ’ in a delincd and regular Way. A 
committee, analogous to the Committee of Selection, or, if 
deemed desirable, composed of a larger number of members, 
might be appointed at the comm.encement of every session. 
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To this committee should, at a given period (say the first week 
of re-assembling after the Easter recess), be referred the con¬ 
sideration of the position of all Bills introduced up to that time, 
and they should be required to report upon the state of the 
book of the House, and to recommend the withdrawal of such 
Bills as appeared likely to occupy the time of the House with¬ 
out a reasonable prospect of becoming law. Many objections 
might and doubtless would be urged against the delegation by 
the House of so much power to a limited number of its 
members. Still, serious diseases must be encountered by 
strong remedies, and, strong as may be the remedy here sug¬ 
gested, it is one which could scarcely fail to be in a great 
measure effectual. The members of such a committee might 
safely be trusted to banish personal and political * predilections 
^ from their minds in dealing with the Bills before them; ’ they 
Avould be guided by considerations of the progress which each 
Bill had already made in its passage through the House, by 
the amount of public interest attaching to it (as evidenced 
by the number of petitions presented upon the subject-matter, 
and the expression of public ojjinion through the ‘ ordinary 

* channels of information ’), and by the time likely to be occu¬ 
pied in the discussion of its future stages. Their judgment 
would moreover be affected by the question whether the Bill 
was one which came before the House for the first time,, or 
which related to a subject which had been well and frequently 
ventilated in previous sessions, so as to be ripe for legislative 
decision. Besides, the powers of the House might be dele¬ 
gated, not completely and peremptorily, but only in such a 
degree and to such an extent that the recommendations of the 
Committee should be submitted to the House, and their 
decision, in any case which might be challenged, put to the 
vote and affirmed or reversed accordingly, though without dis¬ 
cussion upon the subject-matter of the Bill to which it referred. 
The appointment of such a Committee as the above, which 
might be termed the * General Public Bill Committee,’ or 

* the Public Bill Revision Committee,’ w'ould be attended 
with the most beneficial results, and would lead to the clearing 
of the Order Book and the attainment of greater regularity 
and certainty in the despatch of business. 

In the Committee of 1854, Sir John Pakington proposed 
that a ‘ Committee of the whole House on Public Bills ’ should 
sit two days in each week at some period after the Easter 
holidays, for the purpose of taking Bills through Committee, 
and it was thought by high authority that ‘ the sittings of such 
* Committees might be separated from the sittings of the 
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* House itself, and that such Committees sliould have the 
' power of adjournment.’ It may be observed, however, that 
such a rule would in effect be little more than a formal adop¬ 
tion of morning sittings by sessional order, instead of, as at 
present, by special order of the House upon the demand of 
the Executive. For, if important Bills were to be taken 
through a Committee of the whole House, members would 
attend equally as now, and the form rather than the reality 
would be changed. But a Committee composed of leading 
men on either side of the House, exercising an impartial 
judgment upon the questions before tliem, and keeping 
steadily in view economy of time and the requii’ements of the 
public service, would not fail to command the respect of the 
House. The details of this suggestion would require close 
examination, and might be manipulated in such manner as 
to maintam as far as possible the privileges of individual 
members without impairing the efficiency of the remedy ; but 
the adoption of this or some kindred plan ivould go far to 
obviate the chief inconveniences of the jiresent system. 

Another improvement might be adopted as an alternative, if 
the House of Commons should shrink from the above-men¬ 
tioned scheme as one of too violent a character. Bills might 
be sent, after their second i*eading, to a Select Committee as 
a matter of course, and dealt with by such Committee instead 
of by the Committee of the whole House, being returned to 
the House to be considered, as amended, and read a third 
time. There are several reasons, however, which may be urged 
against this proposal: the Select Committees would be so 
numerous that many Bills ivould have to be considered with¬ 
out the advantage of being criticised by men in whose judg¬ 
ment the House would generally confide; at present, some 
such men are placed upon every important Committee arid 
upon any Select Committee to which an important Bill is 
referred, but their number is of course limited and their power 
of serving on Committees not inexhaustible. If Bills were 
considered and returned to the House without the presence 

upon the Committee of some such men, discussions upon their 
clauses ‘ as amended' would be inevitable and prolonged. 
Moreover, the House would be exceedingly loath to part 
with its privilege of discussing the details of any considerable 
measure in full Committee, and it seems more reasonable to 
limit the number of measures to be considered than to restrict 
the means and opportunities of careful examination before 
they become law. 

But apart from such altei'ations of system as have been 
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already suggested, there are several minor changes, both as 
to forms of procedure and times of sitting of the House, 
which would not be without their advantage. It has been 
pointed out that much time is occasionally lost by repeated 
motions for adjournment on the pai’t of a pugnacious and 
obstinate minority. The House has so far recognised the 
desirability of limiting this ])ower of obstruction as to oblige 
the obstructors to vary their form of motion, so that when an 
adjournment of the debate has been negatived, that motion 
cannot be immediately repeated, but the adjournment of the 
House is moved instead. is an awkward and utterly 

inefficacious attempt to prevent the hindrance of business, and 
if any attempt is to be made at all, it would be better that it 
should be one of a move sensible and ])ractical character. L/ct 
it be a standing ox'dcr, that when a motion for adjournment 
has been defeated upon division, the main question shall at 
once be put, and a division taken Avithout further debate ; the 
change might even be carried furthei' Avith advaiitagc, and if 
an adjournment bo moved, no other speaker be allowed upon 
the motion except the member avIio makes it and the member 
in charge of the Bill in reply. 

Many trifling alterations for the belter might be made in the 
hours of sitting. The I louse, Avhen it meets at a quarter to four, 
is occupied till half-past four (and often till a later hour at the 
commencement of the session and on sj^ccial occasions) with the 
receipt of petitions and the transaction of ^private business; ’ 
then follows the presentation of petitions, Avhich in its present 
form is little more than a sheer Avaste of the time of the House. 
Members who have petitions to present, if they are especially 
enamoured of their own A^oices, or have constituents in the 
gallery, rise in their jilaces, stale the nature of their petitions 
and the localities from Avhich they emanate, and then march 
up to the table of the House and deposit them in one or tithcr 
of two large bags Avhicli hang on either side of the table. 
Members of a more retiring disposition, and with a greater 
sense of the value of time, deposit their petitions in the said 
bags without speaking. In both cases, the whole number 
of petitions is subjected to examination by a Committee of 
the House, those Avhich are informal are rejected, and all 
the rest duly registered in the votes as having been re¬ 
ceived, a list of them sent to every member, and any Avhich 
are deemed of sufficient importance jirinted at lengtli. Pub¬ 
licity in the newspapers is obtained by handing to an officer 
of the House, ^ behind the chair,’ a slip of paper, on which is 
inscribed the name of the member presenting the petition and 
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the particulars thereof; so that in reality no purpose whatever 
is served by the waste of ten or twenty minutes which fre¬ 
quently occurs through members rising iu their places to present 
petitions, save the possible gratification of individual vanity 
and the affording an opportunity to a shy member of trying 
the effect of the sound of his voice in the House. If a petition 
of unusual interest is intrusted to any member, he might be 
permitted to give notice of his intention to present it publicly 
and do so accordingly, but as a general rule there can be no 
reason why petitions should not be placed at once in their 
appointed receptacles at the table, and the time of the House 
saved in this respect. After petitions, at half-past four, come 
‘ notices of motions,’ and then ‘ questions,’ the number of which 
is not unfrequently considerable, and their character multi¬ 
farious. It is often five or half-past five, sometimes even later, 
before the real business of the day—or night—begins. The 
delay interposed by ‘ private business ’ might be avoided wth- 
out difficulty. It is only the first stages of Private Bills which 
are thus taken, a Private Bill being referred as a matter 
of course to a Committee of five Members unless opposed 
and defeated upon its second reading. Why should not these 
stages be taken before a small Committee of the House 
instead of occupying the time of the whole House in formal 
proceedings ? If unopposed, there coidd be no objection 
to this course, and if opposition Avas intended, due notice" 
should be given to the Committee, who should then refer the 
second reading of the opposed Bill to the decision of the Avhole 
ITt)use. As the occasions of opposition to this stage of a 
Private Bill are comparatively rare, the House would be able, 
as a general rule, to begin ‘ notices of motions ’ and ‘ ques- 
‘ tions ’ at four instead of half-past four; and it is worth con¬ 
sideration whether it Avould not be sufficient to allow half-an- 
hour or three quartei’s for this pi'ocess, so that the House, 
having assembled at a quarter before four, might proceed to the 
first order upon the notice-paper at half-past four or a quarter 
before five, the Speaker rising and calling uiion the clerk at 
the table to read that order at the stated houx*, even if ‘ ques- 
‘ tions ’ should not have been brought to a conclusion before. 

Upon Wednesdays (a day on which the ‘ cloture ’ Avould, if 
adopted, be probably put in force very frequently) the rule of 
the enforced adjournment might xvitli advantage be changed to 
an enforced division upon, or Avithdrawal of, a measure, unless 
the adjournment should be moved and carried by a division. 
The practice of ‘ talking out ’ a Bill would tlius be put an end 
to, and questions settled which are under the present rules kept 
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hanging over the heads of members, Wednesday after Wed¬ 
nesday, if once the aforesaid practice has been successfully 
employed. As regards changes in the times of sitting, if the 
proceedings in the House itself were alone to be considered, it 
18 probable that the change most likely to conduce to the ex¬ 
peditious despatch of business and the shortening of the dura¬ 
tion of sessions would be the adoption of the hours of what are 
now called * moi’ning sittings ’ as the daily business-hours of 
the House, with the alteration already suggested as to the re¬ 
striction upon ‘ counts.’ There are, however, two strong reasons 
which would weigh against such a reform; its inconvenience to 
Grovernment officials and j)rofessional men, and the hardship 
upon those members who, being engaged upon committees, could 
not, without neglect of duty, be present at the debates of the 
House. This inconvenience is felt in no small degree when, 
under the present regime, ‘ morning sittings ’ begin to be held; 
and its extension would be strenuously resisted. The House 
might gain something by meeting at three, the committees 
taking eleven instead of twelve as their usual hour of meeting; 
but even this change ivould be a balance of inconveniences, and 
would fail to affect perceptibly the principal evils of which we 
complain. Neither could any arbitrary rule be safely adopted, in 
addition to that already suggested, as to the particular hour at 
which one class of business should cease and another commence, 
or at which a division uj^on the question of going into Com¬ 
mittee of Supply should certainly be taken. The House, by 
the establishment of such a rule, would be parting with, instead 
of, as in the adoption of the cloture, taking additional power, 
and this would be frequently found inconvenient. A discretion 
must bo left Avith the House in its general arrangement of 
business, and it is to enable and facilitate the exercise of this 
discretion that the cloture is recommended, inasmuch as its 
absence leaves too much to the discretion—or indiscretion—of 
individual members, to the Aveakening of the powei’ of tlic 
House itself. Furthoi' than this, the limitation upon motions 
for adjournment, the aj)pointmont of a general Public Bill Re¬ 
vision (Committee, and the restriction ujion the poAver of ‘ count- 
‘ ing out,’ seem the most feasible altcr.itlons that can be 
suggested, the curtailing of indiAridual speech being left ‘ loom- 
* ing in the future ’ as a possible contingency. One still larger 
reform rmnains to be noticed—namely, the question of allowing a 
Bill partly discussed and dropped for lack of time, to be revived 
in th« succeeding session, and taken up at the stage which it 
had already reached. This point Avas considered, and an ad¬ 
verse opinion expressed, by the Select Committee of 1881. It 
admits of much argument on either side, but it is purposely left 
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untouched in the present article, as having reference not only 
to the forms and proceedings of the House of Commons, Avith 
which we have attempted to deal, but to the general course 
of legislation in both Houses of Parliament. There can be no 
doubt that the adoption of such a reform Avould, with proper 
safeguards, be attended with very considerable results in the 
direction of the more rapid progress of legislation, but it is one 
which might be accepted or rejected quite apart from the alter¬ 
ations in the internal arrangements of the House of Commons 
which have been herein suggested. 

To all these and to any other remedies which may be pro¬ 
posed, there will doubtless be many objections raised and 
maintained. ‘ Interference with the freedom of debate ’ will 
be held before our eyes as a terrible bugbear. We shall be 
told that Ave seek to limit the poAver of the independent portion 
of the House of Commons, and to fetter the free action of the 
Representatives of the People. Solemn warnings Avill be given 
us against increasing the tyranny of a majority and invading 
the sacred rights of a minority. JVloreoA'er, Ave shall be laughed 
to scorn as the pi-oposers of alterations to AA'hich the House of 
Commons avuU ncA^er consent, and AA'hich Avould involve a 
departure from the first jninciples of the British Constitution. 
Well—be it so. The British Constitution has lasted for many 
a long year, the longer and the stronger, probably, from its 
susceptibility of continuous improvement and its adaptability 
to the ever-altering requirements of succeeding ages. At the 
])resent moment, the evils Avhich avc IiaA'e pointed out in the 
legislative system of the House of Commons arc great and 
2)rominent. If no remedy be apiilied, they Avill become more 
and more intolerable. It is for Parliament to determine 
Avhethcr a remedy can be f«)und, or Avhether it is better that 
the country should suffer and the course of useful legislation 
be for ever impeded, rather than that the much-abused freedom 
of speech among legislators should be curtailed and tradition 
invaded and disregarded in any particular. Sooner or later 
the change must come, for, after all, common sense is a cha¬ 
racteristic of Englishmen, and common sense will not for ever 
endure to sec good measures postponed again and again, and 
perhaps finally deteriorated in their passage into law, merely 
because the House of Commons lacks the moral courage to 
exercise some legitimate restraint iqion its own members, and 
chooses ^ that the time of the country should be wasted, and 
defects in the law remain unaltered, sooner than exert itself to 
that self-refoi*m which the voice of public opinion and the 
dictates of ordinary intelligence have long declaimed to be im* 
peratively necessary. 
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Abt. IV.—1. A History of the Sepoy War in India, 1857- 
1858. By John William Kaye, F.R.S., Author of the 

* History of the War in Affghanistan.’ Vol. II. Loudon : 

1870. 

2. Cawnpore. By G. O. Trevelyan, Esq., M.P. London : 

1865. 

1%^K. Kaye’s new volume (the second) of his ‘ Histoiy of the 
"A- Sepoy War,’ being almost exclusively a narrative of 
events, evidently Avritten after a careful investigation of facts 
and collation of authorities, Avould have giA-eu us still greater 
pleasure than Ave have derived from it, if avc had not observed, 
scattered here and there through its i)ages, several intimations 
that the author intends to avail himself of some future occasion 
to substantiate his theory that the outbreak of the Sepoys Avas 
but the efflorescence on the surface of the ])assionatc hatred of 
British rule burning in the veins of native Indian society. Thus 
at page 234 he says, speaking of the rui*al districts round Benares, 

* It was not merely that the mutinous Sepoys, hanging about 
‘ the adjacent villages, Averc inciting others to rebellion (this 
‘ was to be expected), but a great movement from within Avas 

* beginning to make itself felt Aipon the surface of rural society, 
‘ and for a time all traces of British rule Averc rajjidly disap- 
‘ pearing from the face of the land. Into the real character 
‘ and general significance of this movement I do not purpose 
‘ here to inquire. The investigation is an extensive one, and 
‘ must be deliberately undertaken. It is enough in this place 
‘ to speak of immediate results.’ And again, at page 290, he 
quotes in support of his text the well-knoAvn Bed Pamphlet 
(the author of Avhich, as we have reason to believe, will not 
thank Mr. Kaye for i-eviving the notoriety of this clever pi’o- 
duction of his ‘ hot youth’), ‘If this had been a military out- 
‘ break, as some have imagined, if the dispossessed princes and 
‘ people of the land, farmers, villagers, ryots, had not made 
‘ common cause with the Sepoys, there is every reason to be- 
‘ lieve that but a portion of the force Avould have revolted.’ 

But we have too high an appreciation of the merits of Mr. 
Kaye’s work as a whole, and our feelings towards him as an 
author are too kindly, to suffer us to enter again into the lists 
of a controversy which, notwithstanding the passages above 
quoted, he has professed to eschew in his preface to the present 
volume. It is much more pleasant to follow his narrative with 
the admiration that it deserves. 

^ ‘ Odimus accipitrem qui semper vivit in annis,’ 
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and we are content to postpone the conflict of opinion till he 
strikes the first blow. 

There is one point, however, upon which we believe it to be 
essential to tlie truth of the liistory of the eventful year 1857, 
that we should dispute a position which Mr. Kaye appears to 
have taken up, though we do not see that he directly affirms 
it. He has dcA'oted the forty-two first pages of his book to 
details of the views of the British Government, in India and 
at home, Avith respect to the removal of the once royal family 
of the Moguls from the palace-fort of Delhi, and to the dis¬ 
puted claims of the oldest and youngest sons of the possessor 
of the nominal sovereignty to the SAicccssion. This laboured 
exordium, if it mean anything in connexion with a work which 
lias for its subject the !Sepoy War, must be intended to imply 
that the Avar Avas stimulated and encouraged by the occupante 
of the palace, if, indeed, it did not oAve its origin to their in¬ 
trigues. For Avhat other object could the old king, his three 
elder sons, their insolent boy-brother, and his termagant mother 
have been brought at such length and AA'ith so much pomp upon 
the scene at all ? This Avhole chapter is out of place in the 
history, and the length .at Avhich the futile intrigues of the 
Queen-inothcr are dAvelt ujion is almost the only blemish in 
Mr. Kaye’s volume. That he should have thought it worth 
Avhile to give room to the gossiping dialogue between the young 
prince and Mrs. Fleming, the serjeant’s Avife, shoAvs how hard 
he Avas driven to connect these intrigues Avith the Sepoy War. 

We do not believe that there Avas any complieity betAveen 
the Sepoys Avho mutinied at Meerut and the inmates of the 
palace at Delhi. We do not believe that there had been any 
previous understanding betAvecn the tAvo parties, nor that when 
the Sepoys broke out their subsequent inarch to Delhi was the 
result of a foregone determination. On the contrary, there is 
good evidence to prove that it Avas seriously debated whether 
it Avould not be the better plan to proceed to Bareilly. We 
quoted in our review of Mr. Kaye’s first volume. Lord Laiv- 
rence’s statement, forming part of his judgment upon the ex- 
Emperor, that ‘ Nothing has transpired on this trial, or on any 
‘ other ^ occasion, to shoAV that he was engaged in a previous 
‘ conspiracy to excite a mutiny in the Bengal army; ’ and 
since no one will question Lord Lawrence’s acumen, and as 
his means and opportunities of forming a correct opinion on 
the subject were certainly unrivalled, we have gladly fortified 
our own convictions by a reference to him. His letters on the 
subject are now before us. Speaking of the Sepoys’ debate. 
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after leaving Meerut, whether they should march to Delhi or 
Bareilly, he writes:— 

‘ I heard the story from Moohun Lai (Burns’s Monshoe, in Cabul), and 
it was confirmed by all which I gathered subsequently in Delhi. Mohun 
Lai was in Delhi when the Sepoys first entered it, and he told me that 
they talked openly on the subject. The story was something to this 
efiect. A Sepoy said, “ Why hesitate where to go ? Delhi has a fortress, 
an arsenal, a treasury, the King, and there are no European soldiers. 
That is the place to make a stand.” ’ 

Again.:— 

* My own impression is that neither the King nor any of his family 
had really anything to do with the mutiny in 1857, in the first instance, 
though the latter, as did many Mahomedans, went in with great zeal 
against us, after the mutiny broke out. I do not even think that the 
family had much influence with the mutineers during any period of 
the war, not even during the siege of Delhi, though the King’s name 
was a tower of strength in various ways for a long pferiod. Had the 
mutiny succeeded, a new race of chiefs, for the most part, would have 
sprung up among the leaders, wliom the mutiny would have brought 
to the front, and this was generally felt.’ 

We trust that after this the public will hear no more dark 
hints and mysterious imaginings, little more tangible than Lord 
Burleigh’s celebrated shake of the head, about plots against 
British domination hatched and contrived in the palace of 
Delhi. The Sepoys must have been weak indeed, assuming 
that ever they had formed any definite plans before they broke 
out, to have put any trust in the idle and dissolute scions of 
ci-devant royalty who herded , in that Court. That the King 
or the more active of those who used him as a puppet may 
have entered at a period shortly antecedent into feeble and 
futile intrigues Avith the Shah of Persia is very probable, but 
neither of the two could have afforded the smallest real .assist¬ 
ance to the other. The pity is that Mr. Kaye should have 
wasted so much of his time and so many good pages upon a sub¬ 
ject so unworthy of his pen. If the space which those pages 
occupy had been transferred from the beginning to the end of 
the book, he need not have postponed to a future occasion his 
narrative of that most important event—the triumphant con¬ 
clusion of the siege of Delhi. 

So much for differences of opinion. We gladly turn to those 
0abye^ of the deepest interest to all who have hearts to feel 
ibr bitter sufferings undergone, and to admire the brilliant 
hm'okm, displayed by the sons and daughters of our race—by 
the latter no less than by the former—displayed alike in doing 
imd in enduring under the most adverse circumstances, and 
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against the most feaiful odds. But before we turn to the 
pages of Mr. Kaye’s volume, there are one or two points of 
ereat importance upon which we desire to offer a few observa¬ 
tions. 

The first is, that although the ^ prophets of the past ’ have 
been numerous and loud, the outbreak of the Sepoys burst, 
with the rarest exceptions, like a thunder-clap in a cloudless 
sky, upon all connected with India, both at home and abroad. 
That great and good man, Sir Henry Lawrence, had, perhaps, 
the most distinct prescience of the impending danger. In 
former days. Sir Charles Metcalfe used to insist frequently 
that the British power had no surer foundation than a barrel 
of gunpowder; but, though we have often listened to his fore¬ 
bodings, we do not remember that he siiecially questioned the 
fidelity of our native troops. But as Mr. Kaye has observed, 
in more than one passage, the general sentiment was one of 
confident, if not of blind security. Our best officers, men 
who, like Ewart, Platt, and Spottiswoode, had served in the 
command of Sepoys throughout their career in India, enter¬ 
tained these feelings without a doubt. All these men, and 
many others, paid with their lives the penalty of their con¬ 
fidence. Colonel Ewart was cut to pieces, with his noble 
wife, as he was carried, sick and w'ounded, down to the Ghat 
at the evacuation of Cawnpore.* Colonel Platt, not be¬ 
lieving that his long-trusted regiment had risen in mutiny, 
or confident that he could quell their discontent by his pre¬ 
sence, rode down, with his adjutant, to the lines of his regi¬ 
ment at Mhow, where both were murdered. On his table, 
after his death, were found a few lines of a letter which he 
had begun to write to Sir Henry Durand, then the Political 
Agent at Indore. They ran thus:—‘ All right, both cavalry 
‘ and infantry; very khoosh (happy) and willing.’ Just here 
the despatch was cut short by the announcement that his horse 
was at the door, which was to carry him to his death. Colonel 
Spottiswoode destroyed himself when he was informed that his 
favourite regiment was to be disarmed. When General Cotton 
had announced to the commanding officers of the Sepoy regi¬ 
ments at Feshawur his intention to disarm them, ‘ Then,’ Mr. 

• Some letters of this brave and God-fearing couple were published. 
Mrs. Ewart wrote on the 28th of May* John still hopes to hold his 
‘ men together, so does Major Ililler^on his (the 53rd N. L). Indeed, 

* no commandant seems to believe that his men can be felse.’ And 
Colonel Ewart on the Slst of May‘ I and my officers continue to 

* sleep in the Quarter Guard of die regiment, which we have done ever 
‘ since the night of the 21st instant.’ 
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Kaye says, writing upon the authority of Colonel Edwardes, 

* there arose a storm of remonstrance. Protesting their entire 
‘ confidence in the fidelity of their men, these Sepoy commaud- 
‘ ants clamoured vehemently against the threatened disgrace 
‘ of their regiments ; and one declared his conviction that his 
‘ corps would never submit to lay down their arms, but would 
‘ rise against the order, and resolutely attack the guns ; ’ and 
though the order was most happily and successfully carried 
out, so strong were the feelings of the officers, that Colonel 
Edwardes states, in his official report, ‘ as tlic muskets and 
‘ sabres of the once-honoured corps were hurried uncere- 
' moniously into carts, it was said that here and there spurs 
‘ and swords of English officers fell sympatliisingly upon the 
‘ pile.’ We learn from Sir Robert Montgomery that the same 
feeling prevailed at Lahore, when Brigatlier Corbett had 
determined to disarm the Sepoys stationed there. The officers, 
he writes, ‘ went about wringing their hands, and saying, 
‘ “ What an awful shame. Never was so monstrous a step 
‘ “ taken. The good, loyal men to be thus disgraced ! ” ’ Sir 
Robert adds, ‘ we should all have been murdered, nevertheless, 

* unless we had acted prom])tly.’ Such evidence of the general 
feeling might be sufficient, but it is necessary to cite one more 
instance, because it was boasted, at the time, both in the 
House of Commons and elsewhere, that the late Sir Charles 
Napier was the single prescient individual -who foresaw the 
coming storm, and warned the Government of its danger. It 
will be seen that the fact was precisely the reverse. 

* This is a vast army, and it is in a good state of discipline, complete 
in its equipments, full of high courage, aud a high military spirit reigns 

through all ranks. Our service is extremely popular, and the 

troops faithful to a proverb. 

‘ I have heard that Lord Ilardinge objected to the assembling of the 
Indian troops for fear that they would conspire. I confess I cannot see 
the weight of such an opinion. I have never met an Indian officer who 
held it; and I certainly do not hold it myself: and feAv men have had 
more opportunities of judging the armies of all three Presidencies than 
I have. Lord Hardinge saw but the Bengal army, and that only as 
Governor-General, and for a short time. 1 have studied them for nearly 
eight years, constantly at the head of Bengal and Bombay Sepoys, and 
I can see nothing to fear i'rom them except when ill-used; and even 
then they are less dangerous than British troops would be in similar 
chrmunstances.’* 

■ We have dwelt on this point at some length, first, because-the 

* , Sir C. Napier’s Beport on the Military Occupation of India, dated 
27th of March, 1849. 
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Government, both abroad and at home, has been charged with 
culpable blindness in not having foreseen and guarded against 
the great calamity that was about to befall it, and, still more 
heavily, the people under its charge. But no man can see better 
than his eyes. Those who might have enlightened the Govern¬ 
ment were themselves stone-blind. Like Sir Charles Napier, 
they told the Government the smooth things which they them¬ 
selves fully believed, and how was the Government to believe 
otherwise, when they had the almost uninteiTupted experience 
of a century to support their confidence ? And, secondly, Ave 
are strongly desirous to place this state of general opinion, in 
regard to the fidelity of our native army, broadly on record, 
because we feel that the absence of preparation for such a 
fearful outbreak as burst upon us at the hottest season of the 
year 1857, ought in reason to raise our appreciation of the 
promptitude, the dauntless courage, and the constancy of the 
men, civil as well as military, who set their backs to the wall 
Avhen ‘ the enemy came in like a flood,’ and fought the battle 
out to its bitter end. If ever Englishmen deserved Avell of 
their country, the men Avho came to the front in this great 
struggle for mastery do so deserve. On many occasions, as 
Avhen Henry Lawrence Avas surrounded at Lucknow, Avhen 
IlerAvald Wake and his gallant comrades held the little billiard- 
house at Arrah against the thousands sui'ging around them, or 
Avhen Colonel Sherer and his officers of the 73rd Begiment 
at Julpegoree, Avell supported by Mr. James Gordon, the brave 
young magistrate, kept the great body of their men to their 
colours throughout the crisis, in spite of the evil example set 
by a few, they must assuredly have hoped against hope. 
Those only Avho know, by painful experience, Avhat the months 
of the hot season are at Delhi, even when they enjoy the 
shelter of a good house, are competent to appreciate the 
endurance exhibited by the gallant soldiers Avho spent those 
months upon the rocky ridge overlooking the city, the tedium 
of their long expectancy being relieved solely by the almost 
daily sorties of superior numbers, armed and drilled to perfec¬ 
tion by their formet commanders. Yet, although, as we have 
said, the Government and Military Departments were alike 
unprepared for the outbreak, and although the mutiny had cut 
off the besiegers from all communication witli the country to 
the southward and eastward, we find no mention of an insufii- 
cient supply of food, of green unroasted coffee, or of horses, in 
the agonies of hunger, gnawing other horses’ tails. These ex¬ 
tremes of unproAddedness were confined to a siege conducted on 
the sea-board by a force supplied Avith transports innumerable. 
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and with all the markets of the Mediterranean open to their 
requisitions. 

But although confessedly taken by surpiise, the Government 
was, in one most essential respect, by no means unprepared 
for the internecine struggle forced upon it. In some of the 
most important positions, its defence was in the hands of men 
qualified in the highest sense to deal with the unexpected 
catastrophe. Of Lord Canning we shall have occasion to 
speak more at large in the sequel. But, with comparatively 
rare exceptions, no staff* upon which the crisis compelled him 
to put his trust broke under the hand of the Governor-General. 
Lord Elphinstone nobly fulfilled his arduous and hazardous 
duties at Bombay. Lord Harris did well all that he had to 
do at Madras, to which Presidency the mutiny happily did not 
extend. Of those who held the Punjab in their iron grasp, of 
the great chiefs Lawrence and Montgomery (of whom the 
former said that he never saw him dispirited but once, and 
that was when he feared that a regiment of Sepoys who 
had murdered their officers had not been properly pursued); 
of the band of brothers who kept the gate of India at Pesha- 
wur, and afterwards contributed so materially to the capture 
of Delhi—Cotton, Edwardes, Nicholson and Chamberlain— 
of McLeod, Becker, Bichard Lawrence, Cooper, Bicketts, 
James, Barnes, and other younger officers — civil and mili¬ 
tary, it is superfluous to speak. But for their courage and 
energy Delhi could not have been taken, and our hold upon 
Upper India would have been lost for a time. Sir Bartle 
Erere proved himself fully competent to confront the imminent 
dangers to which he was exposed in Sind—and that is no 
mean praise. Lucknow was victualled by the foresight of 
that great soldier and statesman. Sir Henry Lawrence, and 
defended to the death by his indomitable valour. To the 
merits of Mr. Cracroft Wilson, the Judge of Moradabad, Lord 
Canning bears testimony in his Minute on ‘ the services of 

* civil officers and others ’ in the following terms: ‘ I name him 

* first, because he has the enviable distinction of having by his 

* own obstinate courage and perseverance saved more Christian 
‘ lives than any man in India. He did this at the repeatedly 
< imminent peril of his own life.’ The great city of Benares 
was kept in peace and quiet by Tucker and Gubbins, who 
dijgplayw in a high degree the calm heroism of endurance. 
Lord' Canning warmly acknowledges in the Minute above 
cited the services rendered to him by Sir Frederick Halliday, 
the lu^tenant-Governor of BengaJ, throughout the crisis. 
He was, the Governor-General states, * the right hand of the 
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^ Government of India for many months. As the head of the 
^ Government I feel myself deeply indebted to him.’ We have 
already spoken of the conspicuous gallantry displayed by Mr. 
Wake at Arrah, in defending the building fortified for the 
nonce by his brave comrade, Mr. Boyle, the engineer on the 
East Indian Railway; but we must not forget to notice, as it 
deserves, the heroic self-devotion with which Sir Vincent Eyre, 
at the head of a handful of men, chased away from their 
expected prey three regiments of Sepoys and the swarming 
retainers of Kooer Singh, who had beleaguered the little im¬ 
provised fortress. 

Many other officers of the Government—civil servants and 
military men in civil employment—rendered equally valuable 
service according to their opportunities. Speaking of the 
North-Western Provinces, Lord Canning says:— 

* The preasure of the revolt u])on these provinces was severer and 
longer than in any other part of India, Oude alone excepted; but Avhilst 
in Oude our Government was entirely swept away, in the North- 
Western Provinces it retained its hold of many chief points of the 
country. These were held, single and isolated in a sea of rebellion; 
and that this was possible is due to the indomitable courage, devotion 
to duty, and fertility of resource Avhich have marked the conduct of 
the officers of the Civil Service of India throughout this terrible time. 

* They have been worthily aided and rivalled by military officers on 
detached employ, and by many gentlemen not connected with the 
Government; but it is due primarily to the officers of the Civil Service 
that the landmarks of British authority throughout the districts of the 
North-Western J^rovinccs were not overborne in the flood. 

^ Of the whole body (Lord Canning states), although civilians by pro¬ 
fession, or holding for the time civil offices, the duties which they have 
performed have been, lor the most part, full of peril and toil. Only 
some few of them have been called on occasionally to take part in the 
operations of the army, and have thereby had the satisfaction of seeing 
lionour done to their names in the Gazettes of the day. But thcre.are 
others who have been distinguished by conduct in front of an enemy 
which would make any army proud of them. They have organised 
levies and led them; defended stations, kept in check large disaffected 
communities, reassured the wavering, and given confidence to the loyal. 
Many of them have, in the service of the State, carried their lives in 
their hands for months together.’ 

It would be ungenerous not to call special attention to the 
fact briefly alluded to by Lord Canning in his Minute, that 
many gentlemen, and others of humbler station, upon whose 
services the Government had no claim, * aided and rivalled ’ 
the efforts of the responsible authorities not only to quell the 
insurrections and outrides to which the mutiny of the Sepoys 
gave rise and encouragement, but to grapple with detached 
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bodies of the armed and disciplined mutineers. Several of 
these onslaughts were eminently successful—as, for example, 
that led by Sir George Yule upon the mutineers passing 
■ through the Bhaugulpore Division; and they tended not merely 
to the discomfiture of the mutineers, but to reassure timid 
non-combatants as to the strength and stability of the British 
Government. For the wandering and plundering Sepoys, like 
the bands of Spartacus of old (whose depredations are com¬ 
memorated by Horace), were a terror to the peaceable inhabi¬ 
tants, and were never welcome to any but those who rejoiced 
at the opportunity of resuming their hereditary habits of vio¬ 
lence and rapine, as soon as the court of the magistrate was 
closed, and deeds of darkness could be committed with im¬ 
punity. 

But this happy presence of strong men at the })osts where 
their courage and prompt judgment were most needed was not 
the only circumstance of encouragement to those who felt that 
they were called on to play the man in a cause so righteous, 
not merely for the support of British ascendency, but for the 
protection of helpless women and children. There were other 
events, which all men must regard as fortunate and many 
men will consider Providential, that ranged themselves on 
the side of the British in the hour of supreme trial. Of 
these one of the chief was the conclusion of the Avar with 
Persia, identical in point of time Avith the outbreak in Eastern 
India, which enabled the Government of Bombay to despatch 
two English regiments to Calcutta without even landing them 
fi'om the vessels that had brought them from the Persian Gulf. 
A second favourable circumstance AA’as the peace and quiet 
that reigned at that period at Madras and in Ceylon, Bnrmah, 
and the Mauritius, thus rendering a large portion of the British 
troops stationed in those quarters available for service in 
Bengal and the North-Western Provinces. Thirdly, the re¬ 
cent erection of the lines of electric telegraph, one of Avhich, 
extending from Meerut to Lahore, afforded to the authorities 
at the former station the means of apprising Sir Robert Mont¬ 
gomery that the Sepoys had broken out into open and san¬ 
guinary mutiny—intelligence Avhich, arriving before the news 
could reach their sympathising comrades at Lahore, enabled 
Montgomery and his gallant coadjutor. Brigadier Stuart Cor¬ 
bel to disarm, without shedding a drop of blood, four native 
regiments, strong enough, and probably ready enough, if they 
could have taken their officers by surprise, to massacre all the 
Euzjopcans at the Station, and greatly to endanger, at least, 
pur bold upon the whole Punj&b. Again, the hereditary anti- 
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pathy felt by the Sikhs against the men of the North-East, but 
especially against Delhi, where the saints of their faith h^ in 
former days been torture^ and slain, led them to co-operate 
enthusiastically with their English rulers in all the measured 
taken to quell the insurrection. And, last but not least, the 
golden opportunity of stopping, with the patriotic consent of 
Lord Elgin, five British regiments on their way to China, 
without the aid of which Havelock could not have avenged 
the massacre at Cawnjwre, and have driven the tiger Nana 
Sahib from his bloody lair; nor could he and Outram have re¬ 
lieved and reinforced Lucknow, and paved the way for the 
eventual rescue of its brave and sorely tried garrison. 

For these great national benefactions Englishmen both in 
India and at home may well be deeply thankful to Almighty 
God, since he must be a very determined sceptic who can 
ascribe such a series of favourable coincidences to blind chance. 
From how different a point of view Sir Kobert Montgomery 
regarded the course of events in the Punjab, the concluding 
passage of his Mutiny Report will evince:— 

* But it was not policy, or soldiers, or officers, that saved the Indian 
Empire to England, and saved England to India. The Lord our God, 
He it was who went before us, and gave us the victory over our enemies, 
Avhen they had well-nigh overwhelmed us. To Him is all the praise 
due for nerving the hearts of our statesmen and the arms of our soldiers; 
tor keeping peace in this part of our borders; and for finally giving us 
the mastery against all human probabilities, and contrary to all rules of 
warfiire. To Him, who holds all events in His own hand, and has so 
wondrously over-ruled all to our success and to His own glory, do I 
desire, on behalf of myself and all whom I mpresent, to express my 
devout and heartfelt thanksgiving.’ 

These sentiments of intense and unaffected piety prevailed 
amongst a very considerable number of the Englishmen .who 
governed and saved India in that crisis. 

Whether of purpose or unconsciously, and because the thrill¬ 
ing tale that he had to tell demanded such a treatment, Mr. 
Kaye has followed pretty closely in the framework of this 
history the model set by Mr. Carlyle in his account of the 
French Revolution. That is to say, there is no consecutive 
and connected narration of events, but in its stead a number 
of vivid and spirit-stirring tableaux, representing the most 
striking scenes of the terrible tragedy. Thus, in the present 
volume, the outbreak at Meerut and the irruption into Delhi, 
the mutinies at Benares and Cawnpore, the heroic but vun 
defence of the untenable position taken up at the last-men- 
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iioned place, the massacre of its gallant defenders, followed by 
that of the women and children, the victories achieved and the 
vengeance inflicted by tlie force under Havelock, the striking 
events which took place at Lahore, when the Sepoys were dis¬ 
armed, as well as at several other points in the Punjab, and 
the opening and progress of the siege of Delhi almost to its 
triumphant close, are depicted by Mr. Kaye with a degree of 
vigour and manifest reality which cannot ^1 to add greatly to 
his already high reputation as an historian. We shall not 
pretend to give our own weaker versions of the several stories 
so well told, but gladly present them to our readers in the 
glowing colours employed with such effect by Mr. Kaye. 

Of the outbreak at Meerut Mr. Kaye writes;— 

^It will never be known with certainty whence arose the first 
promptings to that open and outrageous rebellion of which these sounds 
and sights were the signs. What meetings and conspiracies there may 
have been in the lines—whether there was any organised scheme for 
the release of the prisoners, the burning of cantonments, and the murder 
of all the Christian oflicers, can be only dimly conjectured. The pro¬ 
babilities are at variance with the assumption that the native troops at 
Meerut deliberately launched themselves into an enterprise of so appa¬ 
rently desperate a character. With a large body of English troops—- 
horse, foot, and artillery—to confront them in the hour of mutiny, what 
reasonable hopes could there be of escape from swift and crushing retri¬ 
bution ? They knew the temper and the power of English soldiers too 
well to trust to a contingency of inaction, of which the past afforded no - 
example. There was not a station in India at which an outbreak of 
native troops could appear to be so hopeless an experiment as in that 
great military cantonment which had become tlie head-quarters of the 
finest artillery regiment in tlic 'world. But this very feeling of our 
overpowering strength at Meerut may have driven the Sepoys into the 
great panic of despair, out of which came the spasm of madness which 
produced such unexpected results on that Sabbath night. There hud 
been for some days an ominous report, of which I have already spoken, 
to the effect that the Europeans 'were about to fall suddenly on tlie 
Sepoy regiments, to disarm them, and to put every man of them in 
chains. In fear and trembling they were looking for a confirmation of 
this rumour in every movement of the Englisli troops. Wlien, there¬ 
fore, the 60tb Ilifies were assembling for church parade, the Sepoys 
believed that the dreaded hour had arrived. The Third Cavalry were 
naturally the most excited of all. Eighty-five of their fellow-soldiers 
were groaning in prison. Sorrow, shame, and indignation were strong 
them for their comrades’ sake, and terror for their own. They 
had been taunted by the courtesans of the Bazaar, who asked if they 
w^re men to suffer their comrades to wear such anklets of iron; and 
they beliered that what they had seen on the day before was but a 
foiwiadowing, of a greater cruelty to come. So, whilst the European 
soldtet^Were jffeparing themselves for church parade, the native troopers 
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were mounting tlieir hoises, and pricking forward towards the great 
gaol. 

* Then it became iiiiseraldy apparent that a Iktal error had been 
committed. There were uo European soldiers ix)sted to protect the 
prison house, in which were the condemned malefactors of Uie Sepoy 
army. The prisoners had been given over to the “ civil power,” and 
an additional guard, drawn from the 20tli Sepoy regiment, had been 
placed over the gaol. Tlie troopers knew what was the temper of that 
regiment. They had uo fear for the result, so they pushed on, some in 
uniform, man and horse fully accoutred; some in their stable dresses, 
witli only watering rein and hoi'se-cloth on their chargers, but all 
armed with sabre and pistol. Soon under the walls of the gaol—soon 
busy at their work—they met with, as they expected, no opposition. 
The rescue began at once. Loosening the masoniy around the gratings 
of the cells in which their comrades were confined, they wrenched out 
the iron bars and helped the prisoners through the apertures. A native 
smith struck off tlicir chains, and once again free men, the eighty*five 
mounted behind their deliverers and rode back to the lines. The 
troopers of the Third (Javalry at that time had no other w'ork in hand 
but the rescue of their comrades. Tlie otlier prisoners in the gaol were 
not released, the buildings were not fired, and the European gaoler and 

his family were left unmolested. Among those who on that 

Sunday evening rode down to the Sepoys’ lines was Colonel Finnis, 
Avho commanded the Eleventh; a good soldier, beloved by ofiicers and 
by men, he had the old traditionary laith in the Sepoys which it became 
those who had served with them and kncAV their good qualities to 
cherish. Strong in the belief of the loyalty of his regiment, Finnis, 
witli other ofiicers of his corps, went into the midst of them to remon¬ 
strate and to dissuade. lie was speaking to his men, when a soldier of 
the Twentieth discharged his musket and wounded the Coloners horse. 
Pre.sently another musket was discharged into his body. Tlie ball 
entered at his back; he fell from his horse, and a volley was fired into 
him. He died “ riddled with bullets.” Thus the Sepoys of the Twentieth 
had slain the Colonel of tlie Eleventli regiment, and the bullets of the 
Ibrmer had been scattered in the ranks of the latter. For a little space 
the two regiments looked at each other; but there was no doubt of the 
issue. The Eleventh broke into open revolt, and fi'aterni&ed with their 

comrades of the Twentieth.That something might have been 

done to save at least a portion of the regiment we know. Captain 
Craigie, at the first sound of the tumult, mustered his troops, ordered 
them to accouti*e themselves as for a parade, and when they had mounted, 
galloped down to the gaol, accompanied by his subaltern, Melville Clarke. 
They were too late to prevent the rescue of the prisoners; but not to 
set a grand example. Craigie and Clarke kept their men together and 
brought them back, with unbroken discipline, to the parade-groimd of 
the regiment. And during that night many acts of heroic fiddity were 
written down to the honour of Cxaigie’s troop. They had faitli in their 
Captain; and it has been truly recorded of Craigie and Clarke, that 
these gallant Englishmen handled the troop as if mutiny were a crime 
“ unknown to their men.” ’ 
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Mr. Kaye has commented in terms of just censure upon the 
very mischievous indecision and inactivity of the military 
authorities on the night of the outbreak, which peimitted the 
mutineers to inarch away to Delhi without the loss of a man, 
although there were a regiment of English infantry and an¬ 
other of cavalry quai*tered at Meerut. We well remember 
the incredulity with which the news of a mutiny consummated 
with impunity, under such circumstances, was received in this 
country. The limits of this Article do not permit us to enter 
at len^h upon the subject, but we cannot refrain from drawing 
attention to a deed of remarkable dai'ing performed by an 
officer in bringing a blood-stained criminal to justice, Mrs. 
Chambers, the wife of the Adjutant of the 11th, had been 
brutally murdered on the night of the 10th of May, and a 
butcher residing in the Great Bazaar was believed to have 
committed the crime. The lady’s husband was lying hors de 
combat from his wounds, but his friend, Lieutenant ISIiiller, of 
the same regiment, took upon him the duty of an avenger. 
He drove to the Bazaar, tracked out the suspected murderer, 
put a pistol to his head, and carried him off to the European 
lines, fifom the midst of those who a few hours before had been 
his associates in outrage and bloodshed. He was forthwith 
tried by a drum-head court-martial, convicted, and executed. 
If some of the many other criminals of the like deep dye had 
been brought to the same condign and prompt punishment,' 
such indications of justice would probably have prevented 
more crimes, followed, at a later date, by more retributions. 

Leaving the Meerut mutineers at Delhi, where they, to¬ 
gether with the Sepoys quartered there and the rabble of 
the city, committed terrible atrocities, we turn to Mr. Kaye’s 
narrative of the occurrences at Benares. He writes:— 

* When news of these events reached Benares, ci'usted over in the 
first instance with some exaggerations, it was plain that the hour was ap¬ 
proaching when tranquillity could no longer be maintained. But the 
vigorous activity of Gubbins, and the calm composure of Tucker, 
holding rebellion in restraint whilst succours were mr off, had already 
saved Benares; for now fresh reinforcements were at hand, and with 
th^ one who knew well how to turn them to account. Alter des- 
patebiug his men, as has been already told, by the railway at Kance- 
gnnge, Colonel Neill had made his way by train and horse-dawk to 
Beaores with the utmost possible despatch, eager to avenge the blood 
ofiiis daughtered coimtrymen. And with this Madras Colonel came 
Ae assertion of Engush manhood that had come from the South 
to die rescue of our people in the Gangetic Provinces. Ij«ading the 
way to ftrtare conquests, he came to strike and to destroy. He was one 
of those who wisely thought from the first, that to strike promptly and 
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to strike vigorously would be to strike mercifully, and he went to tlie 
work before him with a stern resolution not to spare. Botli from the 
North and from the South, at this time, the first great waves of the tide 
of conquest were beginning to set in towards the centres of the threatened 
provinces. From one end of the line of danger Canning, and irom tlic 
other Lawrence, was sending forth his succours—neither under-esti¬ 
mating the magnitude of the peril, but both confident of the final result. 
It was the work of the latter, as will be told hcrcaller, to rescue Delhi, 
whilst the former was straining every cifoi-t to secure the safety of 
Benares, Allahabad, Agra, Cawnpore, Lucknow, and other lesser places 
dependent upon them. And now assistance had really come to the first 
of these places. A detachment of Madras Fusiliers was at Benares,, 
and the men of the Tenth Foot from Dinapore, whose arrival had been 
delayed by an accident, had also made their appearance. It was de¬ 
termined, therefore, that the Sepoys should be disarmed. 

When the order for disarming had gone forth, Colonel Spottiswoode and 
his officers proceeded to the parade-ground of the Thirty-seventh, 
turned out the regiment, and ordered them to lodge their muskets in 
the bells-of-arms. There were about 400 men on parade, the remainder, 
with the exception of one company at Chunar, being on detached duty 
in the station. To Spottiswoode it appeared tliat the men were gene¬ 
rally well-disposed. There were no immediate signs of resistance. First 
the grenadier company, and then the other companies up to No. 6, quietly 
lodged their arms in obedience to the word of command. At this point 
a murmur aix)sc, and some of the men were heard to say that they were 
betrayed—that the Europeans were coming to shoot them down when 
they were disarmed. Hearing this, Spottiswoode cried out that it was 
and appealed to the native officers, who replied that he had always 
been a father to them. But a panic was now upon them, for they saw 
the white troops advancing. By word of command from Ponsonby, the 
Europeans and the guns were moving forward towards the Sepoys* 
lines. Opposite to the quarter-guard of the Thirty-seventh the Bii- 
gadier ordered the little force under Colonel Neill to be wheeled into 
line and halted. He then went forward and spoke to the Sepoys of the 
guard. He said that they were required to give up their arms, and 
that if they obeyed as good soldiers, no harm of any kind would beikll 
them. As he spoke, he laid his hand assuringly on the shoulder of one 
of the Sepoys, who said that they had committed no &ult. To this Pon¬ 
sonby replied in Hindoostauee : “ None; but it is necessarj' that you 
“ should do as you are ordered, as so luany of yoiu: brethren have 
“ broken their oaths and murdered their officei's, who never injured 
** them.’* Whilst he was still speaking, some of the men shouted to 
their comrades on the right'and left; a stray shot or two was fired from 
the second company, and presently the Sepoys rushed in a body to the 
beUa*of-arm3, seized their muskets, loaded and fired on both tlieir own 
officers and the Europeans. Going about the work before them in a 
qrstematic, professional manner, they sent some picked men and good 
madesmen to the fi*ont as skirmishers, who, kneeling down whilst others 
handed loaded muskets to them, fired deliberately upon the Europeans 
ftom a distance of eighty or a hundred yards. Seven or eight men of 
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the Tenth were sliot down, and then the rest fell back in line with the 
rear of the guns. Mesmwhile the officers of the Thirty-seventli, who 
had been pz'ovidentinlly delivered from the fire of their men, were 
seeking safety with the guns; but Major Barrett, wlio had always pro¬ 
tested against the disarming of tho regiment, and now believed that it 
was foully used, cast in his lot with it, and would not move, until a 
party of Sepoys carried liim off to a place of safety. 

* To the fire of the Sepoy musketeers the British infantry now re¬ 
sponded, jind the guns were wheeled round to o]>en upon the mutineors 
■with irresistible grape. The English gunners were ready lor immediate 
action. Anticipating resistance, Olpherts luid ordered his men, when 
they moved from their lines, to caiTy their cartridges and grape shot 
in their hands. The word of command given, the guns were served 
witli almost magical rapidity; and the Thirty-seventh were in panic 
ilight, with their faces turned towards the lines. But from behind the 
cover of their huts they maintained a smart fire upon tlie Europeans; 
so Olpherts, loading his nine-pounders both with grape and round shot, 
sent more messengers of death after them, and drove them out of their 
sheltering homes. Throwing their arms and accoutrements behind 
them, and many of them huddling away clear out of cjintonments 
beyond the reach of the avenging guns, they made their way to the 
city, or dispersed themselves about the country, ready tor future mis- 
chi^ and revenge. 

‘ Meanwhile, the detachment of Irregular Cavalry and Gordon’s Sikhs 
had come on to parade. It was soon olzvioua wliat was the temper of 
the former. Their commander, Captain Guise, had been killed by a 
Sepoy of the Thirty-seventh, and Dodgson, the Brigade-Major, was 
ordei^ to take his place. lie had scarce Uiken command, when hc- 
waa fired at by a trooper. Another attempted to cut him doAvn. But 
the Sikhs appear to have had no foregone intention of turning sigainst 
our people. Whether the object of the parade and the intentions of 
the British officers were ever sufficiently cxj)lained to them is not very 
apparent; but they seem to have been, in this juncture, doubtful and 
suspicious, and it needed but a spark to excite them into a blaze. The 
outburst of the Iiregulara first caused them to waver. They did not 
know what it all portended; they could not discern friends from foes. 
At this critical moment one of the Sikhs fired upon Colonel Gordon, 
whilst another of his men moved forward to liis x>rotection. In an 
instant the issue was determined. Olpherts was limbering up his guns 
when Crump, one of the Madras Artillery, who had joined him on 
parade, and was acting as his subaltern, cried out that the Sikh regi¬ 
ment had mutinied. At once the word was given to unlimber, and at 
the same moment there was a cry that the Sikhs were about to charge. 
At this time they were shouting and yelling frantically, and firing in 
all directions—^their bullets passing over and through the English 
battezy. They were only eighty or a hundred yards from us on an 
opeii parade-ground, and at that time our Artillery was xmsupported 
by the British Znfimtry, who had followed the mutineers of the Thirty- 
seventh fiqpment into their lines. It was not a moment for hesitation. 
The sttdd^ rush of a multitude upon our guns, hud we been uupre- 
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pored for them, might have overwhelmed that lialf battery with ita 
thirty English gunners; and Benares might have been lost to us. So 
OlphertH, having ascertained tliat the officers of the Sikh corps had 
taken refuge in his rear, bz*ought i*ound his guns and jx>urcd a Slower 
of grape into the regiment. Uizon tliis they made a rush upon the 
guns—a second and a thii’d, but were driven back by tlie showers from 
our field pieces, and were soon in confused flight. And with them 
went the mutineers of the Irregular Cavalry; so the work was tho¬ 
roughly done, and Olpherts remained in j^ossession of the field.’ 

How the Fort of Allhaliabad was secured to us, and how 
Havelock fought his way from that city to Cawuporc, under a 
burning sun, through drenching rain, and against tenfold odds, 
are well told by Mr. Kaye. There are many pages here and 
elseAvhere which Ave Avould gladly, if our space permitted, 
present to our readers, for the work is too long and varied to 
be rendered stale by such extracts. But avc cannot refrain 
from quoting a passage from Mr. Kaye’s account of Have¬ 
lock’s last victory, achieved on the day before he entered 
CaAvnpore, too late, alas! to save the doomed victims of the 
Nana’s fiendish crncity. 

* The aAvliil work,’ Avritea Mr. Kaye, ‘ of charging heavy guns, well 
served by experienced gunners, was now to be commenced, and the 
Highlanders, led by Colonel Hamilton, took the post of honour, and 
Avcrc the first to charge. The shrill sounds oi' the pibroch from the 
bagpipes in the rear seemed to send them all forward as with the force 
of a catapult. The rush of the kilted soldiers, with their fixed bayonets, 
cheering as they Avent, was what no Sepoy force could withstand. 
Strongly posted as the guns were in a Availed village, village and guns 
Avere soon carried, and there Avas an end to the strength of the enemy’s 
left. 

* The Sepoy troops fled in confusion—sonic along the CaAvnpore road, 
others towards the centre of their position, where a heavy howitzer 
was posted, behind Avhich for a while they rallied. There was, more 
Avork then for the British Infantry. A few minutes after their first 
grand rusli they had gathered breath, and fallen again into orderly 
array. Then Havelock challenged them a second time with a fcAv of 
those spirit-stirring words Avhich, from the lips of a trusted general, are 
as strong drink to the weary soldier, and every man felt invigorated 
and equal to any work before him. The Iliglilanders responded Avith 
a cheer, and, followed by the Sixty-fourth, flung tliemselves on the 
trenchant howitzer and we village which enclosed it, and again the 
burst was irresistible. The gun was captured and the village avoh cleared. 
For, just at this critical moment, the little body of volunteer cavalry, 
composod mainly of Englidb officers, appeared upon the scene, flushed 
Avith a noble enthAisiasm, resolute and dauntleas, determined to show 
Avith their flashing sabres what they could do against any odds. Never 
was there a more heroic cluuge. It was the charge of but eighteen. 
Captain Barrow led it and among those who went into action was 
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Capt^a Beatson, who had been struck down by cholera, and who vras 
poweriess to sit his horse; but, dying as he Avas, he could not consent 
to lose his chance of taking his part in the great act of retribution. So 
ho placed himself upon a tumbril and was carried into action, and us 
dear life was passing away from him, his failing heart pulsed with great 
throbs of victory. The sabres of the eighteen were less bright and 
sharp after they had encountered the enemy. When they drew rein, 
diminished in numbers—for horses and riders had been shot down— 
the footmen of the British army saluted them with a ringing cheer, and 
the General again and again cried, “ Well done ! I am proud to com- 
“ niand you! ” It was this body of “ Gentlemen Volunteers,” into 
which the “ Bayard of the Indian Army ”—James Outram—felt it, a 
month afterwards, a high privilege to enlist, when he might have com¬ 
manded the whole of the force.’ 

We find it extremely difficult to make our selections. 
There is so much of deep interest in itself, so much that deserves 
special notice for the honour of the brave man, or men who 
■wrought the good work, and so much that -w^ould shed reflected 
brightness upon our pages, that the temptation to transcribe 
passage after passage is almost irresistible. A few sentences 
from Havelock’s order after entering Cawnpore vre must 
quote, because it tells in a few words Avhat his gallant little 
force had endured and achieved: ‘ Soldiers,’ he said, ‘ your 

* general is satisfied, and more than satisfied with you. He 
‘ has never seen steadier or more devoted troops. Between 
‘ the 7th and the 16th, you have, under the Indian sun of- 

* July, mai'ched a hundred and twenty-six miles, and fought 
‘ four actions.’ Were not these men worthy compatriots of 
Cromwell’s Ironsides, ‘ whose backs no enemy had ever seen,’ 
and of the Light Division which turned the tide of battle at 
Albuera ? 

We have no spirit to repeat the heart-rending story of the 
siege, surrender, and massacres at Cawnpore. It is well told 
by both Mr. Kaye and Mr. Trevelyan, and these narratives 
may be dwelt upon with mingled gri^ and pride by every 
Englishman who has tears for the terrible sufferings and 
honour for the dauntless courage of his countrymen. Mr. Tre¬ 
velyan rriates in graphic language, how the four brave men, the 
sole survivors of %e butchery at the Ghdt—Captains Mowbray 
Thompson and Delafosse and privates Sullivan and Murphy 
—bafflii^ their pursuers, swam and floated down the stream 
of Uie Gang^ till they landed in Oude on the estate of a 
b^evol^t Kajah, Dingbijah Singh by name, whose tenants 
and ?etninera appear to have been animated by the same spirit 
as their landlord, and by whom they were most kindly and 
hoepitehly enterti^ed, in spite of the requisitions of the )^ana 
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that they should be surrendered to his tender mercies. This 
generous gentleman, whose reception of the fugitives must 
nave exposed him to much risk both from the mutineers of 
Cawnpore and from his countrymen in arms against the 
British Government, kept them in safety for several weeks in 
his fort of Moorar Mhow, where ‘ the soldiers of the Cawn- 

* pore brigade were indulged in frequent interviews with their 
‘former officers, always in the presence of a detachment of 
‘ the Rajah’s body-guard.’ They were tlien sent, for their 
greater security, to a village of the Rajah’s on the bank of the 
river, and from thence to a friendly landowner on the other 
bank, by whom they Avere ‘ packed off towards Allahabad by a 
‘ cross road, in a bullock cart without springs, preceded by an 
‘ escort of four armed retainers. After bumping along for 
‘ an hour, the driver stopped, and informed them in Ioav and 
‘ agitated tones that there Avere guns ahead, planted athwart 
‘ their path. And so they alighted, these AA'ayAvom fugitives, 

* solicitous to Icam Avhetfier they should again have to run, 

* and swim, and lurk and starve; and they crept stealthily 

* along the edge of the road; and turning the corner, found 
‘ themselves within a feAv yards of the white and freckled fece 
‘ of an English sentry.’ 

The good and kind Rajah Avas meetly rcAvarded by a pension 
from the British Government, Avhom he had so faithfully, as 
Avell as boldly, served in the persons of their soldiers. But we 
must deeply regi’et, with Mr. Kaye, that the Victoria Cross 
was not conferred upon the thi’ee who survived (for poor Sul¬ 
livan died of cholera, shortly after his deliverance) the fearful 
catastrophe Avhich consigned so many brave men and devoted 
Avomen to untimely graves. Well earned, beyond question, 
Avere those insignia of heroism by those than whom, in the 
language of Mr. Kaye, ‘ since in the days of ancient Rome, 
‘ the three kept the bridge, there have been none more worthy 
‘ of all the honour that a ^vereign or a nation can bestow on 
‘ the doers of brave deeds, than those who held the temple on 
‘ the banks of the Ganges, and fought their AA'ay through the 

* armed multitude thirsting for their blood, until from village 
‘ to village there ran the cry that the Englishmen could not be 

beaten.’ 

^V■e trust that we are mistaken in our conjecture that these 
brave soldiers did not receive the special reward in question, 
because no commanding officer survived the slaughter to 
recommend that it should be bestowed upon them.* Murphy 

• In the same spirit, Sir Vincent Eyre, whose relief of Arrah Ava^ per¬ 
haps, th^ most brUliont exploit of the war, because the disproportion of 
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Avas> and, we hope, still survives to be, the honoured custodian 
of the garden Avhich surrounds the monument erected over the 
Avell that holds the remains of the victims of the crowning 
massacre of Cawnporc. 

We turn from the contemplation of what Mr. Kaye justly 
calls ‘ the heroism of defeat,’ as exemplified in the devoted 
endurance of the brave men appointed to die at Cawnpore, to 
the naiTative of the energy and courage Avhich first saved the 
Punjab from the foul treachery of the mutineers, and then 
culminated in the storming of Delhi. Without the reinforce¬ 
ments so largely contributed by the Punjab, Delhi could not 
have been taken; unless the Sepoys had been disarmed in the 
Punjab, the presence of the English regiments, of the Guides, 
and of other faithful corps, could not have been dispensed 
with in that province. The first step to this end w^as taken 
at Lahore. With what a happy union of prudence and 
daring this object was effected, Mr. Kaye records in i)ages 
Avhich it costs us very sensible self-denial not to transcribe at 
length. We have space for but a feAV leading incidents. The 
disarming of our native regiments, so often and severely tried 
and found faithful through a long series of eventful years from 
Plassy to the bloody encounters Avith the Sikhs, Avas a very 
serious and hazardous measure, and one, too, that was Avell 
known to be extremely repugnant to the opinions and feelings 
of their English officers. But the intelligence which the 
telegraph had brought from Meerut, and Avhat AA’as known of 
the restless temper of the Sepoys, rendered it clear to Sir 
Robert Montgomery that the boldest step Avas also the safest, 
probably the only safe one. lie did not, however, proceed 
rashly. He sought for trustworthy information:— 

‘ On his suggestion,’ writes Mr. Kaye, ‘ CapUiin liichard Lawrence, 
Chief of the Police and Thuggee Departments in the Punjab, commis¬ 
sioned the head writer of the Thuggee Office, a Brahmin of Oude, to 
ascertain the feeUngs and intentions of the Lahore troops. A better 
agent could not have been employed, for his were both the country and 
the caste of the most influential of the Sepoys. He did his work 
loyally and well. Scrupulous as he was on the score of caste as any 
Brahmin in the service, he had no sympathy with treacherous machina- 


numbers was the greatest (the story is very Avell told in Mr. Trevelyan’s 

* Competition Walah ’), was refused the knighthood of the Bath, on 
the ground that he had retired from the service before the claim was 
put forward. ' As the deed of daring was done in August 1857, and 
Sir Viucent did not retire till September 1863, one would suppose ffiat 
there was abundant time in the interval to bestoAv upon him * the cheap 

* reward of nations,* so well earned. 
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tions of men who were eating the salt of the British Government and 
were under the kindly care of its officers, and he brought back to 
Bichard Lawrence, after brief but satisfactory inquiry, tidings that tlie 
regiments at Meean-Meer (the cantonment of Lahore) were ripe for 
revolt. “ Sahib," said the faithful Brahmin, “ they are full of fisad 
“ (sedition), they are up to this in it,” and he laid his hand upon his 
throat. It was plain tliat they were only waiting for information from 
the countries below to break into open mutiny.’ 

After much discussion and some hesitation (a middle course 
of depriving them of their ammunition having been proposed), 
it was determined to disarm the Sepoys, and a parade for that 
purpose was ordered to take place on the following morning. 
A ball was given in the cantonment on that night, and it was 
attended by all the officers, some few conscious, but the great 
majority quite unaware, of what was impending; for silence 
and secresy were essential to success. So they danced on 
till morning, grumbling, meanwhile, at having to attend an 
eai’ly parade, following close on such a festival. 

‘ But,' writes Mr. Kaye, ‘ when the hours of morning darkness ivere 
past, and day had dawned upon Meean-Meer, other thoughts than these 
took possession of the Sei)oy mind. The Brigade assembled on the 
parade-ground. There was nothing peculiar in the appearance of that 
assembly, except that Montgomery, Roberts, and others of the chief civil 
officers from Anarkullee, were to be seen mounted on the ground. 
Every soldier obeyed the orders that were issued to him. The regi¬ 
ments were drawn up in line of contiguous columns. The Artillery 
and Eighty-first (not numbering more than two hundred and fifty men) 
were on the right, the Native Cavalry on the left, and the Infantry 
regiments in the centre; the white men appearing as a mere dot beside 
the long line of the blacks. At the head of each regiment was read 
aloud the Government order disbanding the mutinous Thirty-fourth at 
Barrackpore. These formal proceedings over, the serious business of 
the morning commenced. The Native regiments were ordered to 
change front to the rear, and at the same time the Eighty-first also 
changed front so as to face the Sepoys; the Artillery, then in the rear, 
loading their guns unseen by the Native regiments. When this man¬ 
oeuvre, which seemed whilst in execution to be only a part of the 
brigade exercise of the morning, had been accomplished, a stoif officer, 
Lieutenant Mocatta, Adjutant of the Twenty-sixth Regiment, who 
could speak the Native languages fluently and correctly, w'as ordered 
forward by the Brigadier to read his addi-ess to the Sepoys. He did it 
well in a clear loud voice, explaining to them that now a mutinous 
spirit having evinced itself in otlier regiments, and brought many good 
soldiers to certain destruction, it was better that the distinguished regi¬ 
ments at Meean-Meer, which had done so much good service to the 
State, should place themselves beyond the reach of temptation by sur¬ 
rendering all means of offence; so they were ordered to “ Pile arma" 

‘ Whilst this address was being d^ivered to the Sepoys, the Eighty- 
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first fell back by subdivision between the guns; and w'hen the word 
was given to pile arms, the Native regiments found themselves face to 
face with a long line of Artillery, and a row of lighted portfires in the 
hands of the English gunners. At the same time the voice of Colonel 
Renny rang out clearly with the command, Eighty-first, load ! ” and 
then there was the rattle of the ramrods, which told that there was 
death in cveiy piece. For a minute the Grenadiers had hesitated to 
obey the order; but thus confronted, they saw that to resist would be 
to court instant destruction; so they sullenly resigned themselves to 
their fate, and piled their muskets to the word of command, whilst the 
Cavalry unclasped their belts and laid their sabres on the ground. The 
Eighty-first then came forward and removed the arms, for which a 
large number of carts were waiting near the parade-ground, and the 
Sepoys went baffled and harmless to tlicir lines. It was a great design 
executed with consummate skill; and if by a first blow a bottle was 
ever won, the battle of the Punjab was fought and won that morning 
by Montgomery, Corbett, and Renny.’ 

There were many other points of peril in the Punj&b, but 
the chief of these^ beyond all comparison^ was Peshawur. For 
not only was a large native forcft quartered there, but the 
border tribes, savage, warlike, and predatory, with the 
Affghans to back them, were knoAvn to be ready not merely, 
as always, for plunder, but to take advantage of any oppor¬ 
tunity to recover for the Moslem the tcrritoiy which Runjeet 
Singh had wrested from them. Happily tliis important post 
was held by men as prompt and bold to confront any emer¬ 
gency, as Montgomery and Corbett; and that is no light 
commendation. We have already mentioned the worthy names 
of those upon whom it devolved to determine the course of 
action, and their several characters and respective careers are 
well delineated by Mr. Kaye. The odds against them were 
heavy. ‘ Counting up all the components of the troops in the 

* valley, it may be said, in round numbers, that there were 2,500 

* Europeans and 10,000 natives ; and that only a tithe of the 

* latter could be trusted by their English oificers.’ And the 
vehement opposition of these officers to any decided measure 
was to be overcome. But the disarming of the Sepoys was felt 
by the chief political and military authorities to be essential 
to the safety of the frontier. And so that measure was re¬ 
solved on, and thus carried out:— 

< It has been stated that the Peshawur force had been wisely cut in 
two, as a precautionary measure, by Brigadier Cotton. It was now 
arranged that Edwardes should accompany Cotton to the right wing, 
'^hilst Nicholson went to the left witli Colonel Galloway of the Seven- 
ti^ Queens, who stood next in seniority. With the former were her 
Majesl^’s Eighty-seventh Fusiliers, with the latter the Seventieth, both 
wi^ detacluaentB of Artillery to support them. It was a moment of 
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intense anxiety. The Sepoy commandants were parading their men, 
and the Queen’s regiments were lying in wait to attack them on the 
first sign of resistance. The suddenness of the movement took the 
Sepoys aback; they laid down their arms to the bidding of their own 
oflScers.’ 

The immediate and happy result of this step is thus told by 
Mr. Kaye:— 

‘ The arms surrendered, Brigadier Cotton addressed the regiments, 
praising them for the readiness with w’hich they had obeyed orders; 
and they went to their lines. Thus was the -work done well and tho¬ 
roughly—and without the shedding of a drop of blood. The effect upon 
the mmds of the people was magiciil. They believed that we w'ere 
strong because we were daring. The old aphorism, that “nothing 
“ succeeds like success ” was here triumphantly verified. The tribes 
who had held aloof whilst danger threatened us and the issue was 
doubtful, now pressed forward eagerly to do homage to the audacity of 
the English. Without another halt of doubt, or tremor of hesitation, 
they came forward with their offers of service. “ As we rode down to 
“ the disarming,” said Herbert Edwardes, “ a very few chiefs and yeo- 
“ men of the country attended us, and I remember, judging from their 
“ faces, that they came to see which way the tide would turn. As we 
“ rode back, friends were as thick as summer flies, and levies began 
“ from that moment to come in.” Good reason indeed had Sir John 
Lawrence to write to die Pesliawur Commissioner, with hearty com¬ 
mendation, saying:—“ I look on the disarming of the four corps at 
“ Peshawur as a master-stroke—one which will do much good to keep 
“ the peace throughout the Punjab. Commandants of corps are under 
“ a delusion, and whilst in this state their opinions are of little value. 
“ . . . . We are doing well in every district—Beecher famously.” ’ 

This wisely bold course of policy was persistently followed 
out in the Punjtib. A moveable column was formed for the 
purpose of patrolling the province, and Neville Chamberlain 
was appointed to command it. With one or two excep¬ 
tions, the Sepoys were successfully disarmed. Many brave 
deeds were done, none more worthy of record than that 
achieved by Mr. George Bicketts, the Deputy Commissioner 
of Loodiana on the banks of the Sutlej. Two regiments of 
Native infantry and one of cavalry had mutinied at Jullundhur, 
and although a regiment of Europeans (the 8th) and a con¬ 
siderable force of artillery were also quartered at that station, 
the mutineers were allowed to march away to Phillour (where 
they were joined by a third regiment of Sepoys), en route to 
Delhi, after woun^ng several of their officers, with no other 
loss than that inflicted by two or three rounds of grape, fired 
on them, without orders, by a troop of Native horse artillery, 
the only one, we believe, that remained faithful throughout 
the mutiny. Mr. Ricketts was informed of this outbreak by a 
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telegram from Umballa, and Mr. Thornton, his assistant, who 
had gone to Philloiir with the pay of the Native regiment 
quartered there, heard enough of what had happened at 
Jullundhur to lead him to take back the rupees, and to break 
the bridge of boats over the Sutlej. Mr. Kicketts determined 
to do his utmost with a most inadequate force (three com¬ 
panies of Bothney’s Sikhs, under Lieutenant Williams, some 
horse and foot of the Bajah of Nabba, and two guns, a six and 
a nine pounder), to arrest the march of the mutineers until 
the Europeans and artillery from Jullundhur, whom he be¬ 
lieved to be close at their heels, should come up to avenge 
their misdeeds. On reaching the river, he crossed in the 
ferry-boat, and walked alone along the bank to Phillour, in 
order to ascertain what had become of the mutineers. He 
found that they had proceeded to a ford about four miles up 
the river, and thither, after recrossing, he led his little force. 
Owing to the character of the ground, he did not reach his 
point till past 10 p.M., and then, going forward with Lieutenant 
Williams to reconnoitre, he was challenged and fired upon by 
the sentries, and found that fully three-fourths of the mutineers 
had crossed the river, and were grouped upon the hither bank. 
They fired wildly in the dark, the horses of one of the guns took 
fright, and ran off with the limber, and the soldiers, home and 
foot, of the Bajah followed their example. Mr. Bicketts 
brought his remaining gun to bear upon the enemy with 
grape, the Sikhs poured in a well-sustained fire of musketry; 
and it was not till Lieutenant Williams and many of his men 
were hit, and the ammunition of his gun exhausted, that after 
maintaining the unequal conflict for nearly two hours, in ex¬ 
pectation, at evei’y moment, that the pumuers from Jullund- 
liur would appear, he was compelled to retreat to Loodiana, 
where—the brigadier still loitering on the road—he had the 
mortification of seeing the city looted, the premises of the 
missionaries burnt, the prisoners let loose, and the rabble trium- 
])hant, until the mutineers marched off, unpunished, to Delhi. 
There, no doubt, a fitting retribution awaited them, while Mr. 
Bicketts laid a heavy hand upon the shawl-weavers from 
Cashmere, and the low Mahomedans who had lent their ready 
aid to the mutineers in the congenial -work of devastation and 
plunder. 

It was, under the blessing of God, by such men and such 
deeds as these, by the victory of the undaunted few over the 
many who fought under the paralysing pressure of an abiding 
consciousness that they were false to their solemn oaths and 
to the salt which they had eaten during long years of kindly 
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and indulgent treatment, that the Kmpire of India was main¬ 
tained for England. Mr. Ricketts had his reward in the 
appreciation of his. conduct by such men as Canning, Lawrence, 
Montgomery and Nicholson, and in the honour conferred upon 
him by his sovereign. And this gallant gentleman was but a 
type and representative of many who put their lives to hazard 
in that memorable year, no less for the welfare of India than 
for the honour of England. For what more terrible calamity 
could have befallen the people of that fair land, than that the 
Sepoys and those who aided and abetted them in that struggle 
for mastery—the soi-disant Princes of Delhi and the Nana of 
Cawnpore at one end of the scale, and the Gougurs and 
liberated convicts at the other—should have crushed the 
British power, and have made themselves the masters of India ? 

Our remai'ks upon what Ave may justly call Mr. Kaye’s 
great work would be very incomplete if Ave neglected to direct 
the particular attention of our readers to the opening pages of 
the last chapter of this volume, in Avhich is recorded the dis¬ 
cussion between Sir John Lawrence and several of his ablest 
lieutenants upon a question of the greatest moment. The dis¬ 
cussion Avas long and animated, but the question at issue 
betAveen the disputants may be told in very fcAv Avords. The 
Lieutenant-Governor held that the capture of Delhi was a 
matter of such paramount importance, that all other considera¬ 
tions, inconsistent Avith the attainment of that great end, must 
be regarded as light in the balance; and that if more troops 
Avere required to accomplish it than had already been contri¬ 
buted by the Punjab, that need must be supplied, even at the 
expense of Avithdrawing the Avhole force from Peshawur, and 
abandoning all the teiTitory beyond the Indus to the Afghans. 
Those who dissented from tliis opinion—EdAA'ardes, Cotton, 
Nicholson, and James, held Avith equal tenacity, that to retire 
from before Delhi — ‘ re iufecta ’—deplorable as the event 
Avould be, Avould be the lesser of the tAvo evils, and, therefore, 
the one which, in case of absolute necessity, it behoved us to 
choose. The dilemma Avas one of intense difficulty, and, 
judging from the passages Avhich Mr. Kaye has quoted from 
the correspondence, the question appears to have been argued 
on both sides with great ability. So much so, indeed, and the 
conflicting arguments are so nicely balanced, that both tlie dis- 

f iutants seem to us to have proved, to their own satisfaction at 
east, that the result would have been the loss of our hold upon 
the whole of the North-Western Provinces in the one case, and 
on the Punjab in the other, leaving the eventual recovery of 
the lost territory to the army that mustered under the com.* 
VOL. CXXXIII. NO. CCLXXl. I 
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mand of Lord Clyde. Mr. Kaye appears to award the palm 
in this disputation to Sir John Lawrence, intimating that the 
distinguished odicers who differed from him, being under the 
influence of local prepossessions, necessarily took a more 
narrow view of the question than their chief. To us—while 
we differ with great reluctance from the master-mind of that 
eminent statesman—a consideration i)rcsents itself which ap¬ 
pears sufficient to turn the scale against him. If it had been 
thought necessary to raise the siege of Delhi, there was no 
reason why the British force, though baffled by its walls, 
should not have kept the field, still less why it should have 
broken up from its position in disorder. There could not have 
been better fortune for that force than that the Sepoys should 
have come out from behind their fortifications to attack it on 
the plains. Nicholson’s success at Nujufghur, and the re¬ 
peated victories of Havelock on his advance to Cawnpore oxer 
the mutineers, in both cases strongly posted, to say nothing of 
minor inshinces, prove to demonstration liow utterly unable 
the Sepoys w'ore to stand against us in the open field. 1’hcre 
was no necessity that we shoidd have beaten a hurried and dis¬ 
astrous I’etreat to the Punjab (Avhich, by the by]jothcsis, would 
have been rendered secure by the troops withdrawn from 
Peshawur), as Sir John Lawrence a{)pears to have assumed. 
The whole area of the North-Western Provinces was open to 
us, and nothing but gross mismanagement, such as those wdm 
commanded our force were not likely to have been guilty of, 
could have pennitted the .Sepoys to slip by us without fighting, 
in order to join their brethren at Lucknow. Whatever might 
have been lost for the moment would have been easily regained 
by the large force which Kngland was sending to the rescue, 
and Delhi "would have fallen as certainly as Lucknow'. On 
the other hand, the abandonment of Peshawur would have in¬ 
volved the ])crmaneut loss of the Avhole trans-Indus territory, 
together with the command of tlie hither end of the Kyber- 
Pass—a frontier post vastly superior to any that eoidd be 
found upon the Indus. Its immediate consequence must have 
been the sacrifice of our militar}' prestige in the most important 
quarter, to the utter discouragement and probable defection of 
the chiefs and their retainers, from whom (’oloncl Ldwardes 
was raising the most efficient recruits to supply in the Punjab 
the place of the troops despatched to Delhi. Add to this, that 
the great distance t)f the Upper Indus from the sca-boai’d 
would have rendered the eventual vindication of British au¬ 
thority on that frontier most difficult. Happily the painful 
uecessity of making a choice was not felt, for Loi'd Canning 
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replied to Sir John Lawrence’s telegram t^t our troops should 
stand fast at both points, and so Delhi was taken without 
stripping the Punjab beyond its capacity for self-support. 

We cannot close to better purpose our necessarily brief 
notice of the ijrogress of events in the Punjab than by jdacing 
upon record the names and services of two soldiers distinguished 
above their fellows (and that, in itself, is no mean glory), in 
that fierce struggle, of which neither survived to witness the 
triumphant issue. We speak of Nicholson and Hodson, men 
essentially different in character, but both daring to the very 
verge of rashness, and both endowed, in the lai'gest degree, 
with that highest and rarest of moral qualities—the power of 
leading and governing their fellow-men. Of Nicholson Lord 
Lawrence says, in his Report of the 25th of May, 1858 ;— 

‘ Brigadier-General John Nicliolson is now beyond human praise and 
human reward. But so long as British rule shall endure in India, his 
fume can never ])erisln lie seems especially to have been raised up at 
this juncture. He crowned a bright though brief career by dying of 
the wound that lie received in the moment of victory at Dellii. The 
Chief Coininis-sioner does not hesitate to affirm that without John 
Nicholson Delhi could not have been taken.’ 

How well are General Nicholson’s life and death cele¬ 
brated, ‘ mutato nomine,’ by Lord Byron:— 

‘ Honour to Marceau '. o’er whose early tomb, 

Tears, big tears, gushed from the rough soldier’s lid, 
Lamenting and yet envying such a doom, 

* « -O' * « 

Brief, brave, and glorious was his young career. 

* * * * He had kept 

The whiteness of his soul, and thus men o’er him wept.’ 

Hodson had not reached the height of command to which 
Nicholson attained, but of him it is recorded that Lord Clyde 
shed tears on his grave, saying that ‘ he was the greatest 
‘ soldier he had ever known.’ The like testimony is borne to 
his memory by a comrade who had received seven wounds 
while serving under his command: ‘ I am no friend of Major 
‘ Hodson’s, dead or alive; but if you speak of him as a soldier, 
‘ there is no man above ground to be compared with him.’ 

These are specimens—picked, indeed—of the men who cat 
lit those days the salt of that old ‘ Company of merchants,’ 
whom it is now the fashion to vilipend and misrepresent, but 
there were hundreds in 1857-58 who did not lag far beliiud 
them in bravery and self-devotion at least. And the proof— 

‘ monumentum aere perennius ’—is the preservation of India to 
England. 
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Chapters IV. and V. of Mr. Kaye’s Book VI. are devoted 
to a narrative of the siege of Delhi, but as they stop short of 
the final catastrophe, they read like a tragedy shorn of its fifth 
act. The subject—full of interest—may better be treated as 
a whole on some future occasion. But we cannot deny our¬ 
selves the pleasure of transferring one episode to our pages. 
A body of Irregular Cavalry from Delhi had made a sudden, 
and, for a time, a successful foray into the British camp. They 
had been mistslcen—the uniform being the same—for our own 
Irregulars, some of whom were more than suspected of being in 
complicity with them. They rushed furiously upon a piquet 
of the Carabineers, who were supported by two horse-artillery 
guns. These, for the reason given above, did not open fire. 

‘But/ says Jlr. Kaye, ‘ them was something much worse than this. 
The mistake of the British Artillery was followed by the disgrace of 
the British Cavalry. As tho Irregulars of the Eighth fi’oiii Delhi 
swept on, the detachment of Canibineers, which formed a part of the 
piquet, tirnied and fled. Stillman, who commanded tlieni, remained 
alone at his post. The first error was soon discovered. Hills, •who was 
in chaige of the Artillery—two horse-artillery guns—of tlie piquet, 
saw presently that it was a hostile attack, and ordered out his guns for 
action. But the enemy were upon him ; he had not time to open fire. 
In this emergency, the dashing Artillery subaltern—a man of light 
weight and short stature, young in years, but with the coolness of a 
veteran and the courage of a giant—set spurs to his horse and rushed 
into the midst of the advancing troopers, cutting right and left at them 
Avith good eifect, imtil two of them charged him at the samo time, and 
by the sliock of the collision both horse and rider were tlirownidolently 
to the ground. Regaining his feet after his assailants had passed on, 
he recovered his SAVord in time to rencAv the combat with three Sowars, 
two mounted and one on foot. The two first he cut doAvn, and then 
engaged the third, a young, active swordsman of good com'age, Avho 
came fresh to the encoiuiter, Avhilst Hills, scant of breath and shaken 
by his &11, had lost all his first strength though none of his first coinage. 
The heavy cloak, too, which he wore as a protection against the rain, 
dragged at his throat and well-nigh choked him. The chances were 
now fearfully against him- Twice he fired, but his pistol snapped, and 
tlien he cut at his opponent’s shoulder. The blow did not take effect; 
and the trooper Avatching bis opportunity, clutched at the English 
subaltern’s SAVord and Avrested it from him. Hills then closed with bia 
enemy, grappled him so that he could not strike out with the sabre, 
nnd smote him with clenched fist again and again on the face, until the 
Englishman slipped and fell to the ground.’ 

M^jor Tombs, commanding the troop, was in the artillery 
tness-tent Avhen the alarm Avas given:— 

* He hurried to his oAvn tent, took his sword nnd revolver, and order¬ 
ing liis horse to be brought after him, Avalkcd doAvu to the aroused 
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piquet. As he approached the post, he saw the Carabineers drawn up 
in mounted array, and our guns getting ready for action. In a minute 
there was a tremendous rush of Irregular Horse, the troopers brandish-i 
ing tlieir swords and vociferating lustily ; and then there was to be sc?en 
the sad spcctJicle ol‘ our Dragoons broken and flying to the rear, whilst 
one of our guns went to the right-about, some of the horses mounted 
and some ridoi-less, and galloped towards our camp. Tombs was now 
in the midst of the enemy, who were striking at him from all sides, 
but with no effect. A man of a noble presence, tall, strong, of 
robust frame, and handsome countenance, dark-haired, dark-bearded, 
and of swart complexion, he was, in all outward semblance, the model 
of a Feringheo warrior, and the heroic aspect truly expressed the heroic 
(pialities of the man. There was no finer soldier in the camp. Thread¬ 
ing his way adroitly through the black horsemen, he .ascended the 
mound, and looking down into the hollow where bis two guns had been 
posted, he saw the remaining one overturned, the hor.se3 on the ground, 
struggling in their harness or dead, with some slain or wounded gunners 
beside them. Near the gun he saw the prostrate body of Hills appa¬ 
rently entangled in his cloak, with a dismounted Sowar standing over 
liim with drawn sword, about to administer the death-stroke. At this 
time Tombs was some thirty paces from his friend. He could not hope 
to reach the enemy in time to cut him down with the sabre ; so resting 
his revolver ou his left arm, he took steady aim at the trooper, who was 
turned full-breasted towards him, and shot him through the body. 
The blood oozed out through the white tunic of the wounded rebel, 
and for a while at least Hills was saved. 

‘ But the danger was not yet passed. Tombs lielped his flillen subal¬ 
tern to rise, and together they ascended the slope of the mound. As 
they were watching the movement of the enemy they saw a little way 
beneath them anotlier dismounted Sowar, who was walking away vn^ 
Hills’ revolver in his hand. They made at once towards him. He 
was a young, strong, active trooper, who tunied and attacked them 
with his sword, as one well skilled in the use of the weapon. His 
first blow aimed at Hills was parried; then he struck at Tombs, 
who with like address guarded the cut. But the third blow strack 
witli despairing energy, as he sprang upon tlie younger of his opponents, 
broke down Hills' guard, and clove the skull to the brain. In a 
moment he had turned upon Tombs, who coolly parried the blow and 
drove his sword through die trooper’s body,’ 

It is pleasant to be able to add that Major Tombs’ modesty 
was as simal as his courage. Mr. Kaye states, quoting Mr. 
Greatbed’s Letters :—* Tombs’ account of the affair of the flth 
* when the enemy’s horse rode through our camp, was tom up 
‘ by Colonel Mackenzie. He had omitted to say a word about 
^himself, so Mackenzie gave the General the trae version.’ 
Both the actors in this conflict had fairly earned, and duly re¬ 
ceived, the Victoria Cross. 

It remains to speak of Lord Canning, how he boro himself 
throughout the storm that had fallen on him so unexpectedly 
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and with such violence, and how his conduct was appreciated 
by the press—and, we must add, with sorrow—by a large por¬ 
tion, at least, of the public of Calcutta. It is but bare justice 
to say that he displayed a calm courage and magnanimity above 
all praise; and the animosity of those who assailed him would 
seem to have been excited by his steady refusal to share their 
terrors. For it is a humbling fact that the conduct of English¬ 
men in India during 1857 was—generally speaking—in an 
inverse ratio to the dangers to which they were respectively 
exposed. Those who were in real and daily peril, and who 
‘ carried,’ in the words of Lord Canning, ‘ their lives in their 
‘ hands for months together,’ manifested, with the rarest ex¬ 
ceptions, a courage worthy of their race. On the other hand, 
those who, like the people of Calcutta, were beset by no other 
enemies than the phantoms of their own morbid imaginations, 
oscillated between groundless panics and cries for vengeance 
upon all whom they fancied to be thirsting for their blood. 
And they could not forgive the Governor-General for being so 
composed when they were in a state of spasmodic excitement. 
While he was labouring night and day to draw succours from 
all quarters, while he showed such a contempt of personal 
danger as to sleep with a sepoy sentinel at his chamber-door, 
they accused him of inditference to the safety of the British 
community because he declined to believe, with them, that 
thousands of armed rebels were lurking in the creeks and rice- 
fields around Calcutta, or to comply with their urgent demand 
that he would proclaim martial law in districts where there 
was not a British soldier to enforce it. They urged their mis¬ 
representations with such bold persistency that the leaders of 
the Opposition in the House of ’ Commons were misled into ob-' 
jecting to include the name of the Governor-General in the 
vote of thanks to those who had deserved well of their country, 
until he had rebutted the charges of his assailants. We believe 
that a newspaper published in England was the principal 
oflender. Lord Canning felt the scorn of a brave man for 
these poltroons, and he wrote, * I am ashamed to say that men 
‘ with swords by their sides are going about with their tails 
* between their legs.’ 

When we said that Lord Canning slept with a sepoy sentry 
at his door, we used no vague phrase. For many weeks after 
the mutiny had broken out he had no other protection by day 
OT by night, and he would, we believe, have sought no better, 
if Sir Frederick Halliday, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
had not r^onstrated with him, on the wrong that he was dmng 
to the cause of which he was the chief guardian by incurring a 
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risk of possible assassination at the hands of men, who, how¬ 
ever faithful they might be to-day, were the slaves of impulse, 
and liable to be driven by any one of a variety of motives into 
the most ferocious outrage on the morrow. It was not till he 
had urged upon the Governor-General the unspeakable value 
of his life, at that crisis, to his country, that he prevailed on 
him to give orders that an English guard should be posted at 
Government House. 

We should not have deemed it fair to bring charges so 
serious against a body of Englishmen, many of Avhom no doubt 
Avere as brave and devoted as their brethren who fought at 
Delhi and Luckno^v, if we had not the proofs in our possession 
not merely of the fac;ts of the case, but also of the trouble and 
vexation which the (diildish panics and perverse misrepresen¬ 
tations got up in Calcutta, inflicted upon the Governor-General 
at a time when his mind was taxed to the uttermost by the im¬ 
portant cares and anxieties which demanded his undisturbed 
attention. Wc have bclbre us a paper, extending, with its 
appendices, to tliirty-iiine pages, in which are embodied a 
selection t»f tlie statements imjnignlng the character and 
conduct of Lord Canning, whicli wore either ]>ublished in 
Calcutta or ftn-warded from thence to l)c given to the public 
in England by those newspapers which might be found will¬ 
ing to disseminate such malignant trash. It is not too 
much to say that every \vord of these statements which is 
not grossly false is founded upon a fact so distorted and co¬ 
loured as to be equally intended and fitted to mislead. We 
should fill too much of our space with worthless matter if 
we specified in detail even a tithe of the charges and their re¬ 
futations. As specimens of the utter untruths, we may mention 
the stories that Sir Colin Campbell refused, on his arrival in 
Calcutta, to take his seat at the Council Board, because full 
powers were denied to him; that he had frequent angry alter¬ 
cations with the Governor-General, and had actually taken his 
passage back to England in consequence; that Lord Canning 
had received and neglected more warnings than one of the 
impending mutiny; that cannons were publicly sold to natives 
in Calcutta, and sent up to Arrah, where they were used in 
battering Mr. Boyle’s little fortification; that an attempt was 
made^ to pull down the British standard at Fort William, and 
to hoist the green flag of Mahomet in its stead, for which act 
of treason two men had been executed; and that the good and 
lamented Lady Canning had been heard to speak of the rebels 
as * the poor dear Sepoys.’ All these, and many more, were 
pure and wilful inventions, without a shadow of foundation. 
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Others, as we have said, consisted of truth and falsehood mixed 
up in such pr^ortions as to serve the purpose of maligning 
the Governor-General as well as pure lies. And the conclu¬ 
sion arrived at was that he was hopelessly imbecile, incapable, 
and in the hands of his secretaries, and ought—if India was to 
be saved—to be immediately recalled; and a petition to this 
effect was forwarded to England. 

A statesman as able and as brave as Lord Canning, but 
unendowed with his noble sense of duty and power of bearing 
up against misconstruction and wrongful imputations, would 
have broken down under such a complication of difficulties; 
and the loss to India and England at that crisis would have 
been irreparable. But his mind was of a finer temper. He 
bore the abuse unjustly heaped upon him, as he bore the un¬ 
avoidable anxieties and labours of his position, with a calm 
patience which baffled and disappointed the malignity of his 
assailants. Upon one, at least, of those Avho ■ attacked his 
policy most bitterly, he heaped coals of fire. He was emi¬ 
nently magnanimous, and he gave a signal proof of it, in that 
he was not afraid to show mercy to defeated and suppliant 
rebels. In him England lost a statesman whose knowledge of 
a subject too little understood—how India should be governed 
—rendered his life of extreme value to her;—a statesman 
perhaps the most distinguished of five, whose death in the 
prime of life, within three short years, so sadly thinned .the 
front rank of the Liberal party. 

In taking leave of the authors upon whose works we have 
commented, we are bound to bear testimony to the spirit and 
fidelity with which Mr. Trevelyan, selecting for his subject a 
single scene in the great drama, has told the melancholy tale 
of the defence and fall of Cawnpore. He has ‘done full justice 
to the brave men who bore up, hoping against hope, in that 
fierce struggle for their own lives and the lives of the helpless 
ones committed to their charge; and those who are bound by 
ties of blood or friendship to any of the victims of the unequal 
fight, or of the subsequent massacres, owe a debt of gratitude to 
the writer who has put on lasting record so true and touching 
a narrative of their brave deedb, and of their no less heroic 
endurance. 

Before we conclude we have a word or two to say to Mr. 
Kaye. And we think it will be well if we acquit ourselves, in 
the first instance, of the disagreeable part of our duty. We 
have already remarked that the chapter which records the in¬ 
trigues in the palace at Delhi was almost the only blemish in 
the work under review. The qualifying phrase relates in a 
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minor degree to some peculiarities of style, which we feel 
bound, as honest critics, to comment upon. We feel that Mr. 
Kaye sometimes sins against good taste by the stilted and 
turgid language that he employs in describing actions, but 
more frequently persons. Pie is so thorough a master of his 
craft, that no writer stands in less real need of such adventi¬ 
tious aid to give force to his natural style. Mindful, however, 
of Horace’s maxim touching great beauties and small spots, 
we are satisfied with submitting the point to his own calm 
judgment. We had also, and far more strongly in our mind, 
a passage (pp. 297-9) respecting the adopted son of the last 
Peishwa, commonly called the Nana Sahib, the cold-blooded 
murderer—not of men only, but of women and children also, 
at Cawnpore. Mr. Kaye writes of him in this, as in the former 
volume, as one who had suffered such grievous wrong at the 
hands of the British Government that nothing short of utter 
fatuity could have led its servants to expect the slightest aid 
from him. He was a disappointed man. ‘ Of course,’ says Mr. 
Kaye, * the whole story of the disappointment was on record. 

‘ Had it not gone from Calcutta to Loudon, from London 

* back to Calcutta, and from Calcutta again to Cawnpore ? 
‘ And did it not cover many sheets of foolscap?’ There is 
more of the same sort of banter about civilians who could see 
‘ no earthly reason why Doondoo Punt (the Nana) should not 

* accept his position quietly, submissively, resignedly, after the 
‘ fashion of his kind.’ Now all this, coupled with the state¬ 
ments in Vol. I., to which Mr. Kaye carefully refers in two 
foot-notes, implies, to say the least, that the Nana Sahib did 
not act his atrocious part without strong provocation, and that 
the English authorities who put any trust in him were fatuous 
beyond the bounds of ordinary folly. But the plain fact is 
that this blood-thirsty Mahratta, treacherous after the habit of 
his race, had suffered no injury at all. His father, by adoption, 
had received a pension of 80,000/. a year, which Sir .John 
Malcolm, who had promised it, defended, when the Governor- 
General hesitated to sanction so large an amount, on the 
grounds, first, that it was simply a grant for life, and, secondly, 
that it would have cost us far more to have hunted our fugitive 
enemy down, if he had not been induced to surrender himself. 
We wish that Mr. Kaye would speak out. Does he consider 
it ww and proper to continue a lapsed pension, to which he hw 
no just claim, and which must be paid by the people of India 
to the adopts son of the deceased pensioner, lest he ^ should 
consider himself injured by the denial, ally himself with our 
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mutinous Sepoys, and murder Christian men, women, and 
children ? 

It only remains that we should express our sincei’e admiral 
tion of the manner in which Mr. Kaye has performed the 
arduous task which devolved on him when he undertook to 
write a history of the Sepoy War in India. His chief difficulty 
lay, as stated in the preface to this volume, in the vast area 
over which the struggle extended, and the general synchrony 
of the events to be described. Mr. Kaye has dealt with this 
difficulty successfully. He knows the country well, and many 
of the surviving actors pei’sonally, and he has spared no pains in 
collecting, sifting, and collating his facts. His narrative is 
very spirited, and persons and things are graphically depicted. 
Above all, it is a glowing record of the valour and endurance 
of our countrymen, and Ave are bound to add of our country- 
w'omen also, than which no ]>age of our bright annals is brighter. 
The Avork will live, aa’C are persuaded, together Avith Macaulay’s 
narrative of the siege of Derry and of tlie battle of the Boyne, 
and Avith Napier’s history of the Peninsular War, as a monu¬ 
ment of the indomitable courage Avith Avhich soldiers and civilians 
alike of our race can bear themselves Avhen driven suddenly 
to bay, and as an example to our children’s childi’cn of the 
devotion Avhich in life and death they OAve to their country. 


Art. V.—1. Copy of Correspondence between the Admiralty 
and the Treasury, and of other Papers, relative to Alterations 
in the Organisation and Business of the Admiralty; and to 
Reductions in the Establishments. Parliamentary Paper, 
402, series 1870. 

2. Return shoiving Results of Trials with Welsh and North 
Country Coal on hoard Her Majesty's Steamers ‘ Urgent ’ and 
‘ Lucifer ’ at Portsmouth. Presented to Parliament 6 July, 
1870. 

trtHE * Quarterly Review ’ for October presents the Tory Bill 
of Indictment against the present administration of the 
Admiralty. In an article entitled * Mismanagement of the 
' British Navy,’ the public are invited to constitute themselves 
a; jgrand jury for the trial of Mr. Childers and his colleagues 
on a charge of malversation of office. The Quarterly Reviewer 
undertakes not only the office of public prosecutor, but points 
out that the sole remedy for ' those ills we have,’ lies in the 
restoration to power of that political party which, according to 
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him, has periodically to save the British navy from the ruin in 
which Liberal politicians love to involve it. 

The indictment is rather clumsily drawn, though appa¬ 
rently by a hand from which it would have been reasonable 
to expect something stronger and -more telling than a mere 
rechavffec of the stories Avhich were discredited last session,— 
statements put in the form of questions whether such and such 
a rumour was true, and the answers to which—omitted in the 
review—so often covered ndth confusion the assailants of the 
ncAv policy of the Government in the House of Commons. The 
same bitter, personal animus, the same desire to throw mud in 
the hope that some at least may stick, which characterised the 
attacks of certain members of the Opposition, are discernible 
tliroughout the article. In the suggestive allusion to Sisera, 
where the dockyard ‘ maties ’ are instructed in the right use of 
nail and hammer, we seem to catch the echo of the well-known 
cry which Protestant bigots of a certain class are wont to raise 
on Guy Fawkes Day, or of the voice which threatened what 
might happen should Ministers visit the towns of Deptford 
and Woolwich. 

But for the influence which such an article is likely to have 
upon the public credulity it might have gone unnoticed. 
The tendency, however, of uncontradicted falsehoods, still 
more of unexplained half-truths, is so mischievous that on 
grounds of public morality it should not be unrestrained. 
In a matter so dear to Englishmen as the welfare of their 
navy, it is especially necessary that no self-seeking poli¬ 
tician shoidd shake their confidence in the men to whose 
hands they have committed the guardianship of the sea. 
Therefore it is that we have thought it worth while to study 
the counts in the ^ Quarterly’s ’ indictment, and so far as pub¬ 
lished papers and such information as we have been able to 
command will permit us, to help the public to a right con¬ 
clusion. There cannot be the slightest objection to learn from 
foes, however deadly; and the present Government have, not 
only in matters naval, thankfully accepted su^estions which 
have emanated from the Opposition bench. But when it is 
made a crime to disregard the advice of those whose advice 
savours more of self and party than of national interest, and in 
supjport of the charge to hazard statements which are wholly 
misleading, if not untrue, it becomes a duty to endeavour by 
every legitimate means to enter a plea for the defence. 

The Quarterly Beviewer bnngs twenty-three distinct 
charges against the Admiralty; and sums them up by a genet^ 
assertion that the strength of the navy has been impaired^ in 
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respect of ships, men, stores, and guns, and that this decay is 
the foreseen and intentional result of a policy which the present 
Administration were returned for the very purpose of carrying 
out. The charges, general and specific, are serious if true. 

‘ So far as the reconstruction of the Admiralty is concerned, 

‘ the grand secret appears to have been to get rid of the naval 
‘ element in the government of the navy, and to buy by private 
* bargain the stores and supplies for the public service.’ From 
this text the Reviewer preaches a Jeremiad of peculiar vio¬ 
lence, and draws conclusions which are wholly unwarranted by 
fact. 

To begin, for instance, with the statement in page 401, 
about the stocks of coal abroad. ‘In 1869 the foreign 
‘ coal depots had been diminished from 59,199 to 39,627 
‘ tons; and this year a still further diminution had taken 
‘ place, for only 27,026 tons of coal were in store in our 
‘ foreign depOts on the 1st January, 1870.’ In this short 
sentence there is a suppressio veri as ivell as a suygestia falsi, 
besides a blunder as to date. It would be inferred from the 
sentence quoted, that in 1868, when Mr. Corry ivas First 
Lord, first, that the stocks of coal abroad were in the normal 
condition, at which they should be maintained; second, that in 
1869 the present Administration had alloived the stocks to 
fall 20,000 tons below that normal quantity. But the stocks 
abroad in 1868 were not in a normal condition, for the exi¬ 
gencies of the Abyssinian Avar had necessitated a supply 
at the Cape and at Malta far in excess of ordinary Avants. 
At the Cape alone there were on 31st January, 1868 (see 
Parliamentary Return, 246, presented 19th May, 1870), 
15,739 tons, the ordinary stock being about 5,000 tons. On 
31st January, 1869, the stock at the Cape was reduced to 
13,200 tons; and on the 31st January, 1870, though no 
supplies had been sent out since the end of the Abyssinian 
war, the stock there was so utterly out of proportion to all 
likely demands, that a proposal to sell and so save loss by dete¬ 
rioration of coal was only refused on account of the insigni¬ 
ficant price obtainable. This is the suppressio veri. The 
suggestio falsi is that whereas 59,199 tons is represented to 
be the minimum stock which Tory wisdom .thought fit to 
keep abroad, the present Government, during 1869, i^uced 
^e stock to 39,627 tons. Now the latter figures are the 
total, including the Cape stock shown on the Parliamentary 
paper above referred to, as in store abroad on 31st January, 
1869—^ihat is to say, a few weeks after the present Govern¬ 
ment toede office; so that the blame, if any be due, must lie 
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upon the shoulders of Mr. Cony and his friends—a conclusion 
for which those gentlemen will hardly t!)ank the reviewer. 

But how about stocks on 31st January, 1870? The 
Quarterly Reviewer wishes it to be infeiTed that the present 
Administration, having 27,026 tons in stock abroad on a given 
date, viz. 31st January (he says the 1st), considered that to be 
enough as a maximum quantity; that it was insufficient, but 
that the Government refused, on what they called economi¬ 
cal grounds, to send out more. The notice in the * Remarks ' 
column of the return so disingenuously treated by the re¬ 
viewer—to the effect that though not actually in store on the 
31st January, several thousands of tons reached Malta and 
Gibraltar on the first week of Rebruary; and that at the same 
date 5,000 tons were on the way to the North American station 
depots—is disregarded. Disregarded too is the front page of 
the return, apparently because it shoAvs that a larger stock of 
coal was maintained by the present Govenunent at home depots 
on 31st January 1870, than Avas kept by the late Government 
on a corresponding date in 1868. It is ridiculous to take stocks 
at a ])articular date and to generalise from the figures that the 
Administration is or is not doing its duty. Tested by such 
facts Mr. Corry's Board might be arraigned, because on the 
1st October, 1868, they had in store at home 7,000 tons less 
coal than Mr. Childers’Board on the 1st October, 1870; or 
because they purchased in 1868-69 only 169,677 tons, whereas 
Mr. Childers’ Board bought in 1869-70 as much as 186,163 
tons. But all such deductions are necessarily fallacious. 
Stocks must be regulated bj-^ probable demands, varying ac¬ 
cording to the strength on the station, and not be replenished, 
as the stocks of all dockyard material Avere ordered till last 
year to be replenished, on the basis of the ascertained con¬ 
sumption of 1844, when iron ships Avere not, and when the 
character and building necessities of an iron-clad Avere alike 
unknown. Wc have been at some pains to learn, and we ai-c 
in a position to state, that the present basis of replenishment 
of naval stores of all kinds is the average consumption of the 
three preceding years, corrected in special cases by the knoAvn 
eventual requirements of the programme of Avork for the year. 
As regards coal the aim is to keep ample but not excessive 
stocks, in order to avoid the waste by disintegration and loss of 
jioAVcr to Avhich coal kept long in stock, especially in hot 
climates, is subject, and Avhich in the case of Welsh coal has 
been something quite incredible. Anotlier feature in the new 
mode of supply is to avoid os much as possible winter ship- 
tnents to home depots, and so to avoid payment of Avintei* 
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sending coal to the foreign depots, however, in the 
eai^ part of the year, so as to furnish them with a large sup¬ 
ply in the be^nning of spring. 

Much is said by the Quarterly Reviewer as to the quality 
of the coal supplied for steam-vessel purposes during the years 
1869 and 1870. More is said, and hostilely said, about the 
manner in which the supply has been obtained. The reviewer’s 
treatment of both subjects is marked by the same quality of 
disin^enuousness which characterises his dealing with the 
question of stocks. He begs the whole question of quality by 
assuming that the sole object of the Government, in using 
bituminous North country coal in combination with the anthra¬ 
citic coal of South Wales, was to secure the political support 
of men already pledged for the most jiart to support the present 
Government. Why then seek to alienate Welsh members, of 
whom a majority sit on the Treasury side of the House V 

The fact is that the exclusive use of South Wales coal for 
steam-vessel purposes, besides being inconvenient as a mono¬ 
poly, shut out from the service those sources of fuel which 
are largely draivn upon by the merchant marine, and Avhich, 
for the speedy raising of steam and more complete combus¬ 
tion, had material advantages not possessed by Welsh coal. 
It was determined to try upon a large scale the effect of 
mixing first-class North country coal with first-class Welsh. 
It was found that with good stoking and mixing it was jms- 
sible to attain the necessary results without producing much 
more smoke than was given off by Welsh coal. Circulars 
were issued in April 1869, announcing the intention to use 
the mixture; drawing attention to the necessity for careful 
stoking ; suggesting that certain specified modifications of the 
existing furnaces might be needed in order to avoid smoke 
and to ensure the best results in other particulars; and point¬ 
ing out that, as scarcely any furnaces were alike or under 
precisely the same conditions, it would be necessary to find, by 
actual experience, what was the precise alteration each furnace 
required:— 

* Considerable care must be exercised in stoking and in tlie supply 
of air, by partially oiiening the doors of the fui’naces, or by openings 
made in the doors themselves, where there arc the menus of doing so 
on board any of her Majesty’s ships, in order to consume the smoke'; 
in many cases it may be necessary to increase tlie space between the 
lire bars; but their lordships entertain no doubt that the commanding 
officers and chief engineers are perfectly capable of dealing with any 
di&ultiea which may arise in burning mixed coal wtli advantage in 
furnaces intended for Welsh coal only; and with practice and attention 
these difficulties will disappear.. . ' 
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‘ Coinmandiug officers will on all occasions watch tlio emission of 
smoke, and take such measures, in concert with tlie engineer officers of 
the ship, as in their opinion will check or prevent this occurrence; 
bejiring in mind that alow combustion, to whieli, unless under peculiar 
circumstances, they ought always to have recourse, is one of the 
greatest checks to this nuisance and waste of fuel.’ 

For a considerable time the order’s to alter the grates and 
fui-uaces—though the alterations could for the most part have 
been effected by the engineers of the ships—were not obeyed, 
and 'ships burning the mixed coal in their unaltered furnaces 
reported ‘ dense black smoke ’ as the result of their experi¬ 
ments. There was moreover a strong desire on the part of 
some naval officers not to see success attend the use of the 
mixture, and hence, by an unconscious process, no doubt, their 
efforts to secure that success slackened, and became ineffectual. 
Moreover, it was found that the alterations suggested by the 
circular in gi'ates and furnaces were inadequate to secure all 
the results desired. Though power was preserved, too much 
smoke was emitted, and where that was checked there was a 
loss of power. There was therefore some ground for the belief 
tliat mixed coal might prove a failure. Perseverance, and a 
strong detennination to ti’y the experiment thoroughly, were 
needed. Those efforts prevailed. Experiments were insti¬ 
tuted at Portsmouth in the ‘ Lucifer ’ and ‘ Urgent,’ and it 
was found perfectly possible so to alter the furnaces of ships, 
and at a moderate cost, as to secure all the results obtainable 
with the best AVclsli coal, while effecting a material saving, not 
only in the first cost of coal, but in consumption also. Further 
experiments, the results of Avhich arc given below, were insti¬ 
tuted on board the ‘ Active,’ under the supervision of Captain 
Kice, the well-known and excellent officer in charge of the 
steam reserve at Portsmouth—shomng conclusively that better 
results, not only as regards evaporating power and complete 
combustion, but also as regards smoke, are obtainable with the 
mixture in the proportion of half North country, half AVelsh, 
than Avith the best Welsh coal, Avhile there is a saving of 13^ 
per cent, upon the consumption. So thorough and complete 
is the success of the mixture that the most formidable of its 
professional enemies confess themselves converted, and we have 
reason to know that on the recent inspection by the Lords of 
the Admiralty of the Channel Fleet at Portland, both captains 
and engineers were nearly unanimous in reporting their con¬ 
version to the mixture. The consequence has been that 
certain authorities, Avho have hitherto withheld tlieir consent. 
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have declared themselves entirely convinced.* As regards the 
difficulties of mixing, so strongly insisted on by the Quarterly 
JReviewer and others, they are purely imaginary, as anyone 
may judge for himself if he will but watch the process origi¬ 
nated by Admiral Key at Portsmouth, and in daily practice at 
that harbour. But even under circumstances rendering that 
simple and effectual process inapplicable, there is no difficulty 
in the matter. Whilst it is needless to sav that the extra- 
vagant notion put forward by the reviewer that in order to 
niix Welsh and North country coal, the Admiralty have to 
half load a collier at Cardiff, and finish loading her at New¬ 
castle—^thereby not mixing—is not one that could have pre¬ 
sented itself seriously to the mind of any reasonable being. 

But the quality of the coal supplied to the navy has been 
less obnoxious to ‘ the other side ’ than the mode in which the 
supply has been obtained. The ciitics, for the most part— 
when not commercially interested in the old method of supply — 
being naval officers, or others equally unversed in the modes 
and procedure of business, have in their ignorance supposed 


* Trials of mixed coal, Powell’s, Duffiyn, and C!owpcn’s Hartley, in 
equal quantities, on boixrd the ‘ Active,’ on the 2r)th July, the 22nd 
August, and the final trial on the 30th August, 1870. The aliove 
trials were made with the smoke-consuming arrangements. The trial 
of Nixon’s Navigation on 25th Mjirch, 1870, was made prior to the 
furnaces being altered. 
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that to deviate from the path whicJi they imagined was for 
any and every man the path of safety, Avas not only to give 
up all guarantee of good quality, but to cost the country money, 
and to ruin the I'eputation of all concerned in the purchase. 
So convinced Avere they of the impossibility of touching coal 
without contamination, that they Avould know nothing about 
coal, and if driven by the exigencies of daily life and the re¬ 
quirements of ship and factory to procure coal, they resolved 
to do Avhat necessity compelled them to do in the simplest mode 
possible—and it must be admitted that the device hit on Avas 
very simple indeed. There Avas a list of coals called ‘the 
‘ Admiralty List,’ uiAon Avhich appeared tlie names of no less 
than a hundred and nine soi-ts of coal sn])])<)sed to be suitable 
for steam-vessel and factory purjjoses. When steam coal Avas 
Avanted, an advertisement was issued calling for tenders for 
‘ coal for steam A'essels ’—the name of the coal not being speci¬ 
fied. Persons Avishing to offer came to the office of the Store- 
kee])cr-GcncraI, and there found that they might send in any one 
of fifty-four Welsh sorts, and, before 1868, of fifty-fiA C North 
country coal.'^. named on the Admiralty List —queer stories are 
afloat as lo the sums paid for insertion on that list—as steam- 
vessel coal ; the presumption being that all these coals Avere 
equal in Aalne ! Lor t’hina and the West Coast of Africa 
some five sorts of coal «)iit of the fifty-four and fifty-five Avere 
forbidden to be shipped Avithout special permission—experience 
having shoAvn that Avith the -e at least there Avas too great a 
•lisinteuration ami Avasto in hut eliniatos to alloAV of their beinf)- 
used Avlthout 0x1 niA-aganco. But it is presumed the most staunch 
supporters of the B'clsh interests, including Mr. Xixon, AA'ould 
not maintain the equality of the coals assumed to be equal bv 
the Admii-alty. 

It may be said, however, that as a matter of fact, good 
Welsh coal Avas obtained in her Majesty’s ships; and no dolibt 
that Avas so, but in si)itc of the list. In answer to advertise¬ 
ments, oidy a fcAv dealers interested in particular collieries ever 
tendered, and these confined their range of supply to the coal in 
Avhich they Avere interested—that coal being generally of a fsiir 
quality. Then the Admiralty list Avas more or less a sham ? 
Certainly, so far as the Admiralty supply Avas concerned, 
though by it the poAver Avas given and retained of su[t]ilying 
inferior coal as equal to the best; and to this extent it Avas .a 
mischievous sham. But it Avas also mischievous—even im¬ 
moral—in another respect. Coals Avere quoted to foi’oign 
Governments as being of iindoubted goodness because they icn-c 
on the Admiralty list. It is notorious that many coal OAvners 

YOL. CXXXIII. XO. CCLXXI. K 
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got on to the list who had never an intention of supplying 
the British navy, but wished to make the Admiralty their 
advertising medium by which they mi^ht foist upon foreign 
Governments their inferior coal. INIr. Baxter has been con¬ 
stantly remonsti’atcd with by interested j)crsons for refusing 
to be party' tt) the continuance of so mischievous a deception. 

Then as regards prices paid for the coals that were supplied. 
The operations of supply being confined to a ring, com¬ 
binations w'cre effected to a most injinious extent. Colliery 
owners would not busy themselves with a contract encum¬ 
bered with numerous covenants and sureties for j)erfoi’mance, 
and as a matter of fact never tendered at all. A few firms 
kept the business rigidly in their own hands, and agreed 
upon a minimum price for particular stations; they'knew the 
lowest tender w'ould be accepted without regard to cuj-rent 
prices, and by acting together sucked no small advantage out 
of the contracts. When so large a sum as 18.000/. is saved 
to the country, which otherw'ise w'Oidd have gone into agents’ 
and sub-agents’ pockets, it is no wonder a bitter hostility is 
raised against the savers, of it, and that those, interested should, 
by their mouthpieces in Parliament and in the press, rage 
furiouslv together, and insinuate all sorts of baseless calumnies 
against the honour and integrity of public men. The mode 
adopted temporarily by Mr. Baxter is to jmrehase well-know'u, 
unquestionably' good coal at the jut’s mouth and send it out at 
market freights. Part of the supj)ly has been bought by a 
buyer, part by advertisement and tender. 

It is complained that the naval element ha,« been elimi¬ 
nated from the controlling power at Whitehall. It has un¬ 
questionably' been so in respect of purely civil matters, about 
which naval men know no more than civilians know of pro¬ 
fessional naval mattei'S; but in resj)ect of purely professional 
business it has been greatly strengthened by the abstraction 
from its consideration of precisely those affairs, e.g. the jmrehase 
and sale of stoi'es, which naturally fall under the keu of ordinary 
men of business. It has been strengthened, and its i-csjjousibility 
has been defined, by the concentration under it of j-cally pro- 
fe.s.sional matters, under the Order in Council of 14th January 
1869, which sets out the duties and responsibilities of each 
Lord and of the new officer, the Parliamentary Financial 
Secretary. This Order in Council, together with other papers 
and correspondence on the reconstitution of the Board and 
the reconstruction of the departments of the Admiralty, is 
included in Parliamentary paper No. 402, presented to Par¬ 
liament in February 1870. This very important document 
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seems to have escaped the notice of the QuaTterly lleviewer, 
as it escaped the notice of, or Avas willingly ignored by, cer¬ 
tain Members last session. In its pages Avill be found autho¬ 
ritative refutation of the silly stories told in the review about 
stray admirals caught up to do undefined duty at Whitehall 
in aid of overburdened naval ‘ l^ords.’ There, too, will be 
found in detail the I’eports of departmental committees, and the 
correspondence Avith the Treasury Avhich led to the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the Admiralty departments as con.stitutcd by Sir dames 
Crrahain in 1830. It is (lurious to observe, by the AA^ay, hoAV 
the name of Sir .Fames Graham is invoked by Tory assailants 
of modem reformers, and hoAv his measures, Avhich in their 
clay met with the strongest o])posIti(tn from the Tories of 
the day, arc uoav ap})ealed to as models of absolute admi¬ 
nistrative Avisdom. Who knoAvs Avhethcr the name and the 


measures of Mr. Childers may not prove a rallying cry to the 
next generation of Conservatives? 


The duties of the several Lords as laid (Ioaa’u in her Majesty’s 
Order in Council of 14th .Fanuary, 18()9, arc perfectly intelli¬ 
gible and Avcll defined. The Board there established is in reality 
a Council of assistance, to Avhich a iNIinistcr of iVlarine can 


appeal individually or collectively, as he sees occasion. ‘ I 
‘ stated,’ said Mr. Childers, in February last, ‘that in this and 
‘ in other respects our administr.ative action aa'ouIcI be r.athcr 
‘ departmental than in accordance Avith the usual machinery 
‘ of a Board.’* The First Lord himself is sni)remely respon¬ 
sible to her Majesty and to Parliament for the conduct of 
the department, and the other Inirds are in effect members of 
tiio staff, as jiencrals of di\dsion arc members of the staff of a 


eommander-in-chief. The First NaAal Loixl is responsible to 
the First Lord for matters relating to the personnel of the 
navy. The junior Naval Lord assists him. The Controller 


and I’liird Lord is responsible for materiel, i. e. the building 
and repairing of ships, and matters relating to guns, naval 
stores, and dockyards. The Parliamentary Heei'ctary, dh^ested 
of all office Avork, Avhich devolves upon the Permanent Sccrc- 
taiy, is responsible for the Finance of the Department, and the 
conduct of purchases and sales, being assisted in the discharge 
of his duties by the Civil Lord, to Avhom, moreover, is com¬ 
mitted the oversight of the personnel of the Admiralty civil 
establishments. This subm-dination of responsible controllers 
of business to a responsible Minister, is in exact accordance 
with the views advocated in the ‘ Kdinburgh RevieAV ’ as far 


* Hansard, p. 902, session 1870. 
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back as 1861.* It is, moreover, the only form of administra¬ 
tion suitable to the present requirements of the navy, however 
admirable the aiTangcments made by Sir James Graham in 
1830 may have been as compared with the government by navy 
and victualling boards. No one who really desired to know the 
new mechanism of administrative business need have been, as 
many willingly were, ignorant of these details, nor would he, like 
the writer ia the ‘ Quarterly/ have blundered into the error of 
confounding the Chief of the Staff—an adlntas of the First 
Naval Lord, and a new officer, in whom are centred the duties 
formerly discharged by a semi-independent Controller of Coast 
Guard and a Deputy Conti'oiler—tvith the abolished naval 
lord, whose extinction the reviewer deplores. The story about 
the captain tvlio was ordered to sea by one Lord of the Admi¬ 
ralty, and into dock by another Lord on the same day, is a 
mere *■ midshijnnan’s shave,’ which the reviewer has been weak 
enough to believe. 

The subordination of the responsible controllers of business 
to the Minister at the Admiralty, led naturally to the more 
thoi’ough suboi'dination to them of those almost independent 
officers who at Somerset House exercised the departmental 
functions of Storekeeper-General, Comptroller of Victualling, 
Director of Transports, Medical Director, Accountant-Gene¬ 
ral, Director of AVorks, and liegistrar of Contracts. In accord¬ 
ance Avith the principles’laid down in the Order in Council of 
14th January, 1869, tlie operations of these officers Avcrc to be 
brought more closely than they had been under tlic direction 
of responsible chiefs, and the distribution of the business en¬ 
trusted to them had to be modified. If the reviewer and 
those Avho think with him in Parliament and the press may 
be believed, the manner in Avliich these changes Avere brought 
about Avas of the most rough and readv kind. As a 
matter of fact, patent on reference to the published papers, 
it was most painstaking and deliberate on the part of Com¬ 
mittees, who were instructed to inquire into the matter 
in all its numerous details, and whose reports were sub¬ 
jected to long and anxious consideration before action was 
taken on them. The effect of the action so taken was to 
a*emovc the outlying departments from Somerset House to 
"Whitehall and Spring Gardens — an old desideratnm of 
all Boards—to al;g)lish some of the business transacted by 
them, and to redistribute the remainder in accordance with the 
new scheme of contiolling responsil)ility. The ffinctions of 

* Edinburgh Keview, vol. cxiii. pp. 293-297. 
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supply and account, which had been hitherto attributes of each 
departmental officer, were concentrated in the new depart¬ 
ments of the Superintendent of Contracts and Accountant- 
General respectively, while in a reduced form the other officers 
remained to discharge purely executive duties; the Superin¬ 
tendent of Naval Stores, vice the Storelceei)er-(jieneral, to sec, 
under the eye of the Controller, that the dockyards at liome 
and abroad had a sufficiency of naval stores; and the Super¬ 
intendent of Victualling, vice the Comptroller of Victualling, to 
do the same for the victualling depots—while the other officers 
retained their titles, but were charged only with executive 
duties. 

It was in pursuance of recommendations made by similar 
Committees, Avhosc reports arc published in the Parliamentary 
Paper 402, that Mr. Childers announced to the House of 
Commons that he had resolved to dis})ense Avith naval officers 
superintendent at victualling yards and naval hospitals, and to 
place the former under the responsible control of the store¬ 
keeper, the latter of the principal medical officer. As eA'idence 
that this change, Avhich Avas strongly opposed, has tended to 
efficiency, it may be mentioned that Avhen the Channel 
squadron returned from its cruise iii the month of September, 
one division, comprising the ‘ MinotaiuV ‘ Agincourt,’‘ Nor- 
‘ thumberland,’ ‘ Hercules,’ and ‘ Warrior,’ Avere ordered to 
complete Avith provisions for four months at Portland. The 
stores had to be sent from the lioyal Clarence Yard, Gosport, 
eighty miles distant. The demands Avere received by the 
officer there at noon on Saturday, and by Tuesday afternoon 
the whole of the provisions Avere on board the ships. This 
expeditious supply Avas made AAlthout Avork being done on the 
Sunday, Avithout hiring extra labour, and Avithout interruption 
of the current duties of the yard; and the quantity of stores 
loaded and unloaded by the victualling yard men Avithin the 
hours mentioned Avas 950 tons. 

It Avas impossible but that in making sAich radical changes, 
and while the changes AA’^cre in progress, some mistakes should 
happen, and certain mistakes Avere made, e.g. the serious anchor 
mistake, the origin and consequences of Avhich were fully ex¬ 
plained to the House of Commons last session, but Avhicli 
is again raked up in its old dress by the revicAver to serve as a 
peg on which to hang a charge of general inefficiency. That 
mistake, which, as Mr. Baxter stated, wsas one to which 
any merchant might have been liable, would never have been 
made had the clerks and officers of the Admiralty, Avho disliked 
the changes while profiting by them, and Avho still clung to 
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office, acted as faii’ly and vigilantly as they ought to have done 
to those they were bound to serve. Still, the mistake did 
happen, and the critics have made the most of it, generalising, 
after their manner, from a single fact. But when they are 
driven to put in the front of their indictment ])altry little stories 
like that about want of biscuit at Bermuda, in May last—stories 
which the smallest amount of trouble and inquiry Avould have 
exjdained thoroughly, they virtually discard the useful office of 
criticism aud deserve to be regarded as mere vexed and disap- 
2 )oiuted retailers of gossip. 

Conspicuous by their absence from the ‘ Quarterly ’ are 
those insubstantial anecdotes about ‘ tremendous bad hemj),’ 

‘ awful bad coal,’ &c. &c. which, told and disjiroved in the 
House last, session, brought so much ridicule uijon the nar¬ 
rators. The story of the biscuit at Bermuda is of tlie same 
kind. ^Yo have been at tlie trouble to inquire into tliis 
proof of neglect, and find that at Bermuda, where the stock 
of biscuit is from local cauncs iieccssai-ilv kei)t as hnv as 
possible, an unprecedentedly and unlooked-for large issue 
of biscuit had taken 2 >laco (jn an early date in the year. 
The storekeei)er sent an account showing this extraordinary 
issue, and in the usual course his stock would have been 
instantly rcidenished from home. Why then was it not rc- 
jdenished? Another mistake! Nothing of the kind: the 
agent’s letter was lost in the ‘ City of Boston.’ Yet it is on 
the strength of this flimsy pretext and one other, to the eftcct 
that a gunboat had to get a barrel of flour from the receiv¬ 
ing shij) at Malta, because the store on shore—which the 
review'd’ omits to state had just filled up the Mediterranean 
fleet—was exhausted, that the Quarterly Reviewer says ‘ the 
• supply of provisions for the fleet has been so insufficient as to 
‘ place them, in these piping days of peace, almost on short 
^ allowance.’ We have been favoured with the sight of tw'o 
documents, one the report of Admiral Hornby, who lately re¬ 
turned home with the first flying squadron—the other an 
official report on stocks of provisions drawn up soon after the 
declaration of war on the Continent. Admiral Hornby speaks 
in terms of extraordinary praise of the manner in which the 
victualling of the fleet was carried out. He praises emphati¬ 
cally the quality, as well as the sufficiency, of the supply; and 
it must be remembered that he drew upon full one half of our 
victualling depots abroad. The other document shows that so 
far from there being any lack of provisions available for the 
fleet, every article provided for in the estimates for the whole 
year, excepting salt meat, which was not then cured, and some 
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wheat not then harvested, had been arranged for, and for the 
most part delivered, on the 1st August. 

It has been said, in spite of knowledge, that the present 
Administration have discarded i)ublic competition and tender 
in the matter of supply of stores, and satisfy the require¬ 
ments of the navy by means of private bargain. We say in 
spite of knowledge—for this whole question was discussed last 
summer in the press as well as in Parliament. T^e ‘ Times ’ 
and ‘ 8i)cctator,’ the ‘ Daily News,’ and tlie ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ 
besides many country j)apcrs, considered the new contract and 
pui-chasc arrangements, and criticised them for the most part 
in friendly wise. The ‘ Times ’ having been misled as to the 
precise character of those arrangements, concluded, as the re¬ 
viewer has done, that private purchase had been substituted 
for public tender as the principle of business. On learning 
its mistake, however, the ‘ Times ’ inserted a paragraj)h on 
the ICth June, 1H7(), staling with truth that u{)vvards of two- 
thirds ol‘ the store income of the Admiralty Avas still sjtent 
on contracts publicly advertised and competed for, though it 
Avas in error in siq)posing ‘ that much of the remaining tAv<<- 
‘ thirds Avas su])plied under standing contracts AA'hicli ])receded 
‘ Mr. Baxter’s accession to office.’ Most of the standing con¬ 
tracts have been thoroughly overhauled and remodelled, as ex¬ 
plained by Mr. Childers and Mr. Baxter in the House. Other 
neAvspapers described more fully the business and procedure of 
the Contract .and Purchase Department, and the camntry has, 
in the Parliamentary Paj)er 402, already quoted, full means 
of knoAviug the exact course of Admiralty supply. The right 
of Avhat is called private j)urchasc—i.e. a transaction knoAvn 


in all its details by nnu’c 2 )eople at the Admiralty than Avore 
jtrivy to the largest contracts under the old system—is un¬ 
doubtedly reserved, as it always Avas reserved, even in old 
days, for certain articles. No one at any time thought of 
advertising for arinour- 2 )lates, medicines, or engines; and the 
process by Avhich these have been promired has been extended, 
under safeguards far greater than before, chiefly for the 2 )ur- 
jjose of breaking up combinations and for making a staml 
on behalf of the public against im 2 )osition. What house of 
business Avould ever thrive on a system of accepting lowest 
tenders simply because they were lowest among the tenders 
made? 


We have it on good authority that on one of the first occa¬ 
sions Mr. Baxter opened the tender-box he asked for a j>rice- 
current, in order to compare it with the lowest tender. No 
such thing could be obtained in the store oflice, so Mr. 
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Baxter sent to the City, and discovered that the lowest tender 
—which under the old system would infallibly have been ac- 
cej)ted—Avas twenty-five per cent, above the market-price of 
the article. This Ave can readily believe, for the late Store¬ 
keeper-General, Mr. Dundas, in his evidence before the Com¬ 
mittee on the Abyssinian Expedition, said in effect that it Avas 
no part of his business to see that he did not pay more than 
the mai'ket price, or that the contractor was not making an 
undue profit, but that for the most i)art he contented himself 
Avith sending out for tenders, and accepting the loAvest.* 

The restraint of monopolies and of combinations by use of 
the poAver of private purchase and limited tender has been 
so great, that quondam contractors have brought doAvn their 
prices to acceptable limits. The knowledge that j)i’ices as avcU 
as tenders will be scrutinised by the light of ascertained market 
quotations must necessarily operate on the minds of contractors 
favourably for the public purse. In June last the Admiralty 
advertised for twenty thousand tons of coal for various stations, 
and the prices then quoted for Welsh coal Averc such as to 
justify acceptance of the offers made; but the ])nccs for North 
country coal Avere still in excess of market rates, and Averc 
not given. Though the cardinal principle of the public supply 
business is, and should be, advertisement and tender—thciv 
is every reason to retain the beneficial poAver of being inde¬ 
pendent of it. There arc some things also which are abso¬ 
lutely better procured through agency than by competition. 

It was announced several times last session in ansAver to 
inquiries that the attention of the Contract Department had 
been specially directed to the Avork of revising schedules, and 
re-arranging conditions of contract for articles supplied by 
tender on adA’^ertisement. The necessity for this Avork Avas 
clearly stated by Mr. Childers in his speech on the introduc¬ 
tion of the Navy Estimates in February last. Mr. Childers 
said:— 

‘ I Avill give the House instances of the necessity for revision of the 
terms of our contracts. Many of these have been in force tor very 
Jong periods, and within the last weclc I had before me some ibr articles 
Avhich have greatly changed in value, but which had been left un¬ 
touched, some for seven years, and some ibr fourteen years. I may 
mention one contract for the delivery of a special article, the name of 
Avhich I Avill not mention. There were many small items for extras to 
the article, and one of them (No. 198) was the price fbr any additional 
quantity of the same metal not included in any other item. The whole 

* See Report of Com. on Abyss. War, 1869, p. 73. 
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jiaymeiits of the year were 14,160/.; but of this die payments under 
that item were 10,930/., and thti price of that item was about luO/. per 
cent, above the market value. These are just the matters as to which 
special attention in the Contract Department enables us to effect a great 
improvement.’ (^Hansard, p. 90G, session 1870.) 

Considerable care has been, bestowed upon this important 
object—and the effect has been, by siilitting schedules into 
trades, and by striking out vexatious clauses, to induce manu¬ 
facturers who before abstained from Government contracts at 
first hand, to come in and give the country the benefit of their 
resources and experience. 

As regards quality, and the mode in which that is tested on 
receipt of goods, we find that the same standard, where it 
has not been raised, is maintained, and that the same criti¬ 
cism, by the same officers, is directed as formerly. One new 
feature, however, has been added to contracts. The common 
business rule of settling disputes by reference to arbitration 
has been incorporated with the Admiralty business—and w'ith 
very favourable results, contractors feeling that as against any 
prejudice or ignorance on the part of receiving officers they 
have an appeal, and receiving officers feeling that their judg¬ 
ment, if good, will be strengthened and confirmed by wholly 
indejierident testimony. The latter effect has been produced 
in a great case lately at Portsmouth. We may add more¬ 
over that the establishment of this principle of business by Mr. 
Baxter has had the effect of extirpating the ‘ tipping ’ system, 
which it is proved prevailed among some of the subordinate 
employes in the Government establishments. 

The bitter complaints which have been made against Mr. 
Childers and INIr. Baxter on the subject of sales of old stores 
and ships are sf>mewhat difficult of comprehension. The dock¬ 
yards Averc filled Avith the accumulations of many years, 
which occupied space inv'aluable in a time of need, and the 
estuaries and rivers in the vicinity of our great seaports Avere 
also eroAvded with vessels, of a type Avholly unsuitable to the 
requirements of modern warfare, and many of them Avorth- 
Icss even as specimens of their class. The greatest care has 
been taken to value ships, timber, and stores, by means of 
experienced auctioneers acting in conjunction Avith special 
officers of the Admiralty, and with the officers of the dock¬ 
yards. Had the revicAver been at the trouble to inquire he 
would have found that nothing had been sold AA'hich the 
dockyard officers thought it worth Avhile to keep; whilst 
as to * Seeley’s pigs,’ of AA'hich some 7,000 out of 53,000 
tons have been sold, Ave find that the Torv administration 
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of 1867-68, on the strength of what ‘ somebody ’ said the 
‘ pigs ’ would fetch, took credit in advance for 100,000/. on 
account of sales. ‘ Somebody ’ appears to have told them 
wrong, for we find Mr. Corry stating in answer to Mr. Baxter, 
in the course of 1868, that only 63/. out of the 100,000/. had 
been realised. One-eighth of the whole quantity has now 
been sold at the highest price obtainable after much inquiry 
and great efforts to sell judiciously. The result of sales gene¬ 
rally has been, not only to clear the dockyards—■' denude tlicm 
‘ of stores,’ says the Quarterly Reviewer—of vast quantities of 
useless lumber, but to bring into the Exchequer a sum suffi¬ 
cient to pay half the cost of the Naval Store Vote for the 
year. The sales of ships, sto])ped by the neutrality proclama¬ 
tion, will, it is presumed, be continued later, till the broken 
reed of antiquated war-shij)s on which reliance for defence had 
been placed, shall have been got rid of. 

There are some minor points in the article in the ‘ Quarterly ’ 
which may yet be noticed. Of these, the story about the pro¬ 
posed retirement of Mr. Dundas and Mr. James has already 
been confuted in a very distinct manner by INIr. Childers in 
Parliament. The statement of the reviewer that * no sooner 
‘ had Parliament risen, than the assurance that (derks were not 
‘ to be discharged against their will fell to the ground,’ is abso¬ 
lutely incorrect. It could never have been applied, by any 
one Avho knew the time, to the case of Mr. .1 ames and Mr. 
Dundas, for tlie circumstances which gave rise to that incident 
occurred in January, immediately before Parliament met. 

The singular arithmetic by which the reviewer arrives at the 
conclusion that the net result of reductions in the clerical 
staff is ‘ an additional cost to the country of about 12,000/. 
‘ a year,’ is a specimen of the kind of data on which many 
like statements are founded. The reviewer says, ‘ The vote 
^ for the Admiralty Offi(!e in the Estimates for 1869-70 was 

* 168,700/. The vote of the Admiralty Office in the year 

* 1870-71 was 159,368/., showing a decrease of 9,336/. ; and 
‘ the transfer of charges from other votes amounts to 4,106/., 

* representing a total decrease in the vote for the Admiralty in 

* this year of 13,442/. But against the decrease in the vote 
‘ for the Admiralty Office are about 25,511/. of pensions, from 

* which, if we deduct the decrease claimed of 13,442/., we get 
‘an additional cost to the country of about 12,000/. a year.’ 
Now the fact is that the decrease, including transfers from 
other votes, is in 1870-71,13,442/. as compared with the Esti¬ 
mates for 1869-70, but the pension list of 24,611/. (allowing 
as usual for deaths), not 25,511/., is the pension list of two years' 
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growth, and not of one year as compared with another. The 
reduction of establishment was spread over two years’ estimates, 
so that the true comparison is between the years 1868-69 
and 1870-71, both as regards reductions and pensions, and 
stands thus:— 

1868-69. £ 

Vote 3, Admiralty Office .... 182,364 

Votes 1, 4, and 6 (for offices now merged in 

Admiralty) ...... 9,693 


J870-71. 

Vote 3, including the services provided as 
above under other votes . . . . 


192,057 

159,368 


lical decrease over 1308—69 32,089 


The fact is therefore that a permanent saving of 32,689/. has 
been effected, whilst there is a temporary charge of 24,611/,, 
showing a present net saving of 8,078/. This will of course 
increase annually, not only by reason of deaths of pensioners, 
but by the substitution of ‘ writers ’ for ‘ clerks ’ in vacancies 
on the establishment until the recognised proportion of 
‘ writers ’ shall have been reached. At present many ‘ clerks ’ 
arc borne in lieu of ‘ writers.’ Extra assistance required at 
any time to meet emergencies will be obtained from ‘ writers ’ 
temporarily employed, and without a claim to pensions, instead 
of from ‘ clerks,’ as stated by the reviewer. That gentleman is 
also wrong in his law as well as in his facts, when he suggests 
that clerks pensioned on abolition of office are not liable to 
serve again. The Superannuation Act, 22 Viet. c. 26, sec. xL, 
makes it an express condition of increased pension that the 
pensioner shall serve when called upon. 

The circumstances connected with tlie closing of Woolwich 
and Deptford yards, in pursuance of recommendations from a 
Committee chosen from both sides of the House, have also 
been elaborately set forth, and if further justification were 
needed, it is to be found in the fact that such ships as would be 
included in a North Sea fleet could not by any possibility get 
into dock at Woolwich or Deptford. This in a woi'd disposes 
of all tlie talk on this subject; but if furtlier information is 
needed, it may be found in ‘ Hansard’s Reports,’ 20 March, 
1868, where Mr. Graves, the Conservative member for Liver¬ 
pool, will be found protesting against further expenditure on 
Woolwich, Deptford, and Pembroke; Mr. Corry replied that 
‘ Had the motion ^ made in the Committee been confined to 


‘Woolwich and Deptford, he would have supported it.’ In 
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the same Report is a speech by Mr. Childers, showing how the 
previous Liberal Government had resolved, so far back as 
1865-66, to close Woolwich; how they had ceased to buy plant 
and to build ships there; and how the Conservative Govern¬ 
ment which came in in 1866 reversed that policy, recommended 
though it was by the House of Commons, and by suddenly 
rushing into shipbuilding all round in one year (a course they 
receded from so utterly iu their engagements for 1869—70 as to 
decide on building no ships at all) laid the foundation of that 
distress which has since prevailed among the dockyard men. 

Into the working of a retirement and commutation scheme 
which had the hearty concurrence of the majority of officers 
affected by it, we do not propose to enter. The public cannot 
but approve the principle which lays it down as Admiralty law 
that an admiral who has not pursued his calling for ten years, 
a captain for seven years, a commander or lieutenant for five 
years, shall be considered as one who has willingly, or by force 
of circumstances, virtually abandoned his profession. Cer¬ 
tainly the case of Rear-Admiral Sir tlohn Hay, so much in¬ 
sisted on by himself and his j)olitical friends as prf)ving 
a defect in the principle of the scheme, is one of the 
strongest cases possible in its favour. Surely if an officer 
who in his forty-ninth year has not been at sea for ten years, 
is considered to have abandoned the active practice of his pro¬ 
fession, no great violence is done to the law of probabilities. 
It is open to question how far the decision which rejected 
time spent at the Admiralty as sea time, was a i-ight one ; and 
we are disposed to think that as some officers undoubtedly 
took office and continued there under the belief that Ad¬ 
miralty time would count, it would have been Aviser as a matter 
of policy, and more just to individuals, either to have allowed 
the office time as sea time, or to have made special arrange¬ 
ments to meet two or three particular cases. The eminent 
services of Sir Spencer Robinson, and those of Sir Frederic 
Grey and Admiral Eden, certainly deserved more consideration 
than they met with from their own colleagues, and very nearly 
deprived the country of one of its best administrative officers. 
As regards Sir John Hay’s case, however, the ground was cut 
from under him by the offer of a flag command, which was 
declined, on the ground that the gallant admiral, though ready 
to go to sea in the event of war, preferred his duties at home 
in time of peace. 

We have purposely reserved for the last place in this article 
the consideration of the statement in the ‘ Quarterly ’ that 
the present Government have neglected to build ships enough 
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for sea service and for harbour defenoe, and have wantonly 
reduced the numbers of men in the fleet. We confess to having 
been misled on a first perusal by the array of figures and names 
of ships which make up the body of the statement. The ques¬ 
tion is not whether in 1870 as many armoured or unarmourcd 
ships are required as were considered necessary in any other 
year; but whether there is available in 1870 a sufficient 
naval fijrce to cope with the forces say of two other naval 
Powers. The answer to this question involves both ships and 
men, and is, according to our judgment, fully made in the 
speech of Mr. Childers when introducing the navy estimates 
last February, and in that which he delivered in Parliament 
after the outbreak of the war. But, in any case, it is rather 
curious to find a charge-groundless though it be—of omission 
to build shi})s, coming from an advocate of that Administra¬ 
tion, the head of which said on the 2nd of April, 1869, ‘ It is 
‘ true that he had stated in a memorandum he had left at the 
‘ Admiralty that it was not his intention this year (1869-70) 
‘ to lay down any new skiys, armour clads or unarmoured,’ * 
and who divided the Committee of Supply on a motion to 
reduce the estimates proposctl b)-' Mr. Childers, by the amount 
necessary to commence the veiy shi])s pointed to by the 
‘ (Quarterly Review’ as insufficient in number. No one who 
has troubled himself—and some trouble is necessar)'—to master 
the facts and figures connected with the manning of the luiA y 
in relation to the wants of the navy, and with the forma¬ 
tion of naval reserves, can doubt for a moment that the 
real strength of the fleet is far greater at the present moment 
than it has been for years past. We sliould like to see 
some extension of the cadre system to the reserves, and 
a rule by which all officers in the reserve, and, within due 
limits as to age and condition, on the retired list, should 
he compelled as a condition of half-j)ay to serve for a certain 
number of days yearly in reserve stjuadrons. They might 
take the places—say for a month—half and half at a time, 
of the officers of the Channel fleet, and so shake off the 
rust of inaction. But as regards the jwesent eflective strength 
of the navy, consideration being had to tlie smaller number of 
men required for the new than for the old class of ship; in 
vievv of the elimination of the ‘ idler ’ clement, and of the 
rousing out of harbour ship seamen who have been fourteen 
years in the service, but never a week at sea ; f in view of the 

* Hansard, session 1860, p. 106. 

Tu-' introduchig the navy estimates on 28tli February, 1870, 

Mr. Childers said : — ‘ We have “ roused out,” if I may so call it, from 
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Bubstitution of coutiimons service men for pensioners in certain 
ratings; of the deduction from ship’s books of seamen really 
stationed on shore; and of the plans by which younger and 
more energetic officers and seamen are secured for active 
duties,—the real strength of the navy is very far above the 
apparent strength when that is made to include the ’persons 
indicated above. But let us examine the figures. 

The Quarterly RevieAver says that during ‘ the two years 
‘ of reduction that have elapsed since the present Government 
‘ took office, the seamen, marines, and boys of the fleet have 
* been reduced by 5,o0{) men.’ The number voted in 1868-69, 
the last year of the Tory Administration, was 66,770; the 
number voted in 1870-71, was 61,000. In trying to account 
for this difference of 5,770, without reference to qiiestious of 
policy, we find on inquiry that though the number voted in 
1868-69 was 66,770, tliere w'ei-o actually borne on 1st of .lanu- 
ary, 1869, only 6.3,6.32, a number which the Tory Government 
themselves had found sufficient and had not therefore in¬ 
creased. The intention of IVIr. Corry to reduce the marines 
by 700 was executed, and the number of seamen, marines, 
and boys, asked for and voted for 1869-70,' was 63,000, pre¬ 
cisely the number Mr. Corry had found sufficient, less the 
marines he meant to reduce. In 1870-71, the number voted 
was 61,000, being 2,000 less than in the preceding year. But 
that reduction ivas thus made up, 500 officers retired by the 


‘ every corner the uien who liave contrived for yejir.s to evade sea ser- 
‘ vice, and we have established a regular roster, by whicli all the men 
‘ will be sent to sea-going ships alter •one year’s service at home, with 
‘ limited exceptions in certain cases of petty oflicers. As an cxanijJe 
‘ of the state of things that prevailed, 1 may mention that wh< n we 
‘ took the Channel fleet to Gibraltar there were in our flagship, the 
‘ “ Agincourt,” in all five chief petty oflicers, one of whom laid never 
‘ been at sea at all, having been eighteen years in harbour, and another 
‘ had been fifteen years in harbour. As another instance, only la.st 
‘ week, we had before us an application from foiu* A.Ii.’s in home .ships, 
‘ asking permission to purchase their discharge from seivieo because 
‘ they were ordered to sea. One of them had been ninelecn years in 
‘ the service, out of ivhich he had been fourteen years consecutively in 
‘ harbour. Another had been sixteen years in the service, without 
* having been at sea at all. A third had been twelve years in the scr- 
‘ vice and had never been at sea; and the fourth had been seven and a 
‘ half in the service, and had never liecn at sea at all. These were all 
‘ continuous service men. I think the Committee will agree with me 
‘ that it is time to put an end to this state of things.’ {Hansard, p. 926, 
session 1870.) 
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retirement scheme; 500 blue-jackets, elderly men and har¬ 
bour service men who were non-efficients ; 700 servants, non- 
combatants, for Avhom were substituted marines, accustomed 
to servants’ duties on shore, and who gained ‘sea legs’ by 
service afloat; and 300 boys. It thus appears that of the 
.5,770 men disposed of between 1868—69 and 1870-71, 3,138 
were reduced by the Conservatives in one year, 700 more 
would have been reduced had they kept in office, and the 
bjil.ance is well accounted for in the above statement, taken 
from the Keport of Mr. Childers’ speech when introducing 
the navy estimates for 1870-71. 

Equally inaccurate with this statement of reductions is the 
statement that ‘ on the 8th Mai'ch, 1856, the First Lord took 
‘ credit for a reduction of 16 ships and 3,267 men.’ The I'irst 
Lord took credit for having reduced the isolated ships abroad 
to that extent, but the men and shijis so withdrawn were 
formed into the flying squadnm, the success of which, as a 
political force and as a school for seamen, has exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations. 

One important point yet remains to be noticed. The reviewer 
says that Mr. Childers evaded the question put by Sir John 
Jlay on 8th August, with reference to a statement that the 
‘Agincourt’ and ‘Northumberland’ had been prevented from 
going to sea ‘ in consetpicnce of the almost total absence of 
‘ shells and ammunition at the Hull Point Magazine.’ The 
rc\ lower entirelv omits Mr. Childers’ answer, and not only 
brings forward a refuted charge, but goes on to inbralise upon 
the sad falling off of Ministers in the matter of Parliamentary 
candour. In plain terms, the charge of evasion and the charge 
of neglect to sxqiply ammunition are alike false. It seems that 
cxj)criencc had shown that so many of the Palliscr shot had 
burst or broken in the guns that the Admiralty resolvdd to 
have all such shot tested before shipment. It happened that 
though there was an ample supply of shot (there was no question 
at all about shell), it had not all been tested; and, ‘ in conse- 
‘ quence, on the day when the ships sailed, out of 2,380 pro- 
‘ jcctiles, which was the complement of each, 180, or 8 per cent., 
‘ were short in the “ Agincourt,” and 119, or 5 per cent., were 
‘ short in the “ Northumberland.”’ These were sent out on 
the following day in the ‘ Monarch.’ As regards the statement, 
borne out by facts admitted, that the ‘ Captain ’ and ‘ Monarch ’ 
went to sea short of shot, the explanation is perfect. It was 
given by Mr. Childers at tbe same time he answered Sir John 
Hay about the ‘ Northumberland.’ ‘ The full complement of 
‘ shell is on board, and there is a sufficient supply in store of 
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‘ shot of the old pattern; but recently the Admiralty have 

* agreed with the War-Office to make shot for the 12-inch 

* guns of an altered pattern, and when these ships went to sea 
‘ it was thought better only to take a half supply of the new 

* pattern than some of the old and some of the new.’ Had 
need required, they could have shipped an ample supply of 
effective shot, though not shot of a special pattern. As it was, 
they took 80 rounds of the new. 

We are not of those who deem it prudent, in the press or 
elsewhere, to diseuss publicly the whole resources of the nation. 
We cannot, however, refrain from pointing out that so far from 
preparations for harbour defence having been neglected, the idea 
embodied in the ‘ Staunch ’ has been matured and extended in 
the ‘ Plucky,’ and that no less than twelve of these ‘ Snakes ’ 
and ‘ Scourges ’ arc already far advanced towards completion, 
while the w'orks on the ‘ Devastation,’ ‘ Thunderer,’ and ‘ Fury’ 
(the latter said by the ‘ Quarterly ’ not to have been begun)— 
the formidable turreted, mastless, ships, throwing fiOO-pounder 
shots from four guns—arc so forward that they could bo got 
ready for commission in 1871. In August last orders Avei’e 
given to build by contract four new coast-defence ships of this 

* Magdala ’ class, double-turret ships, carrying 21-ton guns. 
These will be ready by the end of 1871. We shall not minutely 
describe steps taken by the ijresent Hoard of Admiralty to 
increase the numbers of particular classes of armoured and 
unarinourcd ships; but we affirm that as a matter of fact those 
steps have been eminently successful, and that the British fleet 
is at this moment in a condition to cope not only with those who 
were stated by a distinguished naval Member of Parliament to 
be ‘ masters of the Channel,’—al'as! for the French fleet!—but 
to hold its own against the navies of all enemies. 

In conclusion, we feel assured that the liberal instalment of 
thorough reform long called for and long deferred, Avhich has 
been contributed by the present Board of Admiralty, will be 
yet more thoroughly appreciated by the country, Avhen the seed 
they have sown shall have borne full fruit. Even now, in spite 
of the discomfort and distress occasioned to individual j)ersons 
and classes by necessary changes fresh in its memory, and to 
some extent warping its judgment, the British public is not un¬ 
grateful. And we confidently believe that in respect to the 
naval resources of the country, in ships, seamen, stores, and 
administrative control, very important improvements have been 
accomplished, which render the British navy at the present 
time fully able to perform any service that may be required 
of it. 
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Ak'I’. VI.—1. Science et Philosophie. Par M. Auo. Laugkl, 
anolen cliive de I’ficole Polytechnique, ex-Iiigcnieur des 
Mines. 12mo. Paris; 1863. 

2. Les Problemes dc la Nature. Par Auguste Laugel. 
12mo. Paris: 1864. 

.3. Les Problemes de la Vie. Par Auguste Laugel. 12mo. 
Paris: 1867. ‘ 

^T^iie volumes we have plaeed at the head of this article are 
connected, not solely as works of the same author, but 
as containing, in their series and several subjects, a general 
view of the physical science of our time, in the most advanced 
stages of its i^rogrcss. The ])osition of jVI. Laugel as pri¬ 
vate secretary to the Due d’Aumale—a prince whose learning 
and many accomplishments, even more than his birth, have 
given him merited reputation in the country of his exile— 
may be recognised as favourable m various ways to a work of 
this nature. A Frenchman, and intimate with all that is best 
in the science and literature of France, his quiet residence 
at Richmond and familiarit}' with English institutions, have 
afforded M. Laugel facilities for portraying modern science 
ill its largest aspects, and under those connexions which noAv 
more than ever tend to give it unity as a ivhole. He is not, 
we believe, himself a ])ractical labourer in the field. If this 
be a disadvantage, there is some compensation for it in the- 
larger and more impartial scope given to that intelligence, 
which seeks to combine elements of knowledge, separate ir> 
their earlier growth, but now claiming to be blended by higher 
generalisations. Our author stands fully on a level with the 
scientific acquirements of his time, as well as with those doc¬ 
trines and speculations which have recently grown out of them. 
In truth, ho everywhere show's himself disposed to adopt the 
latter in their extremest form. Whether from natural tempe¬ 
rament of mind (a powerful agent even in the acceptance of 
scientific evidence), or from other causes, ho boldly confronts, 
and handles without teserve, all older and more orthodox 
opinions on the great questions he approaches. The volumes 
before us, small in size as books, while thus large and bold 
in scope, are necessarily wanting in many of those details and 
illustrations which novel opinions require for their justifica- 
tion. This gives an aspect of dogmatism to M. Laugel’s 
writings ; not, indeed, without some reality, from the evident 
bias of mind to which we have just alluded. lie often cx- 
VOL. CXXXIH. NO. CCLXXI. L 
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presses as established truths things which arc still matter of 
doubt and controversy. 

Apart from this comment, we can give unequivocal praise 
to the style of these volumes. M. Laugel has an epigram¬ 
matic felicity of expression, frequent in French writers even 
on the most abstruse topics. He is occasionally somewhat 
too florid in phrase, but there is no scientific pedantry about 
him. He comes at once to his subject without parade of 
preface, and puts what he has to say fairly in front. What¬ 
ever be thought of his doctrines, they are at least honestly 
and clearly pronounced. If expressed sometimes too dog¬ 
matically, you see that they are really his opinions, and 
reached by study and earnest thought on the several subjects 
before him. 

In our review of these volumes, we do not think it neces¬ 
sary to follow M. Laugel’s course through all the topics with 
which he deals; but shall rather seek to select such as may 
best illustrate those methods and attainments of j)hysical 
science which so strikingly characterise the age in which we 
are living. A summary view of the progress and state of this 
vast department of human knowledge we gave in an article 
some twelve years ago. Since that time the steps in advance 
have been not less gigantic than those we then described; 
rendering the j)resent century, still not near its end, the most 
remarkable in the history of mankind. Happy -would it be 
could we i-ecord commensurate change and progress in tlie 
moral conditions of human existence, of men and of nations of 
men ! Such golden age is yet a Utojiian dream of the future. 
The narrative of the year just expired tells nothing of it; sar e 
in the solitary hope that the horrors of wai'fare, thus aug¬ 
mented by the new wea])ons which science has furnished, may 
check at least, if not annul, the repetition of such calamities to 
the civilised world. 

The first and second of M. Laugel’s volumes, entitled 
* Science ct Philosophie * and ' Problcmes de la Nature,’ dis¬ 
cuss, in the spirit and style we have just denoted, the general 
principles, aims, and methods of modern science. His mind 
readily embarks in those bolder enterprises of speculation 
which formerly could only be deemed the vagaries of thought; 
hut have now been sanctioned by deeper research into the 
mysterious laws of nature—more Avonderful in their reality 
than any imaginations of untutored genius or of the wildest 
fancy. With the new licence, however, thus obtained, there 
is still need of much control over this modern spirit of phi- 
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losophy. Hypothesis—in many cases an admirable minister to 
the discovery of truth—is often stretched too far, and into 
regions inaccessible to human research. The interloi)crs and 
dabblers in science—^thoso wlio, to take Lord Bacon’s words, 

* will not wait the harvest, but attempt to mow the moss and 
‘ reap the green corn ’—are most at fault here; but these 
are many and active in their generation. The phraseology of 
true science is easily caught up and easily misapplied; and the 
genuine coin becomes discredited by the base. This evil 
partially remedies itself through the Avonted incongruity of all 
such naked hypotheses. In physics nothing that is unproved 
can ever find permanent place. 

On this general topic, however, Ave must carry our remarks 
a step further. That truth is the sole legitimate object of 
human inquiry is easily and familiarly said; but in seeking 
for truth it is useful, and even neeilfiil, to recognise in the 
outset that there are things which man troteeth not—things 
which, though realities in themselves, cannot be compassed 
by thought, and lie therefore beyond the scope of human 
research. In CA'ery inquiry aa’o are bound to regard ])rimarily 
Avhat has been done, and what A'ct remains to be done. But 
also it is well to knoAv and ever linld in mind the existence of 
those unknowable realities — a caution happily expressed by 
Malebranohe, the most eminent disciple of Dcscui’tcs: * 11 
^ e>st bondecomprendrcclairemontqu’il y a deschoscs qui sont 
‘ ahsolument incomprchensiblcs.’ It is into their unfathom¬ 
able depths that the metaphysical mind loves to dive; bringing 
back little more than a new coinage of Avords and phrases, 
more fitted to cntanj^le and delude the understandin<i than to 
culightCAi it. Speculations and reveries of tliis kind indeed are 
most prone to groAv up AA'here science has not yet begun to 
work by experimental research. The ancient ])bilos<.)phers, 
Greek and Homan, entertained them as a sort of intellectual 
luxury; those of mcdimval time as a cloister occupation and 
refuge from the barbarism surrounding them. Even the most 
savage races of men cling to such questions, in rude expres¬ 
sion of their wonder at those mysterious changes and convul¬ 
sions of the material Avorld to Avhich they, in commou Avith the 
philosopher, are unceasingly subjected. 

We dwell the rather upon this point because the ph 3 'sical 
science of our day is marked especially by its close aj)proach 
to these insoluble questions. Modern discovery, whether deal¬ 
ing with the infinitely great or the infinitesimally small, 
whether Avith stars or atoms, has been emboldened by its OAAm 
success, and presents problems to ns for future solution which 
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Swift would have related as the reveries of Laputan phiJo- 
sophy. The Cavendishes and Wollastons of a prior generation, 
who shrunk back with a certain distrust and alarm even from 
their own discoveries, are now nowhere to be found. It may 
be admitted that many of what once appeared insuperable 
harriers have been removed, and that it is frequently as rash 
in science to impose limits as to seek to penetrate beyond them. 
Yet the few single words. Space, Time, Matter, Force, Motion, 
and Life bring us into direct contact with problems which, 
though based on innumerable phenomena, forming the totality 
of our physical knowledge, leave reason utterly at fault. Take 
for instance the old question regarding that very Matter itself, 
which we are now so boldly handling, through the properties 
of its ultimate atoms and molecules. Is it actually created by 
the same Supreme Power which formed it into Avorlds and 
living existences ? Or is it in itself eternal—the primitive 
material with which the Creator has thus Avondeifiilly Avorked 
in evoking all that Ave see in the universe around us ? It is 
obvious that reason is vainly spent in seeking to encounter a 
question where, though one of the alternatives must necessarih/ 
be trucy no proof or argument can possibly be brought to deter¬ 
mine which is so. 

The same Avith regard to the Infinite, Avhether of Space, Time, 
or Number. The mathematician may give technical expression 
to it, in certain forms to which his science conducts him, and 
the metaphysician m.ay rcA'cl in the very vagueness of the con¬ 
ceptions it conveys ; but it is a word unreal to all thought, and 
philosophy is bound to be sparing in the use of it. It might 
lie Avell too Avero Theology, in dealing Avith those terms of In¬ 
finity and Eternity, more thoughtful and forbearing on the doc¬ 
trines and denunciations to which it applies them. Eternity 
has been well described as ‘ a negative idea clothed Avith a 
‘ positive name.’ Conceptions so vast are, in fact, only de¬ 
scribed by negative terms—the endless, the incomprehensible. 
We arc all more or less enslaved by words; but it is the px’oper 
business, equally of religion and philosophy, to throw off this 
thraldom, Avhen ti’uth, as often happens, is fettered or distorted 
by it. 

We have just named Matter, Force, Motion, and Life, as terms 
which in their most general sense give foundation to all science, 
and at the same time express its most profound and perplexing 
j)roblcms. The Avord Force especially, knoAvn to us through its 
relation to IVIatter and Motion in Space, taxes the thought by a 
sort of harsh conij)uIsion of use. It is a term too variously 
familiar in common life to be thus largely appropriated by 
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science. No present definition Jias rescued it, in this higher 
sense, from a certain metaphysical obscurity of meaning. We 
know Force as a reality only by what we term its effects; and 
we pluralise the word in speaking of the several Forces mani¬ 
fested in the phenomena of the natural world—while at the 
same time finding, in these very phenomena, a correlation, by 
interchanges of material effects, so exactly equivalent that 
nothing which we can term Force or Power is lost in the trans¬ 
lation. In this latter fact—one of the greatest discoveries of 
modern science—we gain a certain unity for the problem, in 
the conception of a single Power which, indestructible in itself, 
acts in different inodes and degrees throughout the material 
universe—the source of all motion and change in the greatest 
and in the most minute phenomena of nature. But this at 
best is a cloudy conception, insusceptible of any direct proof, 
and incapable of being moulded into a definition. The abstract 
idea looms before us, but escapes before wc can grasp it. 

Nov can we shelter our ignorance under any of the vai’ious 
terms used by philosophers to designate tliis power— Bwapsis^ 
svipyeta^ vis viva, vis mortua, dynamic energy, potential energy, 

‘ lebendige Kriifte,’ or whatever else the diversities or impotence 
of language have suggested. These phrases, even were they 
congruous, do little more than repeat tlic problem in new 
words. We are still dealing with what is unpcrceived by any 
of our senses—itself, for aught we can tell, immaterial—and 
known only as the cause of sensible changes in the Matter 
around us. Nor do we gain much here by seeking, as some 
liavc done, to conceive of Force as a mere expression of the 
intestine changes Avhich Matter itself, in its atomical parts, is 
ever undergoing, and Avhich are in jierpetual translation and 
interchange from one material form to another. This is 
shifting the difficulty without solving it. Whence come these 
motions and innumerable interchanges in Matter ? What is 
the power initiating and propagating them ? To say that it is 
one inherent in Matter itself thickens rather than dispels the 
darkness, M. Laugel enters into these questions, and we give 
the following passage as a good example of his style:— 


‘ La force cst ce qu'il y a de plus mysterieux dans la nature. Ellc 
est dans la subshinoe ct n’est pas la substance ; on plutot la substance 
etaut pcrpotuellement active et passive, en tant que passive ellc 
subit Taction ile la force, en tant qu’active elle devient force h son tour. 
Cut il ne faut point imaginer la force comnie quclque cboso d’extcricur 
a la matitre ordinaire, cornmo une entitc d\ine esp{ice particuliere qui 
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du duide ^lectrique, dii calorique, de la gravite, comme d’essenees 
r^elles, sur-aioutees cn quelque sorte a la matiere. Le langage de la 
physiqxie n’cst pas encore d^barrasse de ces locutions vicieuses.’ 

M. Laugel here and elsewhere shows the intrinsic difficulties 
of the subject, but provides no new or feasible way out of tliem. 
The science of our day has instructed us largely, though yet 
imperfectly, iu the atomic and molecular properties of Matter ; 
and in those multiform changes by addition, subtraction, and 
substitution on w’^hich Chemistry, as a special branch of know¬ 
ledge, is founded. But it tells nothing of that secret motive 
cause on which these changes depend, and by which they are 
translated from one portion of Matter to another, under exact 
equivalents of power and effect. 

It is not surprising that this problem of i'orcc, as grand as 
obscure, presenting itself in naked form even to the rudest in¬ 
telligence, should have been seized upon with avidity in all 
ages. Some of the questions just denoted struck the ancient 
philosophers as they do us, and Avere ansAvered with even greater 
audacity from the absence of those checks which inductive 
science imposes. The terms to ’izdaypv and to TrotoOv briefly 
express the relation of Matter and Force in the Greek philo¬ 
sophy. Cicero and Seneca both denote the points in question 
clearly and compendiously. The science of our own time, 
though it illustrates these relations in a thousand Avays un- 
knoAvn before—though it may be said to have added a new 
element of poAver to those already knoAvn, and by gigantic 
efforts of human genius to hav'C converted all to the [iractical 
uses of man—yet, as regards the internal nature of Matter and 
Force severally, has scarcely carried our knoAvlcdge beyond that 
of our predecessors. Motion .-ind change sIioav us the results 
of their relation, and Avith these science has its dealings, leaving 
still open the cardinal question. What is Matter ? What is 
Force ? Some philosojdiers, as Ave have seen, standing on the 
brink of these profound problems, merge all Matter in centres 
and lines of Force; othei’s see Force only in the conditions and 
changes of Matter itself. We IiaA'e half-a-dozen books and 
papers lying before us in which this question is handled, under 
various conceptions of the points in dispute. And many others 
are announced as about to appear. 

In the recent multiplicity of these Avri tings on Force, as an 
element in the natural world, we find justification for thus dis¬ 
cussing the subject. The ambiguities besetting the term in its 
various relations have been rather multiplied than lessened by 
conflicting championship. Even in the case of Heat as a force 
this comment has its application. This great power, so essen- 
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tial to life and all existence on earth, is now deemed to be a 
mode of motion of Matter itself; and its variations to depend 
on interchanges of such atomic motions, tending to equalise 
their degree, or cause their conversion into mechanical or other 
kinds of force. The main fountain of Heat to us, as well as 
of Light, is the Sun. This great body projects, through the 
ether of intervening sijace, waves or impulses, so variously and 
wonderfully propertied as to produce, on reaching the earth, 
those several eftects of light, heat, and chemical action, of 
which the solar spectrum is the simple but sublime interpreter. 
To the Sun, then, we must look for that astonishing initial force, 
whatever it be, which from age to age combines and emits 
those complex undulations of which Heat and Light are the 
ex[)onents to us on earth, while they alike pervade every part 
of the solar system. We may admit that Heat, as expressed by 
tcmpci'ature in the grosser forms of matter, is simply due to 
intestine movements of their particles ; but we cannot exclude 
the Sun as the present ]>rimary source of that power which 
these motions distribute and equalise. The discoveries of 
Tyndall show by what subtle molecular adjustments the heat 
thus received is prevented from freely radiating back into 
space. The question whethei- the sun loses by this unceasing 
emission of ])ower—for we :ire not authorised to call it substance 
—and how' this loss, if real, is repaired, have been subjected to 
various recent hypotheses, but without any certain or even 
plausible conclusion. If indeed the notion of necessary repair 
bo admitted, we are called upon to j^rovide for more than tAVO' 
millit)u times the amount Avhich the sun transmits to the earth, 
such being the relative ])roj)ortion of this poAver lost—if lost— 
by projection into circumambient space. 

Latent Heat again—or Avhat we arc called upon to regard as 
synonymous, latent force or j)otential energy—is among -the 
coucejAtions Avhich modern science has embodied in its doc¬ 
trines : a difficult conception, indeed, but based on the apparent 
phenomena of bodies passing successively thi'oiigh the solid, 
fluid, and gaseous states. ICveu if Ur. AndrcAvs’ recent disco¬ 
veries did not throAV doubt on the interpretation of these phe¬ 
nomena, Ave should still have to ask, ^\"hat is this latent foive 
of Heat ? The name implies an existing reality. In what does 
this reality consist ? Theory can i>nly answer, In some interior 
specific condition or arrangement of atoms, lasting until excited 
to fresh change. But see how much obscurity hangs over all 
this, when closely analysed! How much obscurity, too, in 
that general conception of potential force or energy stored up 
m matter, which furnishes so many startling illustrations to 
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the scientific teaching of the day. It is deemed possible to 
say that Heat and Light, as forces or active powers, absorbed 
originally from the sun by vegetable life on the earth, and 
following the conversion of the latter into coal, have thus lain 
dormant for untold ages in a mineral form, to be finally extri¬ 
cated in tlie fires and furnaces of our own time. We cannot 
disprove this, or bring other hypothesis to meet the facts. 
But when we speak of heat as a force, consisting integrally in 
certain atomic motions of bodies, which force may be pent up 
for ages in these atomic recesses, yet ever ready for extiication, 
we are bound to look fairly at the abstract conceptions these 
things involve, if indeed they can be truly understood in 
;^y other way than as simply expressing phenomena. The 
word Force, with all the adjuncts imposed upon it, still looms 
before us, as a mysterious symbol rather than an intelligible 
reality. 

We have been led to dwell long on this subject from feeling 
that the conception of Force—tlie very backbone, w^e may call 
it, of physical science—has been grievously disjointed by the 
various and vague use made of the term. AVhether any >vord 
or phrase could be devised giving more unity to the idea, and 
to the phenomena it embodies, may be doubtful. We do not 
ourselves venture to suggest one. The radical difficulty lies in 
the mysteries of nature itself, which we have not sufficiently 
jjenetrated to draw this unity from their depths. Such diffi- 
-cult)' becomes more manifest as we pursue the subject into 
other of its ramifications. If we do so here, it is less for tlie 
purpose of exposing the deficiencies of our knoAvledgc than to 
show what science has done, or is yet seeking to do, in the 
several cases where Force is hi’ought in as tlic exponent of 
phenomena. 

We pass over mechanical forces, though to these also some 
of the foregoing remarks Avill apply. Coming to Gravitation, 
we arc on smoother ground as regai’ds the sequence of facts 
and the phraseology expressing them, though still ignorant of 
the intimate nature of this great power of the universe. Un¬ 
like other forces in the sublime simplicity of its laws, this very 
simplicity becomes a bar to research. The legacy of ignorance 
which Newton left behind him, declaring, with the wonted can¬ 
dour of genius, that he did so, has descended to his successor’s 
in the inquiry, who must, in their turn, bequeath it to pos¬ 
terity. Several mathematicians and experimentalists of our 
own time—Faraday among the latter—have adventured on the 
research, ^th the especial object of bringing Gravity into some 
direct relation with the other forms of force, but hitherto in 
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vain. And we are compelled still to abide in the simple view 
of Gravity as a force incorporate in matter itself throughout 
the universe, and under every shape which matter can assume, 
in our o^vn or other worlds. This itself is a grand conception; 
but it is a solitary and shapeless grandeur, which we might well 
desire to exchange for more substantial knowledge. 

But while speaking of Gravity, can we rightly exclude from 
the name or conception of Force those repulsions which we re¬ 
cognise in the material world; most obviously in atomic actions 
and changes, and in electric and magnetic phenomena; but also, 
as we have some reason to suppose, in cosmical chauges beyond 
the limits of our globe. Boscovich admitted such repulsions 
as a part of his theory of forces, and some modern physi¬ 
cists (we pray for a hajjpicr word denoting them) have adopted 
the same view. But it is a point less regarded generally than 
it ought to be by those who think or write on this subject. 
Other modes of action, again, we designate by the one short 
word, the use or abuse of which we are now considering. 
Centrifugal force, though recognised only as an antagonism, 
yet has a special reality as such. The force of cohesion, 
denoting pcrha])s only one mode of action of a larger power, 
must nevertheless be admitted into use as the exponent of very 
imijovtant natural ]dienomena, which we cannot otherwise 
illustrate than by this or other equivalent terms. To treat 
fully indeed of all that may be attributed to the atomic and 
molecular forces of matter would be to fill a volume with facts, 
theories, and conjectures. The phenomena of crystallisation 
alone, seen under the microscope, and duly appreciated in all 
their beai’ings, bring before us a marvellous exemplification of 
these occult forces and actions in the atomic world. 

There yet remain certain powers in the world of creation 
wliitdi, whatever their affinities to those already named, require 
to be regarded apart, viz., the Vital Forces, and the Force of 
Volition. In the first of these terms we indicate that myste¬ 
rious agency which gives form, function, and hereditary suc¬ 
cession to all living organisations of the earth, affording to 
science problems of supreme interest and supreme difficulty. 
The notion of a vital principle has been rejected by many phy¬ 
siologists as unproved and needless. But here, again, it is the 
old conflict of words. That there is some power or force, call it 
what we will, working upon matter as its subject or instrument 
in the creation and maintenance of the various forms of life; 
and that this power, however connected, has its own special 
character, cannot be denied without casting off at once all that 
our senses as well as reason teach us. TJxe simple fact of the 
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transmission of hereditary likeness through successive genera¬ 
tions, is in itself a volume of argument on the subject. To say 
that a nisus, or force or forces, inherent in matter itself, can 
create a series of living beings of definite forms and most com¬ 
plex functions, is either a naked assertion without proof, or a 
virtual admission of Vital Force under another form of Avords. 
The generation of life from life is, and probably ever Avill be, 
one of the insoluble mysteries of philosophy. If asked what 
this Vital Foi’ce is, we may answer by the counter questions— 
What is Gravitation? Avhat that force which puts the ether 
of space into those marvellous motions which we receive as 
light and heat ? These problems are all of the same kind, 
involvdng questions with Avhich no present reasoning or con¬ 
ception can cope. 

vVe come last to a power closely associated with those by 
which life is engendered; viz., the Force of Volition, of the AVill, 
an entity not less real in its action on matter than any of those 
other unseen powers with Avhich Ave have been dealing. If, 
indeed, we phrase the Avhole question as involving the Origin 
of Force, there is none so direct and explicit in the relation of 
antecedents and effects. And there is none of which we have 
so clear a knowledge throiigh the consciousness of our OAvn 
powers. Man feels that he has a will; he knows that his phy¬ 
sical and moral forces are governed by it; and he concludes 
that the operation of forces not directed by an intelligent Avill 
would lead to the return of chaos. We will a certain bodily 
aetion, and the action instantly follows; as mechanical in its 
effects as the fall of a heavy body or the stroke of the steam- 
hammer. Whatever definition of force be adopted, this comes 
integrally under it; though the-question as to its nature and 
origin be still wholly unresolved.* 

If we have pursued this subject of Force to the weariness of 
our readei-s, avc must seek excuse from the large part these 
questions are made to play, in the science as Avell as specula¬ 
tion of our time, and from the frequent confusion introduced 
by the vague or incongruous use of the Avord itself. We do 
not profess to have done more than simply indicate what is 
yet wanting to our consistent comprehension of the idea. 
Human reason is perhaps incompetent to grasp in its entirety 
this great problem of Force ; but a patient research into, and 
strict analysis of, phenomena may give us nearer approach to 


* An admirable paper by Sir J. Herschel, on the ‘ Origin of Force,’ 
may most profitably be studied in reference to this point, as to all others 
connected Avitb the general problem. 
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that unity of power which we have cause to consider the ulti¬ 
mate truth. There is little chance of entering per saltum into 
these secret places of nature. And the fine saying of Pascal 
may profitably be remembered : ‘ L’univcrs nous ccrasc. C’est 
‘ le privilege de I’liomme de savoir qu’il est ecrase.’ 

From the forces moving matter to the matter moved—a step 
downwards, it might seem, but which is in eftect a descent 
from tlie clouds to the terra Jirma of physical science. We 
might, indeed, pluugc into mysteries here also, if seeking 
for a definition of Matter in the abstract, and that relation 
of its existence to the percipient mind Avhich has been the 
metaphysical wrangle of ages. AV'^hen Mr. Mill somewhere 
defines it as the ‘ pennaiient possibility of sensation,’ we see, 
though dimly, what he means, but gain nothing by the defi¬ 
nition. Fortunately, experimental science is seldom led far 
astray by the vague phrases of philosophy. 

It regards matter in a real sense, as made up of parts or 
atoms of inconceivable minuteness and mobility—each atom, 
whatever its elementary nature, having its individual pro¬ 
perties and relations to others, whether similar or dissimilar in 
kind—which properties and relations, brought into action by 
what we call forces, from within or without, give origin to all 
the motions, changes, and endless combinations and forms, 
living and lifeless, which we see around us. In saying this, 
we are denoting what is the true foundation of Chemistry—that 
great science which, while embracing some of the most im¬ 
portant objects of human research, practical as woU as purely 
scientific, is now so closely blended by correlation with other 
sciences that all limit is lost, even to a definition. The phe- 
uornena of electricity-—those of light and heat in their innu¬ 
merable aspects,—animal and vegetable physiology—even 
astronomy and the mechanical sciences, and, yet more, all the 
practical arts, are thus interwoven Avith ciiemistry—a union 
continually advancing with the advance of knowledge ; as must 
of necessity be the case in a science basetl on the elementary 
parts and motions of matter, and thus related to the forces on 
which these motions depend. The Avord Chemistry, feeble and 
partial as originally applied, now appropriates to itself a vast 
space m the domain of human knoAvledge. 

We have stated our design of briefly illustrating in this 
article somc^ of the more marked chai'acteristics and attainments 
u science. Before dilating on that branch of it which 

thus deals with matter through its infinitesimal parts, we might 
invite the notice of our readers to that loftier study which 
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has for its province the heavens and their numberless worlds. 
The progress of astronomy during the last few years has not 
been less rapid than that of the other sciences, with some of 
which it has bccojne united by new and unexpected rela¬ 
tions. To the most remarkable of these we shall have occa¬ 
sion immediately to refer, though Avith another object. But 
the discoveries due to spectrum analysis, the greatest astro¬ 
nomical achievements of our time, have been so fully de¬ 
scribed in a late number of this RevieAv, that we may best 
avoid repetition by hastening to another subject, though loath 
to quit one replete Avith grandeur in itself, and exemplifying 
so wonderfully the genius and intellectual proAvess of man in 
his higher grades of cultivation. 

We revert then to Chemistiy, the objects of AA'hich as a science 
and its rapid and various progress we have just denoted. Our 
further notice, however, must be limited to a few only of the 
attainments of recent years. A large proportion of these may be 
said to belong to, or to come in illustration of, the atomic theory, 
of which the tAvo great processes of analysis and synthesis, in 
theit most general sense, are at once the ex^jonents and instru¬ 
ments. To this atomic theory Ave shall have occasion to allude 
again. MeanAvhile Ave must treat of it here as practically the 
foundation of modem chemistry, of its researches, doctrines, 
and nomenclature. In its origin a rude and unformed bequest 
of ancient philosophy, it is now fashioned and perfected into, a 
system ‘to which the attributes of number, Aveight, and pro¬ 
portion give a character of proof next to mathematical in kind. 
The poAver of predicting results, and obtaining them after pre¬ 
diction, is the high prerogative of the chemist of our day. He 
may feel justly proud of those tables Avhich, in the synthetical 
exactness of their series, cA'en Avhen most complex, express at 
once the certainty of the facts and the subtlety of the processes 
by Avhich they were obtained. The gaps in these series have 
been gradually filled up, in accordance Avith the laws of nume¬ 
rical proportion, which determine the relations of atoms in their 
simplest form. The secondary relations of compound atoms, or 
molecules as they are distinctively called, show the same fixity 
of combination according to atomic weights; even the most 
complex union of compound bodies ever taking place in multi¬ 
ples of the enmbining proportions. The eurious faets regarding 
chemical equivalents, or the substitution of one elementary 
body for another in a given compound, all attest the same law 
of definite projioi’tions; Avhich, even apart from experiment, 
might be presumed a necessary consequence and corollary to 
the atomic theory. Securely aided by this theory, the chemist 
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penetrates deeply into tKe intimate constitution of matter; and 
bringing this knowledge into practice, is able, by chemical pro¬ 
cesses, to extricate the most brilliant dyes from common coal- 
tar; and to derive from the nauseous dregs of distillation various 
compounds gifted with fruit odours, fragrant enough to serve 
for the most delicate confectionary. 

These topics, however, involve too many details to allow of 
our following them further. But having named analysis and 
synthesis, the terms which summarily denote the processes 
nature employs, or man devises, to bring about the changes in 
question, we will briefly advert to the new channels, as they 
may fitly be called, Avhich have recently been opened out to 
analytic chemistry. A new method of research may well take 
rank among the highest discoveries, when, as often happens, it 
is the prolific parent of them. 

The first of these methods is that of the Si)Octrum analysis ; 
already abounding, as many of our readers are aware, in won¬ 
derful results, though but a dozen years ago the bare suggestion 
of a few men of genius who looked forAvard in advance of their 
time. The discoveries due to it are cosmical in the largest 
sense. They directly associate chemistry Avith astronomy, and 
give us a ncAv knoAvledge of the sun and fixed stars Avhich it 
might Avell seem beyond human compass to attain; but, being 
attained, becomes the best augury of Avhat may hereafter be 
reached by similar research. Descending from celestial to 
earthly analysis, aa’g may affirm it as probable that the four neAv 
metals—cassium, rubidmm, thallium, and indium—Avould never 
have become knoAA’ii to man but for those delicate spectrum 
lines, betokening in each case the presence of some clement 
hitherto unseen by human eye. Nor Avithout this aid should 
Avo have learnt that lithium, before deemed one of the rarest of 
metals, is diffused more universally than almost any other in 
the organic as Avell as inorganic matter of our globe; attesting 
by this diffusion, hoA\"cver infinitesimally minute the quanti¬ 
ties concerned, some hidden use in the economy of nature. 

From this method again aa^c obtain further evidence, Avere 
such necessary, of the inconceivable minuteness of those atoms 
and moleeules of matter which have hitherto been subjected to 
■the grosser processes of chemical analysis. The detection, by 
its yellow spectrum line, of less than a millionth part of a grain 
of sodium in the air, is a striking instance in point; and many 
equivalent examples might be given. In truth, this very 
minuteness of the ultimate parts—the adifuna ^laipsra —of 
matter, as Avell ns their exquisite mobility, if not indeed their 
unceasing motion^ are necessary to any conception wc can form 
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of the phenomena of the material world. "VVe must not here go 
aside to plunge into the depths of the atomic theory, otherwise 
we might add to these postulates that of determinate figure —a 
necessity, as we must regard it, of the functions they perform— 
the only key to the phenomena of definite proportions, isomor¬ 
phism, allotropy, and other facts and doctrines embodied in 
chemical science. Adaptations, perfect and constant such as 
these phenomena present, can hardly co-exist but with forms 
equally perfect and permanent. But admitting this, what system 
of atomic morphology can he constructed to meet all the condi¬ 
tions of the problem ? .Nearly seventy kinds of matter are 
still elementary to our knowledge. Are we to suppose different 
figures of the component atoms of each of these? Or in sight 
of this difficulty, may we presume that many of them are really 
compounds of simpler elements, though beyond the reach of 
discovery as such ? or allotropic conditions of the same element, 
as Dixmas conjectures regarding chlorine, i(jdinc, and bromine ? 
Questions still more intricate offer themselves when we come 
to the molecular compounds of atoms, flo’c we are almost 
compelled, on physical conditions, to sui)pose a vai’iety of con¬ 
figurations, as great as the diversity of properties which these 
molecules exhibit; and which are in no way more curiously ex¬ 
hibited than in their various action on the animal economy. A 
slight difference in the proportions even of the same ingredients 
in a compound, makes the difference between a food and a 
poison. Professor Tyndall’s experiments on the transmission 
of radiant heat through gases have already furnished conclu¬ 
sions of great interest to our knowledge of molecular physics. 
We would willinjj’lv look to his labours aud ijenius for further 
exploration in this field of research. 

In close connexion with these questions, we must refer to 
another new method of analysis—the growth, it may be said, 
of our own time. We allude to the admirable researches of 
the late Master of the Mint, whose death (following soon after 
that of a stiU more illustrious philosopher) we have much cause 
to dejdore. Professor Graham, in devoting his long labours to 
the ilhistration of the phenomena of the effusion and diffusion 
of gases through each other, and through intervening septa of 
different substances, has done more than any other experi¬ 
mentalist in materialising atoms and molecules to our compre¬ 
hension ; by showing their distinctive and relative modes of 
auction; their separation even from what we call chemical com¬ 
bination by other than chemical reactions; and their different 
capacity and rate of penetration through the porous media used 
to effect this separation. When we are told that the pores of 
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graphite (one substance employed as a septum) are so minute 
that a gas cannot pass through in mass, but in molecules only, 
we obtain a certain relative comprehension of atomic elements, 
and on index to collateral inquiry in this very interesting branch 
of physics. Such inquiry cannot fail to be pursued further. In 
his paper on the molecular mobility of gases, Mr. Graham 
enlarges upon and justifies the belief that continual intestine 
movement of atoms or molecules is an essential condition of 
matter in a gaseous state, these movements being different in 
difi'erent gases. This inference indeed is almost inevitable 
from the experiments he has recorded; and serves to interpret 
other known phenomena, which scarcely admit of being other¬ 
wise explained. 

Let us here notice in passing that Lucretius, that wonderful 
poet and the predictor of much that has been proved and ain- 
j)lified by later research, foreshadows in some sort the recent 
discoveries of Graham and others, on the diffusihility and pene¬ 
trability of different kinds of matter (lib, ii. 288, H seg.). His 
great poem deserves to be read in its relation to more than one 
of the doctrines of our own day.* 

We might almost mention among new modes of analysis, 
were it not that the products evade examination, those beauti¬ 
ful experiments of Tyndall, in which he decomposes highly 
attenuated vaporous compounds by the solar or electric beam, 
passed through the tubes containing them. The delicate aerial 
clouds, gradually developed in these tubes, Avhilc they illustrate 
the exquisite atomic tenuity of matter, suggest analogies or 
explanations of other physical phenomena occurring in our at¬ 
mosphere, as well as remotely in the universe around us. 

liefore quitting the atomic theory, we must briefly notice the 
remarkable conclusions drawn from the theory of gases by Sir 
W. Thomson and Clarke IMaxwell, as to the minuteness of the 
molecules composing them—a minuteness of which a hundred 
millionth part of a centimetre is but an approximate expression. 
More recently again. Sir W. Thomson has denoted what he 
considers cviflence of fixed physical limits to the smallness of 

* Speaking thus of Lucretius, we arc tempted to transcribe a few 
lines we have not seen quoted in reference to the topic, now so much 
discussed, of the early condition of man, and the order in which he 
successively fashioned weapons and implements to his use. 

‘ Arma antiqna, manns, ungues, dentesque fuerunt; 

Et Lapides, et item sylvarum tragmina rami. 

Posterius Ferri vis est, iErisqne reperta. 

Bed prior ./iBna et'ut quam Ferri cogniius usus.' 
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atoms and molecules—one very ingeniously derived from the 
contact-electricity of metals—others drawn from the theories of 
capillary attraction, and from that of gaseous actions; severally 
affording proof that such limits do really exist. These con¬ 
clusions, though we can in no way contravene them in theory, 
and though they express what may perhaps be called necessary 
physical conditions, yet are hardly determinate enough to be 
recorded as scientific truths. The huge array of figures which 
modern science so often forces upon us in describing each ex¬ 
tremity of the scale of magnitudes in nature—whether of matter, 
or space or motion—often creates distrust in men, even the most 
intelligent, not accustomed to physical evidence. The con¬ 
current and co-ordinate nature of this evidence, and the power 
it so frequently gives of predicting results, furnish all needfnl 
reply to scepticism of this kind. That it should exist can 
hardly create surprise. 

A word more we must say of the late Master of the Mint, 
in reference to the most recent of his researches—that which 
justified him, as he considered, in placing hydrogen, under the 
name of Hydrogenium, among the metallic bodies. We have 
little doubt that he was right in ratifying a suspicion which 
had before been broached to this effect. The singular resem¬ 
blance to metallic alloys of the compounds of hydrogen with 
certain metals, scarcely admits of other conclusion than that 
this gas, the lightest of all known matter, is itself really the 
vapour of a very volatile metal! The most striking testimony 
is that derived from the absorption of hydrogen by palladium ; 
amounting in some cases to nearly 1,000 times the volume of the 
latter metal; and producing a compound, strongly characterised 
in its properties, as shown both in' the results of charging with 
hydrogen, and in those which attend and follow its exclusion 
from the alloy. 

This discovery, if we may so deem it, has much value, not 
solely in itself but also in the collateral suggestions it affords. 
Familiar as we seem to be with Oxygen, there are still certain 
anomalies regarding this greatest element of the natural world 
which are awaiting further solution. Such are its allotropie 
states, and the true theory of ozone. The same may even more 
especially be said of that other great element Nitrogen, so 
wonderfully associated with oxygen in the atmosphere of our 
globe—not chemically, we are told, and yet everywhere and 
always present in such exact proportion, that it is difficult not 
to suppose some atomic relation beyond that of mere ad¬ 
mixture. But taking nitrogen singly, as an element to our 
present knowledge, we know few chemical objects better 
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fitted to stimulate and reward research. Considered .in its 
simplest state as a gas, it is chiefly defined by negative qua¬ 
lities ; while in its compounds it fui'nishes some of the most 
violent agents, explosive and poisonous, which nature or art 
has produced. These explosive actions are explained by the 
phrase of instability of combination applied to them; but no 
explanation has yet reached those by which living organisms 
are afiected. The natural relations, indeed, of this element to 
animal life, both in its structure and functions, are matter of 
high interest. Nor must we omit those recent discoveries 
which give to Nitrogen a cosmical existence in planetary space, 
together with hydrogen and the several metals which have 
yielded their lines to the spectrum. Its relations to hydrogen 
in the form of ammonia arc among the most important in the 
economy of nature; while the strange alloy produced by the 
union of .ammonia and mercury affords suggestions Avhich mav 
fitly become the basis of future research. Under the same 
view Ave Avould notice the singular and excej)tioual relations of 
nitroiien to titanium and boron—all these things concurrine to 
furnish n;otives a.s Avell as means for further inquiry. 

In dwelling thus long on these parts of chemistry, we haA'e 
little space left to speak of the synthetical branch of the 
science; though this too has been greatly advanced of late 
years by the laboui’s of chemists both at home and abroad. 
The most interesting discoveries hero sire those Avhich bring 
the chemistry of organic life into connexion Avith that of the 
inorganic world. By processes successful in their subtlety, 
A'arious products have come out from the laboratoi-y, identical 
Avith those aa hich Avere before considered exclusiA'oly due to the 
functions of animal or vegetable life. In I'egarding, hoAveA*er, 
these and other kindred achievements, Ave must not vieAv 
analysis .and synthesis as oppugnant or detached methods of 
research. The processes by which atoms and molecules are 
rent asunder from their compounds haA'c close relation to those 
by AA’hich they are restored to the same, or to other combina¬ 
tions, often new and unforeseen. They mutually aid and abet 
each other, illustrating in this that great laAV of continuity 
Avhich prevails throughout all nature. 

In mentioning this laAv—first distinctly stated by Leibnitz, 
but verified and largely amplified since—Ave may again briefly 
advert to the recent experiments of Dr. AndrcAvs, annulling 
the old view that the solid, liquid, and gaseous forms are 
severally assumed per saltum, and proving a continuous and 
gradual change, from one of these states to another, subject 
to conditions of heat and pressure. These researches we regard 
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as highly important; not solely in relation to the theory of 
gaseous bodies, but also to the doctrines of heat, and generally 
to all phenomena in which atomic actions are concerned. 

We cannot close this short sketch of the state of chemical 
science without adverting to one great hiatus (yalde dejlendus, 
we may add) in this great department of knowledge; the want, 
namely, of some single System of Chemistry, which, basing its 
classification and nomenclature on philosophical theory, may 
give true relation and congruity to facts, now become appalling 
from their multitude and various interpretation. We have 
before us at this moment four several volumes, the works of 
chemists of high and merited eminence; each adopting and 
carrying into details its own special principles of arrangement 
and nomenclature. In some cases these ditferenccs involve 
cardinal points of chemical theory. In all cases they are 
embarrassing to the student; and very especially so in organic 
chemistry, the newest and most arduous department of the 
science. Still, we can hardly feel surprise at the deficiency we 
state, seeing the enormous complexities of the subject; aug¬ 
menting rather th.an diminishing with the discoveries succes¬ 
sively made and the new objects and methods disclosed. The 
various problems left only partially solved regarding atoms and 
molecules—^their figure, magnitude, motion, relative weights 
and affinities—may well explain the difficulty of obtaining one 
single system, sufficient and permanent. Take the example of 
what are called ‘ compound radicals ’—particular compounds 
having fixity enough to act as bases in other combinations. 
This conception is forced upon us by facts; but these facts 
admit of being diflPerently construed, and actually are so by 
ditferent chemists. With all this, we cannot doubt that Science, 
advancing in every direction, will eventually construct some 
chemical system more simple and complete than any we now 
possess; though still not reaching that principle of unity and 
power towards which, as a basis, the aspirations of all scientific 
men are directed. 

From Chemistry we come, by the cori’elation of numerous 
phenomena, to Electricity—that wonderful element—scarcely 
three centuries ago recognised only in the flashes of the thun¬ 
derstorm, or in the trivial attractive power of amber and a few 
o^er bodies—now known to us as one of the great powers of 
the universe; penetrating and pervading all matter, and present 
under one form or other in every act of physical change. In no 
department of science has the research of the present century 
been more active and successful. The advance of later years 
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indeed has consisted not so much in the discovery of new ele¬ 
mentary laws, as in the application of those already known, 
New modes of evolution, and augmentation of power through 
induction and the conversion of mechanical into electrical force, 
furnish notable instances of such progress. And yet more 
those inventions, admirable alike for their genius and boldness, 
by which the Electric Telegraph has been spread over the globe, 
and subjected to man’s control even in the uttermost depths of 
its ocean channel. The relations of Electricity to Magnetism, 
though the identity of the element of power is proved, have 
received little further development; and many obscure questions 
are here awaiting solution from some higher law yet undis¬ 
covered. The influence of electricity on the vital functions 
is still a very unsettled problem, and the conflicting results 
obtained by experiment imj)air the evidence which Science re¬ 
quires for their adoption. 

But the great mystery here, to which all others are subordi¬ 
nate, centres in the simple question, What is Electricity? 
what the actual nature of the element thus wonderfully pro¬ 
pertied, and, as we have reason to believe, fulfilling in other 
and remote worlds the functions through which we know it in 
our own ? In that general conception of the Unity of Creation, 
expressed heretofore in the phenomena of Light and Gravita¬ 
tion, but uow enforced upon us by so many new and unexpected 
evidences, we cannot refuse to admit Electricity as one of those 
great cosmical agents which combine and control the elements 
of power and action in the universe at lai'ge. 

But reason is not to be satisfied with magniloquent phrases. 
The question comes back upon us. What is Electricity ? It is 
one which has tried, but vainly, the genius of many philoso¬ 
pher’s of our time, Faraday among the latest. True genius 
like his can afford to admit failure, and is ever ready to make the 
confession. The question still remains unsolved; a problem for 
the labours—or, it may be, for some felicitous accident—of the 
future. We have spoken of electricity as an element, but tbig 
term does nothing more than shelter elementary ignorance of 
its nature. With all our various knowledge of electrical phe¬ 
nomena, the first letters are yet wanting to the alphabet of the 
science. We apeak of positive and negative electricity, of poles 
and currents, of induction, of quantity and intensity, of elec¬ 
tro-magnetic actions, &c., but we still conceive and define these 
conditions solely by their effects. The question still recurs. 
What is Electricity ? 

No^ step can, be made to its answer without facing another 
question. Is Electricity a material agent, special in its en- 
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dowments as su(ih ? Or is it merely a property or condition of 
matter, deriving its phenomena from tlic atomic and molecular 
changes which matter in its many known forms is ever under¬ 
going ? To Inilt before this question is virtually to suspend 
inquiry. Hut have we not cogent reason, taking the largest 
view of the phenomena, for regarding electricity as itself a 
material element? The methods by which we elicit, accumu¬ 
late, and conduct it, whatever theoretical difficulties they in¬ 
volve, are far better comprehended upon this hypothesis than 
under the vague view of their depending on atomic actions of 
the bodies electiically affected. To speak of polar states or 
chemical changes in the atoms of matter as constituting elec¬ 
tricity, is but to hide the real difficulty. In electrical actions 
there is sojnething evolved —a power capable of conduction to 
unlimited distances with equal velocity to that of light. This 
conduction, as it occurs through wires, bears cogently on the 
question. The differences of effect produced by the varying 
material, thickness and length of these conductors, can hardly 
be reconciled with other views than that of a sjiecific agent; 
acting in a certain ratio to its quantity and intensity, and eapa- 
-ble of being estimated under these relations. The properties 
-of quantity and intensity, and still more the faculty of being 
concentrated and accumulated icithin determinate spares, espe¬ 
cially characterise electricity, and associate it closely with those 
•conditions which designate matter to our knowledge. 

o o 

If W’e admit this, another question at once arises. Can we 
identify this electric element with any other known agent in 
,*the natural w'orld ? What wc needfully require, is some 
agent cosmical in the largest sense of the word, since the elec¬ 
tric influence is present not solely-in the atomic and molecular 
changes of matter, but in regions of space far beyond our 
sphere. This universality led Faraday to conjecture some 
direct connexion between the force of gravitation and the elec¬ 
tric power; but he failed in finding any experimental proof of 
this hypothesis, and avowed the failure. 

But before hurrying to the theory of a new and special power 
■(a bare assumjdion, complicating yet more the knotty problem 
nf the elementary forces), we are bound to see whether any 
natural element, already recognised, will so far answer the con¬ 
ditions required as to be plausible in itself, and not to involve 
any physical impossibility. Such element we venture to believe 
may possibly be found in the Ether of SjHice.', and as this 
hypothesis, though not wholly new to science, has yet been 
only partially advocated, we must ask to be allowed a few 
words in its illustration. 
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Under the provisional name of Ether we recognise in space 
ai’ound us, a medium capable of transmitting the direct and 
reflected waves of Light and Heat; and itself physicially neces¬ 
sary for such transmission. While forced to call tliis medium 
imponderable, its materiality must be inferred from the very 
nature of the functions it performs. Vast and complex though 
these be, we cannot limit them to outer space only. We find 
full evidence from optical and other phenomena that Ether 
inter-penctrates and pervades the densest bodies on ■which it 
pours its waves. May we not assume the fact generally, that 
wlierc it comes into contact with our atmosphere and the 
grosser fonns of terrestrial matter, it assumes other condi¬ 
tions and properties than when diflfhscd equably and continu¬ 
ously through s])acc? Kefiocted and refracted avc know its 
waves to be. Alay they not also be condensed, accumulated, 
evolved, conducted in currents, and otherwise modified by the 
kind of matter thus pervaded, and the changes this undergoes 
from other causes acting upon it ? Without assuming a 
knowledge avc do not possess of the infinitesimal actions of 
the atoms and molecules of matter, ■we may at least deem it 
certain that the agency of ether impinging upon and pene¬ 
trating them, cannot be limited to the phenomena expressed by 
light and heat only ; or that its elasticity, tenuity, velocity of 
wave-motion, &c. remain unaltered, wdien coining into that 
close atomic coalescence which all analogy tells us to be the 
condition of most energetic physical action. 

If failing to bring direct proof of the presence of ether in 
these subtle phenomena, let us see whether electricity may not 
fairly be invoked as its representative and real substitute. What, 
in short, is there to forbid the conception that electricity is the 
ether itself—not existing as when diffused through inter-jilane- 
tary and stellar space, but from its embodiment with terrestrial 
matter—solid, fluid, or gaseous—quickened into new condi¬ 
tions ; acting or acted upon in all atomic changes; and in 
certain of these extricated in such quantity and manner as to 
become a power in the hands of man ? Can an agent such as 
we must suppose ether to be, lie dormant in the innermost in¬ 
terstices of matter, •while the smallest change of condition, 
even by friction or the simple apposition of difterent bodies, 
awakens another power within them into life and energy ? Is 
it probable or possible that two distinct elements should co-exist 
in the same interstitial spaces, ivith sejiarate relations to the 
matter thus environing them? We put these points inter¬ 
rogatively, but they are surely such as may sanction hypothesis. 
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in default of any more absolute answei* to the question ‘ What 
* is Electricity ? ’ 

The velocity of the electric current in its close approxi¬ 
mation to tliat of the ether waves of Light, may be admitted 
into the argument for identity. All such facts give proof of 
the astonishing subtlety and mobility of the element concerned, 
and of its capacity to assume altered physical aspects Avhen 
brought into contact with the ponderable forms of matter. 

It is not requisite to vindicate this hypothesis in its appli¬ 
cation to all the phenomena of electricity, when every other 
theory has failed to interpret them. The problem of the two 
electricities embraces the most arduous of these questions 
—departing from ail recognised properties of other powers, 
and still a barrier to the boldest conjecture. But there 
is nothing here to contradict the view of ether as the agent 
concerned—nothing certainly to establish the claim of any 
other element. The difficulty being equal and alike under any 
hypothesis may fairly be eliminated from the argument. And 
the same may be said of those magnetic relations of electricity, 
which in the phenomena of diamagnetism and magnetic lines 
of force; of magnc-orystallic action, and of the direct action 


of the magnet on electric currents, offer many questions of 
supreme difficulty, but not more insuperable on the view which 
identities the electric element with ether than on any other. 

Several other points might be urged on behalf of the hypo¬ 
thesis, had we space for them,—such as the meteorological 
relations of electricity, and the wonderful phenomena exhibited 
by the crystalline texture in connexion with light and elec¬ 
tricity. Still, however, it is obvious that the argument is one 
of presumption only, and from the very nature of its condi¬ 
tions will never probably get beyond this. But wc think that 
it merits to be brought thus far before our readers, both from 
its intrinsic plausibility, and as an example of the great ques¬ 
tions which are now currently discussed in the scientific world. 

The third of M. Laugel’s volumes comes before us entitled 
‘ Probl^mes de la Vie,’ a title expressing at once the mysteries 
of the subject, and, to those who have read his preceding 
volumes, the line of thought and argument he is likely to 
pursue in dealing with them. Leaning towards materialism, 
^t not in the same hard and exclusive sense as Virschow, 
Vogt, and other German writers, he seeks, as far as possible, 
to. bring vital functions within the domain of ordinary physics ; 
and argues, as others have done, against the use, or emuse, of 
those terms, ‘ vital principle,’ ‘ vital force,’ ‘ vital enei^y,* 
which have been employed to veil our ignorance of the reality. 
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Kefraiiiing from analysis, or any general adoption of his opi¬ 
nions, we think it better to present to our readers a summary 
view (in sequel to an article many years ago) of what science 
and speculation arc still doing in this ample field of iucjuiry. 

The first of the ‘ Problems of Life ’ lies in the question 
‘ What is Life ? ’ It has undergone a dozen definitions ; some 
by eminent authorities, but all liable more or less to objections 
from error, incompleteness, or obscurity. The problem has 
pressed upon every age of mankind, and in our own time has 
been brought into connexion with the latest discoveries of 
physical science. Still, however, Ave need a definition which 
may satisfy all the conditions Avithout becoming valueless from 
its generality. That given us by Aristotle, though clouded 
by some terms of Greek philosophy, is as good as any that 
have succeeded it. The Avell-knowu definition of Bichat, ‘ La 
‘ vie est I’ensemble des functions qui rcsistent a la mort,’ and 
that of the Encyclopedic, ' La vie est Ic eontrairc de la mort,’ 
are too cpigraimnatically negative to be «)f any use. They omit 
too that Avhich is the very essence of all life, viz., the faculty 
of reproducing life, more or less like in kind to itself. -No 
definition can be good Avhich does not include the condition of 
an organisation, capable by sexual or other means of such re¬ 
production. 

We think, too, that 'rime should be admitted as one clement 
in the definition sought for. Every form of life, endlessly 
dissimilar though these be, has its average i)eriod and limit of 
existence, as well as a certain defined clironometry of all its 
functions. Growth, maturity, final decay, and death, belong 
to living organisation in its very shape on earth. 

An eminent philosopher of our OAvn time describes Life as 
' consisting in the continuous adjustment of internal relations 
‘ to external relations,’—a definition which loses value in its 
generality. A poAver of adjustment indeed brings us close to 
that conception of a vital principle, which Ave have just noticed 
as one of the vexed questions of physiology. We alluded to 
it cursorily when speaking of the Vital Forces ; but must add 
a fcAv Avords here, to denote more explicitly Avhat we think to 
be the true conclusion on the matter. We cannot assert on 
actual proof that Life is engendered by, or engenders, any 
power or force peculiar to itself. Nevertheless in recognising, 
which we must do, that there is some definite mode of action 
in liAong bodies, giving to them forms and properties unknoAvn 
elsewhere in nature, and transforming known forces so as to 
appropriate them to the peculiar functions of Life, Ave virtually 
admit a special and characteristic poAver, call it Avhat we Avill. 
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The facts connected with generation and those of hereditary 
resemblance, arc alone sufficient to point to some cause, phy¬ 
sical it may be, but not known to us by actual identity or 
analogy with any other physical power. 

Wliencc but from some such cause—occult to us—can it be 
that a single germ or germs, proteine or protoplasm (the names 
here signify little) should evolve by gradual accretion of 
matter, the likeness of an anterior being, even in minute 
peculiarities of form and feature; these same peculiarities, 
morbid as well as natural, often recui’iing, after one or two 
generations have been interposed ? * The animal economy 
throughout, in its instincts as >vell as structure, enforces the 
same conclusion—a negative one it may be called, but it is 
better to rest in this than to attempt a blind and useless defini¬ 
tion. All that can be said is, that thei’C exists something vre do 
not comprehend. The controversy now going on will con¬ 
tinue, because we possess no crucial proof, or argument to 
close it. In this it is like many other questions, similarly 
contested. 

In what, and how, and when, did Life begin on our globe ? 
In its lowest aspects, whether animal or vegetable, we see no¬ 
thing more than a few material elements, aggregated under the 
simplest forms ; Avith few organic functions, yet these such in 
kind as to jireservc existence for a certain time—to provide for 
a succession of similar existences—and this fulfilled, to expire. 
From these simple conditions (taking animal life as best for 
illustration) avc find a series rising upwards to forms aiid 
functions the most complex and complete. In no part of this 
ascending scale is there any wide gap; what in many cases 
seemed such, having been, partially at least, filled up by recent 
discovery in the living or the fossil Avorld. However this series 
may have begun, and whether it has been worked out by deri¬ 
vation or evolution within itself, or by successive acts of 
creative power, equally must we affirm the unity of the Avhole, 
and the necessity of a First and Supreme designing Cause. If 
the endless forms, functions, and instincts of Life which surround 

* This i)rob]em, il' it could be solved, would carry ua far deeper 
into the arcana of creation than any other attainment of science. Mr. 
Darwin, leelinp; this fully, has in his last work, modestly but very inge¬ 
niously encountered the question by an hypothesis, which, if unproved, 
and in its nature incapable of proof, is at least as probable as any that 
can be devised, llis chapter, entitled Pangencsis, deserves to be 
studied, if but to call attention to what we may term the necessities of 
the problem. 
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us be derived by progressive changes in unmeasured time from 
a few primitive types of being, such changes bespeak certain 
vital laws acting on matter, through and concurrently with the 
other great forces of the natural world. Under any and every 
view of the subject, intention by a higher power, however 
obscure to man as the interpreter, is manifest as the foundation 
of the whole—the sole standing point to our reason, wlien re¬ 
garding the origin, varieties, and perpetuation of animal life on 
the earth. 

This recognised, we are better prepared to meet the several 
questions which science has suggested, or speculation created, 
upon the subject. And the first we encounter here is one of the 
most momentous ; that, namely, which respects ‘ Si^ontaneous 
‘ Generation ; ’ an inquiry bequeathed to us in a vague form 
from remote aiitiquit}^ and recently revived under conditions 
of very delicate experimental research. The question simply 
is—Can matter of any kind, under any circumstances, gene¬ 
rate life, without the presence of the ova or germs of prior 
life ? Though the inquiry has applied itself only to the lower 
forms of infusoria, Avhose motions under the microscope may 
almost be called .a mockery of life, yet it is one of deep interest, 
whatever the issue; involving, as it does, in connexion with 
recent doctrines of derivation and development, the whole 
question of the origin of life on the earth. This interest is 
testified by the keenness of (joutroversy going on. The careful 
and refined researches of Pasteur and Pouchet, on op])ositc sides 
of the question, in France, have been carried forward by Eng¬ 
lish observers, witli not less skill in experiment; yet the con¬ 
test still goes on, even angrily, as to these units of creation; 
Avhether the old doctrine shall be maintained, ‘ Dome vivum a 
‘ vivo,' or whether inorganic matter may not, under certain 
conditiems, assume the lower charactei'S of life ? 

If called upon to give any judgment where assertions are 
thus conflicting, and the tests of truth so difficult, it would be 
in favour of the former of these opinions ; Avhile admitting that 
Ave have no absolute proof to gainsay the latter. One might 
Avcll boiTOAv here the phrase of ‘ Pe minimis non curat lex ; ’ for 
the objects are too small and evanescent to furnish the eAudence 
required for conviction. But the question is still under judg¬ 
ment ; and the inquiry, even without any positive issue, aauII 
probably disclose collateral secrets in that great volume of 
nature, which is now so diligently explored. 

^ We have no room to speak of those many recent discoveries 
in Zoology and fossil Geology, illustrating at ouce the ancient 
conditions of the earthy and the multitudinous fonns of life. 
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which have successively existed and been extinguished un its 
surface. Vast as is now the catalogue of animal species, or 
what arc called such, every year is adding to it. Nothing 
indeed more startles contemplation than the quantity of life 
upon the eai'th. Around us, above us, below us—air, ocean, 
lake, river, mountain, plain, and forest—all nature teems with 
it; from tlie whale, elephant, buffalo, and eagle, down to the 
ruouads and vibrios of infusorial life. And in this contempla¬ 
tion we must include the great law of nature which makes 
anunal life, in its every shape and grade, depend for evolution 
and mainten,ance upon life already existing—a law strikingly 
attested even in those parasitic creations, now so numerously 
catalogued as to form a distinct portion of natural science. 
Death is the transmigration, not of being, but of the materials of 
being into new forms and modes of existence. And connected 
with this law we are called upon to recognise another fact in the 
general scheme of creation—viz., the obvious and constant 
provision for the maintenance of succession, even at the ex¬ 
pense of individual lives. Among the insects, it is common to 
find those propagating life perish as soon as this function is 
fulfilled. We cannot explain these things, but must admit 
their reality. 

Still less can we with our reason confront another problem 
of much deeper interest—viz., the relation of Man to the other 
forms of animal creation peopling the earth. Surrounded on 
every side by living beings—using them, consciously or un¬ 
consciously, as food, and even inhaling them with every breath, 
this question inevitably and closely presses upon human thought. 
In one point (and that the very important doctrine of deriva¬ 
tion)) it comes into contact with the Darwinian theory; and 
carries much of present and future controversy with it in this 
connexion. But there are other and less equivocal modes 
of viewing the relation of Man to other animals. The simplest 
is that which regards him as the head of the living creation— 
the latest probably, certainly the loftiest, in that long series of 
existences, which we follow downwards till animal life is lost in 
the lower organisms of the vegetable world. But this is a 
feeble outline of all that the question involves. Within the 
series just denoted lie whole volumes of facts, inviting or 
almost compelling research. The careless thinker may let his 
reason go to sleep on this admitted human supremacy. The 
philosopher, looking on the dog crouched at his feet, sees in 
him an animal with organisation variously akin to his own, 
and some senses even more perfect—with intelligence, memory, 
feelin^^, and passions of the same kind, however differing in 
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degree and manner of use—with appetjtes and necessities of 
life similar also, though more in subordination to instincts and 
hereditary habits of the species. The idle spectator gazes on 
the anthropoid ape with mere meri-iinent at this mockery of 
human form and gesture— fiifuqfjMTa rijs dvdporirivr^s —as 

Aristotle calls it. The man of deeper thought cannot stand in 
face of these creatures Avithout a certain feeling of aAve, in the 
contemplation of that mysterious scheme which has brought 
them thus near to himself in the scale of being. 

Pascal says, ‘ 11 cst dangercux de trop faire voir a riioinme 
‘ combien il est egal aux betes sans lui montrer sa grandeur. 
‘ 11 est encore dangereux de lui trop faire voir sa grandeur 
‘ sans sa bassesse.’ The caution is chiefly needed for philo¬ 
sophers, since to mankind at large familiarity disguises tliis 
great wonder of the world of life. How few fairly accost the 
question, ‘ Whence and why this astonishing profusion and 
‘ variety of animal existence, not solely that now under our 
‘ eyes, but what has been entombed during uncounted ages in 
‘ the rocks beneath our feet ? ’ It cannot for a moment be 
contended that the great scheme of creation had Man solely in 
view. These innumerable vestiges of life, at periods far ante¬ 
cedent to his own time on earth, might alone suffice to disprove 
this. Equally is it negatived by our knoAvledge of existing 
life. It would not be too much to affirm, Avere such vague 
aflSrmation worth having, that not one hundredth part of the 
animal creation, counted by species, has any direct relation or 
ministry to Man. He is at the summit of the series, and in his 
highest cultivation far above the suimnit; but still he is a 
member of this series, and to be regarded as such. 

We here approach a very interesting relation of Man 
to the inferior animals; one involving the whole question of 
reason and instinct, and beset with difficulties not easy to over¬ 
come. Broadly sj>eakiug, indeed, Ave may assert, that in the 
whole scale of being from Man downwards, these two faculties 
are found in inverse ratio to one another. But in reality it is 
often wholly impossible to separate them. They co-exist, and 
are in such way blended together, that each has power to 
modify or contravene the other. It is difficult to gauge exactly 
in other animals faculties and functions, which we find it hard 
enough to define in ourselves; and it is only by taking the 
most characteristic cases of reason and instinct in animals that 
Aye c^ rightly discriminate between them. Yet the distinc¬ 
tion is a momentous one, and especially interesting in relation 
to Man as the intellectual ruler of the earth. 

Had we space for it much might be said regarding that 
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faculty of reason among the higher animals, both wild and 
domesticated, to which we have already slightly alluded. Its 
existence is familiarly recognised in the phrases habitually 
applied to them; yet this very familiarity enfeebles, as in so 
many other cases, that sentiment of wonder which the fact 
might well inspire. Of their reasoning faculty, no happier 
definition can be given than that of Cuvier: ‘ Leur intelli- 
‘ gence execute des operations du m@me genre.’ Milton says 
in more guarded phrase, ‘ They reason not contemptibly.’ 
Locke, while conceding reason, denied to them the power of 
forming ‘ abstract or general ideas.’ Taking the simplest 
view, we may affirm with Cuvier, that the kind of reason is 
virtually the same, however narrow in its scope and combi¬ 
nations. The mute syllogism of the monkey, or the dog, or 
elephant, is perfect as far as it goes, and might be translated into 
speech or writing.* It is less easy to speak of reflection as a 
part of their intelligence, and yet this term cannot well be 
excluded. That they possess and largely employ the memory 
of objects and events is indisputable; but we have not equal 
])roof as to that more intellectual faculty of recollection—the 
fivTfiJLT] avvOsTiKT ]—to which the mind of Man owes so much of 
its power and attainments. Another question occurs as to 
their power of forecasting the future. An old J^higlish writer 
speaks of ‘ the boon to animals that they are nescient of evils 
' ‘ to come.’ Partially this may be true even as to the highest; 
but we cannot deny them the simple faculty of anticipating 
eventsnear at hand, and which come into sequence with others 
of wonted occurrence. To these intellectual faculties we may 
add one more in the ‘ sense of humour,' so conspicuous in many 
animals, though not duly noticed in the inference it affords. 
The gambols and sly artifices of monkeys well depicture the 
sports and tricks of human childhood. The dog, toying with 
his master, or gambolling with other dogs, evinces his feeling of 
fun as plainly as if it were put into words. And reflection 
will show how much lies beneath this single and simple fact. 

As respects the passions and affections of the animals thus 
near to our confines, we must regard them as alike in kind to 
those which compose the moral nature of man, though very 
different in objects, and wanting the nice shades of human 
character in its va,rious grades of cultivation. Without running 
into subtle distinctions of name or nature, it is enough to recite 

* Cicero indeed speaks of the ‘ mens, ratio et memoria * of the Ant 5 
qualities which, in this case as in the Bee, we now ascribe to instinct; 
though not without a certain hesitation where to draw the line. 
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simply the common qualities open to all observation. Such 
are love and hatred, emulation and jealousy, anger and re¬ 
venge, gratitude, boldness and fortitude, pride, and perhaps 
vanity, cowardice, and cunning. These qualities are not de¬ 
fined by difference of species only. As in man they charac¬ 
terise individuals of the same species, and arc innate, more or 
less, in the temperament of each. 

It does not concern us here to trace these animal faculties 
and feelings downwards in the scale till they vanish in the 
bare instincts of existence. On this subject of Instincts, how¬ 
ever, a few words must be said, though volumes would be 
needed to embrace their wonderful history. M. Laugel’s title 
‘ Problcmes de la Vic ’ well characterises j)henomena, which 
perplexed the mind of Newton, and continue to embarrass the 
philosophers of our own day. Wo have already spoken of the 
affinities of Reason and Instinct. There is, in fact, a border¬ 
land, where they are strangely and inexti’icably blended; each 
invading the domain of the other, and reciprocally producing 
changes, which variously alfcct the functions of both. Acts 
primarily of reason and volition pass by repetition into habits 
having the compulsory force of instinct, and often transmissible 
to offspring. While instincts, forcibly interfered with, often 
evolve new faculties of action, which, if wc shrink from calling 
them acts of reason, can only be understood as newly-developed 
forms of instinct—a difficult conception indeed, in seeking to 
realise Avhich we plunge at once into the inner mysteries of the 
question. What is the power at work in the purely instinctive 
acts of animal life ?—in the instincts, for example, of the bee, 
the ant, the spider, the salmon, the beaver, the tailor and 
'weaver birds, and endless others? The instances most familiar 
to us represent in effect the marvel of the Avhole, and put the 
question of origin into its most cogent shape. Newton found 
•no other solution than that the Author of Life is himself the 
movintf power in the innumerable forms of Instinct—risking in 
this the charge of Pantheism, that barrier at which so many 
attemj)ts to reach what is unreachable come to an end. 

We cannot err, however, in regarding Life, and the genera¬ 
tion of life from life, as integral parts of the same great pro¬ 
blem. Instincts, define or distinguish them as we will, are 
strictly appurtenances of generation—of that power which 
transmits hereditary likeness from one generation of a species 
to another. The question whether, and how far, they are de¬ 
pendent on mere bodily organisation, merges in this, though 
we can hardly say that it thereby comes nearer to any sure 
solution. That many instincts have a special oi-ganisation 
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adapted to them is too well known to need illustration: and it 
is equally certain that changes in organs, arising from external 
causes, may, and often do, produce modifications of the natural 
instincts, and render them hereditary in the race or species. 
But the fact still remains that there are numerous and extra¬ 
ordinary instincts which can in no wise be interpreted by 
organisation, though this is used for their fulfilment. The 
structural peculiarities of certain birds and fishes are necessary 
for their periodical migrations by land and sea. But the act 
of migration itself is the marvel; determinate as to place, time, 
and method—guided by no sense or reason we can define or 
conceive, yet fulfilling purposes with a certitude no reason 
coidd attain. Instincts prospective in their nature, as wc 
admire them in the nests of birds—the sexual instincts and 
those connected with food, appetencies essential to life on 
the earth—the instincts of the bee-hive and ant-hill, which 
sacrifice the interests of the individual creature to those of the 
community—these and endless others come under the same 
head, as acts not due to reason, nor to any apparent structure. 

We are still then confronted by the profound problem of a 
power acting in and through the complex fabric of animal life, 
of which neither our senses nor reason can render any account. 
In connecting it with the larger problem of the generation of 
life from life, we suggest an absolute and necessary relation, 
but do not solve the mystery. Science is zealously working 
in this direction, but, as we believe, with an insuperable barrier 
at some point in its progress. We have spoken of a border-Umd 
between reason and instinct, where these two faculties variously 
and curiously commingle. It is here, if anywhere, that we may 
hope to obtain some enlargement and clearer definition of our 
knowledge. Little is gained by multiplying examples of indi¬ 
vidual instincts, wonderful though these be, and meriting a 
better classification than any yet adopted. What we need and 
desire is some great work, founded on actual research, but 
treating the subject also as one of general philosophy, and 
holding in view certain definite questions for solution. Such 
are, the relation as to priority or causality between the organi¬ 
sation and the particular instincts of species—all that concerns 
the hereditary nature of instincts—their dependence on habits 
and the casual conditions of life, including here the separation 
of species into races—and the influence upon them of Beason 
and the Will. These questions, were there no others, present 
ample material for future inquiry. Tune, as well as combined 
and zealous research, will be needed even for then- partial solu¬ 
tion. Bnt we confidently hope for some such work as that we 
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have indicated; giving us closer approach to that mysterious 
part of life, where mental and material functions, intelligence 
and instincts, are linked together, either in co-operation or 
conflict. One result of all research must be deemed certain— 
the recognition of an Almighty Power, far above our compre¬ 
hension in its nature and attributes; but ruling throughout 
all creation, living and lifeless, by laws and forces which we 
may partially, but never can wholly understand. ‘ I had rather 
‘ believe,’ said Lord Bacon, ‘ all the fables in the Legend, and 
* the Talmud, and tlie Alcoran, than that this universal frame 
‘ is without a mind.’ To which Archbisliop Whately adds, in 
his note upon the passage :—‘ That the possession of power, 
‘ strictly so called, by physical causes, is not conceivable, or 
‘ their capacity to maintain, any more than to produce at first, 
‘ the system of the Universe, Avhose combined existence, as 
‘ Avellas its origin, seems to depend on the continued operations 
‘ of the great Creator.’ 

Those who are familiar with the doctrine of Mr. Darwin as 
to the Origin of Species—a doctrine now so largely, though 
not unanimously, accepted in the scientific world—will at once 
see how closely it is interwoven in every j)art with the topics 
we have been discussing. The questions of origin, organisa¬ 
tion, modes of reproduction and instincts, enter integrally and 
necessarily into any theory of Avhich Life is the subject. The 
naturalist is amply justified in seeking all possible evidence as 
to the progressive evolution of genera and species, and their 
distribution over the earth ; and here Mr. Dar^vin has rendered 
services to science Avhich will be fully recognised hereafter, what¬ 
ever exception be taken to some of the views he has espoused. 
But these fundamental questions still remain, and our know¬ 
ledge can never be complete as long as they are unresolved. 

In the foregoing article, which Ave must here close, we have 
sought to make our readers acquainted with the principal 
questions and objects of research on which physical science is 
at this time engaged; necessarily, however, omitting many 
which might well merit notice. At no period has there been 
more of grandeur in these objects, or more of genius directed 
to their investigation. -If sometimes this genius rushes beyond 
human bounds into the inscrutable mysteries of the universe, 
it is speedily checked by the sterner demand now made for 
evidence of fact and truth. While even these forays, as they 
may be called, of speculative science (in one of which we have 
ourselves partially indulged), though failing to attain their pur¬ 
pose, are not \infrequently useful in disclosing new paths and 
objects of pursuit, collateral to those thus vainly attempted. 
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Majesty. 1870. 

2. Reports on Trade at the Treatg Ports in China for the 
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3. Journeys in North China, Manchuria, and Eastern Mon¬ 
golia, with some Account of Corea. By the Rev. Alex¬ 
ander Williamson, Agent of the National Bible Society 
of Scotland. 2 vols. London: 1870. 

4. The Tientsin Massacre; the. Causes of the late Disturb¬ 
ances in China ; and how to secure a Permanent Peace, By 
George Thin, M.D. 

^iiE * Far Cathay ’ of Kublai Khan —of which Thomson 
sang and Coleridge dreamed—has been brought com¬ 
paratively near to us by steam .and telegraphy. From Kiachta 
on the border of Western Mongolia to London a message can 
now be sent in less than twenty-four hours. Fven the transit 
of travellers from London or Paris to Pekin, which in the 
days of Marco Paolo extended over years of peril and uncer¬ 
tainty, may now be securely done in six or eight weeks, either 
by land or sea. So vast a change in the relations of time 
and distance could not fail to effect a corresponding change in 
the relations of China with the rest of the world. 

But a few centuries ago, sealed to the outer world, inac¬ 
cessible by sea and isolated on the land side by gi*eat deserts 
•and inhospitable steppes, peopled' only by scattered tribes of 
Nomade Tartars and Mongols, her people might rejoice in 
their isolation and security. They held sway over a vast 
territory and undisputed supremacy far beyond their borders. 
The ‘ Middle Kingdom ’ and the ‘ Flowery Land,’ as they 
pleased to designate tlieir country, was to them the Centre of 
the Universe. It is true they were from time to time, though 
at long intervals, exposed to furious raids from the wild 
Tartars beyond their frontiers. But they either beat them 
back, or absorbed and speedily assimilated them by their higher 
civilisation. By successive steps the whole of Eastern Asia 
fell under their sway, and wide as their empire stretched— 
from Samarcand and Central Asia in the West to Corea in 
the farthest East—they asserted a scarcely contested supe¬ 
riority over all peoples and tribes with whom they came in con¬ 
tact. The Japanese came from the isles beyond their coasts 
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to borrow a ■written language, a religion, atul a philosophy, and 
in doing so offered the sincerest homage. 

It is needful to recall these great facts, for they serve to 
explain—and can alone explain—much that is now passing 
in our day, when we have forced our intercourse upon a people 
who once had jnst right to plume themselves on being heirs 
to an undisputed supremacy. The Chinese themselves, well 
versed in the actual and legendary history of their country, are 
familiarly acquainted witli them. These traditions are the 
source of those pretensions which we are too apt to despise as 
the mere caprice of barbarism, or the offspring of ignorance, 
but they are facts and realities, not tf) be put aside by sn])erior 
intelligence, or blotted out by treaties, though countei'signcd, 
at the dictation of a foreign Power, with the vermilion pencil. 

No more mischievous error can well be conceived than to 
su])pose the contrary, and nothing has more certainly contri¬ 
buted to our present difficulties. If we look back to the period 
above referred to, and fully apprehend what the Chinese nation 
was then absolutely in its civilisation, and comparatively as 
regards aH the rest of Asia;—and then look upon the change 
which has swept over them like a flood in these latter days, 
placing them as low relatively to the invading peoples of the 
West as they once stood high above all others of whom they 
had any knowledge, wc shall be better })repared to enter into 
their present feelings, and understand with wdiat mingled fear 
and hate they regard us in our pride of superiority and habit 
of self-assertion. The millions ‘ who arc saturated Avitli a^ 
‘ knowledge of the history and philosophy fit' their country ’ 
are not merely the holders of office, but all its educated 
men,—and these arc they who form and guide the public 
ojjinion of the less cultivated and the mass. They still regard 
all Western nations as ‘ outer Parbarians.’ Much as, the 
By/.antincs of the Lower Eiujare regarded their Northern 
recruits, Goths and Visigoths, Avhom they subsidized to fight 
their battles—great in war, but not the less Uarbarians. 

Are Avc asked to what end this study of the past? The 
answer has been already indicated—that Ave may understand 
the present, and Avhat lies before us in the future. If mer¬ 
chants and missionaries in China had de\'otcd a little more of 
their attention to the study of the people among Avhoin tlicir 
future lot was cast for good or evil, they Avould liaA^e made 
much more satisfactory progress in overcoming the obstacles in 
their path—each in their separate calling. The true life of 
nations as of individuals is written in sym])athetio ink, and is 
only to be read between the lines AA'hich record outward events; 
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and then only by those who have the key. But that key is 
never obtained excei)t by sympathy Avith the objects of our 
study. Until we gain this avc can neither influence nor 
govern. SiijAcrior strength may coerce, and some coarse ma¬ 
terial results may be obtained by the exercise of brute force. 
But neither the heart nor the intellect of individuals or nations 
can be readied by such means,—and it is only by the aid of 
these that any real dominion can be secured. Therefore it is 
essential, in our opinion, that Ave should begin by knowing the 
Chinese as they are and have been, and not as avc would have 
them or imagine that they might be made. 

What China Avas Avhen Kiiblai Khan ruled, and hoAV the 
Chinese regarded themselves Jind the only neighbours within 
their ken, has been shoAvn. Let us measure, if we can, the 
extent of the change that these later times have brought to 
this one nation, and form some estimate of the difliciilty of 
their position. They have had, first, to realise the fact that 
they Avere no longer lords supreme over the Avhole earth, as 
their fathers firmly believed, but members of tme great family 
of nations—many existing beyond the ‘four seas,’ of Avhose 
existence they had hitherto been all but unconscious. And, 
secondly, a still more momentous truth to them, that Ungland 
and France and other great Western PoAvers arc all neai'ei' 
neighbours to China than Mongol or Tartar had ever been. 
Even Russia, Avith its Avide conterminous frontier and half-Tartar 
affinities of raiie, is practically further removed from them oii 
the laud side than the inaritlrae States noAV are by sea. Less 
time is required for the transport of hostile armies—the one 
great practical test of national pi-oximity, which is daily be¬ 
coming of greater signifieatu^e and moment to all. Can Ave 
Avonder if half a century has not sufficed to impress these tAvo 
great facts, Avith all their consequences, on the Chinese mind ? 
or that they arc very far at this day from realising to the full 
extent their import and bearing ? Whether this be matter of 
surprise or not, it is a certainty, and one Avhich cannot be too 
clearly kept in vicAv, for its influence upon the ])rogress of 
affairs in China can hardly be over-estimated. 

Of course there are many, both residents in China and others 
witli more excuse for their blindness, Avho do not perceive this 
chain of caAise and effect. It is easy to throw an air of absurdity 
over the habits of thought or modes of expression of an Asiatic 
race with whom Ave have so little in common, and thence jump 
to. the conclusion that they have no significance, and are un¬ 
worthy of attention. A claim to be the Brother of the Sun 
and Moon, or to have universal dominion, put Avith all the ex- 
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travagance of Oriental diction, is very open to ridicule. But 
it is a mistake to imagine that because the liyperbolic phra¬ 
seology is absurd, the thing it represents has neither force nor 
meaning. After all, is even this pretension, or this assump¬ 
tion of divine descent and univci'sal supremacy, so very absurd 
as to be incomprehensible to the bhiropean mind, and Avithout 
any parallel in Western annals or modern history ? IVlr. 
Carlyle reminds ns in his latest utterances that the device of 
a French ecu of 1687, in the reign of the ‘ Grand Monarque,’ 
is ‘ Excelsus siijicr omnes gentes Dominus.’ Is this less irra- 
tion:d, Avith some little alloAvanee for the dilferenccs between 
Oriental and European forms of expression, than the Emperor 
of China’s j)retcnsion to supremacy aTid universal dominion ? 
We need not go so far back therefore as Alexander of 
Macedon’s care to prove his descent from Jove, or a Roman 
emperor decreeing divine honours to be paid to his image, for 
a i)arallel to moderate our emphasis in scoffing at the ‘ Celestial 
‘ Empire ’ and its Rulers for similar claims. 

That the Emperor of China is but mortal, and can claim no 
superiority over the tither sovereigns with whom he has been 
compelled to make treaties—that all nations have eiptal rights, 
and that a more or less coraidete reciprocity must rule all 
iiitei’course betAveen foreign States and their rulers, shoidd 
be truths hard of digestion to the boy emperor and his 
Manchu or Chinese Court, is no more than we shoidd expect. 
The course of time has not often brought about a stranger 
revolution in the destiny of nations. China, Avhieh gave in 
long past ages the three great discoveries to Eiirojje by 
Avhicli the nations of the West have maiidy achieved tlicir 
superiority—the Com])ass, Pianilng, and Gunpowder—and also 
bestowed upon us three of the greatest luxuries, silk, por¬ 
celain, and tea^—the first Avhen Teuton and Celt and Gaul 
were unkempt savages, chiefly distinguished by their jiaint,— 
must now' receive the laiv from the descendants of these same 
Teutons and Celts. We may well look Avith some patience 
and foi’bearance on the Avry faces they make under the jiro- 
cess. That kind of sympathetic effort to enter into their 
feelings Avhich we have recommended does not imply our 
assent to their resistance. But it does suggest consideration, 
and a desire to lighten and mitigate that which is inevitable. 

Leaving considerations of general import, let us noAv turn 
our attention to the one great end of our intercourse Avith 
China, and the sole motive for any political relations ivith 
its rulers—our Commerce. An article appeared not long ago 
in one of the leading newspapers headed ‘ On the Importance of 
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* Barbarism,’ and the writer began by declaring it to be doubtful 

* whether British statesmen quite understood the importance to 
‘ this country of three barbarous or semi-barbarous countries 
‘ in the extreme East, and it is quite certain that the English 
‘ public does not understand it at all. From India, China, 
‘ and Jajjan we import nothing that we cat or drink except a 
‘ luxury, and a grain which is something more or less than a 
‘ luxury—rice; yet the stoppage of our mercantile connexion 
‘ with these countries Avould inevitably carry with it the starva- 

* tion of large numbers of the English labouring classes. If 
‘ the Indian and the Chinese markets were shut against us, 
‘ our workmen would have to starve or to pinch as infallibly as 
‘ if some convulsion of nature suddenly cut us otf from the 
‘ vast corn-lands of the Mississippi valley or of Southern 
‘ Kussia. It is this consideration which gives such extreme 
‘ importance to the difficulties between natives and foreigners 
‘ in the Chinese coast towns. A vast deal more is at stake 
‘ than the interests of a comparatively small number of nier- 
‘ chants bent on making a fortune rapidly and not too scru- 
‘ pulous about the means. Are wc, or are we not, in danger 

* of being pushed from the Chinese market by a population so 
‘ enormous that if they pleased they could, so to speak, squeeze 
‘ us out of their country by putting their shoulders together ? ’ 

We do not think that the English public is altogether igno¬ 
rant of the actual importance of China, Japan, and India to our 
commercial j)rosperity. They may underrate it, and fail to un¬ 
derstand in what way the relations with all three are essential 
as connecting and necessary links. But so long as there is an 
almost total ignorance of the real causes of danger and diffi¬ 
culty in the actual conditions of European intercourse with 
China, it is clear that a mere sense of danger, and the im¬ 
portance of the interests at stake, will not much avail. Cf 
those who have spent the best years of life in China, whether 
in pursuit of wealth, or as representatives of Great Britain and 
other Foreign Powers in the various grades of the consular and 
diplomatic service, it is hard to believe that there are not some 
who have made these conditions an object of seiious study. 
Judging from the paj)ers laid before Parliament—and their 
contents must form but a small part of the correspondence and 
data of every kind annually received by Government from its 
officers in China and Japan—it is evident that a great mass of 
well-digested information exists, only waiting to be analysed 
and reproduced in a more readable form than blue books 
usually suj^ply. Some part of this work wo hope to accom- 
j)lish in the following pages. 
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In a ^Report of the Delegates of the Shanghai General 
^ Chambers of Commerce,’ speaking of the conditions of com¬ 
mercial progress in China, and of the direct trade from Great 
Britain to China, the writer says, that this is a branch of 
trade that, even taken alone, ^ must always be of peculiar 
^ importance to a country like Great Britain, which can only 
^ feed its population by finding markets in foreign countries 
^ for the products of their working power/ To this he adds, 
as scarcely less important or significant, the corollary that,— 

* Putting India on one side, the country whose direct commercial 
stake in China assumes the next rank of importance is indirectly as 
deeply interested in the progress of British trade as the English people 
themselves. The United Stfites receive a larger sum for the raw 
material which they supply to England than the Englisli do for their 
labour in working it up and shipping it to CJiina; and the commercial 
interest of these two nations in China cannot thereloro be separated,’ 

Following out the same line of thought, this Report goes on 
to show how dii’cctlj' the United States are interested in the 
])rosperity of our trade in foreign goods—the net profit remain¬ 
ing on England not being approximately more than one-third 
of the ultimate cost of the goods as delivered at foreign markets. 

^ Whence it appears that oxit of the 7,000,00OZ, or 8,000,000/. worth 
of goods now aninially exported from Great Britain to China, the sum 
of 2,500,000/. is retained in England to pay spinners, weavers, packers, 
shippers, carriers, and numerous otlier classes of persons incidentally 
emi)loyed about the making up and exporting of the goods. Of the 
5,000,000/. that remains, the larger proportion goes to other countries, 
chiefly the United Stfites, in payment for raw cotton,’ 

The exact nature and amount of our direct trade with China 
from and to the United Kingdom, and the subsidiary but very 
imj)ortant commerce existing between India and China on 
British account, are all easily determined from official sources, 
and are contained in the following table:— (See next page.) 

A despatch from Sir R. Alcock states that of the total 
foreign shipping employed more than half was under the Bri¬ 
tish flag, 7,165 vessels with a tonnage of 3,332,092 tons out of 
a total of 13,504 vessels with a tonnage of 6,385,771.* 


* The proportion to the total shipping employed by the United 
Kingdom in its foreign trade stands thus, in round numbers,—one-tliird 
of ships, one-eighth of tonnage. The steady increase of British trade 
with China is further illustrated by the retimis of the Imperial Mari¬ 
time Customs, which were reprinted in this country and presented to 
Parliament last year, from which it will be seen that the import of 
grey shirtings and T-cloths (articles of purely British manufacture) 
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Statement showing the Value of the Direct Import and Export Trade 
with China of Great Britain and all her Dependencies, and its 
relation to that of all other countries during the Year 18G8. 


COUNTRIES. 

Imported from. 

Exported to. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Great Britain . , . . 


12,612,251 

19,96*5,904 

Hong Kong .... 

4,701,80G 

2,091,087 

7,392,893 

India...... 

7,829.420 

79,359 

7,908,785 

Auiiitralia ..... 

220,415 

851,891 

1,075,306 

Singapore and Straits 

223.164 

88,109 

311,273 

Iiritish Channel.... 

t • 4 

i 190,224 

190,224 

Canada ..... 

11 

71,101 

71,112 

Now /('aland .... 

4 « • 

30,870 

I 30,870 

Cape of Good Hope 

1 • • • 

i 13,237 

1 ' 

1 

! 13,237 

Total British goods 

20,318,475 

' 10.631,129 

36,940,604 

All otlier countries 

1,077,116 

4,103,294 

s 5,780,410 

Total ..... 

21,995,591 

, 20,731.423 

j 42,730,014 

Deducting re-exports^ . 

659,226 

1 

• • • 

669,226 

Total foreign trade with China 

21,336,365 

! 20,734.423 

i 42,070,788 

1 


Here, then, we have the net results of our trade with 
China up to the end of 1868, and although the official returns 
of 1869 are not yet published, enough is known to enable us 
to conclude that there is no material alteration. The trade ©f 
Great Britain and its Dependencies with China is both a 
large, and taken as a whole, an increasing trade. It employs 
a vast capital, and gives profitable employment to 7,165 ships 
under the British flag, with a tonnage of 3,.332,092 tons, a 
proportion which would still further increase, it appears, if one 
or more ports of registi’y in China for British ships, and 
a law of partnership with limited liability, were provided by 
the legislature. The want of these, it is reported, throws 
nearly the Avhole of the steamer traffic and carrying trade on 
the Yangtsze into the hands of foreigners, where it is con¬ 
ducted under the American flag chiefly, to our loss and injury. 

In the indirect distribution of foreign goods constituting a 
portion of the coasting trade, and chiefly carried on in 
steamers, we arc told, ‘ all nationalities are engaged, but 
‘ chiefly Americans and British ; and the goods are no longer 
‘ distinguished as British and those of other nationalities.’ It 

had risen respectively from 2,398,410 pieces and 730,604 pieces in 
1867, to 4,768,151 pieces and 2,049,521 pieces in 1868.’ 

• Chiefly to Japan. 
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is therefore impossible to ascertain what the exact proportions 
of British goods, or strictly British trade, may be in this 
coasting trade; just as from the want of all returns in the 
free port of Hong Kong, it is impossible to separate with any 
approach to accuracy the Foreign from the British imports. 
In tlicse particulars we must be content with approximate 
estimates. 

Tn order to comjdete our view of llie actual imi)ortauce of 
this trade with China, we must take into account the amount 
of British and Indian revenue derived from it, and the pro¬ 
portion both the trade and the contribution to revenue bears 
to the whole commerce and revenue of ihe British Emjnrc. 
By the last year’s Revenue Returns, the duty levied on tea 
at the rate of 6^/. per lb. produces a contribution of 2,643,226/. 
towards the whole revenue of 21,529,000/. raised by the Cus¬ 
toms. Until the year 1866, wlicn the duty was reduced from 
l.v. to 6^/., the revenue was more than double this amount. 
By the Indian Returns, we find the revenue from oinum, 
the great bulk of Avhich is exported for Chinese consuniption, 
estimated at an average ol* fixun six to seven millions sterling 
net. The Malwa opium from the territories of the native 
j)rinccs of Central India, constituting about one-half of ihe 
whole quantity exported, and averaging therefore some 40,00()- 
chests, pays 600 rupees a chest to the Indian Government, and 
has ])aid as much as 700 at no distant period. 

Tlic proportion our trade in British manufactured goods to 
(Jhina bears to our commerce with other counti'ics, is insig¬ 
nificant if compared with that wliich we carry on witJi the 
United States, France, Germany, or India. Out of an export 
of some 100,000,000/. manufactured goods, China docs not 
yet take 7,000,000/. Sir Rutherford Alcock, in the despatch 
forwarding these returns, remarks, however, that it would be 
a mistake to estimate the value of the trade to the British 
Empire by limiting the view to such figures, or to accept the 
existing amount as a true indication of its prospective value. 
He says— 

‘ It is ji trade with a constuiit tendency to increase, and as the Dele¬ 
gates of the Chamber of Commerce clearly show, at the average annual 
rate of 3,500,000/. in Britisli manufactured goods alone. . . . As a 
market for the ]^roducG of our looms and manufacturing industry gene¬ 
rally, China ranks very low. Its people are but poor consumers com¬ 
paratively ; and it may bo supposed that W'C could very well disj^ensc 
witli their aid. But under other auspices and more favourable con¬ 
ditions, neither of which seem altogether hopeless, the Chinese Empire 
might within the next twenty years oiler a vast fii.dd of commercial 
activity, and would soon lead to a consumption of mamifactnred goods 
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ten times as large as any at present existing. We cannot wisely 
confine onr views therefore to the present, and ought not, by a short¬ 
sighted economy or any mistaken policy, to risk all that is prospective.’ 

These arguments well deserve the serious consideration of 
all who take interest in our commerce Avith other countries and 
the influence of foreign countries, and tlie markets they sup¬ 
ply, on our industrial centres with a capacity for production, 
which seems practically unlimited. 

We have noAv all the data before us, and the results may be 
very briefly summed up. The export trade from China to 
tlie United Kingdom chiefly consists of tea and silk, and tlie 
first alone contributes one-seventh of our customs revenue. 
Silk, although it does not contribute to the revenue, is a most 
important element of our prospenty. Take aAvay the 50,000 
-•bales received from China, and keeping in vicAv the constant 
liability to disease in the French and Italian worms, and the 
failure of croj)S in Europe, such a loss would go far to ruin a 
great industr}'. It lias been shown by Sir Kutherford Alc.ock 
and the consuls and merchants in communication with him 
on the subject, that the trade in cottons and woollens from 
our looms is susceptible of an almost unlimited extension. 
Nothing more is reciuired to this end than a better under¬ 
standing Avith the Chinese Government in order to secure cer¬ 
tain administrative reforms to facilitate the transit of foreign 
goods in the interior. It might have been better if the mer- 
chants in their memorials had limited their demands and con¬ 
centrated all their efforts uj)on this one great desideratum. 
Increased facilities of transport and communication, such as 
steam and telegraphic lines might supply, appear to be the 
•chief agencies required for the extension of trade. ICvcn 
•these ought not to be impossible of attainment if obsta¬ 
cles of our OAvn creation—that is of foreign parentage—Avere 
•removed. But time and patience both aaoII be necessary. 
Such great innovations involve many considerations econo¬ 
mical and political us avcU as international. Difficulties there 
may also be, no doubt, arising from the indisposition of the 
Chinese Government as at present constituted to commit them¬ 
selves to a course of innovation which would create a violent 
opposition in the country and might very easily, if it did not 
lead to a revolution, involve the destruction of the Ministers 
proposing it in the Great Council. The revision of the Treaty 
of Tien-tsin, it Avas hoped, might have led the Avay to impor¬ 
tant advances in this direction, but the circumstances Avere 
anything but propitious, and for a time at least the opportu¬ 
nity ha^ been lost. What the difficulties are in the way of 
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successful negotiations, and to what causes may rightly he 
attributed not only these but the dangers which continually 
menace a rupture of friendly relations, and render life and 
property insecure even at the treaty ports, are all matters of 
more immediate interest and importance ; and to these we will 
now turn, in the hope of throwing some light on a subject 
which hitherto has been much obscured by conflicting opinions. 

The foregoing statistics furnish conclusive evidence that 
the trade with China is both large and increasing. It helps, 
moreover, to maintain steam communication throughout the 
Jilast, as has been shown, by the lucrative freights which 
attend it, and materially assists to jflace eastern commerce in 
British hands. In the facility and clieapness with which 
English capital is worked, is probably to be found one of 
the principal causes which make the British Isles the largest 
store-house in the world, and an important element of those 
conditions as regards the 2 iui'chiise of produce in China, is 
the iwolit in exchanges which the intermediate traflic be¬ 
tween India and China creates. If the opium trade were 
to cease, we should have to j)rovide 11,000,000/. to pay in 
part for tea anti silk ex 2 )ortcd from China, not, as now, by 
means of a British j)rodu(;t forwarded in national vessels, but 
by means of bidlion purchased in the American States, and 
transmitted across the Pacific. An important link which binds 
Eastern trade to the United Kingdom w'ould be broken, and 
another would be forged in the chaiji which is ‘ soon firmly 
‘ to connect China with the United States.’ Although this ex- 
jiression was used by a Shanghai merchant in defence of the 
oi)ium trade, it is not less applicable to the trade generally 
and its bearing on Imperial interests. The encouragement and 
protection of such a trade therefore cannot be otherwise than a 
matter of national interest. Merely local or temj^orary interests 
must give way to those which are imperuil and permanent; 
and it must be the policy of the British Government carefully 
to guai'd the latter, and prevent its being cither overridden 
or lu'cjudiced by the former. In this oi)inion w’c are glad to 
be supported by the Macclesfield Chamber of Commerce. In 
their answer to the Earl of Clarendon resjoecting the recent 
Convention, their secretary is directed to say, ‘ Sir R. Alcock 
‘ in his memorandum narrows his views to the comparatively 
‘ unimportant limits of a small body of European merchants 
‘ located at the open ports in China, while the Chamber heartily 
‘ concurs in the opinion of leading modem statesmen and diplo- 
‘ matists, who declare that all commercial treaties and con- 
* ventions should be viewed from a stand-point as wide as 
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‘ possible.’ The accuracy of the statement as regards Sir R. 
Alcock’s views does not concern us here. Many of his de¬ 
spatches, however, refute the assumption that he has ever held 
such ‘ narrow views,’ and advocate a directly opposite course. 
We merely quote the passage as indicating the scope of any 
inquiry into the conditions affecting our relations and position 
in China, and the spirit in which these should be examined. 
We congratulate the Chamber on the breadth and liberality 
of their principles, and in perfect accordance with them we 
propose to devote the remainder of this article to a general 
survey of the conditions essential to auy mutually beneficial 
intercourse with the Chinese, constituted ns the Empire is, and 
the tiation being what it is, and not what we could wish it to be, 
or what the ‘ small body of European merchants located at the 
‘ open ports in China ’ may think we might make it with a strong 
hand. Trade, its hindrances, and the conditions of commercial 
progress in China, come first in order of Importance, because 
for the promotion and jwotection of commerce alone we have 
been led to make treaties with China. The difficulties in the 
way of any material improvement in the conditions of our inter¬ 
course, and the nature and causes of the dangers so incessantly 
menacing our position and the interests of our commerce, form 
a part of the same subject. 

Of trade and its hindrances, thanks to the attempted revision 
of the Treaty of Tien-tsin, the public has heard from the 
merchants themselves who are most interested in the commerce 
of the East, and from Ministers and Consuls in China, enough 
to remove all ignorance of the main facts. Much has been 
made of these hindrances in the ‘ Memorials ’ of the several 
mercantile communities and Chambers of Commerce located 
in China. They arc numerous, no doubt, and some at least 
might probably be removed at once, if the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment were more favourably disposed and could be induced to 
take the necessary steps. But others are, to all aj)pearance, 
irremediable while the country remains in its present state— 
torn by insurrections, miserably misgoverned, and with an ad¬ 
ministration so thoroughly corrupt and incapable that nothing 
good can be hoped from it. What these hindrances ai*e we 
have seen nowhere more clearly stated than in the Report of 
the Delegates of the Chamber of Commerce who went up 
the Yangtze to explore the upper waters of that river with 
*ah expedition set on foot by her Majesty’s Minister. And it 
is the more acceptable as, coming from the merchants, we are 
sure it embodies opinions and views which the local communi¬ 
ties will not dispute. 
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In the section headed ^ Hindrances to Trade ’ the Delegates 
say— 

‘There are certain obvious hindrances to the development of this 
trade, mostly tending to enhance the cost of goods, the removal of 
which, if practicable, would be worthy of the efforts of the Chamber. 
These arc the high rates of freight prevailing between Hankow and 
Chungking, the higli rates of inland duty ; also the length of time 
required, and the difficulties of the route.’ 

Although this has reference more particularly to the trade 
of the district watered by the Upper Yangtze, the same broad 
view is repeated without this limitation in another section 
headed ‘ Conditions of Develoj)mcnt,’ &c.:— 

‘ Much stress has justly been laid on the obstructions opposed to 
trade by the exactions of the mandarins. But that is only one obstacle 
to the circulation of foreign goods in China. A greater one is the 
passive and unconscious resistance of a people of stagnant ideas, of very 
limited enterprise, and possessing only primitive means of intercom¬ 
munication. They wdll not advance towards foreigners to seek their 
trade, xuitil foreigners have j)ressed it on them. They will never them¬ 
selves improve their means of transport, m)r dcveloj)e nexv wants like 
])rogressive nations. Foreigners must provide the means of bringing 
different ])a.rts of the empire into close communication, and they must 
also to a certain extent create the wants which they wish to supply by 
offering their goods and “ introducing ” them to their customers.’ 

In a previous passage the same writers show that if they 
take this moderate and rational view of the amount of injury 
done to trade by the irregularities and exactions of the pro¬ 
vincial authorities and the farmers of inland taxes, it is not 
from any lukewarmness or aj)athy. They arc, on the contrary, 
vigoi*ous advocates of ])rogress. ‘ Commerce,’ they say, ^ cvery- 
^ where requires to be energetically jmshed ” to be success- 
‘ ful; and this is peculiarly true of the trade in foreign 
‘ manufactures in China.’ They explain further what they 
mean by being ‘ pushed; ’ viz.:— 

‘ When new ports are opened new depots are esfciblished, whence 
now markets can be easily reached, and now circles of customers umde 
uc([uainted with foreign commodities. When swift steamers are placed 
on great water routes the native merchants can, and do make as many 
voyages, and tnansact as much business, in a year as they formerly did 
in a decade. This stimulates the flow of foreign manufactures to the 
consuming localities in the interior. Though the Chinese arc of them¬ 
selves incapable of originating any such' improvement, they are very 
ready to avail themselves of it when provided tor them. But the spirit 
of enterprise is all on the side of foreigners, and the onus of every 
forward movement in commerce must necessariJy rest on them.’ 

In this case, as in so many others, it is only when they come 
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to deal with the practical question of how these various reforms 
and innovations are to be eifected, that they fall into vague 
generalities which add nothing to our knowledge and are quite 
valueless in all other respects. 

‘ How to extend beneficent, in other words commercial, measures in 
China without the cumbrous and wholly unnecessary inteiwention of 
war with the despotic class, is a problem which need not baffle the 
philanthropic statesmen of the nineteenth century, if their philan¬ 
thropy be guide<l by an intelligent interpretation of facts/ 

The problem nevertheless docs seem to baffle a great many 
statesmen and successive Grovernments in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. Among them all, one would think, if it were so easy of 
solution as the Delegates assume, some might have been found 
capable of ‘ an intelligent interpretation of facts.’ In default 
of this we naturally look to the more capable merchants to 
give their country the benefit of such interpretation to guide 
our statesmen—philanthropic or otherwise. We look in vain, 
however, for such invaluable aid. We know, indeed, that 
while in words they deprecate ' the cumbrous interveiition of 
‘ war with the despotic—that is, the ruling class of China,’ 
they constantly advocate a policy of interference and mea¬ 
sures of coercion—which may or may not mean war, accord¬ 
ing as this same ‘ despotic class ’ may be disposed to resist such 
measures, and refuse submission unless compelled by superior 
force. There is, indeed, a very general feeling among the mer¬ 
cantile bodies located in China that the Chinese can be forced 
to do anything Foreign Powers may Avith sufficient determina¬ 
tion demand, Avithoui. provoking such resistance as leads to 
war. And this is no doubt true, in a certain degree. But 
even force has its limits AA'hen applied to a government such 
as China at present possesses; or the Avhole may either collapse 
or be crushed by the process. 

‘ Superiority in .arms,’ as Avas observed in an article on China which 
appeared some years ago in this Review, ‘ and the power to iTnpose by 
superior force a treaty or compact upon a nation, becomes of little use 
without a central authority—a Government with which to treat, and one 
capable of binding the nation by its acta. The worst d.anger with 
which European Powers have been menaced of late years, both in 
China and Japan, has been that of anarchy in these countries—a pro¬ 
cess of disorganisation and disintegration pushed to an extent that would 
deprive treaty Powers of all guarantee for the security of their sub¬ 
jects, or means of holding one central authority responsible for serious 
infractions of treaties.’ 

This which was true then is equally so now, nor is it in the 
interest of trade, and still less of merchants located in China, 
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that the fact should be overlooked. The main grievance 
of the merchants, and the only one that has any broad foun¬ 
dation, lies in irregular and excessive inland taxation, which 
for goods in transit it was attempted to limit to a rate of 
21 per cent, ad valorem, or half the import and export dues. 
We say attempted. For Sir Henry Pottinger, in the Treaty 
of Nanking, tried and failed to elfect this end. Lord Elgin, 
who followed in 1858 with the Treaty of Ticn-tsin, aided 
by all the practical knowledge and collective wisdom of the 
mercantile bodies, failed equally. We haA’^e the authority of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Shanghai for the fact. In their 
Memorial of December 1869, Avhilc speaking greatly in praise 
of the Treaty of Tien-tsin they say, ‘ Where these arrange- 
‘ ments have conspicuously failed has been in the question 
‘ of Inland dues.’ According to the same authority. Sir Ruther¬ 
ford Alcock, in the Convention entered into before he left 
Peking, also failed; thus adding a third unsuccessful attempt 
to deal Avith this question of Inland dues. It seems clear 
that all the negotiations have failed, as all in future will 
likeAvisc fail, unless the leading conditions be changed, from a 
A'cry obvious cause; the Ministers already cited have attempted 
what is plainly an impossibility — to alter the Avhole fiscal 
system of a vast Eastem emi)irc for the benefit of foreigners, 
and their trade; and to make exemptions even in Chinese 
produce in transit from one province to another for Chinese 
consumption, in favour of the foreign owner to the prejudice of 
the native merchant and his trade. If it Avere more just and 
equitable, it Avould be not the less impolitic and impracticable. 
Impolitic, because the distinction between the native and the 
foreign dealer is invidious; impracticable, because all the 
interests, prejudices, and established customs of both officials 
and traders are opposed to success;—and lastly because the exact 
fulfilment of the stipulations made in the treaties Avould require 
honesty and order and regularity Avherc there is nothing but 
corruption, irregularity, and peculation. We hear a good deal 
from the merchants in China of the solemn obligations of treaties 
and their indefeasible right to exact rigorous execution in letter 
and spirit of all their stipulations—even in those like the above 
Avliich are demonstrably inapplicable to the actual condition of 
things and more or less impracticable. If existing treaties had 
not been entirely framed by foreigners very much in the dark 
as to Chinese administration, cap^ilities, and requirements,-^- 
and imposed by force upon the nation as the price of peace, it 
Avould still be absurd to hold such language. The Chinese, 
without putting forward the plea lately advanced by a great 
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Western State that treaties imposed by force carry a doubtful 
obligatory power, if the terms are injurious,—may boldly say 
that no nation can be held bound to perform impossibilities, and 
that we require of them what is beyond their power to secure. 
If a remedy is to be found for the well-ascertained failures and 
abuses of administration which exist in China, it must be 
sought in a larger and more reasonable spirit, having some 
regal'd to possibilities as well as to rights. Something of 
the same kind is to be said of imperious demands emanating 
from the mei'chants for the instant adoption of railroads and 
telegraphy—for the working of mines by Ibreign skill and 
machinery—for inland I'esidencc, and a right of acquiring real 
propei"ty and houses in the interior, with all the pi’iviloges 
of extra-territoriality attaching to them and tlieir foreign 
owners—for steam navigation through the inland waters, &c.; 
all calculated to atford, it may be, great facilities for trade, an<l 
very much to the benefit of Chinese interests. lJut su])posc the 
Chinese Rulers do not see the opportunity of such sweeping 
changes or the necessity for foreign innovations,—doubt their 
expediency, or deny the possibility of adopting any of them, 
with due regard for the stability of government and the main¬ 
tenance of order?—This is in effect what they do affirm. 
Are we to deny the Chinese any voice in matters such as 
these affecting the welfare and destiny, it may be, of the 
whole nation, three or four hundred millions in number ? Or 
will the Rritish nation feel justified in going to war for the ' 
pnr 2 >ose of eomj>eUiiig an Eastern race to he civilised after oni' 
Western methods—and forthwith to lay down railroads and 
telegrai)hic lines, that our merchants may find readier means of 
access and transi)ort for goods to. their custon>ers in tlie in¬ 
terior? If not, we cannot see the practical end to he served 
by all the angry declamatitm we hear about a ‘ mild dijdo- 
‘ macy,’ and the necessity of a ^ vigorous policy,' assuming 
our right to impose such conditions iqjon the Chinese. Jt 
may bo that the opposition to all these modern innoA^ations 
comes, as alleged by the merchants, from the mandarins 
exclusively, the official and educated classes coinpi'iscd in the 
category of literati and gentry as well as mandaiins- We 
believe it does. There is good reason to conclude that were 
these classes otherwise disposed than they arc—less ignorant 
of the value and claims of Western civilisation, less bigoted 
in their admiration for Confucius and the wisdom of antedi- 
hiAdan ancestors, and less hostile in spirit to all that is foreign 
—^from missionaries to opium—from treaty powers to treaty 
subjects and their rights as Avell as their pretensions,—railroads 
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and telegraphic lines might be laid down to-morrow, for any 
opposition that would be offered spontaneously by the people. 
What are we to conclude from this ? Are we to thrust aside 
the whole of the educated and ruling classes and leave the 
government of the country to take care of itself, while we 
proceed to lay down our rails and telegraphic lines ? Or shall 
we see what can be done in the way of intimidation and 
coercion to compel the ‘ obstructive mandarins’ with their allies, 
the literati and gentry, the only recognised authorities in 
China, to execute the work themselves and carry out our pro¬ 
jects ? We have already pointed out one great obstacle to the 
success of any such schemes in the possible dissolution of the 
only visible embodiment of a central Power or Government 
and the consequent anarchy and disintegratii^n. We might 
succeed in the first, if prepared to atteinjrt the subjugation of 
China, and its jiartition among Western Powers. We should 
certainly fail in the second. And it is very certain no British 
Government will ever feel justified in undertaking either the 
one or the other, even if the nation were convinced that so 
only could they save tlieir trade with China from extinction. 
It is idle to waste time therefore in going over all the irra¬ 
tional proposals emanating from the open ports in China for 
the compression or expansion of China into a mould that would 
meet their views or further their interests. 

Time will be better employed in considering within what 
limits, and by what means, material progress may be made. 
iVIore especially does it behove us to ascertain without more 
delay the true nature and source of the dangers so constantly 
reappearing and menacing our position, and with it all our 
interests in China. 'Po many, we doubt not, what wo are now 
going to say may seem pai’adoxical and utterly improbable as 
a matter of fact. Ncvei-theless, we say it with entire con¬ 
viction of its truth. The main obstacles to any material 
improvement in China come from without, and not from 
within. It is the foreigner, not the native, who creates the 
chief difficulty. And it is the foreign element, equally, that 
makes the danger of all such innovations as are most essential 
to progress. We say the foreigner, and he is not of one class 
or nation. It will be found that mei’chants, missionaries, and 
governments all supply their quotas, and all bring their con¬ 
tributions. They all help to fill up the Avitches’ cauldron, the 
overflow of Avhich is to bo seen in such murderous outrages as 
Tien-tsin so lately witnessed. If we Avould understand in Avhat 
direction to look for a cure for such evils, avc must first ascer¬ 
tain whence they come. What are the true causes of such 
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hostile feeling and active hatred between the two races ? We 
may pass over all minor distinctions of nationality within the 
larger divisions of Asiatic and European. The Chinese very 
seldom trouble themselves to make any distinction, and for 
once we may with advantage follow their example. 

Who has not felt something of antipathy or distnist at the 
first contact with a stranger ? a half-conscious feeling for which 
no adequate cause can be assigned? This exactly describes 
the state of Chinese feeling with respect to all of foreign 
race. Mere ignorance and prejudice will account for mucli. 
Traditions of hatred or wrong and injustice also have their 
influence. As may rival interests and conflicting opinions in 
matters great or small;—a dogma or a creed will answer the 
end very fully. But there is something else behind. There 
is a real antagonism between the two races, and it is diflficult to 
resist the conviction that it is in part instinctive. The mass of 
the population is further worked upon by superstition—the 
memory of past wars—the sinister suggestions and promptings 
of the ruling classes—their literati and gentry. The man¬ 
darins, as a class, have a perfectly unmistakeable, and for 
the most part unqualified hatred of the whole foreign race. 
Many, no doubt, if pressed, Avould give more or less plausible 
reasons for it. We are aggressive and domineering, given to 
command and prone to use force to accomplish our ends or 
secure attention to our behests. We are illiterate and barba¬ 
rous. We never read Confucius and knoAv nothing of the 
‘ Kites ’—are totally and lamentably Avanting in any conception 
of ‘ Taouli ’—of the ‘ eternal verities ’ and the fitness of things, 
as Carlyle AA^ould interpret it. We eat our food with mur¬ 
derous Aveapons, and ridiculously fail in the use of chopsticks. 
We begin our books at the Avrong end, and Avritc equally 
perversely and ignorantly from left to right and across the 
page, instead of from top to bottom. We are violent in temjjer 
and carry the same violence into all our exercises and amuse¬ 
ments. We dance promiscuously and in public Avith our women, 
Avho arc only half-dressed, according to Chinese notions of 
modesty. In fine, there is no end to our violations of decorum 
and ignorance of right. But to the mandarins—the officials 
high and low—we are the incarnation of all abominations. 
We are subversive and revolutionary. Our trade and our goods 
are a perpetual source of trouble and danger to them. Where 
these penetrate, ideas follow, and these are all destructive 
and odious. We teach disrespect to the mandarin authority, 
have no respect for the Emperor or the Dragon, and preach 
sedition. Our missionaries go about like Avolves in sheep’s 
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clothing. They steal the hearts of the ehildren for philters 
and foul rites of necromancy. They turn the people away 
from all lawful authorities, and get possession of their pagodas. 
They entirely upset the established order of things, threaten¬ 
ing the downfall of the whole Empire. * Shall we let them into 
* our inner land with new inventions, their rails and their 
‘ wires, violating the Fungshui, outraging the spirits of air 
‘ and earth and water, deranging all the geomantic influences 
‘ of our hills and valleys, insulting the manes of our ances- 
‘ tors,—and involve ourselves, our children, and our country 
‘ in a common ruin ? ’ Behind all these reasons,—and ten 
thousand more Avhich they can give when their tongues are 
loosened, there lies, we are satisfied, an instinct of self-pre¬ 
servation which may mislead them to their peril, but is not the 
less operative. Many feel there is danger, to them and to 
theirs, — to their class as a governing body, wherever the 
foreigner makes good his footing, or is allowed to set himself 
down. And for this to change, you must change both the 
Chinaman and the Chinese mandarin into something quite 
diflPerent from what they are. 

When we read then, as we have often done lately, all the 
conflicting opinions of newspapers and their correspondents as 
to the existence of any hatred or hostile feeling to the foreigner 
among the population—any organised plans for his expidsiou 
from the country, or his extermination—it seems to us the 
truth is not far to seek. With such a fund of instinctive 
dislike in all classes, and of more active elements of hostility 
constantly Avorking in the breasts of the Avhole mandarin and 
educated class—intimately connected and blended as these are 
by association, community of feelings, interests, and all the 
other ties which unite classes moving in the same circle—is 
it not plain, that so much ‘ latent heat ’ as they are calculated 
to generate, cannot fail to be a perennial source of dafager? 
With no love for us anyAvhere, and all these combustible mate¬ 
rials ever ready for a conflagi’ation, a spark is often enough to 
produce an explosion. A rumour of kidnapping—a placard 
denouncing the missionaries as stealers of children and prac- 
tisers of the black art—anything Avill do—and these are all 
things actually believed in by great numbers even of the edu¬ 
cated. The danger is always there; and the experience of the 
past should not be lost upon us. In no one instance that we 
can remember have the local authorities ever come to the rescue 
of foreigners when their lives or their property Avere objects 
of attacK. Never have they taken any effective steps of pre¬ 
vention, though often affecting to do so by insufficient and 
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delusive proceedings. In most instances there has been ample 
warning. At Yangchow, Taiwan, and Swatow, it is always 
the same story. At Tien-tsin, where the culminating horror 
was perpetrated, there was an Imperial Commissioner of the 
Nortnern Ports resident—a high officer, with a dockyard and 
arsenal under his charge, and a large force of disciplined troops. 
There were local au^orities and subordinate officials whose 
special duty it was to maintain order. Not one of these moved 
a finger on the day of execution; and many days previously, 
while death and murder wei’e visibly approaching their victims, 
the only pretence of rescue or intervention made by the Chehien 
(the local magistrate) was the issue of a proclamation for which 
he deserved to have been hanged on the spot, tending to 
confirm the wretched populace in their delusions as to the 
foul conduct attributed to the missionaries, instead of boldly 
denouncing the authoi’S of such slanders, and emphatically 
declaring their falsehood. It is impossible to come to any 
other conclusion than, that which has already been very gene¬ 
rally adopted by foreigners in the country, namely, that there 
was a deliberate design to murder the unfortunate jjeople—men 
and women,—whose whole life was one sacrifice for the benefit 
of the heathen race among whom they had voluntarily cast 
their lot; and there was no authority on the spot, from Chung- 
how down to the lowest of the Tingchais or police-runners, 
who could have been ignorant of the design. Why did they 
not prevent its execution then ? There can be but one answer. 
Either they would not from fear or other motive, which is our 
belief; or they had not the means and could not, and that no 
one on the spot believed. We are told that the case presented 
many difficulties: that the Chinese Government believed that 
the Tientsinese had a bond fide ground of suspicion or exaspe¬ 
ration against the religious bodies, and were consequently dis¬ 
posed to deal mildly with the offence. Again, so far as the 
mandarins accused are concerned, although our presumptions 
were strong, our evidence would have been worth little in a 
court of justice against anyone but the magistrate. Against the 
Prefect and the ex-rebel and General Chen-kwo-jui there was 
only the testimony of common fame, but not such evidence as 
would secure conviction in an English court. All which may 
be more or less true. But there could be no reasonable doubt 
of the culpability of these mandarins, inasmuch as if they did 
not foster the ill-feeling they did nothing to prevent it. In 
that sense, therefore, the blood of the murdered may justly be 
laid to thdr charge. 

We are thus brought to the greatest difficulty and by far the 
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gravest cause of anxiety. Of all the dangers which menace 
our position in China, and the difficulties which surround the 
Representatives of Foreign Powers, there arc none to be com¬ 
pared in gravity or in urgency with those created by the Mis¬ 
sionary question. Many others exist, as we have seen. If 
there were no missionaries in China, the merchants would bring 
their share of discord and elements of danger. The importa¬ 
tion of opium and the exportation of Coolies, with the frightful 
abuses of kidnapping, and the horrors of the ‘ middle-passage ’ 
re-enacted in the emigrant ships — the smuggling between 
Hongkong and the mainland—these, and many other griefs of 
the Chinese authorities and people, Avould make trouble. Mer¬ 
chants and trade existing, the necessity of political relations 
follows. In their train come other dangers and causes of hos¬ 
tility, more especially among the officials of the provinces and 
the governing powers at Peking, tlic Latter in contact with 
foreign Ministers, as the former are with consuls at the ports. 
If these arc more limited in number than the causes connected 
with merchants and missionaries, they are still very influential, 
and all the more important that they act near to the fountain- 
source of all authority and influence in China. No doubt the 
sort of tutelage in which the Chinese Government is held 
through the 'I'sung-li Yamen (the Foreign Office of China), 
at the head of which is placed Prince Kung, a brother of the 
late and the uncle of the present Emperor, must be deeply 
instating and galling to Chinese pride. The frequent reclama¬ 
tions which the Ministers of Foreign Powci’s are compelled to 
make, and the insistance necessary to obtain any kind of justice 
or redress through the Central Government, when any wrong 
or violation of treaty has been committed, cannot be otherwise 
than distasteful to the Prince and his colleagues. And yet as 
aflairs are conducted in the provinces and with five or six' Le¬ 
gations at Peking, these trials must be constant. Then there 
are rivalries and exaggerated susceptibilities among Foreign 
Powers, which also have to be met, and appeased if possible, 
even though the price be some unreasonable concession of lu¬ 
crative appointments in the Imperial customs or elsewhere. 
Then Russia is not a comfortable neighbour—not easy to en- 
treat,^ nor altogether pleasant in some of its exigencies. Hang¬ 
ing like an avalanche over the Northern and Western border, 
there must always seem a danger of a sudden descent, and half 
a province being torn away. The greater part of Manchuria 
BO disappeared, while China was too busy with the Taepings, 
and we with the Crimean war, to take much heed. The over¬ 
land trade across Mongolia and Siberia, with border raids, and 
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caravan trading rights, are fruitful sources of trouble and 
anxiety. The last affair we heard of was the emi^ation of 
3,000 Coreans across their frontier into the adjoining terri¬ 
tories of the Amoor, and their reclamation by the King of 
Corea from Russia. Corea lies very conveniently close to 
Sagalien, and on the way Russia must travel sooner or later 
down the coast, to get an unfrozen harbour on the Pacific. 
If we were in the King of Corea’s place, knowing what we 
know, we should let the emigrants stay where they are; and 
above all things avoid a quarrel with our big neighbour. 

So far as the Chinese Government is concerned—perhaps 
more strictly speaking, so far as the Ministei’s of the Tsungli- 
Yamen have any voice—they would not ivillingly provoke war 
with any foreign Power. But those of their number who have 
any liking for foreign intercourse or any sympathy -with the ob¬ 
jects and wishes of foreigners—subjects or Poivers—are very 
fcAv. On the other side, the anti-foreign party musters very 
strong. How deep this feeling of rancour and hatred is, may best 
be conveyed in the words employed by Mo, the senior gover¬ 
nor and preceptor of the boy Emperor, applying a vernacular 
saying among the Chinese to express his feelings in regard to 
the foreigner. ‘ I hope daily,’ he says in concluding his me¬ 
morial to the Emperor against the institution of a college for 
teaching western science and languages—‘ I hope daily to eat 
‘ their flesh and sleep upon their skins.’ If this truly amiable 
desire should be very generally participated in by the high ofli- 
cers at Peking and elsewhere throughout the Empire, and wc 
have a strong misgiving on the subject, it must be evident that 
what we call peace is but an armed truce—to last only so long 
as those who really govern think it safer or more profitable 
than war. But recent information leads us to infer that there 
are many now about Peking and in the palace who have for¬ 
gotten the victorious march of the Allies on the capital; and, 
duped by their ignorance and conceit, the length and breadth 
of which no European can measure, they think their progress 
in drill and the possession of arsenals—from which European 
employes have turned them out some cannon and gunboats— 
render them a match for any single European Power. And as 
we are always quarrelling and flying at each others’ throats, as 
Prussians and French are at this moment—they think there 
need be no great difficulty in keeping us isolated. Sometimes 
they may have thoughts, when very hard driven, of securing 
an ally—say the United States. It is difficult to say what 
might be the number or extent of the changes such an alliance 
offensive and defensive Avould be likely to lead to. It would 
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presuppose of course, as a necessary condition, that the rulers 
of China had decidedly made up their mind after a certain 
experience in their relations ■with Foreign Powers, that—all 
things considered—one master was preferable to many. It 
might be awkward, however, for China if she found she had 
made a mistake; since the union, like some others, might prove 
indissoluble except by the death of one of the parties to the 
contract. Yet more improbable things have come to pass 
within the last century, and the last few years in Europe. No 
one knowing China and the present situation will deem such 
a combination absolutely impossible. 

The Burlinghame Mission, about which so much indignation 
has been w.asted ‘ among the small mercantile bodies located at 
* the open ports,’ was undoubtedly an effort—it may have 
been a preliminary effort—on the part of the Chinese Foreign 
Office to secure more consideration for their difficulties. It 
was a plea for forbearance. They felt themselves ridden 
hard by more than one Old Man of the Hea, and the angry 
denunciations of the mercantile bodies before the revision, 
Avas the last droj) Avhich made the cup of bitterness overflow. 
If a revision Avas to be claimed by the British Government 
and carried on in the spirit of the memorialists, then the 
sooner they SAvallowed gold loaf or retired into private life— 
the tAVO grand resources of Chinese high officers Avhen all hope 
is lost—the better. If haply the last alternative should be 
open to them. Sorely pressed by a poAverful national party, 
anti-forcign to the last drop of blood, as Mo Avould declare, 
for them to contemplate the concession of one-half of the 
sweeping changes so urgently demanded by the British mer¬ 
chants Avould sim])ly be to sign their own death-warrant, and 
the certain ruin of all their j)arty, Aveak as it Avas in numbers 
and oidy strong in superior intelligence. 

It Avas in this sense the Legations at Peking Averc led to 
believe the Burluighame Mission Avas sent to urge upon all 
the Treaty PoAvers the policy of leaving them alone. Mr. 
Burlinghame, it is true, seemed, as soon as he got among his 
OAvn people at San Francisco, to have been carried aAvay by 
their enthusiasm and by his oAvn sanguine hopes of great 
results from the Mission, and Avent far beyond its legiti¬ 
mate limits. He forgot all his own experience, and repre¬ 
sented the Chinese as eager for progress—ready to welcome 
the foreigner and all his innovations, and to ‘ plant the shining 
‘ Cross over every hill and valley.’ If this meant anything in 
Mr. Burlinghame’s mouth beyond Avhat one of his own sup¬ 
porters said at the dinner-table—‘ a great flow of eloquence 
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‘ meaning nothing but good feeling ’—he must have forgotten 
all he had learnt during a five years’ residence at Peking. But, 
however erroneous, it was only calculated to mislead those who 
were totally ignorant of China and its people. He would un¬ 
doubtedly have better served his cause—the cause of the Chinese 
—if he had stated the plain ti’uth, and put no gloss whatever 
on tlie facts of the case. If he had boldly proclaimed in every 
Court in Europe that there were statesmen now in power in 
China who believed progress in many directions, if not desirable 
at least inevitable, and were therefore willing to take such 
steps as they thought consistent with safety in that direction; 
but that they were in a very small minority, and were engaged 
in a constant struggle with a large and powerful party in the 
State, comprising nearly the Avhole official class—all the edu¬ 
cated portion of the nation—with an unknoAvn proportion of 
the people, thoroughly anti-foreign in all their feelings and 
prejudices, wedded to the philosophy and traditions of their 
ancestors and forming a compact body of resistance to all pro¬ 
gress or innovation, he would have given a true account of 
China as it, and better served her cause in the end, than by 
any highly-coloured pictures of an imaginary Chinese Empire. 
He might have truly and iviscly added that to force ujwn 
the few more enlightened members of the Government mea¬ 
sures they are not able to carry through, -would be merely 
to ensure their removal from poAver, and precipitate either a 
war or a revolution—but in all probability both. So also he 
might have urged that to pei-jAetually humiliate the Tsungli- 
Yamen representing the Government in its foreign policy 
and relations, with imperious demands for sweeping changes 
which they have constantly declared their inability to initiate, 
and by perpetual interference with their customs and internal 
administration, is simply to play into the hands of the anti- 
foreign and reactionary party—the most violent enemies of 
progress in any shape—and to cripple or paralyse the only 
statesmen who hold out any hope of improvement, or show any 
consciousness of the necessity for progress in the interest of 
China and of peace. Had the Mission done this, it Avould 
have done China and every Treaty PoAver good service; and 
we are persuaded that this was the one immediate object con¬ 
templated when it was first suggested to the Government at 
Belong, or, in other words, the Foreign Office there, by the 
merchants’ memorials. They desired and thought themselves 
entitled to greater consideration and forbearance than they 
were likely to get from the mercantile communities. 

We have heard so much of our difficulties in China, that 
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of late the public press has returned again and again to the 
Bubjectj asking with a painful iteration—‘ What is to be done 
* with China ? What shall we do with China ? ’ The appa¬ 
rent impossibility of combining in any common effort all the 
Treaty Powers for the assurance of its independence on the 
one hand, and the difficulty of applying a steady friendly pres¬ 
sure for the advancement of material improvements under the 
present system of misgovemment and corruption, render all 
action very difficult. Taking all these circumstances into ac¬ 
count, we cannot help recalling the answer given by Lord 
Melbourne to similar inquiry in a home difficulty, ‘ Can’t you 
^ leave it alone ?’ Can wc not leave China alone so far as any 
effort is concerned to force upon her what some Utopian philo¬ 
sophers call 'progress and civilisation ’? Words of great potency 
sometimes, and of very wide scope; but most frequently of evil 
omen when a superior Power conceives the idea of grafting 
something new upon an old civilisation, and with his strength 
imposing it upon another race. 

When our trade is in question, or the lives and property of 
those engaged in it, we have a clear course before us as a nation 
deeply and rightly interested in all that concerns them. But 
these conditions become complicated and confused if we adopt 
schemes of civilisation and progress, and superadd to them 
religious propagandism and the conversion of the heathen. It 
is very difficult to say whore any one of these allied objects 
may land us. It becomes a serious question, at all events to 
a commercial nation like Great Britain, hoAv far such widely 
divergent ends can be combined at all, or whether they are not 
absolutely incompatible ? The merchants tell us the interests of 
trade require that they should develope the resources of China, 
work mines, lay down railroads to facilitate travelling and 
the transport of their goods into the interior; telegraphic ,Avires 
for readier communication, steamers under foreign flags on all 
the rivers and inland waters, &c. Unfortunately all these xneans 
and appliances for trade cannot be discussed on purely commer¬ 
cial grounds, or rather they cannot be kept within those limits, 
and so discussed with a Chinese Government. They necessarily 
raise political questions of great intricacy and of the highest 
importance in a country such as Cliina is—with its weakened 
Government, semi-independent provinces,—corrupt and decen¬ 
tralised administration, and teeming millions of population. 
The commercial interests are dwarfed and sink into utter in¬ 
significance b^ the side of the infinitely greater and more 
important national considerations, which the bare contempla¬ 
tion of any sweeping changes must always suggest. 
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So far as trade is concerned—trade simply, and without politi¬ 
cal and missionary accompaniments to complicate its conditions 
■—the Chinese as a nation are well disposed. They—that is the 
ruling classes and people not directly engaged in it—do not desire 
foreign trade; and if they had a free choice Avould certainly shut 
it out. But as things are, they are willing trade should be car¬ 
ried on if they are not pushed too far or too violently in the way 
the foreign merchants would have them compelled to go. What 
are we to promise ourselves as the result of any refusal to acqui¬ 
esce in this neutral policy and the adoption of measures to force 
them in a different course ? Shall Ave gain anything ? And 
who has counted the risk and the cost of a decided step in this 
direction ? Not the memorialists of Hongkong and Shanghai, 
we should say, judging by the whole purport and tone of their 
memorials. May it not be possible for the British Govern¬ 
ment, if moved by the spirit shown in these, to do many worse 
things in the interest of trade than folloAv Lord Melbourne’s 
advice for the moment, and wait until the way is clearer either 
for pressure or active intervention in this much-vaunted path 
of progress and civilisation ? China is ojien to our enterprise 
as it is; under certain limited conditions it is true ; but still, 
under fairly favourable circumstances, we must conclude, since 
large as our trade is, it has nearly doubled in the last ten years. 
She has a loAver and more libei’al tariff in import and export 
dues than any Western State can boast of. A full participa¬ 
tion in the coasting trade has been alloAved—a step greatly in 
advance of European legislation. Despite all this wc want 
—or our merchants do —to carry on their trade in China, not 
as China is, but as they conceive it might be made by the 
introduction of many modern appliances, and under totally 
different conditions of fiscal administration and government. 
We think the British public and the British Government will 
conclude, that neither the strength nor the power of the nation 
can be enlisted to compel the Chinese rulers to withdraw fheir 
determined opposition to the innovations proposed in a country 
so little prepared for great political trials and experiments. 
We are, of course, aware that the memorialists contend they 
ask for no changes which will not be for the advantage of China 
and its people quite as much as their oAvn. Possibly it may be 
so in fact, and we have no inclination to question it. But 
grating the premiss, has China no right of judgment or voice 
in the matter ? Or, if it be prefeired, should the Government, 
the actual rulers of the country, be alloAved no opinion on a 
matter AfVhich so vitally affects both them and the nation they 
govern ? We think there can only he one answer, unless it be 
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proposed to introduce the 'plvhiscitnm into China, and engage 
in an undertaking to transfer political and governing powers to 
other hands. 

Space will not allow us to go more fully into the missionary 
question, or discuss the details of the Tien-tsin massacre, and 
the miserable dcdays experienced in obtaining even the small 
crumbs of justice at last meted out from the mandarins’ tables. 
Nothing could have been less satisfactory. The whole order 
of proceeding, with the I’esult, appears little better than a mock¬ 
ery of justice. There is nothing real or substantial to be recog¬ 
nised in either, uidess it be the payment of half a million of taels 
indemnity, the receipt of which cannot be regarded with any 
satisfaction. Changhow himself Avas so much implicated, that 
it is an insult to have sent him to France with a mission to 
make the peace of the Chinese Government. But those fre¬ 
quent attempts at dictation and intervention, and the obstaeles 
they raise to ]’juroi)ean influence in strengthening and purifying 
the administration, arc great sources of evil, and have much to 
answer for in respect to such outbreaks. Insurrections are 
provoked quite as much by knoAvn Aveakness as by uniA'crsal 
corruption. The danger created by the missionaries—the Koman 
Catholic missionaries more especially, Avith their ultramontane 
system and tendencies, under the i)rt)tcctorate of France—have 
done more than all else to create a state of things A^ery inimical 
to the maintenance of peaceable relations. Unfortunately the 
remedy for this is very difficult to find, unless Foreign Powers 
are prei)ared to go back and undo much that they have been 
very persistently doing since the signature of the hist treaties 
at Tien-tsin. If France can be induced to relinquish an 
ostentatious protectorate of Boman Catholic missions in the 
Fast, and cease to impose upon an Eastern race the ultra- 
montanism it has so firmly and consistently resisted in French 
territories as subi'ersive of the civil poAver: and if Kussia will 
cease to covet her neighbour’s territories; and Great Britain 
be content to protect her trade and turn a deaf ear to any other 
form of propagandism, social, ])olitical, or religious, leaving 
the Chinese to develope such forms of national life as best befits 
them; and all other Treaty Powers can agree to follow a similar 
reasonable course, there might then be some hope of permanent 
and peaceful relations, and the gradual but certain diminution 
of hostility, because the chief causes Avould rapidly disappear 
and cease to trouble either foreigner or native. Failing this, 
it may be asked what course we recommend and Avhat policy 
we would suggest? We answer, a policy as simple as it is plain 
and comprehensive. Insist upon all reasonable security to life 
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and property, and such protection to trade as treaties have 
broadly stipulated, and secure this end by such means as may 
be found necessary; by and through the Central Government, 
if it will act efficiently—without it if such action be wanting. 
Give the local authorities and people, as well as the Govern¬ 
ment at Peking, distinctly to understand that there shall be no 
impunity for unprovoked attack where British life or interests 
are concerned, though it may be very difficult at all times 
to secure the object. As for the rest of the merchants’ pro¬ 
gramme, and all projects for the forcible introduction of pro¬ 
gress and civilisation, leave the Chinese alone, and disclaim all 
right of dictation or interference for other t)bjects. This may 
not succeed, but it seems to us better adapted than any that has 
yet been tried, to attain the desii-cd end and declared object of 
our treaties with China. For a radical cure we must look to 
other means; but as a modus vivendi in the meanwhile we can 
suggest nothing more eifective. 

Our views on the present situation and the more immediate 
prospects in China are easily summed up. The halcyon days 
of rapid fortunes have passed never to return. Trade in¬ 
creases, but passes more and more into Chinese hands so far as 
distribution is concerned. Foreign merchants are gradually 
disappearing except from the larger ports, such as Shanghai, 
Foochow, Amoy, and Canton. At these, such is the increase 
of competition, that the most fortunate are simply able to pay 
their expenses. None are making fortunes save those who 
have no capital to lose, and call themselves bill brokers. The 
shipping business grows, but the Chinese reap all the profits 
save such as pertain to freight. ' Since the evil day when the 
massacre of Tien-tsin was perpetrated without let or hindrance 
from any authority, civil or military, and without a thought of 
interference from the more orderly and respectable part of the 
population, our position in China has been greatly changed 
for the worse. We are now only safe so long as wc are not 
attacked, and day by day those now resident in the country 
take their chance of this only too probable contingency. After 
such atrocities done in open day, and in a treaty port within 
eighty miles of the capital, anything may occur. Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s Consul at Shanghai has stated to the community there, 
tbitt the interference of a naval force in any emergency is 
not Authorised, except in cases when the lives and property 
cS British subjects would in all probability be sacrificed with- 
' out it, and even in such cases, her Majesty’s Government will 
* expect to be satisfied that the alternative of saving foreigners 
< by taking them on board was not available.’ ‘ Precautionary 
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^ measures,’ the Consul adds, ‘ do not seem to be contemplated 
* by the instructions, as now constituted, but merely the afFord- 
‘ ing of such assistance as may be necessary, in the event of 
^ an actual attack, to the preservation of life or the protec- 
‘ tion of property from destruction.’ Under such limitations 
as these, ships of war can afford no real protection for the 
saving of either life or property against any sudden onslaught 
—the exact day and hour of which foreigners can never know, 
even though forewarned, as at Tien-tsin, of the existence of 
danger from a Chinese mob. It is generally under the leader¬ 
ship of crafty and very treacherous enemies plotting their 
destruction. For all practical purposes, a British fleet might as 
well be in the Atlantic as in the China seas, if no action can 
be taken until an attack has actually commenced. Measures 
in anticipation of danger must be taken if any real protection 
is to be secured. A certain large discretionary poAver on the 
spot is no less essential, since weeks or months must elapse 
before instructions from home can be received, and weeks be¬ 
fore a reference can even be made at Peking from the ports in 
winter. In this last instance there ivas not even this difficulty, 
for the Legations were within tiventy-four hours’ reach. But 
between this discretionary power and a license to proceed to 
measures of hostility in anticipation of danger, under the 
direction of a commander of a gunboat or a junior consular 
officer there is a wide distance. The best deterrent of crime 
and treachery in China is undoubtedly the knoivn strength 
to resist, or power to punish. Where the first is ivant- 
ing, SAviftness and certainty in the punishing poAver is the 
only substitute. Through the Chinese rulers neither of these 
Avill ever be secured. We repeat, they have never been 
known to intervene in time either to save life or property. 
In the last melancholy example of such impotence —■- the 
butchery of Tien-tsin, no effective action had been taken fifty 
days after the event. Nor in the end have any of the respon¬ 
sible and active participators in the outrage suffered punish¬ 
ment. All that has been done by the Chinese Government 
has been illusive and utterly inadequate. The Executive 
has shown its weakness in a way to revolt the least exigent; 
and the anti-foreign party has given us a specimen of their 
strength of a very ominous kind. The Tsungli-Yamen did not 
arrest Chen-kwo-jui, who seems, by common report, to have 
been the chief plotter of all the mischief. They made no 
' step in this direction, although the Representative of France 
openly chafed him with complicity in the evil doings of 
the 21st of tJune. Tseng-kwo-fau, by his weak trimmmg and 
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indecision when sent to the spot to punish the chief offenders, 
has lost credit with every party. His tardy memorial absolv¬ 
ing the unfortunate Sisters from blaine deprived him of the 
leadership of the anti-foreign party in the State, of which he 
had long been regarded the head; and his want of decision 
and his fear of the people have led the smaller group of pro- 
foreign officials to fancy that he must have been greatly over¬ 
rated hitherto. He was six weeks at Tien-tsin before he had 
the courage to make a single arrest. The last reports from 
Peking say that he is about to retire into private life, dis¬ 
credited and disgraced in the estimation of all his friends. 
Yangchow, where he came in collision with the British Minister 
and was compelled to afford redress for a popular attack on the 
missionaries in that place, and Tien-tsin, where he was con¬ 
fronted with the French Representative in a still more serious 
affair, have clipped the wings of his soaring ambition, and sent 
him back into private life from his Viceroyalty and the foremost 
place in the councils of the nation. He has suffered a downfall 
scarcely less great than Ych of Canton memory. Certainly if 
foreignei’s often suffer from the hostility and ineptitude of 
Chinese officials, the latter have reason to look with fear on any 
serious conflict with those they so often seek to trample on. 

‘ Malheur a. qui s'y frotte’ might well be the motto over every 
foreigner’s escutcheon in China. This fact itself should be, 
and no doubt is, some protection. 

The next greatest man in Chinese estimation to the Viceroy 
Tseng-kwo-fau, who is now passing off the stage, is Li-hung- 
chang, the generalissimo of the ‘ ever-victorious army,’ which, 
with Colonel Cordon’s aid, gave the couj> de grace to the Tae- 
pings shut up in jN^^inking. He has been appointed Viceroy 
and Governor-General of the province of Chili in succession 
to Tscug-kAvo-fau, and by last accoimts had gone to Tien-tsin, 
that port as Avell as the capital being Avithin the limits of his 
province. It remains to be seen hoAV he will act. He has the 
i-eputation of not being afraid of the people, as his predeces¬ 
sor unfortunately was; and has shoAvn himself quick in taking 
a decision. Of late people say, however, that his palm itches, 
and the rich folk at Tien-tsin may have already greased it for 
him. We fear matters were not well managed on the foreign 
side in the beginning. M. de Rochechouart seems to have 
complicated matters by demanding the heads of three officials 
at the oflfeet. He did not get them of course. To have given 
them without a trial would have been an act of pusillanimity; 
and to give them now, if a legal conviction could be secured, 
wotild be regarded by the people as evincing fear of the 
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foreigners, and the beheaded would be glorified, as have been 
the coolies executed, as martyrs in a patriotic cause. He also 
seems to have greatly erred in separating himself from his 
colleagues after having proposed a common action, and thus 
suggested to the Chinese the idea of isolation. As he brought 
up gunboats and threatened to use them, the Chinese at once 
began their preparations for which he furnished so valid an ex¬ 
cuse, and the province is now filled with troops, and all along 
the coast they are reported as prepared to meet the French. 
The officials—some at least—think they are strong enough to 
meet any one Foi’eign Power in the field, and tliey have so 
reversed the position, that from playing the ])art of the wolf in 
troubling the stream, they now regard themselves as the injured 
party, and will fight if France does not aceept their terms I 
This, we jwesumc, is the blustering talk of the braves and fire- 
brigades of Ticn-tsin. As the Fi’cnch are not contemplating 
any attack, it seems probable that there may be quiet during this 
winter ; but how next year may go on it is impossible to say. 
One thing seems certain; although the official telegrams from 
Peking do not sanction such a conclusion, the demeanour of 
the people is everywhere changed. AV^e have this from many 
witnesses of the most reliable kind, and from one among others 
who has lately been at all the principal ports, and is thoroughly 
conversant with the people and their language, and could not 
be mistaken on such a plain matter of observation. There is 
evidence of a ffcueral desii*e to turn the foreierner out; so that 
unless they speedily get the only sort of lesson which they seem 
capable of understanding or really profiting by—teaching them 
respect for the foreigner’s life and his property, there is a 
jjrospect of increasing difficulty in the future, and nothing but 
difficulties. If the French were in a position to act alone, 
they would for a time beat all conceit out of the most ob¬ 
stinate of the Celestial race, and inflict a lesson that would leave 
little to be desired—as to effectiveness. But if France were 
left to act alone, great mischief would inevitably follow, and it 
is probable that iu the present state of that country she will be 
unable to act at all. Already much evil has been caused by 
the domineering spirit and intermeddling policy of the French 
agents, as well as by the Ultramontanism of the missionaries 
under their protection. But what could be anticipated if they 
were left to act alone in humbling the Chinese, and compelling 
them to accept such terms of peace as it might please France, 
in her own political or missionary interest, to dictate ? That 
at least must not be. It would be too utterly destructive of. all 
hope of maintaining any permanent i*clations of peace and amity 
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with either Chinese rulers or people ; and would undoubtedly 
pave the way for the disintegration of the Empire, or its parti¬ 
tion among the Foreign Powers—attempts to subjugate whole 
provinces and appropriate the morsels in perfectly indigestible 
quantities. So far as the interests of commerce or of civilisa¬ 
tion are concerned, nothing could be more fatal. 

It is not without interest, in a political and historical point 
of view, to note the strange coincidence by which two countries, 
at the extreme west and east of the great Asiatic continent, 
atford at the present time striking analogies in their political 
situation and prospects. Both are objects of solicitude to the 
great European Powers, and both are, to a great degree, 
under their tutelage. Bussia hangs on the frontiers of both 
with a menacing and crushing power, and is hated and dreaded 
accordingly by each of them for somewhat similar reasons. 
Against disintegrating forces, applied by rival and contending 
estem States, in the form of advice—imperious demands for 
reforms—privileges and concessions of the most sweeping kind 
—China, no more than Tui-key, can offer any defence, save 
such as weakness suggests in presence of superior force—to 
temporise and oppose a certain immoveable and dogged inertia 
■—a passive resistance such as the Pope’s non possumns typifies. 
It is thus that they are alone enabled to meet demands made 
upon them for concessions larger than were ever demanded ex¬ 
cept from a defeated enemy. After all, however much we may 
regret this chronic state of antagonism, it is impossible not to 
admit that the Chinese ruling classes may be not wholly wrong 
if they conceive that a nation of some three or four hundred 
millions was not made merely for foreign trade and that foreign 
nations and merchants might grow rich, or even that foreign 
statesmen and political philosophers might enjoy, free of cost, 
a new and vast field for experiments. They may be pardoned 
if they sometimes feel—and feel strongly—that every other 
object and interest in the Empire should not be wholly sub¬ 
ordinated to their commercial relations, or the nation governed 
entirely and exclusively by the demands of foreign merchants 
or the will of foreign States. 
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AkT. VIII.—1. The Military Forces of the Crown. Their 
Administration and Government. By C. M. Clode. 2 vols. 
8vo. London: 1869. 

2. Letters on Military Organisation, reprinted from the ‘ Times,^ 
with Additions. By Lord Elcho, M.P. London: 1871. 

3. On Army Organisation. By Sir Auchibald Alison, 
Bart. Edinburgh: 1869. 

* T ET it suffice,’ says Lord Bacon, in one of those pregnant 
sentences which are the wisdom of ages—* Let it suffice, 
' that no estate exi)ect to be great, that is not awake upon any 
‘ just occasion of arming.’ The people of England, not un¬ 
mindful of their former and their present greatness, are awake 
to the events passing around them, and to their own duties in 
the midst of them. Whether they look to the East or to the 
West, to Central Europe or to the Furthest Isles, it is apparent 
to the simplest capacity that if we hope to retain the blessings of 
])eace for oiirselves, it must be that we are prejiared to defend 
them; and that the i-ights of nations and the obligations of 
public law are, at this present time, protected solely by the force 
wliich can be brought to their support. It would be infatuation 
to imagine that the naval and military power which sufficed in 
years of peace and lassitude can suffice for this Empire when 
Europe I’ings with the din of arms, and when our interests in 
Asia and America are alike assailable. On this point the 
expectations of the nation are unanimously and confidently 
fixed. The security of the country and the duration of the 
present Administration depend on the fulfilment of these ex¬ 
pectations. Mr. Gladstone is called upon to meet Parliament 
with measures widely different from those bills of internal 
reform which he has heretofore introduced and carried with so 
much spirit and success. We trust that he and his colleagues 
will display equal vigour and resolution in framing and jiro- 
posing comprehensive legislative and executive measures for a 
thorough reorganisation of the military forces of the Crown. 
That is manifestly the task which now awaits his hand and calls 
for all his power. Parliament and the country are prepared 
to accept from him measures which might some months ago 
have found them indifferent or reluctant. We know nothing 
of the intentions of the Government; we do not pretend to 
penetrate them ; but Ministers have a signal opportunity before 
them, and we trust they will use it with signal success. The 
following pages are offered as a contribution to the discussion 
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of this most important subject, Avith the conviction that, 
although differences must occur as to the mode of application, 
the principles we are about to advocate are those on which 
alone a sound and searching reform of the army can be effected. 

It is therefore at an opportune time that Mr. Clode’s book 
has appeared; a more valuable record of the constitutional 
history of the army could not have been written; but we rise 
from its perusal with a feeling of utter amazement that a prac- 
1 ical nation like ourselves can entrust its defences to a machine 
consisting of parts so intricate, unwieldy, and even antago¬ 
nistic to each other, as the British military system. 

The military forces of the Crown are a heterogeneous medley. 
The Regular Army is under the Conunander-in-Chief. The 
Pensioners and Army Reserve are under the War Office. 
The Militia, the Volunteers, and the Yeomanry are under the 
lords-licutenant of counties. There is no cohesion, no unity. 
The laws which govern these several forces are contained in 
various Acts of Parliament which it would puzzle even Mr. 
Clode to collate. The regulations which rule the pay, the 
promotion, and the discipline are partly contained in scattered 
I'egulations, partly in an unwritten code wrapped up in the 
breasts of officials at the War Office and Horse Guards, by 
whom it is enunciated, and by whom alone it can be inter¬ 
preted. 

The Regular Army, the Militia, and the Volunteers -are 
severally recruited by voluntary enlistment, but instead of as¬ 
sisting each other they rather tend to compete in the same 
market. 

In the scientific corps officers are apj)ointcd by open competi¬ 
tion, and promoted by seniority. In the Guards, Infantry, and 
Cavalry they arc nominated by the Commander-in-Chief; 
they are promoted, partly by seniority, but mainly by pur¬ 
chase. In the Militia and Volunteers the officers are com¬ 
missioned by the lords-lieutenant. 

Departments of supply exist for the Regular Army alone, 
not for the Militia or Volunteers, nor is the latter force fur¬ 
nished with any field equipment. The Supply Departments 
are now in a state of transition, indeed of entire reconstruction. 
The Secretary of State is accustomed to make an announce¬ 
ment annually in his speech on moving the Army Estimates 
that the War Office, in its internal arrangements and in its rela¬ 
tions with the Horse Guards, is also in a state of reorganisation. 
Yet there have been, says Lord Longford, 17 Roym Commis¬ 
sions, 18 Select Committees, 19 Committees of officers within 
the War Office, besides 35 Committees of officers to consider 
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points of military policy during the twelve years of the ex¬ 
istence of the Consolidated War department. 

We have expended upon our army nearly 150,000,000?. in 
the last ten years, of which probably 18,000,000/. has been 
spent upon equipment and stores, and yet our sea defences are 
not armed with guns capable of piercing armour-clad ships; 
our regular troops are not yet fully armed with breech¬ 
loaders ; our supply of powder is inadequate for our ordinary 
wants: if we embarked in war and lost a force but one-tenth 
in number of that French foj-ce now prisoners in Germany, we 
should not know where to turn for reserves. Such is the state 
to which our military power in Europe has been reduced W 
the absence of one essential condition—organisation. We 
have men, material, money, public spirit in abundance. Nay, 
on the banks of the Ganges we have ourselves an army of 
180,000 men, well administered and perfectly equipped for 
war. But on the shores of the Channel scarcely four divisions 
could be draw'n up in battle. Come but the man, come but 
the will, and this disgraceful chaos would subside into order 
and force, and this at no greater cost than we incur already. 
But men must first know how to set about it. Army Reform 
means simply the introduction of unity into the constitution of 
the military forces of the Crown, and consistency into the or¬ 
ganisation of the departments which administer them. 

It will clear the way for understanding these problems, to 
show how the present condition of things has been reached. 

The defence of the realm is the first duty of the Crown, but 
the Crown cannot legally maintain an army without the consent 
of Parliament. The constitutional ari’angements which fol¬ 
lowed the Revolution of 1688, and which still obtain, may be 
summed up under three heads:— 

1. The Bill of Rights and Act of Settlement which gave 
Parliament the power to limit the number of armed men to be 
retained by the Crown within the realm. 

2. The payment of the men by Parliament through the 
agency of the Crown. 

3. The government of the army by the Crown through the 
statutory authority of the Mutiny Act. 

Parliament annually voted the supplies, but the administra¬ 
tion of those supplies rested with the Crown. Parliament 
could easily control the amounts which it annually voted on 
the Army Estimates, but wars and the protection of distant 
colonies caused unforeseen expenditure, which the Crown was 
accustomed to ask Parliament to vote in a subsequent year 
under the head of ‘ Extraordinary ^rvices incurred and not 
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* provided for.’ These ‘ Army Extraordinaries ’ were used by 
the Crown as a constant pretext for exceeding the supply, and 
their existence was a complete bar to real control over military 
expenditure. Hence a continual struggle was maintained by 
the House of Commons, from the time of William III. almost 
until the present reign, to obtain this control; but it was re¬ 
served for the Reformed Parliament in 1835 to abolish ‘Army 
‘ Extraordinaries,’ and thus to obtain that efficient control over 
military expenditure which had so long been desired. 

The earliest method adopted by the CroAvn for raising men 
was to contract with ‘ some knight or gentleman expert in 
‘ war, and of great revenues,’ to provide a number of men to 
serve; and this principle, though much modified, prevailed to a 
late period, and was even practised during the Crimean War. 
The colonel of the regiment was responsible for the finance, 
and received a sum to cover the expense of clothing and 
recruiting. By degrees, as the army became a more per¬ 
manent institution, recruiting and enlistment were subjected 
to special legal enactments; and after 1783, the cost of 
recruiting was specially vot6d by Parliament. The object 
sought by the Crown Avas to procure as cheap a material as 
possible out of which to make soldiers, and in time of pressure 
the ranks were sometimes recruited by taking from the prisons 
debtors and even criminals. The ordinary enlistments Avere for 
life, notAvithstanding repeated efforts made in Parliament to fix a 
limit to the period of service, but special levies were made for 
shoii periods. The constitutional policy pursued by the CroAA'ii 
in officering the aimy Avas to appoint gentlemen alone to com¬ 
missions, and that policy has been .confirmed by Parliament. 
Thus whilst the ranks of the army Avei’e raised from the lower 
classes, the command was entrusted to the higher class. Out 
of this system pursued in the formation of corps and regiments 
arose the purchase and sale of military commissions; b^ut this 
subject has been so fully discussed of late years that Ave shall 
not now advert to it further, regarding the abolition of purchase 
as a subsidiary rather than as an essential part of the reorgani¬ 
sation of the army. 

The Militia, a force independent of the Standing Army, 
under the military command of the lords-lieutenant of coun¬ 
ties, was raised and trained immediately under parliamentary 
control; but after the great war the House of Commons had 
so reduced this force, that in 1835 it consisted only of a few 
staff officers. The Volunteer Force, which in 1814 had num¬ 
bered 360,000 men, at an annual cost of 1,160,000/., practi¬ 
cally ceased to exist dm-ing the long European peace. 
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About twenty-five years ago the agitation for Army Reform 
may be said to have begun, with meritorious but disconnected 
efforts to improve the status of the soldiers. Lord Grey was 
the first to draw practical attention to the defective sanitary 
and educational condition of the troops. In 1843 the Act was 
passed enrolling the Pensioners as a reserve force, and an aid 
to the civil power. In 1847 another Act put an end to en¬ 
listment for life and compelled the CroAvn to enlist all men for 
a limited period; i.e., in the infantry, engagements for ten 
years, and in the cavalry and artillery for twelve years, with 
re-engagements for eleven years. In 1854, Lord Har^nge, 
the General Commanding-in-Chief, who had held the post of 
Commander-in-Chief in India, and had served as Master- 
General of the Ordnance, issued the warrant by which the 
promotion of officers to appointments and commands became 
a matter of selection. He introduced the Minie rifle into 
the army, formed the School of Musketry which has had an 
important influence in giving an impulse to the education of the 
nation in the use of the rifle ; and finding the army of England 
devoid of field artillery, he created that arm as we now see it. 
Lord Herbert introduced numerous reforms for promoting the 
well-being of the soldiers, and thus raising the character of 
the army. The threat directed against Great Britain by the 
French colonels caused the Volunteers to spring into ex¬ 
istence in 1859, and induced Lord Palmerston to give effect 
to the Duke of Wellington’s recommendation to add greatly 
to our fortifications. The Militia Acta (1758-63) were pass^ 
as an experiment; but after an experience of a quarter of a 
century, the Militia Laws were consolidated (in the year 1786) in 
one Act containing as its preamble these emphatic words;— 
that * A respectable military force, under the command of officers 

* possessing landed property within Great Britain, is essential 

* to the constitution of this realm, and the Militia, as by law 

* established, has been capable of fulfilling the purposes of its 
' institution; and through its constant readiness on short notice 

* for effectual service, has been of the utmost importance to 
‘ the national defence of the kingdom of Great Britain.* In 
1802 the numbers of the Militia were raised; and the powers 
of the Crown in relation to the Militia, as well as the strength 
of the force itself, have been extended by the Acts of 1852, 
1854, and 1859. The third chapter of Mr. Clode’s work, 
which gives the history of the laws regulating this great 
constitutional force, is one of the most valuable parts of his 
book. We wish we had space to quote the whole of it. But 
it must here suffice to say that it dates from the fifteenth 
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century; that it has ever been regarded by Parliament as the 
force arrayed under the lords-lieutenant for the defence of 
the realm, even when Parliament mistrusted the standing 
army; that the ballot is the true basis on which the Militia 
rests in all the Acts of Parliament from 1757 to the present 
time, though the operation of it has been and is suspended by 
an annual Act passed regularly since 1829; and that, in our 
opinion, the want of a more vigorous exercise and organisation 
of the Militia, on the ancient principles of the Constitution, is 
the main cause of the relative inefficiency of our whole mili¬ 
tary system, as we hope presently to show. As it is, the 
Militia has provided the country with an army of imperfectly 
trained men which may be called out for the defence of our 
shores, or for duty, when the Line is sent abroad. 

This is a brief enumeration of the principal steps which 
have been taken of late years. 

Under the old organisation of the army, which is now con¬ 
siderably changed, the Crown was the direct head of the 
Standing Ai-my and signed all commissions. The officer Com- 
manding-in-Chief was responsible for the discipline of the in¬ 
fantry and cavalry under the Mutiny Act and Articles of War. 
The Master-General of the Ordnance was responsible for the 
discipline and efficiency of the artillery and engineers. The 
Secretary of State for War and the Colonies advised the 
Cabinet upon the numbers to be maintained and the strength 
of the garrisons, and he nominated to important commands. 
The Secretary at War, appointed by the Crown under the 
countersign of a Secretary of State, controlled the pay and 
allowances of the infantry, cavalry,’and staff, and the move¬ 
ment and billeting of troops in tlie United Kingdom. The 
Treasury provided by its own agents the pay, food, fuel, and 
light for all troops in the Colonies. The infantry and cavalry 
were clothed by the colonels of regiments. The Master-Gene¬ 
ral of the Ordnance, a Cabinet Minister, who was head of the 
artillery and engineers, selected and provided all military equip 
meat, arms and munitions, he constructed fortifications and 
barracks, and held land used for military purposes, subject to 
the financial control of the Treasury. The Militia and Yeo¬ 
manry were under the Home Secretary. 

At the period of the Crimean War the present War De¬ 
partment was formed. The Secretaryship of State for War 
was separated from that for the Colonies. The Secretary at 
War and Master-General of Ordnance wore abolished and 
their departments transferred to the Secretary of State for 
War. Tfiie discipline of the artillery and engineers was placed 
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under the General Commanding in Chief. The clothing of 
the army was removed from the colonels and undertaken by 
the Secretary of State for War. The Commissariat Depart¬ 
ment was removed from the Treasury, and the Militia and 
Yeomanry from the Home Office, and transferred to the Secre¬ 
tary of State for War; but the military command of the 
Militia and Yeomanry remained with the lords-lieutenant of 
counties. 

Various departments were thus thrown together under one 
roof, and under one head, by a stroke of the pen, but they 
Avcrc not reconstructed upon any clearly devised system; con¬ 
sequently clashing of duties, waste of power, and extravagance 
in administration have reigned in the War department ever since 
its consolidation. Under the former system the discipline of the 
forces was scattered, but the financial control Avas very consi¬ 
derable ; because the Treasury Avas enabled to exercise an 
intelligent supervision over the demands of the military, in that 
it had its OAvn civilian agents in direct communication Avith the 
troops in every garrison; and the Ordnance similarly main¬ 
tained at every station a civil staff in direct communication 
Avith the department in London, and to a great extent inde¬ 
pendent of the officer commanding. 

Under the ucav system, the division betAveen executive and 
financial functions, which had been the distinguishing charac¬ 
teristic of the separate departments, AA'as changed; but the dis¬ 
cipline of the army Avas concentrated under one head, and its 
Avants and desires could be urged Avith greater force. The 
Permanent Official Staff, formerly civilian, Avhich practically 
decided on the claims of the military, acquired under the new 
system a large infusion of the military element, and naturally 
looked Avith more favour on applications for improved or spe¬ 
cial allowances than a civilian tribunal Avould have done; the 
Treasury lost its means of acquiring local knowledge, and Avith 
it its poAver of intelligent control of Army Finance. 

The pecuniary result of the change is summed up by Mr. 
Clode as follows:— 

In the year 1868-9 the number of men in the army Avas 
only to a small extent greater than the number in 1853-4; 
yet a material increase had taken place in the charges for the 
following services: 

1853-54. 1868-69. 

£ £ 

Barrack stores .... 47,829 116.000 

Fuel and light .... 129,7.^;5 297,621 

Lodging money and rents . . 89,392 290,500 

Material of Avar and experiments 600,000 1,550,000 
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Some part of the increase was no doubt due to more costly 
appliances for war; but independently of the diminished effi¬ 
ciency of the financial check from outeide the department, the 
effect of consolidation itself must be taken into account. Lord 
Hardinge said, ‘ Consolidation is bad when it prevents the 

* responsible head of the department from personally investi- 

* gatmg all important details; and this applies more particu- 
‘ larly to a military department, because the army is a mass 
‘ of small details.’ In the departments as at first united, 
the several supply services maintained their individuality. 
Lord Herbert, warned by the experience of the French In¬ 
tendance in the Crimean war, and his successor. Lord de 
Grey, laboured at perfecting each department of supply; 
i.e. the commissariat for feeding the army, the purveyors 
for care of sick and wounded, and the store department for 
military equipments and munitions, so as to insure that a clear 
responsibility for failure in any class of supply should be 
brought home to individuals. The result of their policy was 
shown in the efficient manner in which the army ivas supplied 
in the Chinese war; and in the rapid and complete arrange¬ 
ments made for the passage of the troops in their winter 
journey through New BrunsAvick, on the occasion of the 

* Trent ’ affair. 

The classification and definition of responsibility aa'US more¬ 
over a powerful aid to the financial department of the Secre¬ 
tary of State in controlling the expenditure; at the same time 
it was no doubt open to the objection that in some cases a 
duplicate staff and duplicate stores were maintained. Each 
department, moreover, had charge of waggons and horses for 
transport, the commissariat for bringing up food, the store 
department for moving forward reserve stores, and the pur¬ 
veyor’s department for carrying hospital equipment and for 
collecting and removing wounded. Some uncertainty existed 
as to the transport arrangements necessary for regimental and 
quartermaster-general’s purposes. Consequently, a Board of 
Military Officers was formed in 1866, by Lord Ilartington, to 
consider the subject of the transport duties of an army in the 
field. We learn from Mr. Clode’s book that when the seals 
of office were transferred to another Minister, the Board sought 
for and obtained from him a roving commission of inquiry, with¬ 
out any more definite instructions. Mr. Clode remarks that 
the report of this Board is unique in that * there is an entire 

* absence from its pages of ail constitutional considerations, 

* and of all kuowled^ relating to the civil administration of 

* the army.* The Board recommended the abolition of the 
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supply departments, viz., the commissariat, military store, and 
purveyor’s departments, so recently reorganised by Lord Her¬ 
bert and Lord de Grey, and the formation of a new depart¬ 
ment, to be termed the Control Department, based upon the 
system of the French Intendance—a system which broke down 
in the Crimea, which failed to feed the French army in the 
Italian campaign, and which has utterly collapsed in the pre¬ 
sent war. The incredible details recently published in the in¬ 
tercepted telegrams of the French generals prove the utter 
inefficiency of their Intendance, which General Trochu had 
l)ointed out three years before. In England the new depart¬ 
ment Avas initiated by Sir John Pakington, and brought into 
final shape by Mr. Cardwell. 

The same absence of system in the arrangements made at 
the union of the departments which has been the cause of 
the friction and dual government in the 'VV^’ar Office and 
Horse Guards, has pervaded the whole of our army arrange¬ 
ments, and has prevented us from possessing any really effec¬ 
tive reserves in connexion Avith our standing army. We rely 
for our reserves upon our Militia, Volunteers, and Army 
and Militia Reserve, and enrolled Pensioners. The Militia 
regiments, unless embodied, are a mass of raAv material; they 
may have learned a certain dexterity in marching and handling 
arms, but AA'ithout long embodiment they cannot acquire the 
habit of mind called military discipline, Avithout which it is 
impossible to carry operations of Avar to a successful end. The 
distinction between drill and discipline was Avell pointed out 
by Sir Charles Napier, in a passage quoted by Sir Archibald 
Alison, in his valuable Essay: ‘ Drill teaches the body to 
‘ move with exactness as to time and place. Discipline does 
‘ for the mind Avhat drill does for the body. Without both an 
‘ army must be defeated. Without obedience neither can exist; 
‘ it is their essence, and like them it must bo produced by 
‘ habit, or it is a mere Avord, a sound, and of no utility.’ Or, to 
quote a still higher authority, that of Napoleon, ‘ Un homme 
‘ n’est pas un soldat. Point d’offensive, point d’attaque, point 
‘ d’audacc—rieii ne peut r^ussir avec de mauvaises on de 
‘ nouvelles troupes.’ Hoav cruelly has this remark been verified 
by the failure of the gallant but unavailing efforts of the Army 
of the Loire ! The l*russian success in this campaign is due 
to the fact that through their system the whole armed popu¬ 
lation had been trained in a real military school for at least 
three years. Before the introduction of steam there Avas time 
after a declaration of Avar to convert raw levies into ^ood 
troops. Now there is no such time; and hence our militia 
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arrangements are no longer adequate to the wants of the 
country; they are, moreover, a source of weakness to the other 
forces. 

The Militia, as at present raised, rests on the voluntary 
principle, i. e. on a system of enlistment. It is, however, only 
voluntary by the annual vote of Parliament and the Militia 
Ballot Suspension Act. In its system of voluntary recruit¬ 
ment it comes into immediate competition for men with the 
Line. This competition is enhanced by tlie power which militia 
officers possess and exercise of preventing their men from volun¬ 
teering into the Line. Under the present system we can 
expect no other result; indeed the Legislature has encouraged 
it. The Militia Reserve Act of 1867 provides, in the tliird 
section, that militia-men can only enter the Militia Reserve of 
the Army with the consent of their commanding officers. It 
is scarcely conceivable that, if such a plaii of national defence 
as the Act sketches out were really necessary, the success of 
the plan should be made contingent on the will of certain 
individual officers. Then again, in the case of the Militia 
Reserve, under section six, it remains optional with the men 
who enlist into that force to choose whether they shall be 
trained or not. 

If we turn to the Volunteers for a reserve force, we find 
we practically rely on ‘ chance.’ We are told there are 
160,000 men, and volunteer officers are eager to obtain the best 
arms and increased grants for their men; but Avhen it is recol¬ 
lected that these volunteers for the most part consist of men 
engaged in the most important business of the country, in 
professions, trades, industry, and public offices, it is clear that 
this force could only be called out for prolonged active ser¬ 
vice, as is the Landsturm, in the very last resort. To expose 
the Volunteers to a lasting and deadly campaign would be a 
greater injury to the interests of the United Kingdom than an 
enemy could inflict. Besides, it is a necessary consequence of 
the importance of the individual volunteers in carrying on the 
business of the country, that if the 160,000 men were called 
out they would dwindle to a fourth of their number. 

VonMoltke has pointed out that the distinction between the 
Militia and the Prussian military system lies in the fact that 
the former are armed but raw levies, the latter is that of a 
nation trained to habits of military obedience. In the onex;ase 
we h^T# the voluntary system, wmch is like a rope of sand; but 
in Prussia every man must pass through the school of arms in 
regular forces ; having served there for three years or one 
^ear, according to the rmes of the service, he lapses to the 
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Keserve for four years, remaining liable to be recalled to the 
standards in the event of war. Consequently, when war does 
come, the moving army is at once doubled in numbers by 
thoroughly trained men, who revert to the regiments and 
serve under the officers amongst whom they passed their early 
days. Thus was the army formed which destroyed the French 
armies and Emjnre in six weeks after the declaration of war. 

The War Department has made repeated attempts to or¬ 
ganise an Army of Reserve, and to introduce somewhat of an 
imitation of the Prussian system of reserves 

1. In the Army Reserve of 1860. 

2. The Militia Reseiwc. 

3. The Army Reserve of 1867 and 1870. 

Men may now enlist for twelve years' to serve in the army 
for six years, or any other term not less than three years, at 
the option of the Secretary of State; jn’ovidccl the balance of 
six or nine years be passed in the Reserve force, with liability 
to be summoned to join the standards of their regiments when 
necessary. This jrartion of the forces would constitute the 
Army Reserve, as distinguished from the Militia Reserve. It 
would be composed entirely of men who had served many years 
in the regular troops and had experience of actual service. As 
the Militia would be the nursery of young soldiers, so the 
Army Reserve avouUI be the retreat of old soldiers.* 

The Militia Reserve Act binds a certain number of militia¬ 
men to serve in regiments of the Line in case of Avar. The 
Militia Reserve would no doubt sAvell the ranks of the Line 
regiments on an emergency, but docs not add to the reserve 
force of the country; it njcrely transfers men from the Militia 
to the Line at the moment Avhen the Militia regiments Avould 
be embodied and required to furnish garrisons for the various 
fortresses in the United Kingdom, and to fill the camps on 
the coasts to make a demonstration agaiust au enemy’s land¬ 
ing, and to resist invasion. We therefore think that this Re¬ 
serve should be abolished. 

The principle of the Army Reserve is a step in the right 
direction; it has not, however, hitherto been successful in prac¬ 
tice. The soldier may enlist at his choice for tAvelve years in 


* Lord Elcho states in his second letter that the whole amount of 
our Army Reserve No. I. at present amounts to 2,000 men. During 
the last year, he says, that nineteen men volunteered for this service, 
of whom ten were rejected. It must be observed that, as regards the 
men who have enlisted under Mr. CardAvell’s Act, none of them^will 
fell into the reserve until their six years of active service have expired. 
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the Line, or for six years in the Line and six in the Reserves. 
This option is the probable cause of the failure; for officers of 
the army hanker after long-service men, and may have used 
pressure to influence the men against the new system. 

We have thus far sought to give our readers a succinct but 
not unfair picture of the military forces of the Crown in their 
present condition. This brief description of our army as it 
exists shows that our system is a mere patchwork. When we 
treat of the trained forces we consider tens of thousands of men, 
the Continental nations deal with hundreds of thousands; they 
cause their military system to embrace the whole i-esources of 
the country upon the bases of duty and obligation; we tap 
certain conduits of national force independently of duty and 
obligation, and solely according to individual option or chance. 
It must never be forgotten that the Prussian system, which 
will be rapidly extended to other continental States, has 
brought nations instead of armies into the fleld, and has con¬ 
verted the whole population of the country into a standing 
army. 

We now proceed to consider the British Army of the Future; 
and we shall endeavour to point out the principles, few, simple, 
and not onerous, on which we conceive that the people of these 
islands may raise and maintain a force of different descriptions, 
perfectly adapted to protect themselves at home and uphold 
their influence abroad. The cardinal principle upon which the 
reform of our system of reserves must be based is compuhort/ 
enrolment or conscription for the Militia offectiny every man in 
the country between certain nyes\ that is to say, the Militia 
Ballot Suspension Act should no longer be passed. Exemp¬ 
tion under the original Ballot Act included peers, soldiers. 
Volunteers, Yeomanry, resident members of universities, 
clergymen, parish schoolmasters, articled clerks, apprentices, 
seafaring men, and Crown employes. These exemptions should 
be retained or modified, but we doubt the expediency of al¬ 
lowing any exemption for a pecuniary indemnity. It may be 
argued that a man whose time is too valuable for him to serve 
in person, should be allowed to buy himself off. But the 
privilege is an invidious one, and the great merit of the ballot 
lies in its universal application to all ranks of society. We 
should propose to raise the force in the first instance from 
adults between 17 and 25 years of age, and subsequently to 
take the necessary number from persons between the ages of 17 
to 20, so as not to interfere more than is necessary with settled 
trades, professions, or occupations. We have already shown 
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that this is the ancient constitutional law of the realm, which 
has been in force for centuries, though its ojjeration has been 
so long and so often suspended, that the suspension has in 
men’s minds superseded the law. The ballot is commonly re¬ 
garded, not as the proper basis of the Militia, but as an expedient 
only to be resorted to when voluntary enlistment fails. This 
misconception has vitiated the institution. Voluntary enlist¬ 
ment for the Militia means that men of the lowest class are to 
be picked up in country towns and villages, to do twenty-eight 
days’ service in the year for a small consideration. Even this 
recruiting competes mischievously with the far more important 
recruiting for the Line, since both services address themselves 
to the same market. Compulsory service by lot, or ballot, 
has this grand advantage, that it brings young men of all ranks 
and classes into the ranks of the Militia. The whole character 
of the foi'ce is thus cnormouslv raised, for it becomes a true 
section of society itself. It represents the nation in arms. 
Moreover, as has been well pointed out by Lord Elcho, the 
exemption in favour of the Volunteers or Yeomanry would at 
once give a totally different character to that force also. Young 
men would have the option of standing the ballot to serve in 
the ranks of the paid Militia, or of volunteering to serve at their 
own expense in the other corps. But if this privilege of ex¬ 
emption were conceded to them, it would be on the condition 
of making the service of the Volunteer corps a stricter and 
more regular service. They would enter it of their own free 
ndll, but having entered it, they would be required, like the 
Prussian einjiihrigey to fulfil the conditions of actual service, 
failing which, they would have to fall back on the Militia. 
Thus, in giving strength and efficiency to the Militia, the same 
qualities would lx; obtained from the Volunteei's, without 
which, indeed, those corps had better cease to exist alto¬ 
gether. 

The strength of the Militia shoidd be largely increased; the 
names of the men enrolled mi^ht remain on the rolls for seven 
years, during the first three of which they would be required 
to attend the yearly musters ; during the remaining four years 
they would be liable to be called out in cases of national emer¬ 
gency. Thus the National Reserve would consist of two 
classes; the first to be trained yearly; the second, having 
undergone training, to be liable to be called out when the 
national danger is great. We find that the number of adult 
males between the ages of 17 and 25 in the United Kingdom 
in 1870, excluding the army, navy, and merchant seamen 
abroad, is about 2,230^000; an,d as the number of the popula* 
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tion vary little between the ages of 17 and 25, we may assume 
that about 260,000 would yearly come on for ballot. If we 
assume our Militia force at 300,000, then wc should absorb at 
once 1 in 8 of the available population, and require 1 in 5 or 6 
of those who would yearly come forward for ballot to keep up 
the reserves when once fully established.* The nominations to 
the command of these national forces should cease to be an 
affair of patronage of the lords-lieutenant of counties, or of 
the pai'tialities, prejudices, or goodwill of individual com¬ 
manding officers. The whole command and discipline of the 
Keserve forces, like that of the Army, must be under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who should provide officers under the direc¬ 
tion of the Secretary of State. We sliall presently show by 
what means the military character of officers of the Reserve 
forces may be raised. But whilst it is necessary to abolish the 
intervention of an obsolete local authority in the management 
and officering of the national reserves, it is indispensable to 
uphold the county or territorial character of the force, both in 
maintaining and training it, except when embodied for actual 
service. The Militia battalions should, as now, remain in the 
counties, and the counties would become, what they ought to 
be, the local centres of military action and organisation. The 
troops must be provided with adequate barracks during train¬ 
ing, and not be billeted in public houses. 

Compulsory enrolment for the Militia at once abolishes the 
rivalry for recruits between the Militia and the Line. The 
demand upon the regular troops for service abroad and in India 
renders it necessary to maintain voluntary recruiting for these 
services. It has always been a matter of pain and regret that 
the efforts of the recruiting-sergeant arc generally directed to 
the dregs of the population in our cities and market-toAvns. 
Recent legislation has improved the moi*al and material status 
of the individual soldier by affording better barracks, diet, and 
education; it is high time therefore to seek a higher field for 
recruitment. That field will be found in the Militia when en¬ 
rolled on the compulsory principle. Commanding officers of 
Militia regiments oppose the removal of soldiers painfully re¬ 
cruited by them; but when they receive the men from con¬ 
scription, this feeling would no longer reign. The law actually 
prombits the enlistment of these men, the most useful and 

— I til.. — -.... II .. ' ' ——- 

* Sir A. Alison states that the percentage of recruits to the popula¬ 
tion is in ffie following ratios in the great European States: In Prance, 
1 in 600; in Austria, 1 in 370; in North Germany, 1 in 300; in 
Great Britain, 1 in 2,000. 
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valuable class of young soldiers. At the annual training it 
should be a rule, on the contrary, to hold out inducements to 
the men to volunteer for the Regular Army, according to the 
service -wants of the year, but this should not stop recruiting in 
the great cities and other places where it now goes on. 

The Militia would still consist generally of imperfectly trained 
men ; it is therefore clear that if the force is to be efficient, it 
must make up for Avant of instruction and military habit in the 
men by efficiency and knowledge in the regimental officers. It 
is absurd to send untrained ensigns, or officers of higher degree, 
to officiate in the militia ranks, Avhere every man stands in need 
of direct gnidance; therefore the rank of ensign should dis¬ 
appear in militia corps. Further, no officer should be permitted 
to hold a commission who could not show his competence to 
command a company in quarters and in the field. The pay of 
officers on the unattached and half-pay and retired lists may in 
the case of very old officers be pi’operly looked upon as a pension; 
but in the case of all able to serve, it should be held to be a 
retaining fee for liability to serve in England, and thus would 
afford a considerable fund from which experienced officers could 
be supplied for officering militia regiments in the counties. 
These resources should be augmented by giving a preference 
over uninstructed country gentlemen to officers Avho, having 
left the army, are Avilling to serve in the militia of their own 
counties. We entertain no doubt that retired officers, having 
a knowledge of their profession and a local interest in the re¬ 
spective militia regiments, would be found to perform these 
duties in lai’ge numbers, and at a very small additional cost. 
Such plans, largely and generously carried out, Avould provide 
the Militia with a body of officers as efficient as those of the 
Line itseli'. We are not alluding to the accomplishment of a 
little drill, and the ability to manoeuvre a regiment or brigade 
on a field day, but to those habits of command and obedience, 
the results of long practice and not of petty instruction; habits 
Avhich rarely come to any man Avhen the middle age of life has 
been passed. The battalions of Militia should be of uniform 
strength; the number of battalions for each county being de¬ 
pendent on the population. If the unit of a company were 
100 men, and of a battalion eight companies, one field-officer 
in command, one captain-adjutant, one captain-quartermaster, 
and one captain and one lieutenant for each company Avould 
amply suffice. 

As regards the Volunteers, we owe this force a debt of gra¬ 
titude for making a great military demonstration in time of 
dangerj and for spreading the new rifle practice throughout all 
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classes of the community, but they should not be allowed to 
hamper the recruitment of the Line or Militia. Volunteers 
would properly consist of persons in business who on that 
account might seek exemption from regular service. As we 
liave already pointed out, that very exemption would be a 
privilege which would greatly strengthen their ranks and their 
discipline. It is worthy of consideration whether Volunteers 
should not be encouraged in great cities and towns, but dis¬ 
couraged in rural districts; the position in which special 
Volunteer corps would however be exceptionally useful and 
appropriate would be as artillery corps to man batteries in 
defence of rivers, creeks, and harbours; there they would 
he on their own ground, defending their own property against 
the invader. It might also be worthy of consideration whether 
in great cities and within a certain radius from them the 
maintenance of a given strength of Volunteers in a fair con¬ 
dition of efficiency might not be held to exempt the locality 
altogether from Militia conscription. It would be no easy 
matter to resort to conscription in the crowds of London 
or Glasgow; it is easy in rural districts. Such an arrange¬ 
ment would relieve us of the difficulties, whilst it would still 
leave the crowded cities as a field open for voluntary enlist¬ 
ment into the army. 

In Germany, on the outbreak of a war, the regiments of thp 
active army are filled with young men all thoroughly trained 
in compulsory service. Notwithstanding this important ex¬ 
ample our circumstances impose on us the necessity of ad¬ 
hering to a rule of voluntary recruitment for our regular 
Line forces. The requirements of Indian service and of our 
Colonial garrisons render this condition indispensable ; a con¬ 
dition from which foreign armies are exempt. The difficulty, 
however, is not insuperable. No reform will be satisfactory 
which does not include the condition of giving us an effective 
reserve immediately on the outbreak of a war. We have 
shown the objections to the Militia Reserve, and there would 
be strong administrative reasons for not interfering with the 
Militia by means of a Militia Reserve, when the Militia is 
raised by conscription, and the Regular Army by men volun¬ 
teering from its ranks; because the entire Militia would form 
the reserve for the Line, in so far that the latter might at any 
time seek for volunteers from the Militia to fill its ranks. But 
if tiie Army Reserve as distinguished from the Militia Reserve 
were fully established, we should not, on the occurrence of an 
emergency, be under the necessity of immediately on the out¬ 
break of war calling on the Militia for volunteers for the 
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regular army; because the forces ordered for embarkation 
would be at once doubled by the mobilisation of the Army 
Reserve. Consequently, the Militia would be undisturbed by 
a call for volunteers for the Line, and would have time to 
complete the individual training of the men, and the growth 
of a military spirit among them; they would be thus more 
likely to volunteer for the Line in the sequel and would form 
an efficient force for home defence. 

In order to work out the Army Reserve system, the option 
now given on enlistment should be abolished; a man should 
enlist for six years in tlie Army and six years in the Reserve, 
or for other periods, at the discretion of the Secretary of State 
accoi’ding to the Act. We purposely avoid entering into the 
question of numbers; but assuming that the men have been 
obtained, it will be necessary to ensure their presence when 
wanted. The necessary hold over the men would be retained 
by the pensions they would have earned. We agree with 
Lord Elcho that the pension is the link which binds their duty 
and their interest together, and it ought to increase as they 
advance in life and years of service. 

The German conscription takes, as we gather from published 
documents, young men who have completed their twenty-first 
year : volunteers only are accepted at an earlier age. One of 
the worst parts of our present system is that recruits are gene¬ 
rally just turned eighteen when they enlist; under that age they 
can onlyjbe admitted as boys. The majority of lads of eighteen 
or nineteen are totally unfit for service in India or other hot 
clunates at that age, and they go out to India to cumber the 
hospitals, to die in great numbers, to be invalided at great ex- 
})ense; whereas, had they gone at twenty-one, they would have 
turned into hardy soldiers. Medical men and military men 
protest almost annually against this waste and inhumanity. 
The War Department has not thought fit to listen to repre¬ 
sentations on this subject, because of the difficulty, it may be 
said the impossibility, of obtaining full-grown men under the 
present system. Can a plea be found more condemnatoiy of 
the system ? If we were thrown into conflict with the hardy 
solffiers of Germany, such boys could not endure the fatigues 
which would be required of them to give them a chance of suc¬ 
cess against an enemy so determined, who fights by the vigour 
of his legs and his power of enduring hardships at least as 
much as he does by the use of his fire-arms. Recruits from the 
Militia for Line regiments should not be less than twenty-one 
years of age. 

The regimental depdt of each corps in the army should be 
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fixed in its own county. At this depot should be gathered 
the recruits on their being obtained from the Militia or else¬ 
where; and at this dep6t should be yearly assembled the 
Army Reserve men of the adjacent districts, and the rolls and 
military history of the men should be deposited in the orderly 
room of the depot. The present depot staff would suffice if 
reinforced by additional clerical assistance. Thus the regi¬ 
mental depots Avould form the point of fusion between the 
country Militia regiments, the Line corps fed with recruits 
from them, and the Army Reserve men, who on the oc¬ 
currence of war would rejoin their old corps, or such corps 
as they might be called to. The depots would be absolutely 
stationary in their county towns, and thus the expense and 
inconvenience attendant on the present ambulatory system 
would be saved. The Enrolled Pensioners, so long as they 
continue as a separate force from the Army Reserve, should 
be looked after by the staff of the regimental depot of the 
county in which they reside. 

Having suggested these general principles of administering 
our reserves, we proceed to say a few words on the officers 
of the army. Sir Charles Trevelyan has effectually disposed 
of the question of purchase: it is doomed; its existence is 
incompatible with the true nationalisation of the British 
army. The notion of pecuniary property in a commission 
interferes with the selection of good, or the dismissal of in¬ 
efficient officers; and leads the public to imagine that the 
cadres are maintained in the interests of the officers, rather 
than in those of the public service. Purchase saps auffiority ; 
the knowledge that a commanding officer, before he resolves 
to give up his command, spends a year or two in bargaining 
and finally sells to the highest bidder, is fatal to the moral 
influence of the commander. It is hostile to any esprit de 
corpSy for the vaunted esprit de corps always fades away 
in the individual who Avants to sell his commission, and tliinks 
he can obtain more money outside his regiment, though it be 
to the detriment of his immediate comrades. 

The question of expense is serious and must be met. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan considers that the compensation need only 
be paid when an officer leaves the service. There are, how¬ 
ever, others who allege that every officer holding a purchased 
commisBion will consider himself entitled to compensation as 
soon as the system is abolished; and that the officer who has 
invested all his money in a conunission, and who receives as 
pay a sum barely equal to the ordinary interest of money, 
will feel himself unjustly treated if he is held to serve without 
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compensation, whilst his brother officer who has entered under 
the new system, and possesses equal private fortune, receives 
his pay and the interest on Ills fortune. Knowing as we do the 
prevalence of this view, we fear that from the day when pur¬ 
chase is abolished, an agitation in and out of Pai'liament will 
be commenced for immediate compensation. 

The purchase system liaving been abolished, a difficulty will 
arise as to the system which is to follow. So engrained are the 
habits of buying and selling commissions in the British army, 
that if the practice were abolished to-morrow, and a large 
compensation paid out of the public purse, it would recom¬ 
mence in some other form the next day. The seniority system 
affords no safeguaril, as the ai’rangements in the old Bast India 
Company’s army testily. But a seniority system is even 
more one of chance with regard to obtaining the best men for 
regimental command than even the jmrehase system. 

We are convinced that there is but one remedy, viz., to 
apply to the military service of Great Britain the principle 
in force in the Boyal Kavy, and to a certain extent in the 
local army in India. That principle is one of selection. We 
should wish cveiy officer in a regiment to be put under the five 
years or staff rule, and his position to be one of appointment 
with hi.s commission and rank depending on his place on the 
unattached list as in the Navy, blach grade would contain as 
many officers as arc required from time to time for the ap- 
]»ointmcnts. The ])romotions in rank and aj)])ointments to 
regimental positions Avould be managed at the Horse Guards 
according to the wants of the army as those of the Kavy are at 
the Admiralty. Under such a reyitnc idle and bad officers 
would disappear, on seeing that employment and promotion 
were denied to them, whilst the highest incentive to become 
efficient would be afforded to the army at large, it is so with 
staff appointments. It may bo m*god that such a system would 
interfere Avith esprit tie corps, but it Avould certainly not 
interfere more than avc have shown that the purchase system 
does. Esprit ile corps is certainly not Avauting in a aa'cII- 
conducted ship in the IS’avy. Probabl}' it Avould be desirable 
to proceed gradually, and apply the system to lieutenant- 
colonels and majors in the first instance, and to extend it 
afterwards to all ranks. We are aware that none of the sug¬ 
gestions Ave here venture to make are less likely to be received 
Avith favour than this one. For the sti’ict maintenance of 
what is termed the British regimental system is regarded by 
many reformers as the one essential characteristic of our forces 
worthy to be retained. Yet ,the subject has already been 
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mooted J)y Sir Charles Trevelyan in one of his able pamphlets 
on Army Reform, when he advocated the more extended sub¬ 
stitution of army rank for regimental rank; and, in fact, the 
principle is already applied more extensively than is commonly 
supposed by the introduction of brevet-rank in the army. 
Officers are ready enough to exchange from one regiment to 
another by purchase, when they conceive it to be for their 
advantage; and nothing is more injurious to the fair hopes of 
promotion than the circumstance that promotion always goes 
in the regiment. Our jiroposal w'ould open a far wider field 
of promotion to every meritorious officer in the army, for he 
might be appointed to an advanced step in the service wher¬ 
ever a vacancy occurs in his arm. Tlio one advantage of the 
purchase system is, that it encourages senior officers to retire, 
and consequently facilitates promotion. In the scientific corps, 
in which ])urchase does not i)revail, there is at this moment a 
block in the advancement of junior officers. The only remedy 
is, as it appears to us, the system of selection for all the higher 
i-anks of officers, combined Avith a ])lan for the retirement of 
ineu advanced in life, soineAvhat similar to that which has been 
recently applied wdth effect in the Navy. The system of retire¬ 
ment might be further aided by a combination Avith service in 
a somewhat higher rank in the organised Militia, Avhich Avould 
be to many officers advantageous and acceptable. In advocat¬ 
ing this important change Ave are happy to invoke the high' 
authority of Sir William Mansfield: the suggestion was first 
adopted by that distinguished officer in a printed letter dated 
10th May, 1867, and addressed to Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
Avhich Ave have noAv befijre us. In this letter he points out that 
if the two ranks of field officers in the regiment were Army 
ranks, the ordinary promotion should go by seniority, but Avith 
considerable exceptional juomotion for distinguished conduct, 
and this Avould confer on the State the inestimable advantage 
of selection for the important position of i-cgimental com¬ 
manders. As a complement to this system of selection, he 
recommends that regimental command should be limited to five 
years, as is the case Avith the superior commands of the Army, 
the Staff, &c. This limitation would serve to accelerate the 
stream of promotion. ‘ It is surely a fair question to ask,’ says 
Sir William, ‘ why the command of a regiment should be Avith- 
* out limit, while that of a brigade is confined to five years, 

‘ and that of a ship to three ? ’ 

As regards promotion from the ranks, the population of 
England is not at present suflBciently educated for it ^Idiers 
as a rule not prosper under officers so promoted; they 
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are more rough and exacting than gentlemen-bom officers. 
The reformation which is needed* in this direction is the form¬ 
ation of a cadet system in each regiment instead of the rank 
of ensign. The cadets should be under the commanding 
officer in statu pupillari, as is the case with midshipmen; a 
rank formed for practical instruction, between the officers and 
men. Two real t)fficers per company would then suffice, and 
cadets should be selected by competitive examination; and 
meu from the ranks might pass this examination and enter as 
cadets. For aspirants to cadetships public school education is 
better than that of special colleges, except possibly in the case 
of the scientific arms, but there should be a military college 
open to commissioned officers. 

The system we have thus sketched out would provide the 
best officers for regiments, and would place at the disposal of 
the Commandcr-ln-Chicf and War Minister adequate re¬ 
sources for officering the Reserve Forces. It would avoid 
the error of th^i Indian staff corps, the organisation of which 
encumbers the Indian service Avith more men of high rank 
than it requires. There may be difficulties in selection, but 
selection is already the rule for the higher appointments and 
for any situation connected with staff and administration; with 
firmness and discretion it could be equally well applied to 
regimental appointments; and it is equally wanted, for upon 
the good management of a regiment depends its conduct before 
the enemy and in quarters, and the happiness of some hundreds 
of men. 

It folloAvs from what we have said, that the military forces 
in each district, whether Army, Reserves, or Volunteers, 
would be under the general commanding the districts for all 
disciplinary purposes. The system of county organisation we 
have sketched out, and the formation of districts with a dis¬ 
tinct staff in each, would enable form and harmony to be given 
to the united bodies of Militia, Army, and Arm' Reserves, by 
assembling them in brigades and divisions. The constituent 
parts of the national forces should meet and Avork together, so 
that the habit of military assembly, or ‘ coming to call,’ should 
be instilled into all classes. 

It may be well here to recapitulate the arrangements we 
have described for rendering our Reserves efficient. As 
regards the Militia we propose— 

To revert to the system of enrolment for the Militia by 
ballot, which is the ancient law of the land, and is only 
suspended from year to year by temporary Acts. 

To abolish the authority of lords-lieutenant of counties in 
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the nomination and patronage of a Militia corps, and 
transfer that authority to the Minister of "War. 

To preserve the local character of Militia regiments and 
battalions. 

To render the Militia regiments a recruiting ground for 
the Line. 

To place the officers of Militia regiments on a footing 
according to which from the time of joining such regi¬ 
ments, they should be able to exercise real command and 
guidance. By these means the Militia will be organised 
on a principle of national obligation and conscription. 

The Line, or regular Anny, should be recruited in the 
Militia ranks yearly, or whenever necessary, in addition to 
the present mode of recruitment. 

Becruits taken from the Militia for the Line regiments 
should not be under twenty-one years of age. 

The Militia Reserve should be abolished. 

The Army Reserve should be largely developed, and on no 
account be less in numbers than the Line corps it is 
intended to swell in the event of war; with time and 
experience, it may be brought to exceed the numbers of 
the first Line. 

The regimental depots should be established in their coun¬ 
ties ; this measure to affect regiments at home as well as^ 
abroad. 

Lastly, we should aim at the fusion or establishment of a 
solidarite between the Militia and the first and second 
formation of the Line; viz., the short service men with 
the regiment and the Army Reserve, the regimental depfit 
being the point of fusion. 

In this manner the discord of existing arrangements may 
be expected to disappear, and the military strength of the 
country may, by working on certain broad principles, be suf¬ 
ficiently developed for a defensivg policy, mthout pressing 
too hardly on the population at large, or any portion of it. 
The conclusions at which we have arrived, although based 
on different grounds, are substantially the same as those put 
forward by Lord Elcho; to whom great credit is due for 
the clear and persistent manner in which he has for years 
past urged upon successive Governments the adoption of broad 
principles of defensive policy. We are happy to see that his 
recent letters to the ‘ Times ’ have just been republished, and 
we must refer our readers to them for many details which it is 
impossible for us to insert here. 

In concluding our remarks on this part of our subject, we 
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would add this reminder. When the Government determined on 
war in 1854, and for many months after Lord Baglan sailed, it 
did not occur to them to organise reserves, or to prepare for 
feeding the army with men to replace casualties. Hence the 
disasters of 1854-5, and the loss of our military prestige in 
Europe, when, for want of numbers, the British forces sank into 
a contingent of the French army. Whatever plans the Govern¬ 
ment may frame, it must adhere steadily to this; viz., that 
in future for every man that embarks on active service another 
should be prepared at the depot to embark in his place, and 
this not only in recruits for the regiments but in whole bat¬ 
talions. In such times it is not sufficient that the Militia or 
Volunteers should be called out, because their duties are 
limited to home defence proper; and this should not bo 
tampered with as was the case in 1855, when in truth a breach 
of faith with the Militia was committed, which seriously inter¬ 
fered with their utility in feeding the Line reseiwc. 

Much remains to be said about special arms, and the many 
details which, if attended to, might add to efficiency withoTit 
appreciable difference of expense. Thus, in the Artillery, 
before adding to the number of batteries, and therefore largely 
to the number of officers, two guns should be added to each 
battery, which would put it on the strength of an Austrian 
battery. A battery so augmented would require one additional 
sub-officer, with a due proportion of men and horses, but offi¬ 
cers of high degree would be saved. The like may be said of 
Cavalry; a remment does not reach war proportions till a 
corps consist offour squadrons of 150 sabres each. Although, 
ultimately, it may be found expedient to reduce the Infantry to 
a service of three years, with the exception of men sent on 
foreign service, it will probably be found inexpedient to shorten 
the period of service in the Cavalry, Artillery, or Engineers to a 
less period than six years ; especially for the latter service, the 
men in which take rank as highly-skilled artisans. The six 
years’ rule will afford an ample reserve of artillery ; and we 
must not deprive the service of the skill acquired in the first 
three years of service as soon as gained. It is important to 
remember that as cavalry soldiers and artillerymen cannot be 
formed as rapidly as soldiers of the line, these arms ought to 
be maintained at a higher relative point of strength and effi- 
cienejf in time of peace than the imantry of an army. The 
Prussians have rigorously acted upon this principle; we have 
done just the reverse, and reduced our cavalry regiments to a 
shadow because they were the most costly. 

We have not, however, space to deal with the many details 
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required for imiu’oving the regular forces. Mr. Cardwell has 
already introduced one main reform, viz., a reduction in the 
period of service; with the introduction of a better class of 
men through the operation of this measure, in connexion with 
the superior field for recruiting which the Militia will afford, 
we may look forward to the extension of industrial occupation 
among the soldiers in employment in military works and repair 
of barracks, and other useful work. But this must never in¬ 
terfere with their training for their real duty. War—which 
should be taught by exercising the trooj)s to some extent in 
campaigns on the Prussian principle, when the real qualities of 
officers and men are developed. This system alone calls out 
the soldier’s interest. The difficulty of a soldier’s profession 
is that whilst in war his highest qualities of acuteness and 
endurance are called out, in peace he feels that all his duty, 
except that relating to the well-being of the men, is a mere 
sham. 

The troops including reserves and volunteers in each district 
should be looked after by the staff, under the arrangements 
sketched out above. Each of the existing districts would con¬ 
tain a very large force of Militia, Yeomanry, Volunteers, and 
Army reserves to be provided for and amalgamated with the 
regiments serving there; consequently the mstrict staff must 
be rendered efficient, if necessary, by subdividing districts. So- 
that the size of each district should be such that the general 
officer commanding can look into all the details of the services. 
The genei’al commanding a district must have absolute military 
control over all military services.in his district, and we arc 
glad to see that recent arrangements made by Mr. Cardwell 
have tended in this direction. 

A very important feature in the district organisation lies in 
the departments of supply. These departments feed the troops, 
clothe them, supply them with arms, ammunition, equip¬ 
ment, and general stores; and provide for the sick and 
wounded, ^e food, fuel, and clothing is a part of the re¬ 
muneration of the soldier; formerly he received monejr pay 
only and provided for himself; later, a regulated quantity of 
bread and meat was furnished, for which a portion of pay or 
stoppage was deducted. The '!&easury contracted with private 
pairaeB to supply the bread and meat to the regiment at its 
quarters —of a quality to be approved by the commanding 
officer, upon whose certificate payment was made. This 
system dispensed with all intermediate staff, and had the ad¬ 
vantage df throwing on the regimental officer the duty of look¬ 
ing aner his men’s supplies. Abroad and in the field, where 
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the troops could not easily procure their own food as in Eng¬ 
land, a staff of commissariat officers supplied the bread and 
meat, frequently from bakeries and abattoirs under their own 
immediate direction. As a means of educating commissariat 
officers in their duties with an army in the field, Lord Herbert, 
after the Crimean war, extended the system to this country, 
built bakeries and abattoirs, and formed a corps of com¬ 
missariat subordinates, butchers, bakers, &c. The duties of 
a commissariat officer are to ascertain the probable wants of 
the troops, in food, forage, fuel, and such consumable articles, 
specify them for tender, examine, accept, certify for payment, 
store them, carry them to the spot where required for use, 
and distribute them. To reduce the chances of collusion to a 
minimum, the contract and the payment should be made quite 
independently of the purchasing department. With an army in 
the field, the commissariat officer must frequently buy without 
contract and with ready money ; in such an emergency, rules 
which are necessary as a financial safeguard in peace must be 
temporarily dispensed with. The commissariat officer requires 
considerable technical knowledge of foods and their values. 
When the commissariat departments were under the Treasury, 
they were at the same time purchasers of food for, and bankers 
of, the army departments: and consequently they have been 
required to perform both the duty of supply and financial 
duties. The recent changes, which we believe to be unsound 
and extravagantly expensive, have had their origin in the ano¬ 
malous position thus held by commissariat officers. Whilst the 
commissariat officer was charged with purchasing articles on 
the spot, the military store officer was simply the custodian 
and repairer of tliose numerous articles which are required for 
the equipment of an army, and which arc not purchased locally 
but supplied from the manufacturing departments at Woolwich, 
or from a central store—articles of so complicated a nature, that 
it requires an apprenticeship to know their names and natures. 
The duty of the store department in the field was to bring up 
the reserve munitions, so as to have a depdt always ready at a 
short distance behind an advancing army. The next duty of 
the supply departments, viz., the care of sick and wounded, 
differs from tihe commissariat duties in that it is to supply bed¬ 
ding, clothing, and food ready cooked, which varies in its nature 
and amount for almost every patient. In the field their duly is 
to collect the wounded on stretchers and in ambulance waggons 
and bring them to the field hospitals. This department had 
been brought to great perfection by Lord Herbert, because he 
had been satisfied, by we experience of the Crimean war, that 
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the commissariat had such heavy duties in feeding the fighting 
soldier, that the wounded must always be neglected unless 
entrusted to the care of a department specially instructed and 
organised. 

In the new department of Control, which embraces these 
several duties as well as the provision of transport and financial 
duties, the subordinates of the supply and transport services 
are interchangeable; so that if each man is to be efficient he 
must possess a very comi)letc knowledge of points of detail 
which in practice it takes many years to acquire. We believe 
the result will be incomjdetc knowledge and waste. The Con¬ 
troller is to make all purchases, to be the adviser and agent of 
the ofiieer commanding in all matters connected with raising 
or issumg money, the supply or purchase of provisions, stores, 
clothing, and transport, and to relieve the officer commanding of 
all details connected with these services. ‘ If the Controller 
* receive orders from the officer commanding inconsistent with 
‘ regulations, and which have not ]>roceeded from his (the Con- 
‘ troller’s) suggestion, and to which he docs not agree, he may 
‘ repoi’t the commanding officer to the Secretary of State.’ He 
is in fact placed as a duenna to watch over general officers in 
one of the most essential parts of their command. 

This system is based on complete centralisation. It charges 
one department -with multifarious duties, many of which par¬ 
take of the nature of specialities, each requiring distinct qua¬ 
lifications. In our opinion, it is contrary to sound principle, 
in that it places under the same control the entering into 
contracts for supplies, the survey and receipt of the articles, 
the payment, the custody and issue,- the rendering and exami¬ 
nation of the account; and it is contrary to economical admi¬ 
nistration in that its complication must necessarily prevent 
the direct responsibility for failure or waste being fixed on 
individuals. We cannot believe that any large commercial 
firm would place such duties under one single control. In 
our opinion, the finance and provision of money should be 
separated from the Supply department. And as regards the 
work of the Supply department itself, we believe that to over¬ 
load one department with the duty of supplying provisions de 
bouchey barrack accommodation, ordnance supplies, waggons 
and horses for carrying all the baggage of the army—all the 
equi^ents, munitions, and food, obtaining and holding money, 
and to provide for the care of the wounded, can never ensure 
satkfactory results on the field of battle. There success wiU 
not be gained by throwing all the duties together; but by 
Inking each Unit self-reliant and respoxisible for definite duties. 
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Besides^ in forming a department to be educated in peace for 
carrying on the large operations required for feeding an army 
in war, it should have been recollected that a department of 
military officers, such as to all intents the control officers are, 
can never permanently maintain that intimate knowledge of 
and connexion with trade which enables a great firm to carry 
out a large business of supply proyrio motu. The limited ex¬ 
perience acquired by such a department at our stations in time 
of peace is, if anytliing, antagonistic to the class of proceedings 
necessary to supply moving armies on a large scale in war. 
General Trochu shows how the Military Intendance breaks 
down, starves the army, and finally is obliged to have recourse 
to the civil unofficial clement Avhich has been bred in trade and 
large commercial transactions. It will be in the recollection of 
some of our readers that a similar result to that observed by 
General Trochu with regard to the French arrangements 
actually took place in the war of 1848-9 in India, when a great 
Hindoo contractor cainc to the assistance of the military com¬ 
missariat, and fed the army in the most successful manner, 
thereby enabling Lord Gough to complete his operations. 
Moreover, the control system cannot but fetter the action of 
the combatant officer in charge of the troops. We fear that it 
is a system for uneducating general officers in all their functions 
except mere fighting; for to deprive a general officer of the 
actual daily contact with the departments of supply under him 
during his five years’ tenure of command, is to forbid him from 
knowing anything of the detail of the services, their resources, 
their working, and their difficulties. Nothing is more remark¬ 
able in the despatches of the Duke of Wellington, both in 
India and Spain, as well as in those of Napoleon, than the 
cousiunmate knowledge and minute attention those great 
generals displaced in all that relates to the food, transport, and 
clothing of their armies. They very well knew that these are 
the first conditions of success in w'ar, and a good general must 
never lose sight of them. But this new system, instead of pre¬ 
paring an officer for real service, must render him, if not help¬ 
less, yet wholly dependent on another for feeding, moving, and 
supplying his army. Such arrangements are destructive of 
due ^responsibility. In the field a General can alone be 
the judge of what is necessary for the safety of the troops; if 
the General orders an expenditure not contemplated by regula¬ 
tion, and the Controller objects to it, the expenditure must yet 
be incurred on .^e responsibility of the General. The propor¬ 
tions of equipment or provisions to be issued to the troops or 
maintained as a reserve are all matters capable of, being fixed 
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by regulations; purchases and issues can be efficiently checked 
by a careful audit; the resijonsihility is incurred on a departure 
from regulation. Sound organisation would place such re¬ 
sponsibility entirely on the person on Avhom it must rest in the 
last resort, viz. the General Avho is answerable for the safety 
of the troops. Moreover, we fear that in practice it must act 
in one of two ways; either the Controller will be the instru¬ 
ment of the genersd officer, who, relieved of personal respon¬ 
sibility, will make the Controller do things which he, the 
generm officer, would not do if he Avere personally responsible; 
or the Controller will be antagonistic to the general officer 
commanding, and discord and opposition Avill prevail through¬ 
out the command. 

We believe it is indispensable to efficiency that the general 
officer commanding at each station should be the only con¬ 
troller, and to economy that the finance department should 
be subordinate to no officer but the Minister to whom the 
House of Commons entrusts the expenditure of the money 
voted for the service of the army ; and that for the provision 
and supply of money, to be issued only on due authority, local 
civilian financial officers, treasurers, or accountants should be 
appointed at all stations, who would give due security and be 
educated in duties of accounts; these should be distinct from 
the departments of supply, which under the present organisa¬ 
tion are manned by enlisted men and commissioned officers. 

We shall take the liberty to close our observations on this 
part of the subject by repeating a description of the decen¬ 
tralised arrangements of the Prussian army which appeared not 
long ago in our own pages;— 


* The coips supplies all its oAvn Avants as a whole direct fi-om the 
War Office, but distributes and checks the supplies so received within 
itself, being (except as to filling up of its depots) regarded as its OAvn 
Avar ^ministration and responsible for its ovm doings. . . . 

* This decentralisation is carried further within the corps itself, and the 
transport is divided especially so that no one branch sh^ be dependent 
on any outside authority. This subdivision has been condemned as 
complicated and needlessly expensive. But the Prussian authorities 
bold that an army is above all intended fox war, and that the machinery 
of that which is to be effective should be maintained intact in its 


^amework in time of peace. Carriages of themselves cost little to 
keep up. Horses, on the contraty, must under any system be brought 
up^'ibr trani^rt in time of Avar ; but the only way in the Prussan' 
view by which each department can be made thoroughly responsible 
for ite pvm efficiency, and taught to Arie with others in rea^ess for 
ac^um, is to hand over to it all the rest of the machinery which would 
be needed to equip it for the field, and thus prepare it for independent 
actUn as soon as the coll sounds to arms. 
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‘ As a consequence of this system it no doubt at some time happens 
that a particular corj)3 or column or department may have a superfluity 
of supplies, but, on the other hand, delay at the outset to wait for issue 
of necessaries from distant stores is prevented. There is no excuse for 
failure. The Prussian system c-nlists on its side the motive of emula¬ 
tion in each general in each department and each regimental commander. 
The opposite system takes from these officers a large share of their re¬ 
sponsibility to throw it upon a special class of men trained in peace to 
raise objections to every demand, and blamed in war if their minds do 
not instantly rise to the full necessities of tlie occasion.’ 

The limited space at our command will only allow us to 
remark briefly upon the important question of the government 
of the army. Mr. Clode has given us a very caustic account 
of it in his twenty-ninth chapter, which deserves the careful 
consideration of statesmen. We cannot agree with him in re¬ 
gretting much that is destroyed, denouncing all that exists, 
and dreading all that is to come ; but we admit with him, for 
the reasons we are .about to give, that the present government 
of the army is unsatisfactory both in an executive and in a 
constitutional point of view. Upon the accession of the pre¬ 
sent Ministry to office, Mr. Cardwell appointed a Committee 
to advise him generally upon this subject in connexion with 
that of the organisation of the War Office and Horse Guards. 
The Committee, in their Report, disclaim any intention of 
dealing with the constitutional question of the position of the 
Commander-in-Chief in relation to the Secretary of State ; but 
if all their recommendations are adopted, we cannot but think 
that his position would be materially affected. The Com¬ 
mittee, in their Report, divide tlie army services under three 
heads—Discipline, Supply, and Finance; or, as we should put 
it, the fighters, the suppliers, and the accountants, or guardians 
of public money. They propose to bring the officer Command- 
ing-in-Chief under the same roof as the Secretary of State, 
and to appoint two Members of the House of Commons, one 
as Financim officer and the other as head of the Supply branch, 
and apparently to endow the latter also with some amount of 
financial control. These recommendations were embodied in 
an Act passed last session, which created two new offices; one 
the Financial office referred to, the other the office of Sur¬ 
veyor-General of Ordnance. Both officers are appointed by 
the Secretary of State, and are subject to removal by him, and 
both may hold seats in Parliament. 

The Master-General of the Ordnance, a Cabinet Minister, 
who was always a great soldier, was charged by the Crown with 
providing arnu and munitions, fortifications, and barracks, and 
in virtue of his military and technical knowledge he* was the 
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arbiter of the nature and quality of arms and military equip¬ 
ment to be adopted in the service. As he was frequently m 
the Cabinet, it followed that there was in liis person a military 
man of high rank among the confidential servants of the 
Crown—a very essential element of a good Government, which 
does not now exist. There was also another member of the 
Board of Ordnance, an officer of state, appointed by the Crown, 
under the Great Seal—'viz. the Surveyor-General of the Ord¬ 
nance. He was invariably a Member of the House of Com¬ 
mons. The duties of this officer were to examine estimates 
for barracks and fortifications, to survey and certify stores 
before payment, to check the returns of employment of work¬ 
men in the Store, Manufacturing, and Engineer Departments. 
He was thus an auditor of material things directly appointed 
by the Cro'\vn, and responsible to Parliament. The present 
office of Surveyor-General reidaces the late office of Controller- 
in-Chief. His duty is to contract for, purchase, manufacture, 
and distribute stores ; to allot all barracks and accommodation 
for troops; and to provide all ti’ansport for an army; he is 
also to audit all expenditure relating to his o'wn department; 
that expenditure being examined in the department itself. He 
is not an officer of state appointed by the CroAvn, like the 
former officer under the Board of Ordnance, but he is merely 
a clerk or servant of the Secretary of State, by Avhom he is . 
removable at pleasure. We believe that these arrangements 
are unsound. They appear to be based on the following 
sentence in the Report of the Committee—viz., ^The modern 
‘ notion of financial control means the union of finance and 

* administration; ’ and, as a consequence, * noAv we possess a 

* Secretary of State, the duties of checking and watching ex- 
‘ penditure ought no longer to be accepted as necessary.’ In 
simple language this means that the constitutional check upon 
expenditure heretofore considered necessary are no longer 
required. 

Prior to William III.’s reign—to the Revolution of 1688— 
finance and administration were united, and the same union 
will be found in every despotism or absolute monarchy. The 
union is not incidental to our possessing a Secretary of State, 
but to a confusion between the nature and objects of a 
linaited monarchy and of a constitutional government. The 
most elementary knowledge of Hallam’s History would satisfy 
any reader, and every tyro iu politics knows, that the very 
essence of constitutional government consists, as Mr. Fox 
said, * in checks, and in oraosition—one part bearing upon and 

* controlling another,’ Lord Pidmerston, in his evidence 
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before the Finance Committee of 1828, remarked: * The prin- 
‘ ciple upon which the public service has been constructed has 
‘ been to make one department a check and control upon an- 
‘ other, and not to leave it in the power of any one department 
‘ to make an unlimited issue of public money; making one 

* department the judge of the amount to bo issued and the 

* giver of the authority to make the issue, and to make an- 

* other department the depository of the money, and lay on it 

* the duty of issuing according to the authority it may receive.’ 

It is, indeed, incontestable that the main reason why it is 
rare to find a breach of trust in persons entrusted with the ex¬ 
penditure of Government money in this country lies in the 
checks and control by which the provision of public money is 
encircled. But in the recent arrangements of the War Office 
the one object which Parliament has always had in view— 
viz. strictly independent audit—appears to be abandoned. 

Moreover, the appointment of Surveyor-General of Ordnance 
would appear eminently to create a dual government. The 
responsible military and technical adviser by whom the Secre¬ 
tary of State must be guided in the last resort, either in select¬ 
ing weapons or in deciding upon the quantities of equipments 
or munitions necessary to be maintained for the defence of 
the kingdom, or in the choice of fortified positions, is the officer 
commanding-in-chief, who ought to be the officer of highest 
military experience in the country, and who, at any rate, has at 
his command the best military advice; yet the Surveyor- 
General of Ordnance, a military officer, not under the officer 
commanding-in-chief, is interposed as adviser of the Secretary 
of State, without the responsibility as to efficiency which at¬ 
taches to the former officer. 

It is not apparent upon what principle the new Surveyor- 
General is to be a Parliamentary officer. The proper per¬ 
formance of the duties which have been assigned to the office 
requires a rare amount of scientific and professional knowledge, 
as well us an intimate acquaintance with the character and 
antecedents of the subordinates of the department; and 
nothing could be more detrimental to the service than for the 
chief of a department of this nature to be subject to removal 
from political motives. Moreover the only object in such 
a department of appointing a parliamentary officer can be to 

f ive him charge of Finance; but the Financial officer of the 
epartment, if his position is to be of any service, should have 
sole charge of army finance under the Secretary of State. We 
have already mentioned that the Surveyor-General is charged 
with some financial functions; it is therefore difficult to see how 
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the duality which will pervade the financial business of the de¬ 
partment under the duties assigned to the Surveyor-General 
and the Financial officer can work satisfactorily. 

The position proposed to be assigned to the Coramander- 
in-Chief under the report of the Committee is even more 
questionable. Under the British Constitution the command 
and discipline of the army are vested in an officer who holds 
directly from the Crown. For the regulation of the discipline, 
promotion, and selection of officers and men for service, and 
the general management of the army, it is essential that the 
Commander-in-Chief should be an officer possessing the highest 
professional skill and knowledge, and with a fixed tenure of 
office. It is, moreover, essential that he should be assisted 
by a staff of the ablest officers in the army. The Committee 
would place him under the same roof as the Secretary of State, 
and merge his office into that of the Secretary of State by 
abolishing all separation of documents. 

In despotic Governments, where Parliamentary control is 
absent, finance and administration arc united; the War 
Minister and Commander-in-Chief are merged in one person, 
who is responsible to the Sovereign for efficiency and expendi¬ 
ture ; but under our system the powers of the Crown and of 
Parliament were formerly distributed in the hands of several 
officers and ministers each responsible for his share, but sub¬ 
ordinate to the Cabinet. The Commander-in-Chief was sepa¬ 
rate from and only financially subordinate to the Parliamentary 
Minister. 

The arrangement now proposed for bringing into one office 
the Secretary of State and the Commander-in-Chief—a measure 
nominally framed for facilitating the transaction of business— 
must, as two persons in one office cannot be equal, place the 
Commander-in-Chief in subordination to the Secretary of State; 
it will diminish the eclat of the position of the Commander-in- 
Chief in .the eyes of the army and of the outside world, but 
except in the at present very rare case of our possessing a really 
able Secretary of State, it will give him almost absolute power, 
freed from responsibility, to rule the Secretary of State by his 
superior knowledge of those details which make up armjr ad¬ 
ministration and expenditure. Facilities in the transaction of 
busmess can only be obtained by preserving the true line of 
demarcation between the functions of the several departments— 
not by collecting them in one building. The difficulties of the 
present War Department have arisen solely from the want of a 
clear conception in the minds of its originators as to the proper 
functions and duties of each of the departments then brought 
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together. Under the arrangements now proposed of merging 
into one office the civil and military organisation of the army, 
the easy transaction of business will only be attained by the 
sacrifice of those checks and controls in army administration 
which our constitution has established, and the removal of 
which must leave the executive officer the Commander>in- 
Chief supreme. Once place side by side the Commander-in- 
Chief with his military staff, and the Secretary of State with 
his clerks, and as one or the other, according to the theory of 
the report in which this plan is proposed, must act exclusively, 
i. e. without (rontrol, the army and Commander-in-Chief will 
prevail in the end. 

We would, therefore, earnestly entreat Parliament to con¬ 
sider how, while devising means to extend and improve the 
military instruction and liabilities of our population for the 
purpose of protecting this country against calamities such as 
those from which our neighbour is suffering, we may be en¬ 
abled to retain those constitutional checks which have hitherto 
prevented the military power from becoming supreme, as it has 
become in Prussia. 

We must not forget that the system under which the army 
has been officered is a material guarantee against military 
supremacy. So long as the purchase system exists, a large 
number of men enter the anny for a pastime or a young man’s 
education, who do not look on it as a profession, and Avhose 
interests in the civilian community are greater than their in¬ 
terests in the profession they have temporarily joined. But 
when once purchase is abolished the army will be officered by 
men who look to it as their sole object in life ; it will possess 
their Avaimest interest; they will endeavour to exalt it on 
every occasion. If we are to have an efficient army, Ave must 
make it purely professional; but if we have a professional 
array we must take the greater care to keep up those safe¬ 
guards against military supremacy which our ancestors have 
handed down to us. The supremacy of a class would develope 
itself gradually, first by gaining the monopoly of power in all 
matters connected Avith its own class, and, after having esta¬ 
blished this supremacy", by extending the influence of its own 
class into other departments of the State. Such was the 
course of the Church in the Middle Ages; such is practically 
the case under the pretended constitution of Prussia, in 
which the representatives of the people are in fact completely 
in the power of the chiefs of the army. 

This supremacy may be exercised against the public treasure 
and the constitutional functions of civil Ministers, either through 
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Parliament and the constituencies or through the Minister and 
his bureau. Parliament has endeavoured to guard against the 
first method of encroachment, viz. at elections, by prohibiting 
the presence of soldiers in a town at such times, except on a 
special call from the civil power; and until a period subsequent 
to the Crimean war the national jealousy felt towards the army 
furnished a protection against the second. But now the Wav 
Department is managed by a bureaucracy of soldiers; and the 
care of the public treasure has passed more under the control 
of the military than before the Crimean war, and the civil 
supremacy has declined. We have shown in an earlier part of 
this article that hitherto the financial result of this increased 
military control has been to add largely to the expense of those 
material allowances which assist in making up for the small 
money pay of officers and men; andunder the new • istitution 
of the War Office military control over public treasure will be 
materially increased. It is the function of the Crown to ask 
for supplies, but the Crown is guided in the demand it makes 
by its responsible Ministers. In the case of army supplies, the 
Secretary of State is the only responsible Minister ; he is over- 
Avhelmed with work, and his acts must be those of his perma¬ 
nent staff, Avhich is military rather than civil, and is therefore 
open to distrast both in respect of expenditure and audit. As 
to expenditure, because the military officer ow'cs allegiance to 
the Crown and not to Parliament, whilst allegiance for all 
expenditure ought to be due to Parliament only; but com¬ 
missioned officers, whose allegiance is due to the Crown alone, 
are appointed to take charge of public treasure. As to audit, 
because the one object Parliament has always had in view is a 
strictly independent audit; but by the constitution of the War 
Office, namely, as a Military Department, charged with the de¬ 
tailed audit of its own accounts, independent audit is at an end.* 

The changes recently made and those proposed arc remark¬ 
able ill their constitutional aspect. The creation of the Control 
Department, built up of military officers in charge of treasure, 
is incompatible with our Parliamentary system. The proposal 
to brinff the Commander-in-chief and his staff to the War 

* Tbe Abyssinian expedition, though marked by a prompt and bril¬ 
liant success “which does great honour to its commanders, was, in a 
financial point of view, a very novel and dangerous precedent; for it 
was the first time that a British army took rlic field freed from all 
Parliamentary control over its expenditure. Extraordinary and unli¬ 
mited powers were given to Lord Napier of Magdala, unchecked either 
by the Government at home or by the Indian Government; and no¬ 
thing remained in the end but for the British taxpayer to pay the bill. 
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Department, merged into one oflicc with, and therefore subor¬ 
dinate to, the Secretary of State, would, whilst the present 
holders retain office, only intensify military supremacy, and on 
their reUrement place the patronage of the army in the hands 
of the Commons. Between the responsible and executive 
Ministers would not all security be lost ? Who would dare to 
impeach or censure a Minister upheld by the army, and how 
dare one Minister act against its prejudices or its interests in 
the face of a Military Board of Coadjutors ? May we not add 
in the words of Mr. Clode —‘ To abrogate our constitutional 
‘ safeguards leads to revolution, to weaken them leads to danger.’ 

The true function of the Secretary of State for War under 
the British Constitution is that of Conti’ol as distinct from 
Command; the former function is civil and appertains to a 
Parliamentary officer, the latter is military and technical. 
From the want in the minds of the reorganisers of our army 
departments of a clear appreciation of the true constitutional 
position which the Secretary of State for War should occupy, 
in regard to the army, the friction and extravagance in the 
administration of the War Office and Horse Guards has 
arisen; and it is alone by a rigid adherence to the broad line of 
demarcation between the tunctions of the Secretary of State 
and the Commandcr-in-Chicf which we have laid down that 
the difficulties will vanish. 

We have felt it the more inciimljent upon us to draw atten¬ 
tion to the conclusions of the Committee upon whose recom¬ 
mendations the recent changes in the government of the army 
have been made, because the conduct of the War jVIinister in 
one recent instance at least appears to show a forgetfulness of 
constitutional procedure in Parliament. The practice pursued 
by the Cabinet on any augmentation of the forces is Avithin the 
knowledge of most members of any parliamentary experience, 
and from the reign of William HI. it has been uniform. The 
policy of the Crown and of the Cabinet is communicated to 
both Houses by a Message setting forth the causes calling for 
an augmentation of our land and sea forces. On this policy 
each House by an Address to the Crown has an opportunity of 
debate. Assuming the policy to be approved, and the augmen¬ 
tation to be assented to, the Ministers then, but not till then, 
submit an estimate to or ask for a vote of credit from the 
Commons. By following such a course. Parliament has a free 
opportunity for discussion. But this was not the course taken 
by Ministers at the end of last session. In the absence of 
any definite statement of policy, Mr. Disraeli opened one or 
t^vo somewhat irregular discussions on AVar and Foreign Affairs 
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in the House of Commons^ -while Lord Kussell, quite against 
the Ministers’ wishes, introduced a Militia Bill, in order to 
give their Lordships an opportunity of learning what the 
Cabinet proposed to do for putting the country on a proper 
footing of defence. After these irregular proceedings in both 
Houses, Mr. Cardwell brought in an estimate for 20,000 men 
to be laid on the table of the House of Commons, upon which 
the House of Lords never had an opportunity for expressing its 
opinion at all. 

The subject with which we have undertaken to deal is too 
vast to be thoroughly examined in the limits of this Article. 
It involves not only the safety of the realm from foreign 
enemies, but the preservation of the fundamental principles of 
our Constitution, and with them our liberties. It is the most 
important question which at the present time can occupy the 
attention of statesmen; but we regret to sec that the present 
Government do not aj)pear hitherto to have understood its full 
importance, inasmuch as they have accepted the conclusions 
of a committee of subordinate officers upon matters vital to the 
government of the army, whose report only gives e-vidence of 
this, that these officers have failed to apprehend the consti¬ 
tutional principles upon which our army system has hitherto 
rested—principles.laid down by great statesmen, and approved 
by great generals. These are, we venture with some con¬ 
fidence to affirm, doctrines which the Whig party has con¬ 
tended for the last hundred and seventy years; and although 
we ardently desire to see the organisation of the army placed 
on a far more efficient and popular footing, there is no reason 
to purchase that advantage by a sacrifice of any of the con¬ 
stitutional checks which have been placed upon the adminis¬ 
tration and command of her Majesty’s forces. 
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Art. IX.—1. The Earthly Paradise. By William Mokkis. 

Parts I.—IV. London : 1869-70. 

2. The Life and Death of Jason. A Poem. By WiLLlAM 

Morris. London: 1868. 

OT many men have been more richly endowed with the 
gift of song than the author of the beautiful iJoems which 
are here woven together as a garland of flowers gathered in 
an earthly Paradise. Not many poets have so successfully 
schooled themselves to rest content with the mere appearances 
of things ; and hence it is that, while he professes to seek only 
to draw forth sw^eet music from a harp which could scarcely be 
swept by more skilful fingers, he has succeeded iu impressing 
on all his utterances the character of the j)hiloso[)hy, which re¬ 
gards the outward aspect of things as all that may be known 
about them. This success he has achieved, not by any efforts 
to fathom the depths and measure the varying currents of 
human thought. His purpose is rather to watch the movements 
or the calms on the surface of the waters, without an ansAver 
to the (question of that inner life Avhich dwells beneath it. 
Thus while his words flow on in streams soft as any which 
might come from the lyre of Hermes or the reed of Pan, they 
carry Avith them the burden of a strange Avearincss and sadness. 

In truth, the exquisite simplicity and grace of Mr. Morris’s 
poems are the fruit of cousummate art and skill. The subjects 
Avhich he has chosen arc Avith few excc2)tions subjects Avhich have 
been already handled by the Homeric and Orjihic 2 )oets, by 
Pindar and Stcsichorus, by Sophocles aud JCuripides. They 
are, in other AA'^ords, the stories Avith AAdiich the bards of the Greek 
heroic age charmed their countrymen, aud Aviiich in the hands of 
the tragic and lyric i)oets Avere made vehicles of the highest 
lessons of 2)olitical or ethical Avisdom, or means of imparting 
the jnirest and most intense delight. These stories Mr. Morris 
has told again, professedly with the latter of these tAvo piu’poses 
only, lie speaks of himself enii)hatically as ‘ the idle singer of 
‘ an em])ty day; ’ and, as Ave read talc after tale, it Avould be vain 
to attribute to him the fixed design by Avhich Mr. Tennyson has 
Avorked the several parts of the Arthurian story into one mag¬ 
nificent Avholc. But as our thoughts rest on the Medea and 
Alcestis of Mr. ISIorris, avc cannot banish from our minds the 
images of tlie Medea aud Alcestis of Euriiiides, and we are led 
to contrast the atmosphere in which these creatures of Greek 
inaagiuation move, with that iu Avhich the same forms arc ex¬ 
hibited to U8 by the modern poet. Probably none have sought 
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more earnestly to relate these stories simply as stories, and 
certainly none have imparted to them a more touching charm. 
The Arthur of Mr. Tennyson is manifestly the cmbodment of 
the highest Christian chivalry, and the Prometheus of Shelley 
is the man Avho strives against injustice and wrong in all ages 
and in all countries; these poems may therefore be regarded 
from a point of view lofty and immutable. Mr. Morris’s tales 
can be submitted to no such criticism. They are put before 
us as ‘murmuring rhymes; ’ insensibility to their delightful 
melodies would argue a strange coldness to versification. Yet, 
while we give up ourselves to the spell of the enchanter as at 
the waving of his Avand the scenes change and each creation of 
his plastic poAver comes before us, it is impossible to rest under 
it. It may not be fair to compare a poet Avith other poets, but 
it can scarcely be unfair to compare him Avith himself; and if 
Mr. Morris’s purpose has been only to charm away the hours 
Avheu ‘ feeling kindly unto all the earth,’ Ave 

‘ Grudge every minute as it jkishos hy, 

]Made the more mindtiil tluit the sweet days die,’ 

AVC cannot help marking the signs Avhich seem to show the 
channel in which the thoughts of the poet have been running, 
or sometimes pausing to reflect hoAV far it may be Avise to 
follow in the same path. 

The melody of Mi*. Morris’s verse is so sweet, the movement 
so smooth, that wc care as little to assume the attitude of critics 
towards these poems as to analyse our feelings Avhile wc Avatch 
the light playing on calm Avaters beneath a cloudless summer 
sky. Some flaAvs may doubtless be found—a fcAV false rhymes, 
a fcAV sentences Avhich differ from prose only in the recurrence 
of the same sound at the cud of each couplet, and, more 
frequently, a certain vuggedness and faultiness of scanning. 
With Mr. Morris, ‘ real ’ is invariably a monosyllable, and 
* really ’ a dissyllable. But Ave need not give instances of 
defects Avhich, after all, arc little more than the purposed dis¬ 
cords of the musician. While avc accompany Mr. Morris Ave 
roam through an enchanted land; and Ave are too much con¬ 
tented Avith the beauty of the scenes before us to dwell on the 
neutral tints or the fcAV unshapely objects which in no way 
mar their loveliness. 

The tales related in the ‘ Tlarthly Paradise ’ are strung to¬ 
gether on a very simple framework. The horrors of a wasting 
plague at Micklegarth giA'c strength and shape to the vague 
dreams of a hai)pier laud far away to the West, with Avhich 
some of its people had been wont to solace thcmsglvcs Avhile 
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serving among the Varangian guards at Ilyzantiuin; and the 
learned squire Nicholas, whose betrotlied is ready to follow 
him over the world, makes a vow with the Swabian Lawrence 
and others, that they will at once set out and never give up 
their search for this land, 

‘ Till death or life have set their hearts at rest.’ 

In the English Channel they fall in with the fleet of Edward III. 
and the Black Prince, who gives them some lines of writing, 
lest they should find it hard to deal Avith some of his people 

‘ who pass not for a word 

Whate’er they deem may hold a hostile sAVord.’ 

lint the story of the A'oyage, until they descry a ucav land, 
differs little, if at all, from the story of Columbus and his men, 
or of t)tlicrs Avho have w^andered through unknoAvn seas led on 
chiefly by their hopes atul fancies. It is the old tale of eager 
anticipation and Avild enjoyment, folloAved by blank depression 
and dismay; but Avhcr», after surmounting dangers not less 
terrible than those Avhich Ulysses encountered in the land of 
the Lmstrygoniaus or the dwelling of Circe, after escaping from 
an ocean of misery, in Avhich they had grown to be like devils 
and learnt what man sinks to 

‘ When every pleasure from his life is gone,’ 

they come at last to a land Avherc the simple folk, taking them 
to be gods, treat them as kings, avc may Avell doubt Avhether 
the insane yearning for an earthly home AA'here there is no 
deatli can live on in the hearts of men who had already num¬ 
bered their threescore years and ten. But this passion to escape 
from Death is the burden of Mr. Morris’s poems. From the 
Prologue to the Epilogue of the ‘ Earthly Paradise,’ Avhich 
(includes the fourth and last part, his ancient mariners arc 
described as men who 

‘ deemed all life accurst 
By that cold oversliadowing threat—the end.’ 

If the delights of a life not Avithout some likeness to that of the 
Lotos-eaters still left, as it might Avell leave, them dissatisfied, 
the longing would surely be rather for the old home, where they 
might once again hear the old familiar speech. But though after 
a time their life seemed to them once more ‘ trivial, poor, and 
* vain,’ not a thought is given to Norway; and the one desire is 
still to find the country where the old may become young again, 
and the young may not die. They Avould be fools and victims, 
and the veiled prophet was not wanting to lure them on to their 
destruction. From the horrible captivity which follows they 
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escape at last, only to see their numbers dwindle quickly away 
from sickness of body and mind, until Nicholas, the most learned 
and the most besotted of them all, dies and is left beneath the 
trees upon the nameless shore, and the scanty remnant is at 
length brought to a shining city in a distant sea, where they 
hear not the language of Norway, but the softer sounds of that 
tTi’eck tongue to which they had listened long ago in Byzan¬ 
tium. Here, kindly Avelcomed by the grey-haired elders, 
they feel that their earthly wanderings are done, and their 
j«mrney to the grave must now be 

‘ like those days of later imtunin-tido, 

When he who in soino town may chance to bide 
Opens the window for the balmy air, 

And seeing the golden hazy sky so fair, 

And from some city garden hearing still 
The wheeling rooks the air Avith music fill, 

SAveet hopeful music, thinketh, Is this spring, 

Surely the year can scarce be perishing ? 

But then he leaves the clamour of the town, 

And sees the Avdthered scanty leaves fall doAvn, 

The half-ploughed field, the floAverless garden-plot, 

The dark full stream by summer long forgot, 

The tangled hedges Avhere relaxed and dead 
The tAvining plants their Avithered berries shed, 

And feels theroAvith the treachery of die sun. 

And knoAvs the pleasant time is Avell-nigh done.’ 

This mournful sound of autumn-tide runs as a keynote 
through all the tales AA'hich the city ciders and these storm- 
tossed men relate to each other, and Avhich are here woven into 
the chaplet of the ‘ Earthly Paradise.’ They may be tales 
which tell of high hopes and heroic deeds; they may paint the 
joys of the young and the mighty achievements of fearless 
men ; but the shadow of death is on these ‘ murmuring rhymes ’ 
Avhich 

‘ Beat with light wing against the ivory gate, 

Telling a tale not too importunate 
To those who in the sleepy region stay; ’ 

and the touch of the very fingers of death alone stirs within us 
whatever sense of life there may be left. If it be hard to say 
whether the music of Mr, Morris’s song carries with it more of 
pleftfure than of pain, the pleasure must at the least be that of 
meii who. sit at the banquet-table in the presence of the veiled 
skeleton, and the enjoyment that of the youth who is bidden 
to rejoice because all is vanity and vexation of spirit, and 
because the hour will soon come when the bowl shall be broken 
at the fountain. That ‘ the idle singer of an empty day,’ who 
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has here woven together some blossoms which lay before his 
footsteps * in a floAvery land, fair beyond words,’ 

‘ Not jilucked by him, not overfresli or bright,’ 

has given iis melodics of exquisite sweetness, it would be mere 
ingratitude to deny; but the music of this Earthly Paradise is 
mournful because it is so earthly. Whether the tale be that of 
Perseus victorious over every enemy who seeks to bar his way, 
or of Alcestis going forth in all the Ireshness of youth to the dark 
land whither her husband should have gone, or of Ogier the 
Dane, who rises from his charmed sleep to strike a blow for 
the land where the great Karl had reigned ; whether it be the 
legend of Jason turning deliberately from the old love to the 
new, or of Psyche toiling on with the very sickness of hope 
deferred in her search for the glorious being on whom her eyes 
had but for one moment rested, there is everywhere the same 
thought that gladness is only gladness because it is dogged by 
decay and change. The lesson may be true ; but the penalty 
for the iteration of it is a monotony ^vhich disposes rather for 
drowsiness than enjoyment; and the n'ords by Avhich it is en¬ 
forced leave on the mind the impression of a faith altogether 
less hopeful than that of the poets who told these tales long ago 
in their old land, and of w'hoin we are wont to speak as heathens. 

The truth is that Mr. Morris never cares to lift his eyes 
from the earth, except to the visible heaven in which we may 
see the glories of dawn and sunset; and only on this earth and 
under this heaven is there any real hope and any real joy for 
man. Por the agonies involved in the constant flux and reflux 
of human affairs the only remedy lies in the ‘ crucible of time,* 

* that tempers all things well, 

That worketh pleasure out of pain, 

And out of ruin golden gain.’ 

But for the individual man the language of the poet through¬ 
out is not only that of resignation to a doom of absolute ex¬ 
tinction after a short sojourn here, but of the philosophy which 
makes this extinction the one justification of merriment. The 
cornel-wood image stands in the city of Rome 

* For twice a hundred years and ten, 

While many a band of striving men 
Were driven betwixt woe and mirth 
Swiftly across the weary earth. 

From nothing unto dark nothing; ’ 

and the fact that a log of wood %vill last 

‘ While many a life of man goes past. 

And all is over in short space,’ 
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is a reason for not fearing what any son of man can doj and for 
being 

‘ mcriy while we ma}', 

For men much qviicker jmiss away ’ 

than tJio tablet on whicli a tale is written. It is true that it is 
a wicked sorcerer who asks 

‘ who knoweth certainly 
What haps to ns when ave are dead ?’ 

and answers 

‘ Truly, I think, by likelihood, 

Nought haps to ns of good or bad. 

Therefore on earth will I be glad 
A short space, free from hope or fear.’ 

But everyavhere the signs are manifest that to the mind of the 
poet the future jn’esents tlie same utter blank, and that life is 
not merely a mystery but an unsubstantial and tvearisome 
dream. This is the cold comfort administered by Phoebus 
Apollo to Admetus, when he tells him 

‘ The times change, and I cun see a day. 

When all thy happiness sliall fade aw.ay. 

And yet be merry. Strive not with the end, 

Thou canst not change it; 

and 'ivhcn the end comes, it swallows up the thought of all 
other things. Trust or reliance in a loving Father, or even in 
a guiding Mind, there had been none; and with the fading 
away of hope the last props give way, 

‘ When dealh copres to stare 
Full in men’s faces and the truth lays bare. 

How can we then have wish for anything 
But unto life that gives us all to cling ? ’ 

Hence, although great things are said of the power of love, it 
is not easy to think of a love stronger than death. Love is 
bounded by the limits of time, and derives its strength from 
the certainty of coming separation which shall last for ever. 
In the words of Admetus to Alcestis, 

‘ O love, a little time we have been one. 

And if wc now are twain, Aveep not therefore; ’ 

or of Cupid to Psyche, 

< Time will go 

Over thine head, and thou mayest mingle yet 
The bitter and the sweet, nor quite forget, 

Nor quite remember, till those things shall seem 
; The wavering memory of a lovely dream.’ 
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There is notliing solid, nothing real anywhere; and life itself 
is but a mirage which lasts a little longer than the mocking 
pai*adise of the desert. It is not here and there only that the 
same chords arc struck. The one burden runs through all. 
We have it in the beautiful song in Ogier the Dane:— 

‘ By the white-flowered haAvthom brake, 

Love, be merry for my sake; 

Twine the blossoms in niy hair. 

Kiss me where I am most fair; 

Kiss me, love, for Avho knoweth 
What thing coineth after death ? ’ 

The placid resignation of the lover passes into something like 
the impassiveness of the mystic :— 

* Shall we weep for a dead day. 

Or set sorrow in our wav ? 

Hidden by my golden hair, 

Wilt thou weep that sweet days wear ? 

Kiss me, love, lor who hnoAvctli 
What thing cometh after death ?’ 

Rejoicing in the love of the Icelander Kiartan, the beautiful 
sister of the Norwegian Olaf still casts not away 

' From out her heart thought of the coming day, 

When all should be aa it had never been, 

And the vrild sea should roll its waves between 
His grey eyes and her weary useless tears; ’ 

and the same lesson is preached still more pointedly when 
Perseus rescues Andromeda from the dragon:— 

‘ Love while ye may ; if twain grow into one, 

’Tis for a little while: the time goes by, 

No hatred ’twixt the pair of friends doth lie, 

No troubles break their hearts,—and yet, and yet — . 

How could it be ? we strove not to forget; 

Iladicr in vain to that old time we clung, 

Its hopes and wishes round our hearts we hung: 

We played old parts, we used old names,—in vain, 

We go our ways, and twain once more are twain ; 

Let pass,—at latest when we come to die, 

Then shall the fashion of the world go by/ 

This cold consolation^ couched in words whose music is sweet 
as that of a dream, is introduced somewhat gratuitously into 
a myth which, unlike those of Phoebus, Theseus, Dionysos, 
Heracles, or Jason, knows nothing of inconstancy or foigetful- 
ness. From first to last Perseus is bent on avenging his 
mother’s wrong; and with him DanaS returns in glory to the 
land from which she had been cast forth with her babe into the 
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unpitying sea. From first to last his love is given unvaryingly 
to the maiden whom he had rescued on the Libyan sands from 
the jaws of the merciless monster. 

How thoroughly the same strain pervades these poems we 
may see by comparing almost any one portion of them with 
another. When Jason, in the full exultation of early man¬ 
hood, undertakes the quest of the Golden Fleece, he still 
thought 

‘ When sixty years are gone at most, 

Then will all pleasure and all pain be lost, 

Although my name indeed be cjvst about 
From hill to temple, amid song and shout; 

So let me now be merry with the best.’ 

When, at the beginning of March, the poet rejoices in the out¬ 
burst of a new spring, he asks 

‘ Ah ! what begetteth all this storm of bliss, 

But death himself, who, crying solemnly 
K’eu from the heart of sweet forgetfulness, 

Bids us, “ Rejoice, lest pleasureless yo die; 

'Within a little time must ye go by. 

Stretch forth your open hands, and while ye live 
Take all the gifts that death and life may give,’’ ’ 

It is the old maxim, ‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
* die.’ Hence, although almost every story is a tale of love, 
whether happy or unrequited, all exhibit the same type. In 
each case it is the armed Eros who pierces his victim, and 
holds him as the captive of his bow and spear. If we have 
ecstatic unions and unimaginable bliss, this joy is the fruit of 
a glance or a touch. The love, in short, is both sudden and 
physical; and we look in vain for anything more. While 
Medea, at her father’s bidding, is telling Jason of the perils to 
be surmounted before he can win the Golden Fleece, 

‘ Love came unseen, and cast his golden yoke 
About them both, and sweeter her voice grew 
And softer ever, as betwixt them flew 
'With fluttering wings the new-born strong desire; ’ 

and, when coming to offer him her aid in the quest, she ex¬ 
presses her dread of the wrath of .^etes after the departure 
of llie Argonauts, the words rush to the lips of Jason, 

< By this unseen delight 
Of thy fair body, may I rather burn. 

Not may the flame die ever, if I turn 
Back to my hollow ship, and leave thee here. 

Who in one minute art become so dear, 
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Thy limbs so longed for, that at Last 1 know 
Why men have been content to suifer woe 
Past telling, if the gods but gnmted this 
A little while such lips as tliine to kiss, 

A little while to drink such doqj delight.’ 

So is it again when, sated with the exacting love of the wise 
Colcliian woman, Jason first sees the brilliant Glance. jS'o 
sooner have her fingers touched his than he forgets 

^ all the joys that he had ever known ; 

And when her hand left his hand with the ring 
Still in the palm, like some lost stricken thing 
He stood and stared, as from his ej^es she passed ; 

And from tliat hour all fear away was cast, 

All memory of the past time, all regret 
For days that did those changed days beget; 

And there Avithal adown the wind he flung 
^J’he love whereon his yearning heart once hung,’ 

So is it with Accontius when first he sees the Delian maiden 
whom lie is to as liis bride:— 

‘ Then standing there in mazed wise, 

He saAv the black-heart tulips bow 
Before her knees, as wavering now 
A half stop unto him she made, 

With a glad cry, though half afraid, 

He stretched his arms out, and the twain 
E’en at the birth of love’s great i>ain, 

Each unto each so nigh were gi'own, 

That little lacked to make them one, 

That little lacked that they should be 
Wedded that hour, knee touching knee, 

Cheek laid to cheek.’ 

So, again, when, in the story of the Lovers of Gudrun, Thor- 
gerd, Kiartan’s sister, seeks to excite his love for Hcfna, she 
can think of no other way of attaining her end than by saying 

^ if I were a man, not old or wise, 

Methinks I should remember wide grey eyes, 

Lips like a scarlet thread, skin lily white, 

Hound chin, smooth brow ’neatli the dark hair’s delight, 

Fair neck, hands, and dainty limbs well hid, 

Since imto most of men doth fate forbid 
To hold them as their own.’ 

In all this there is not much in haimony with the thought and 
feelings, perhaps even with the ethics, of our own day; and, 
as we are compelled in some degree to measure humanity by 
our own standard, we may fairly say that such words as these 
possess no great hmnan interest. It is for this reason that 
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although Mr. Morris is already one of the most voluminous of 
poets, and has a m.arvellous power of imagery and diction, we 
question whether Iiis works will attain great popularity or pass 
to lasting fame. They Lack entirely the divine element, 
which touches in its power the human heart, and makes the 
poet, like itself, immortal. Yet of all the old stories which 
Mr. Morris has related again in the ‘ Earthly Paradise,’ and 
not a few of which may be resolved even into grotesque ab¬ 
surdities, there is probably not one which fails to exercise 
over us an indescribable fascination. They are talcs which 
have been told for ages on ages in almost every land, and on 
which have been built the great fabrics of the epic and tragic 
l)oets of old time. They arc tales which mingle possible events 
with things impossible, and exhibit characters which we can 
conceive as those of real men by the side of others which 
must be to us simply unmeaning. But, although the possible 
.and the impossible elements of the story are so mingled to¬ 
gether that no attempt to separate or decompose them can be 
successful, we cannot say that our interest is excited only by 
the words and deeds of those who are manifestly represented 
as of our own flesh and blood, and not at all by the joys and 
sufferings of beings who, if they have any existence, belong to 
another sphere of life. We do feel moved by the sorrow of 
Zeus when he mourns that Sarpedon, his bright and beautiful 
child, must die; and we smile no smile of contempt when the 
poet tells us how the tears, great as drops of blood, fell from 
the sky when the brave Lycian chieftain was smitten by the 
spear of Patroclos, how Phmbus bathed the body in the stream 
of Simoeis, and how, as the first flush of dawn lit up the sky, the 
Powers of Sleep and Death laid him on the threshold of his 
Eastern home nigh to the banks of the golden river. We can 
feel the woes of Psyche, as she wanders on in all but hopeless 
misery in her search for the beautifVil being whom her envious 
sisters had slandered to her as an unsightly monster; and if 
the story of AphroditS weeping for the lovely Adonis done to 
death by the wild-boar’s tusk be too sensuous for northern 
taste, no such flaw mars the pathos of the tales which tell us 
how Baldur and the heroic Helgis, smitten down in the fulness 
of youth and beauty, rise again to a renewed life and strength 
which should never waste away. But, if we would raise our 
enjoyfiaent of these stories to the highest point, we must take 
them simply as they are. Any attempts to define sharply the 
boundaries which separate the human from the divine are as 
wise as the efforts of the man who might think to heighten the 
butterfly’s beauty by brushing the dowh from its wmgs. 
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There can be no doubt that the attempt to treat the actors 
in the old tales as specimens of human character has done much 
towards blinding us to the real beauty of the tales themselves, 
and that this attempt in the case of legends which we arc 
in the habit of regarding as nearer to our time and as framed 
by men whose thoughts were more akin to our own, can be 
made onlv at the cost of more or less serious moral mischief. 
Mr. Morris is well aware of this, and he is careful before be¬ 
ginning some of his stories to warn us that they are dreams and 
no histories of men who ever lived; but he touches on doubtful 
ground when he adds— 

‘ Yet as in dremns 

Of' known things still wo dre.am, whatever gleams 
Of unknown light may make them strange, so here 
Our clrejimland story holdeth such things dear, 

And such things loathed, as w’e do : else, indeed, 

Were all its marvels nought to help our need ’ 

If we follow the beautiful rhymes in which ‘ the idle singer 
‘ of .an empty day ’ introduces us to his fairy garden, we must 
believe that we have no needs to help; but if we have, then 
it may fairly be doubted whether some or any of the p()ct’s 
legends will stand the test Avhich ho has himself laid down. 
Taken in its bare outlines, few myths are more repulsive than 
that of the maiden who stakes her person on the issue of a 
race in which the penalty for the unsuccessful lover is instant 
death by the headsman’s axe, and who day by day sees human 
blood poured out with eyes unmoved and heart untroubled. 
Nor can the magic of the poet’s verse at all reconcile us to 
the thought of the pitiless being who, armed with superhuman 
])owers, can see brave men die for licr sake, until one comes 
who wins her only because he has the special aid of a god. It 
is of little use to tell us of her beauty as, standing at the 
starting-post, 

‘ She seemed all earthly matters to forget, 

Of all tormenting lines her face was clear ; 

Her Avide grey eyes iipon the goal Avere set, 

Culm and umnoved as though no soul Avere near ; ’ 

Or again hoAv, Avhen she had reached the goal, she stood 

‘ breathing like a little child 
Amid some Avarlike clamour laid asleep, 

For no victorious joy her red lips smiled, 

Her cheek its wonted freshness did but keep : 

No glance lit up her clear grey eyes and deep, 

Though some divine thought softened all her liice, 

As once more rang the trumpet through the place.’ 
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We remember that this divine thought is no thought of pity 
for the victim whose head falls at the trumpet blast; and if 
we judge by any human standard, we turn aside from the 
maiden as we should from the ferocious rites which marked 
the devil-worship of Artemis Tauropola or the Spartan Iphi- 
geneia. But although the poet speaks of Atalanta as reared 
up, like Helen, to be * a kingdom’s curse,’ and as making her 

‘ city’s name accurst 
Among all mothers for its craelty,’ 

he docs not wish us so to dwell upon this thought as to kill all 
our sympathy for her when the Avarm human feeling Avakes 
up in her heai't as Milanion, by the help of a god, and by this 
help alone, at last outruns her. Neither do Ave Avish it. But 
Ave can avoid this only by ceasing to look upon her as human 
at all. The beauty of the tale cannot be questioned, but 
neither can avc question the beauty of those many other talcs 
ill Avhich AVC find the tAA'o thoughts that furnish the frameAvork 
of the story of Atalanta—the idea, namely, of the maiden 
Avhom hundreds stake their lives to Avin, and the idea of the 
suitors Avho meet their death until in due time comes the man 
destined to Avin her. Some of these stories have been wedded 
to verse by modern as Avell as by ancient poets; and if the 
beauty of their Avork must be measured by the degree of their 
fidelity to the ideas Avhich lie at the root of these stories, we 
can but wonder at the magic power which those ideas have 
exercised on poets Avho seem to haA'c scarcely felt a temptation 
even to modify them. 

In the ‘ Doom of King Acrisius ’’ Mi*. Morris handles a sub¬ 
ject Avhich might furnish materials for many ex>ics, and Avhich is 
handled by himself more than once in other poems. The child 
Perseus is also ‘ the Man born to be King; ’ and none Avill 
read the tAvo tales as the one follows the other, without seeing 
that the framcAvork in both is the same and that not a fcAV of 
the incidents correspond. No beauty can exceed that of Danac, 
no grace surpass that of her child Perseus, the pure hero, Avhose 
office it is to redress wrong and punish the evil-doers. Here then 
is the chord struck Avhich excites our human synqiathy; but 
Ave cannot rest on this or on the love of Perseus for the Libyan 
maiden, as we wander along in the midst of Avonders, marvel¬ 
lous as any in Arabian story, which tempt us continually to 
stray into the many other regions Avherc avc may survey the 
same scenes and hear the same sounds. The temptation is 
the stronger, because the points of likeness between the several 
tales heighten their charm; and thus avc may IblloAv the ‘ idle 
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‘ singer ’ through his ‘ murmuring rhymes,’ being well assured 
that the imagery of his stories will at each step recall other 
scenes in the enchanted land. 

We feel ourselves in the old and well-known paths as we 
read 

‘ There on the sill she laid her slender hand, 

And, looking seaward, pensive did she stand, 

And seemed as though she waited for the Sun 
To bring her news her misery was done; 

At last he came, and over the green sea 
] lis golden road shone out right gloriously. 

And into Danae’s face his glory came 
And lit her softly waving hair like flame. 

Ibit in his light slie held out both her hands. 

As though he brought her from some fiir off lauds 
Healing for iill her great distress and woe.’ 

In the incidents that follow, Mr. Morris adheres more strictly 
to the old legend, which shows with singular clearness how tho¬ 
roughly the elements of European folic lore were knoAvn to the 
nurses and poets of' ancient Hellas. 

In the rescue of Andromeda Ave approach the true Avork of 
all heroes; and Mr. Morris’s dragon, Avhich is very Avell de¬ 
scribed, may serve excellently as a tyi)c of all the monsters 
slain by Theseus, Heracles, Bellerophon, or Jason, by Cadmus, 
CEdipus, St. George, or Feridun. True to himself, ISIr. Morris 
closes the scene in Avhich Perseus first sees and Avins his bride 
by Avords Avhich, put into the month of Andromeda, throAv over 
it the shadoAV of future darkness:— 

‘ O love, to think that love can pass aAvay, 

That soon or late to us shall come a day 
Wheu this .shall be forgotten ! e’en this kisi. 

That makes us noAv forget the high God’s blifa.s, 

And sons of men Avith all their misei ics.’ 

Mr. Morris introduces us into a very garden of delights Avhen 
he tells us again the often-told story of Psyche—the history of 
lovers severed by the malice of others almost as soon as they 
are Aved, and retaining no other consolation than the thought 
that it is 'better to have loved and lost than ncA'cr to have 
‘ loved at all.’ If to explain the hati'cd of Aphrodite for Psyche 
Mr. Morris has departed from the ordinary story, liis language 
still shoAvs that her jealousy of the fair niaiden is but another 
form of the jealousy of Eos in the story of Proevis. Psyche is 
receiving at aU hands tlie Avorship Avhich should be reserved 
for the Queen of Beauty only: she is a maid 
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‘ Whom any amorous man this day would kiss 
As gladly as a goddess like to me ; 

And though I know an end to this must be, 

When white and red and gold are waxen grey 
Down on the earth, while unto me one day 
Is as another, yet behold, my son, 

And go through all my temples one by one, 

And look what incense rises unto me; 

Hearken the talk of sailors from the sea 
Just landed, ever will it be the same, 

“ Hast thou then seen her? ”’ 

The Love-God promises obedience; but his cruel purpose gives 
■way to a feeling of absorbing rapture when he comes upon the 
desolate Psyche, who has sunk to sleep beneath the weight of 
her sorrow. The god kneels beside her as she slumbers, and 
the picture, sensuous though it may be, is full of beauty:— 

‘ From place to place Love followed her that day, 

And ever fairer to his eye she grew, 

So that at last, when from her bower he /Icav, 

And undcmcitth his feet the moonlit 
Went shepherding liia waves disorderly, 

1 le swore that of all gods and mcMi, not one 
Should hold her in his arms but he alone; 

That she should dwell with him in glorious wise, 

Like to a goddess in some paradise ; 

Yea, he would get from Father Jove this grace, 

That she should never die, hut her sweet face 
And wonderful lair body should endure 
Till the foundations of the mountains sure 
Were molten in the sea.* 

After a long and grievous pilgrimage—after tasks wholly 
beyond human powers, in ■which, like the wandering princes 
and maidens of folk lore in like case, she is aided by birds and 
beasts whom she has befriended, this consummation is at last 
brought about; but although to do full justice to the way in 
which Mr. Morris has told the story, we should have to quote 
the whole of it, we must pause for awhile to look on the picture 
of the beautiful maiden "who leaves the abode of lost love and 
happiness, with a weight of misery not to be described in words, 
yet nerved by a purpose which no earthly power could conquer 
or turn aside: — 

‘ Thenceforth her back upon the world she turned, 

As she had known it; in her heart there burned 
Such deathless love, that still untired she went; 

The huntsman dropping down tlie woody bent 
In the still evening saw her ixissing by, 

And for her beauty fain would draw anigli, 
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But yet durst not; the shepherd on the down, 

Wondering, would shade his eyes with fingers brown, 

As on the hill’s brow, looking o’er the lands, 

She stood with strained eyes and clas})&d hands. 

While the wind blew the raiment from her feet; 

The wondering soldier her grey eyes would meet, 

That took no heed of him, and drop his own ; 

Like a thin dream she passed the clattering town; 

On the thronged (juays she watched the ships come in. 
Patient, amid the strange outlandish din; 

Unscared, she saw the sacked town’s miseries, 

And marching armies passed before her eyes. 

And still of her the god had such a care, 

None did her wrong, although alone and fair 
Through rough and smooth she wandered many a day. 

Till all her hope had well-nigh passed away.’ 

From this image of purely spiritual beauty, the loveliness of 
Una which the touch of neither man nor beast may mar, the 
poet takes us with consummate art to the sensuous home of the 
Paphian Queen,— 

*• AVhoso beauty sole had lighted up the place,’ 

where the maidens danced in the house made beautiful with 
gold. 

^ A crown there was upon lier glorious head, 

A garland round about her girdlestead, 

Where matchless wonders of the hidden sea 
Were brought together and set wonderfully. 

Naked she was of all ei.-e, but her hair 
About her body rippled here and there, 

And lay in heaps upon the golden seat, 

And even brushed the gold cloth where her feet 
Lay amid roses,—ah ! how kind she seemed, 

Wliat depths of love from out her grey eyes streamed.* 

But tlic kindness and the love are not for those who approach 
her too nearly in their beauty; and her unconscious rival 
bleeds beneath her cruel scourges, until the time comes when 
Psyche must drink the draught which after her grievous 
sorrows is to render her immortal. 

We must hasten through the other scenes of the ^ Earthly 
^ Paradise,’ We must not be tempted to linger amidst the 
beauties of the legend of the brave Ogier, some portion of 
whose story Mr. Morris tells again in his charming poem of the 
‘ Land East of the Sun.’ But the simple hero of the 'Lund 
^ East of the Sun ’ comes back, not like Ogier, to the scenes 
erf his ancient glory and renown, but like Psyche for a long 
and agonising quest, which lasts until the spell is broken 
VOL. CXXXIII. NO. CCLXXI. , S 
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by the utterance of the magic name of the land where lie finds 
again the love whom he had lost. In the fourth part of the 
work, recently published, the legend of Bellcrophon appears 
again, in Argos and in Lycia ; but in our judgment the ‘ Ring 
‘ given to Venus ’ is the most attractive portion of this volume, 
and one of the most perfect t)f Mr. Morris’s coin])ositions, for 
he avoids in it his two besetting sins of despondency and pro¬ 
lixity. 

From this banquet in the halls of Fairyland we turn to the 
most powerful of the stories told in the ‘ Earthly Paradise,’ and 
the rnost human. In the poem which tells the story of Gudrun 
and her lovers we have the working only of liuinan ])assions; but 
of the result we arc bound to say plainly that it is more repulsive 
and more shocking to our moral sense than any incidents of 
the stories which professedly carry us out of the region of human 
ethics. The Gudrun of this terrible draina is not the Gudrun 
of the Volsung and Niblung legend, although she is one 

‘ "Whose birth the wondering world no more would blame 
Than her’s who erst called T 3 'ndaTna her sire, 

What hearts soe’er, what roof-trees she might fire, 

What hearts soe’er, A^'hat hearths she might leave cold, 

Before the ending of the talc be told.’ 

If we choose to sup on horrors, knowing them to be impossible 
or unreal, it may perhaps be well. If we take these horrors 
as in any sort true pictures of the society of an historical age, 
it is not w ell; and the claim which Mr. Morris has put forward 
for the substantially historical character of the Grettir Saga, 
a story of like complexion, justifies some further comments on 
a poem, to the beauty and power of which we can have no 
wish to shut our eyes. 

The course of Gudiain’s future life is revealed to her, while 
she is yet a girl, by Guest the Wise ; but our concern is not 
with the predictions but with the incidents of her strange 
career. The first is her marriage with Thorvald, wdiom she 
weds without feeling for him a spark of affection, but only 
because it was too much trouble to say ‘ no ’ for ever. The 
man is coarse; but his coarseness must of itself reflect on the 
dioice of a maiden who had growm up to ‘ perfect womanhood.’ 
He is also rough and passionate, and 

‘ As ever gloomed before hie eyes,’ 

he is moved by some not altogether unnatural or inexcusable 
, anger against the woman who, at the first, was at the least as 
much to blame as himself, and far more so in tlie end, when on 
a time it fell 
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‘ That he, most fain indeed to love her well, 

Would she but turn to him, had striven sore 
To gain her love, and yet got nothing more 
Than a taint smile of scorn, ’jieath eyes whose gaze 
Seemed fixed for ever on the hoped-for days 
Wherein he no more shotild have part or lot.’ 

All other feelings are now overpowered by resentment, and 
smiting her on the face in his despair, he rushes out and rides 
away furiously over hill and moor. Gudrun after this behaves 
more kindly to Thorvald, whose wife she continues to be for 
several months, till, when he is gone to the Thing, she rides 
over Avith one man to Batlistcad to tell her tale:— 

‘ And as in thoso days law strained not to hold 
Folk Avhom love held not, or some common tie, 

So her divorce was set Ibrth speedily. 

For mighty Averc her kin.’ 

This is plain speaking; and the thought may be itardoned that, 

if Gudrun, on subsequent occasions, had chosen to set in 

motion the simple machinery Avhich she had shown herself 

so competent to use, she needed not to have undergone the 

miseries of her life, or the i^oet to haA'c related the horrors 

of her history. Freed from Thorvald, she soon marries Thord, 

a man of Avhom nothing more can be said than that he was 

‘ brisk, and br’ave, and fair;’ and the fact Avould seem to imply 

that Avitli Gudrun marriage Avas the end of life rather than 

marriage Avith true love. We are, however, told that ' she 

‘ deemed she loved him well;’ and that things might perhaps 

have continued to run smoothh' had not her husband been 

% 

droAviicd in a summer gale. Her eyes arc next turned to 
Kiartan, a man who is described as the bravest of the brave 
and the fairest of the fair—a man worthy of the love of the 
noblest and best of women. But Gudrun, who had thus far 
shown no unwillingness to run into marriage, now betakes her¬ 
self to other ways; and when her father hints that she might 
do well to take Kiartan as her third husband, 

* She answered nought, but drew her hand away, 

And heavier yet the weight upon her lay 

That thus men spake of her. But, turning vound^ 

Kiartan upon the other hand she foiuid 
Gazing upon her with wide hungry eyes 
And parted lips; then did strange joy surprise 
Her listless heart, and changed her old world was; 

Ere she had time to think, all woo did pass 
Away from her, and still her life grew sweet, 

And scarce she felt the ground beneath her feet, 
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Or knew Avho stood around, or in what place 
Of heaven or earth she was; soft grew her face; 

In tears that fell not yet, her eyes did swim, 

As, trembling, she reached forth her hand to him, 

. And with the shame of love her smooth cheek burned, 

And her lips quivered, as if sore they yearned 
For words they had not learned, and might not know 
Till night and loneliness their form should show.’ 

This is very pretty; but when we remember Avhat she had 
done before, and what she did afterwards, we may well think 
that she might have married him at once, and so made an end 
of the business. Instead of this, wdien Kiartan suggests to his 
bosom friend and foster-brother Bodli Thorlclkson that he 
should get him a wife, and when Bodli, who in secret loves 
Gudrun, says that his sw'ord must bring home a bride, Gudrun 
urges that all three should take a voyage up the Thames or 
Seine. Kiartan, taking up the thought, s.ays that he will go 
with Bodli, and will wed Gudrun when he comes back to Ice¬ 
land full of fame. The next scene show's Kiartan and his 
friend in the court of the sainted Olaf, w’hosc faith they would 
have been willing to adopt, but that they 

‘ know not how their forefathers to call 
Souls damned for over and ever.’ 

" Olaf, however, is less peremptory with them than it was hiS 
wont to be; but when they fail to be convinced by the exposi¬ 
tion of a German bishop, ‘ that seemed both dull and long,’ 
they bring themselves into some jeopardy, from which they are 
delivered by the noble and chivalrous candour of Kiartan. At 
length, both the friends are hallowed at the font, and Kiartan, 
while he says that * nought at all may move his heart from 
‘ Gudrun,’ allows ingebjorg, Olaf’s sister, to fall in love with 
him, until the king, pleased with the affection growing up 
between them, has in heart to raise Kiartan so that he too 
should be a king. A ship is now to sail for Iceland; but Kiar¬ 
tan will not go, the reason given being that he ‘ passed his life, 
‘ fulfilled of praise and love and glory.’ Bodli, whom Kiartan 
charges with a cold message to Gudrun that he had wou great 
honour and bliss, and that they should meet again, tells Gud¬ 
run, in answer to her importunate questionings, that Kiartan 
sits ever by Ingebjorg’s side, and that men said that he should 
wed her and be king; and in so saying he spoke but the plain 
truth. If he thought that Gudrun might now turn from his 
friend to himself, her former history might pardon, or even 
justify, the hope. Kiartan tarries three years in Norway, 
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sending no tidings of himself to Gudrun; but at the end of 
this time he determines to return to Iceland, and goes to bid 
farewell to Ingebjorg, whom 

‘ He loved with a strange love very sore, 

Despite the past and future.' 

We are at a loss to know what name is to be given to this 
kind of love, hoAvever great may be our sympathy with the 
gentle Ingebjorg, who, seeing the tears streaming down his 
cheeks, says in all simplicity— 

‘ Weep, then ! 

If thou, who art the kindest of all men. 

Must sorrow for me, yet more glad were I 

'J'o SCO thee leave jny bower joyfully 

This last time; that when o’er thee sorrow cjime. 

And thought of me therewith, thou niight’st not blame 
My little love tor ever sjuldening tliee. 

Love ! let me say Love once—great .shalt thou be, 

Beloved of all, and dying ne’er forgot.’ 

Kiartan, on reaching Iceland, learns from his sister Thurid 
that Gudrun, incapable, it would seem, of abstaining from 
marriage for more than a few months, is the wife of his friend 
Jlodli, and bursts into the cry— 

‘ () Gudrun, Gudrun, 

Have 1 come back with all the honour Avon 
We talked of, that thou siiidst thou kncAvest well 
Was but for thee—to Avhoin then shall 1 tell 
The tole of that Avell-doing ? And thou, friend. 

How might 1 deem that aught but death should end 
Our love together ? Yea, and even noAv, 

Hoav shall 1 learn to hate thee, friend, though thou 
Art changed into a shadoAV and a lie ?’ 

The Avords sound much like rhodomontade, and Ave can but ask 
hoAv he can speak of Gudrun as his love, when he had but a 
little while before confessed that despite the past and future 
he loved Ingebjorg with a strange love very sore, and in Avhat 
way Bodli had become to him a shadoAv and a lie. If fault 
there were anywhere, it lay now, as before, with Gudrun ; and 
if Kiartan had particularly wished to tell her of his exploits, 
he might have returned Avith Bodli for this purpose; for it 
does not appear that he added greatly to his achievements 
after his friend’s departure, his time being chiefly taken up with 
furnishing fuel for the fire Avhich was to consume the heart of 
Ingebjorg. 

At this point a nevv lover of Kiai'tan is brought on the 
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stage; nor is it to be wondered at that the beautiful Kefna 
should be drawn towards Kiartan, or that Kiartan should speak 
kindly to her. Meanwhile, at Bathstead, Gudrun had received 
the tidings of Kiartan’s return to Iceland, and late in the night 
she leaves her chamber to hold forth to her husband after the 
following fashion:— 

‘Night hides thee not, O Bodli Thorlcikson, 

Nor shall death hide from thee what thou hast done. 

What, thou art grown afraid, thou tremblest then, 

Because T name deatli, seed of fearless men? 

Fear not, I bear no sword, Kiartan is kind; 

He will not slay thee because he was blind, 

And took thee for a true man time agone. 

My curse upon thee ! Know’st tliou how alone 
Thy .deed hath made me ? Dreamest thou what pain 
Burns in me now when he has come suyain ? 

Now, when the loiiged-Jbr Sun lias risen at last 
To light an empty world, whence all has passed 
Of joy and ho]) 0 —great is thy gain herein ! 

A hitter broken thing to seem to win, 

A soul the fruit of lies shall yet make vile, 

A body for thy base lust to delile, 

If thou durst come anigh me any more, 

Now I have curst thee, tliat thy mother bore 
So base a wretch among good men to dwell, 

That thou might’st build me up this liot-walled hell.’ 

It lias been said of Cranuier, that it is difficult to speak our 
mind of the lessons given by him to Edward VI. in the art of 
persecution Avithout calling foul names; but without thus 
assailing Gudrun, the answer to this furious and unseemly out¬ 
burst is, briefly, that Bodli had done nothing but speak the 
truth; that if she felt dissatisfied with his report, her business 
was to ascertain the real state of things by writing to Kiartan, 
or, if need be, by going herself to Norway; that instead of doing 
this, she had chosen to repeat in Bodli’s case what she had 
done tAvice already, and married for the third time Avithout real 
love; that her words meant nothing, for at a later time she 
bore children to Bodli, and that all the difficulty might have 
been settled at once by a resort to that court whose aid she 
had effectually invoked for a far smaller matter, even if her 
words were true, in the case of her first husband, Thorvald. 
It seems almost idle to waste words on this wretched medley 
of unnecessary miseries. Kiartan, we are told, would now sit 
and watch the weary sun go by, 

‘ Feeling as though his heart in him Avere dead.’ 

. He had already made the voyage to Norway once; he had 
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only to make it again to find there a true and devoted woman 
Avhose love would be worth that of a thousand Gudruns. But 
of Ingebjorg there is no further count taken; and because 
Gudrun will not divorce herself from Bodli, Kiartaii weds not 
Ingebjorg but llcfiiiu It would not be easy to find a parallel 
to this mingled baseness and absurdity, unless perhaps we look 
for it to the confessions of Augustine, who sends away the 
long-loved mother of his child because he wishes to marry a 
Milanese lady, and because this lady is still too young, enters 
into another unlawful connexion until she should be old enough 
to marry him. To make the matter even worse, when his 
sister Thurid has told Kiartan the truth about Refna, Kiartan 
with a certain feeling of relief lays himself on his bed, thinking 
of Ingebjorg 

‘ And all the pleasure her sweet Jove had brought 
Wliilci he was with her; and this maid did seem 
Like her come back amidst a happy dream : ’ 

and Kiartan now called himself a Christian. ‘ Ah, well! what 
‘ will you have ? ’ asks Mr. Morris. 

‘ This Avas a man some shreds of joy to save 
From out the wreck, il so be might, to win 
Some garden from the waste and dwell therein. 

And yet lie lingered long, or o’er he told 
His heart that it another name might hold 
With that of the lost Gudrun.’ 

This is intolerable. What wc tvould have is the plain duty of 
a Christian man—Avhich in such a case Avould be, either that 
he should remain as he was, or that, as he could not marry the 
woman whom he had first loved, he should betake himself to 
her whom he professed to love with a strange love great and 
sore. In strict truth, there Avas no wreck and no waste except 
such as he had chosen to make. According to the Icelandic 
ethics of the day, all might be settled on Gudrun’s part by an 
appeal to the divorce court; on his own part, he was bound to 
make Ingebjorg happy and not to make Refna miserable. But 
in point of fact, he had allowed another name to hold his heart 
along with that of Gudrun, if there was but a grain of truth in 
the words which he had spoken of Ingebjorg; nor can we shut 
our eyes to these glaring inconsistencies in an awkwardly con¬ 
structed story. 

We need all our patience to go through the sequel of the 
tale. It is enough to say that a feud is made to spring up be¬ 
tween the house of Bathstead and Kiartan’s house of Herdholt 
—that Kiartan finds it consistent with his Christian profession 
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to han*y his neighbour’s house and steal his cattle, and that in 
the issue 


‘ Gudrun’s five brethren, and three stout men more,’ 


valiantly attack Kiartan and his single attendant in a desolate 
pass, and at length succeed in slaying him, their luck being 
better than that of the eighty assailants of Grettir, who are 
vanquished by that hero as easily as the thousand Philistines 
were smitten by Samson when armed with the jaAv-bone of an 
ass. The rest may be told in few words, but these are not 
tlie less noteworthy. Kefna dies soon of a broken heart; and 
three years later Bodli is slain by Kiartan’s kinsfolk. As to 
Gudrun, 

‘ Avhen Bodli’s sons were men. 

And many things had happed, she Aved again 

and when Thorkcl in his turn had been dead for a long Avhilc, 
she discourses to one of the sons of Bodli on the merits of her 
several husbands. If Ave alloAV, as well we may, when she 
came to speak of one who had not been her husband, that she 
told no more than the bare truth in saying, 

‘ I did the worst to him I loA'ed the most,’ 

Ave must also alloAv that, if these Avords imply blame to herself, 
that blame Avas most fully deserved ; but as Ave can see nothing 
to praise or to love in her life, Ave can find little that is Avhole- 
some in the chronicle of her self-inflicted miseries. 

It may, indeed, be said that if there are horrors here, there 
are horrors also in the story of Jason. But when we get among 
fire-breathing bulls, and men springing up after the sowing of 
dragon’s teeth, and the marvels Avrought by the wise Colchian 
maiden, our thoughts pass at once into another channel, where 
the contrast of the tale of Gudrun with the laws which underlie 
all our social life is not forced upon us; and in the story of 
Jason Mr. Morris has found a subject which he has handled 
Avith even greater skill than the most beautiful of the legends 
selected for the poems of the ‘ Earthly Paradise.’ That this 
poem is tinged with the same tones of thought and feeling 
Avhich pervade all the others, we have already seen ; but here, 
as elseAvhere, the lines in which these feelings are expressed 
are among the most melodious of Mr. Morris’s rhymes. The 
Argonautic legend itself is worked up into a tale of absorbing 
interest; and from the moment when the Olympian Queen 
reveals her loving purpose respecting Jason to the hour when 
he lies doAvn to take his last sleep beneath the divine Argo, we 
are cfuried on with the art of the bard whose strains drive 
away all sleep from the eyes of his hearers. The contrast 
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between the earlier scenes of the story and those in which the 
career of Jason is brought to the end, is drawn with singular 
force. The great -work of Medea is done, and she sits a queen 
besides her crowned king: — 

‘ Yet surely now, if never more again, 

Had she an<l all these folk forgotten pain. 

And idle words to them were Death and Fear ; 

For in the gathering evening could they hear 
The carols of the glad talk through the town 
The song of birds within the garden drown : 

And when the golden sun had gone away, 

Still little darker was the night than day 
Witliout the windows of the goodly hall. 

But many an hour after the night did fall, 

Though outside silence fell on man and beast, 

There still they sate, nor wearied of the feast; 

Yea, ere they parted, glimmering light liad come 
From the lar mountains, nigh the Colchian’s home, 

And in the fwilight birds began to wake/ 

The golden light rests on all, 

‘ And there in happy days, and rest and peace, 

Here ends the winning of the Golden Fleece.’ 

But the winning of the Golden Fleece is not the end of the 
story; and, as though to nerve himself for the great catas¬ 
trophe, Mr. Morris breaks off' into one of the feAv passages in 
which he speaks of himself; nor will his readers think that in 
these lines he advances a claim which savours in the least of 
presumption. 

So ends the winning of the Golden Fleece. 

So ends the tale of that sweet rest and peace, 

That unto Jason and hi.s love befell. 

Another story now my tongue must tell, 

And tremble in the telling. Woitkl that I 

Had but some portion of that mastery 

That from the rose-hung lanes of woody Kent 

Through these five hundred years such songs have sent 

To us who, meslied within this smoky net 

Of unrejoicing labour, love them yet. 

And thou, O master !—yes, my master still, 

Whatever feet have scaled Parnassus’ hill,^ 

Since like thy measures, clear and sweet and strong, 

Thames’ stream scarce lettered, bore the breafn along 
Unto the bastioned bridge, his only chain. 

O master, pardon me, if yet in vain 
Thou art my master, and I fail to bring 
Before men’s eyes the image of the thing 
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My heart is filled with ; thou, whose dreamy eyes 
Beheld the flush to Cressid’s cheeks arise, 

When Troilus rode up the praising street, 

As clearly as they saw thy townsmen meet 
Those who in vineyards of Poitou withstood 
The glittering liorror of the steel-topped wood/ 

Chaucer himself might regard with complacency the work of 
his disciple throughout this poem, and, most of all, in that 
closing scene in which Jason thinks with tenderness of his first 
love and with more than tenderness of the later-won maiden, 

‘ Whose innocent sweet eyes and tender hands 
Made [him] a mocking unto distant lands,’ 

and with high purpose nerving his heart, can still say 

* with the next returning light will I 

Cast off my moody sorrow utterly, 

And once more live my life as in times past, 

And ’mid the chance of war the die will cast.’ 

« 

So, thinking of great flcetls still to be done in other lands, 
and 

‘ gazing still across the sea, 

Heavy with days and nights of misery, 

His eyes waxed dim, and calmer still he grow. 

Still pondering over times and things he knew. 

While now the sun had sunk behind the hill, 

And from a w'hite-thorn nigh a thrush did fill 
The balmy air with echoing minstrelsy, 

And cool the night-wind blew across the sea, 

And round about the soft-winged bats did sweep.’ 

The next day a shepherd of the lone grey slope finds crushed 
under the ruined stem of Argo all dead of Jason that here can 
die; and amid the funeral rites of the great king and hero the 
divine ship is offered 

‘ to the Deity 

Who shakes the hard earth with the rolling sea.’ 

We turn reluctantly from this noble poem as from the 
charming tales which Mr. Morris has gathered from the great 
storehouse of Greek tradition. Of the ' Earthly Paradise ’ we 
need only say that if, as in the story of Gudrun, there may be 
some thorny plants in its beautiful garden, and if the songs 
which tell us of its glories and its pleasures rather add to 
than lighten the burden of life, we are not blind to the loveliness 
of its flowers, or deaf to the music which is heard amidst its 
groves. 
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Art. X.—1. Ahteiutuche zur OrientalUchen Frage, nehst 
chronolo^scher Uebersicht. Zusammengestellt von Dr. J. 
von Jasmund. Drei Biinde. 8vo. Berlin: 1855-1859. 

2. Papers on Eastern Question. Presented to Parliament 
1855-1856. 

3. Treaty, Protocols, and Correspondence relative to the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg. Presented to Parliament May 1867. 

4. EImpasse orientale. Souvenirs et Observations. Par le 
Baron Charles de * * *. Leipzig and Brussels; 1871. 

"Y^e shall deal very briefly with the question which has 
* ~ been suddenly cast upon the troubled waters of Europe, 
by the declaration of the Court of St. l^etersburgh that it 
should cease to be bound by one of the most important of its 
public engagements. For we do not propose to speculate at all 
upon the matter. We leave Mr. Mill in possession of his theory 
of the faith of treaties; we leave Mr. Froude to the belief that 
England and Kussia are the ‘ two great civilising Powers of the 
‘ East,’ and that we ought to have accepted in a ‘ less jealous 
‘ spirit’ the Emperor Nicholas’proposal made to Sir Hamilton 
Seymour for a partition of the Ottoman Empire. These are 
speculative questions of morals and politics. Our object is 
simply to remind our readers of the history of the transaction 
and engagement which has been so suddenly and violently im¬ 
pugned. For this purpose we shall turn to the records of the 
negotiations carried on during the war of 1854 and 1855, which 
happily led to the Peace of Paris. Dr. Jasnuind’s volumes 
supply us with these documents in the most convenient form. 
A short recapitulation of the passages relating to that en¬ 
gagement which Prince GortschakofF proposes to throw off and 
annul at the pleasure of his august master, will demonstrate 
that this breach of faith is of the most radical and funda¬ 
mental character—that it is directed against the most important 
result of the Crimean war, and against that condition which 
in the judgment of all Europe was regarded as the most es¬ 
sential for the maintenance of peace. Diplomatic protocols 
and correspondence are apt to be forgotten, and they are 
never of a very amusing character. But when they bear upon 
the interests of the day and determine the basis of a great 
European settlement, it is proper that they should be brought 
back to light. Whilst we were engaged in the researches im¬ 
posed on us by our task, a foreign diplomatist of experience and 
ability was pursuing the same path of inquiry. We have just 
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received his pamphlet, the title of which stands at the head of 
this Article, and we shall avail ourselves of his assistance to 
establish our case. Like ourselves, he holds the Russian de¬ 
claration of the 31st October to be ‘ the most serious blow 

* Avhich public law has received in the course of modern his- 
‘ tory, and that it must be regarded as the starting-point of a 

* new situation in politics.’ 

The first mention of the limitation of the naval forces of 
Russia in the Black Sea occurs in a despatch of M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys to the French Minister at Vienna, dated the 23rd 
July, 1854. In this despatch, after stating, amongst other 
things, that ‘ the privileged position of Russia on the Euxine 
‘ Sea enabled her to cteate establishments on its coasts and to 
‘ develope a maritime power on its waters, which in the total 
‘ absence of any counteracting force are a permanent menace 
‘ against the Ottoman Empire,’ the French Minister went on 
to lay down the four conditions or points for which the Allies 
were contending. Of these the third was that ‘ the Treaty of 
‘ the 13th July, 1841 (known as the Treaty of the Straits), 
‘ should be revised by the high contracting parties in the in- 
‘ terest of the European balance of power, and with a view to 
‘ a limitation of the Russian power on the Black Sea' It is 
remarkable that this despatch was written some time before the 
Allied fleets and armies had sailed for the Crimea. Through¬ 
out the war and the subsequent negotiations, these Four Points 
were steadily kept in view. The Western Powers never 
asked more and would never accept less ; they were eventually 
incorporated in the treaty of peace, and marked the successful 
termination of the war. But of ’these points the thirds pro¬ 
viding for the limitation of Russian power in the Black Sea, 
was the most strenuously resisted by Russia and the most firmly 
insisted on by the British and French Governments.* 

The Foiu’ Points proposed by France and adopted by England 
were communicated to Austria, and accepted by her as condi¬ 
tions and principles without which she declared that she would 
not negotiate. Prussia gave in her adhesion to them. They 


• The same idea had ocouiTed to M. de Vergennes, Minister of 
Louis XVI., after the conquest of the Crimea by the Empress Cathe¬ 
rine. On the 22nd August, 1783, this statesman proposed to the 
Cabinets of London and Vienna to make their recognition of this Eussian 
conquest conditional, by demanding of the Empress to limit her forces 
in the Black Sea to a iixed number of small vessels, in order to pro¬ 
tect Turkey against systematic aggression. But this proposal was not 
adopted. (L'Impasse orientale, p. 5.) 
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were communicated by the neutral PoAvers to the Court of St. 
Petcraburgh aa the fundamental conditions of peace ; and the 
third point was incorporated in the following terms in the 
Memorandum of the 28th December, 1854, Avhich was the basis 
of the Vienna Conference. 

‘ 3. The revision of the Treaty of July 13, 1841, must have for its 
object to connect the existence of the Ottoman Empire more completely 
Avith the European equilibrium, and to put an end to the preponderance 
of liussia in the Black Sea. As to the arrangements to be made in this 
respect, they depend too directly on the events of the war for it to be 
possible at present to determine the basis; it is suiHcient to point out 
the principle.’ 

The Vienna Conference, at which England was represented 
by Lord John Russell, and France by M. Drouyn de Lhuys, 
began its deliberations on the 15th of March, 1855. The 
siege of Sebastopol was then going on, and the allied armies 
had suffered severely during the Avinter. Pas,sing over the 
discussions on the first two points, on Avhich no serious diffi¬ 
culty arose, the Conference reached on the 19th of April the 
third point, and more especially the latter part of the clause. 
An adjournment of seventeen days had taken place in the in¬ 
terval to enable the Court of St. Petersburgh fully to consider 
it. Russia declined to take the initiative in making any pro¬ 
posal on the subject, though she professed to have accepted 
the Memorandum as the basis of negotiation. Austria recom¬ 
mended a system of naval equipoise—that is, that the tAvo 
riverain Powers, Russia and Turkey, should bind themselves by 
ti-eaty to maintain in the Black Sea a certain number of ships 
and no more. In this state of the question the discussion 
opened. M. Drouyn de Lhuys declared that ‘ the most natural 
‘ and efficacious means of putting an end to the preponderance 
‘ of Russia in the Black Sea consisted in the limitation of her 
‘ maritime forces there.’ He added that, ■■ in point of fact, 
‘ the Black Sea was at that moment in the exclusive posses- 
‘ sion of England, France, and Turkey, and Avould remain so 

* as long as the Avar lasted. It Avas not therefore for those 
‘ Powers to ask concessions of Russia, but to consider on what 
‘ terms they will consent to put an end to her absolute exclu- 
‘ sion from those waters.’ 

Lord John Russell concurred in these remarks and supported 
this proposition. He observed ‘ that the Black Sea Avas exoep- 
‘ tional; that the principle of closing the Dardanelles had been 

* adopted by the public law of Europe ; that of tlie tAVO Powers 

* which alone command the shores of the Black Sea the one, 
‘ already very strong, continually augments its forces, whilst 
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‘ the other is weakened by her contest with Russia. In this 
* state of things hjngland regards the excessive increase of the 
‘ Russian fleet in the Black Sea as a perpetual menace hang- 
‘ ing over the Bosphorus and Constantinople. To admit that 
‘ the Ottoman Empire is an essential element of the European 
‘ equilibrium, and to wish to maintain at the same time a per- 
‘ petual menace directed against that Empire, is a flagrant in- 
‘ consistency.’ 

The principle of limitation of naval forces was at that time 
formally rejected by Russia as incompatible with her dignity. 
But, on the other hand, Prince Gortschakolf submitted to 
the Conference a document (known as Annex A to Protocol 
12) in which Russia rebutted the charge of abusing her pre¬ 
ponderance in the Black Sea, and propcjsed on the contrary to 
open the Dardanelles and the Black Sea to the naval flags of 
all nations—provided that as the fleets of other States would 
have the right to enter the Black Sea, so the fleet of Russia 
would have the right (with the consent of the Porte) to sail 
out of it. ■ This proposition Avas absolutely negatived by 
Turkey, England, and France as totally incompatible with 
their policy and objects. It was, therefore, on this point 
that the negotiations broke off, and the hope of terminating 
the war at that stage came to an end. Lord John Russell 
and M. Drouyn de Lhuys rather inclined to accept the jirin- 
ciple of equivalents which had been recommended by Austria ; 
and those Ministei’s were in fact wrecked on that shoal. But 
throughout the negotiation the British Government insisted 
with great energy that the limitation of the Russian fleet 
should be absolute, and not based on the system of counter¬ 
poise, for reasons which are fully stated in the published 
correspondence. 

The history of this transaction was written with his usual 
ability by Lord Clarendon in a circular despatch addressed to 
the Queen’s Representatives abroad, and the folloAving ob¬ 
servations deserve to be reproduced, because they are just as 
applicable to Prince GortschakofFs Note of October 1870, as ■ 
they were to Prince GortschakofFs Project of April 1855. 
After referring to the earlier stages of the negotiation. Lord 
Clarendon goes on;— 

‘ Btiada has asserted that a regard for her dignity precludes her from 
acceding to the terms proposed by the Allies on the third point. But 
the dignity of Bussia cannot require that she should keep up in time of 
peace, and on the immediate threshold of her weaker neighbour, a 
force wholly unnecessary for purposes of self-defence, but enabling her 
at the diortest notice to subvert the independence of that neighbour, 
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and to change tlie territorial distribution of Europe. Yet such is the 
position which Kussia has maintained in the Black Sea, and which she 
has even now publicly avowed her determination not to renounce. 

^ It is needless to dwell on the absence oi'any motive of self-preserva¬ 
tion to justify this determination on the part of Russia. It would be a 
mockery to pretend tliat she has anything to fear from the hcistility of 
Turkey; and while Turkey is at peace and free from tlireatened attack 
by Russia, and while the K^traits between the Mediterranean and the 
Black Sea are closed <'xccpt to a small and limited number of ships of 
wax of the Western Powers, Russia has nothing to fear from the naval 
forces of England and France; while, on the other hand, the present 
state of things in the Black Sea demonstrates that when war exists 
between Russia and Turkey, and when the Straits are consequently 
open to all the naval forces of the Sultan’s allies, England and France, 
if sufficient time be afforded them, can collect in the Euxine a naval 
armament strong enough to sweep from the waters of that sea every 
ship bearing the flag of Russia, 

‘ Russia has indeed alleged that the preponderance which she wishes 
to maintain in the Black Sea is essential for the security of the 'I'urkish 
Empire against tlic aggressions of other Powm’s ; but it is not from the 
hostility of the Western Powers, but from the traditional, and it is not 
too inucli to say avowed, jiolicy of Russia, that the Turkish Empire 
has danger to appreliend. The present war has been undertaken to 
provide securities against tliose ambitious designs of Russia which 
menace the safety of Turkey and the future repose of Europe; and, 
in short, to quote the words of a recent Russian Proclamation, to pre¬ 
vent, as far as Turkey is concerned, the accomplishment of the wishes 
and the views of Peter, of Catherine, of Alexander, and of Nicholas. 

‘ The Western Powers, in conjunction with Austria, have considered 
that this object would most elFectually be secured by restricting within 
reasonable bounds the power of Russia in the Black Sea, Russia, 
liowcver, has refused to subscribe bj these reasonable proposals; ancl 
in their place she has offered two schemes of modification of the Treaty 
of 1841, the practical efl'oet of which ivonld bo, that whichever of the 
two schemes the Western Powers might aece])t, those Powers ivould be 
obliged to keep up perpetually in the vicinity of the Dardanelles a 
large naval force prcjiared to act in any contingency which might 
occur. For, according to one scheme, Russia jiroposed that the Straits 
between the Mediterranean and the Black Sea should at all times be 
open to the ships of war of all nations, and therefore, of course, to her 
own Black Sea and Baltic fleets, 

‘ The effedt of this scheme would have been, that Constantinople 
would at all times have been exposed to all the dangers which might 
have arisen from the sudden appearance before that city of an over¬ 
whelming Russian armament; wdaile the tranquillity of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and all the great interests in that sea, would have been liable 
to disturbance by the action of a powerful Russian fleet, sallying forth 
at any moment mom the Euxine. 

* To guard against this double danger, the Governments of England 
and of France would have been compelled to maintain in the Mediter- 
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ranean war establislimcnts in time of peace, and permanently to station 
tbeir armaments at a gi’eat distance from their arsenals and resources; 
so that a peace concluded on such conditions would have been nothing 
more than an armed truce divested of the security which is the essence 
of peace, and unaccompanied by that cessation of expenditure which 
ought to follow the termination of a war-’ 

In September, 1855, Sebastopol fell- The Allies, or at 
least England and Turkey, were preparing to carry on the 
war with vigour in the following spring; and the exhaustion 
of Russia was, as we have since learned, almost complete. A 
treaty had been concluded between the Western Powers and 
Sweden in November 1855, and that Power was prepared to as¬ 
sume the offensive in Finland had the war continued. Austria 
had also agreed, if necessary, to join the alliance. The King 
of Prussia earnestly adjured the Emperor Alexander to make 
peace. 

At this stage Austria again tendered her good offices, and 
the Four Points were presented to the acceptance of Russia 
in a more detailed and precise form. Tlie third point then 
assumed the following sha])e :— 

* 3. Mer Noire : La Mer Noire scru neutralisee, Onvoites a la ma¬ 
rine marchande de toutes les nations, rcs eaux resterout interdites aux 
marines militaires. Par cons6quont il n’y sera ni enV; ni consei-vo 
d’arsenaux militaires maritimes. La protection des intereta commer- 
ciaux et maritimes de toiitcs les nations sera assuree, dans Ics ports 
respectifa de la Mer Noire, par retablissenient d’institutions conforrnes 
au droit international ct aux usages consacr^s dans la matiere. Lea 
deux Puissances riverainos s’ongageront miitnelloment a n’y ontretenir 
que le nombre de butimens legers d'uiic force dcterinin/^e, nccessaircs 
au service de leurs cotea. La convention qui sera passce entre dies ii 
cet eflFet sera, apres avoir ete prealablcment agrecc par les Puissances 
signataires du traitc general, annexce au dit traitt^, ct aura mOme force 
et valeur que si elle en faisait partio integranto- Cette convention 
separ^e ne pourra etre ni anniilee ni modifiee sans I’assentiment des 
Puissances signataires du traite general. La cloture des Detroils ad- 
mettra 1’exception applicable aux stationnairea lucntionncc dans Tarticle 
precedent.’ 

Tliis ultimatum, though presented to Russia by Austria, 
had previously been discussed with considerable animation by 
the Western Powers. France had already attempted to lower 
the terms demanded by the Allies. England had indignantly 
protested against this course, as an infraction of the alliance; 
and Lord Palmerston declared, in a letter to Coent Persigny 
of the 21st November, that rather than subscribe to inadequate 
conditions, England would carry on the war alone with Turkey. 
On the 26th November, the Rritish Government declared in 
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her Majesty’s name that ^the Treaty for the neutralisation of 
^ the Black Sea must be a reality, and not an illusory stipula- 
' tion, wliich would inevitably be the case, if it were made to 
‘ depend on a separate Treaty between Russia and Turkey.’ 
England, therefore, insisted that this essential condition should 
be embodied in the Treaty to be signed by all the Powers, and 
should not be subject to modification without their assent. 
These views, energetically supported by the British Minister, 
prevailed, and the preliminaries were drawn up in conformity 
with them. 

These preliminaries wei*c accepted by Count Nessel¬ 

rode on behalf of Russia in his despatch to Prince dortschakoff 
of the 5th January, 1850. His words with I’cfcrence to the 
third point are these :— 

‘ Art. III. is at bottom only a reproduction of the proposal emanating 
Jrojii the Imperial Cabinet (that is Russia herself), which your Excel¬ 
lency was charged to communicate to the Austrian Government. We 
accept 27, and thereby consent to the convention to be made between 
Russia and the Porte for tliis purpose should be previously submitted 
to tbo sjinctioii of the contracting PoAvtjra. We have only two amend¬ 
ments to propose, one of which is solely intended to make the terms- 
morc clcai‘ and avoid all misconstruction ; the other is a trifling addi¬ 
tion of a word with rcfereiuie to tlie sui>pression of the slave trade on 
the Black Sea coast.’ 

On the 1st February, 1856, Russia signed a protocol at 
Vienna, in conjunction w ith tlie belligerent Powers and Austria, 
by which she recognised and accepted these preliminaries as the 
basis of an armistice and of a definitive treaty of peace. 

This was the foundation of the negotiation opened at tlie Con¬ 
gress of Paris on the 25lh February, 1856. \Ve pass over the 
discussion of the points which first occupied the Congress, and 
are not now at issue.* On the 4 th March the third point was 
brought under consideration. The first clause in it, which 
established the neutralisation of the Black Sea, was adopted 
without observations in the Protocol, and incorporated in the 
Xlth, XTIth, and Xlllth articles of the General Treaty, in 
the terms we arc about to cite. The first paragraph stands. 

* It must, hoAvever, be observed that the other points touching the* 
Roumanian Provinces and the navigation of the Danube ai-e more or 
less dependent on the neutralisation of the Black Sea, and would be 
open to objections from other Powers, if that main point were success¬ 
fully repudiated by Russia, All that relates to the navigation of the 
Danube is at least as important to Austria as to Turkey, for tliat river 
■was opened on the express condition that no shijis of w’nr were to be 
within reach of its mouth. 
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thus in the Protocol, and our readers will observe that the 
observations Avhich accompanied the adoption of the second 
paragraph are of the utmost imj)ortancc:— 

‘ ** The Black Sea is neutralised; its waters and its ports thrown open 
“ to the mercantile marine of every nation, are formally and in pe?'- 
peiuity interdicted to the flag of ivar, either of the Pouters possessing 
its coasts^ or of any other Power ^ with the exceptions stipulated in the 
“ present Treaty. Free from any impedimejit, the commerce, in the 
“ ports and waters of the Black Sea, shall be subject only to the regu- 
lations in force.” 

* The second paragraph is in like manner agreed to by all the Pleni¬ 
potentiaries, after having l>een settled in the following form :— 

“ The Black Sea being declared neutral, the maintenance or csta- 
“ blishment upon its coast of military-maritime fortresses, becomes 
“ alike unnecessary and purposeless. In consequence, his Majesty the 
'' Emperor of Russia, and liis Majesty the ISultan, engage not to csta- 
blish or to maintain, upon that coast, any military-maritime arsenal,” 

* The first Plenipotentiary of Great Britain states that Russia pos¬ 
sesses at Nicolaiefl’ an arsenal of the first class for maritime works, tlie 
maintenance of which would be in contradiction to the principles on 
which the paragraph, of which the Congress has just settled tlie terms, 
is founded. This arsenal not being situated on the shores of the Black 
Sea, Lord Clarendon does not mean to assert that Russia is bound to 
destroy the ship-building yards Avhich exist there; but he remarks 
that public opinion would be authorised in attributing to Russia in¬ 
tentions which she cannot entertain, if NicolaiefF were to retain, as a 
centre for all maritime works, the importance which it has accjuiied. 

‘ The first Plenipotentiary of Russia replies that the Emperor^ his 
august master^ on acceding tvith sincerity to the pi'opositions of peace^ 
firmly resolved strictly to carry otd all the engagements resulting from 
them ; but that Nicolaieff*, being nituated far from the shores of the 
Black Sea, respect for her dignity would not ])eniut Russia to allow a 
principle solely applicable to the coast to be extended to the interior of 
the Empire; that the security of, and watching over, the coasts re¬ 
quired, moreover, that Russia should have, as had been admitted, a 
certain number of light vessels in the Black Sea, and tliat, if she con¬ 
sented to give up the ship-building yards of Nicolaieft*, she would be 
compelled to establish others in some other point of her southern pos¬ 
sessions ; that, in order at once to provide for his engagements^ and for 
the requirements of the naval service^ the Emperor intends only to 
authorise the construction at Nicolaieff of the vessels of war mentioned 
in the bases of the negotiation, 

* The first Plenipotentiary of Great Britain, and, after him, the other 
Plenipotentiaries, consider this declaration satisfactory. 

‘ The Earl of Clarendon inquires of the first Plenipotentiary of 
Kussia whether he agrees to the insei'tion of his declaration in the Pro¬ 
tocol. After having replied in the affirmative, Count Orloff adds that, 
in order to prove the sincerity of his intentions, the Emperor has in¬ 
structed him to demand a free passage through the Straits of the Bos- 
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phorus and of the Dardanelles for the two ships of the line which alone 
are now at Nicolaieff, and which would have to proceed to the Baltic 
as soon as peace was concluded.’ (^Protocol of Conyress of Paris, No. 4, 
4/A March, 1856.) 

In addition, therefore, to the sjtecific contract of the General 
Treaty, there was an express declaration and engagement of 
person^ honour made by Count Orloff' on behalf of the Em¬ 
peror of Russia to carry out these stipulations. This declara¬ 
tion was also the result of a previous discussion between the 
Plenipotentiaries, which is not recorded in the papers. Lord 
Palmerston had desired to demand the independence of Cir¬ 
cassia. liord Clarendon required an engagement from Russia 
that she would not rebuild her forts on the eastern shores of the 
Black Sea, and that NicolaieflF should be included in the decla¬ 
ration. But on these points the British Ministers yielded to 
the solicitations of the Emperor hIaj)oleon, and the assurance 
of Count Orloff, which we have just cited, was substituted for 
them. Lord Clarendon afterwards declared in the House of 
Lords that if ever a Government could be said to have con¬ 
tracted a moral obligation, Russia had done so by this Protocol. 

On the same day that the Treaty of Peace was concluded 
a Convention was signed between all the Pow'crs re-asserting 
and establishing the principle of the closing of the Dardanelles 
against the ships of war of all nations in time of peace: and 
another convention between Russia and the Porto limiting their 
naval forces in the Black Sea respectively to six steam vessels 
of fifty metres in length, and four sailing vessels not exceed¬ 
ing 200 tons each. These conditions were annexed to, and 
included- in, the definitive Treaty of Peace signed in Paris 
on the .30th March, 1856, and it w'as expressly provided by 
the 14th Article of the General Treaty that the Convention 
about the nayal,forces should not be annulled or modified tcithout 
the consent of the Parties to the General Treaty. 

In addition to these contracts, on the 15th April a separate 
Treaty was concluded between England, France, and Austria 
in the following form, to which Prussia declined to be a 
party:— 

‘ Art. 1. Lea hautes parties contractautes garauti&sent conjointement 
et B«5par6ment I’ind^pendaace et I’integrite de l empirc ottoman, con¬ 
signees dans lo trait4 conclu a Paris le 30 mars 1856. 

‘ Art. 2. Toute infraction aux stipulations dndit traits sera consi- 
d4r^,e par les Puissances signataires du present fraitd comme un c.asus 
belli. Elies s’entendront avec la Subliine-Porte pour les mesures qui 
seiont devenues n4cessaires, et reglaront entre elles, sans dolai, I’emploi 
h, laire de leilrs forces militaires et navales. 
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‘ Art. 3. Le present traits sera ratifie, et les ratitications seront 
^changees clans la quinzaine ou pins tot, s’il est possible. 

‘ En foi de quoi, les Plenipotentiaires respectifs ont signe ledit traitd 
et y ont appose le sceau de leurs armes.’ {Fait a Paris, le quinzieme 
jour d'avril, en Van 1856.) 

We are indebted to our foreign pamphleteer for a more exact 
account than we had before seen, of the origin of this important 
Treaty. Throughout the war it was considered by the W estern 
Powers to be an object of the first consequence to connect the 
existence of the Ottoman Empire with the general system of 
the politics of Europe. This was the basis of the declaration 
signed at Vienna as early as the 3rd December, 1853, by Eng¬ 
land, France, Austria, and Prussia. At tiie Conference of 
Vienna in 1855, it was again proposed to place the territorial 
integrity of Turkey under the protection of Europe, Russia 
alone objecting. Austria subsequently proposed a separate 
Treaty for this object, and this was one of the chief induce¬ 
ments held out to England to lead her to consent to tlie vei*y 
moderate terms of tlic ultimatum offered to Russia. France 
hesitated, but Count Buol reminded the Emperor Napoleon, 
that England would not have consented to that ultimatum 
without the promise of the separate Treaty for the protection 
of the Ottoman Empire, and Lord Palmerston insisted on the 
fulfilment of that promise. Hence, after some further negotia¬ 
tion, this separate Treaty was signed in the form just cited. 

We have thought it opportune to reproduce in this place 
these engagements. None were ever entered into with greater 
deliberation or solemnity. They were not mere formal con¬ 
tracts, but they were expressly adopted by Count Nesselrode 
as his own ; and Count Orloff pointedly declared on the Pro¬ 
tocol that the Emperor his sovereign had ‘ firmly resolved to 
‘ keep all the engagements resulting from them.’ They were 
framed not with a view to any temporary expediency, but to 
regulate the permanent relations of Russia and Turkey on 
the Euxine. Nor can such limitation be of the slightest incon¬ 
venience to Russia, any more than the limitation of our own 
naval forces on the North American Lakes, unless a design 
existed of employing such forces for some sinister purpose. At 
the time these Ti’eaties were signed the Western Powers were 
in full and absolute possession of the Black Sea. Russia could 
not launch a fishing-boat upon it. The Allied Fleets were im¬ 
mediately withdrawn, never we hope to return there. Above 
all, Russia obtained in exchange for this limitation that which 
she most required—peace. The victorious Powers claimed no 
accession of territory, nor any other advantage for themselves. 
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They did not even ask for the expenses of the war, which 
they might well have demanded. Their sole object, from 
first to last, was to deprive Russia of the means of continu¬ 
ing and renewing her aggressive policy against the Ottoman 
Empire, of which she had just given a signal example; and 
so to put an end to a state of things which had frequently 
bx’ought Europe to the brink of war. It is especially as a 
pledge and guarantee of peace that these articles of the General 
Treaty of Paris are valuable. We say nothing of the interests 
of the Ottoman Empire itself. They may or may not deserve 
the armed support of this country. But no one—not even the 
Emperor Nicholas—has ever supjxosed that it would be possible 
to proceed to the demolition and partition of the Ottoman 
Empire without giving the signal of a general war in Europe: 
and such a Avar must in Egypt and the Levant affect directly 
some of the most imixortant interests of Great Britain. Our 
object is to prcA'ent the occurrence of that convulsion. It is, 
no doubt, possible that Avar may arise from a fixed determina¬ 
tion to u])hold the faith of treaties ; but it is cci-tain that Avar 
must arise from the acts Avhieh Avould follow the breach of 
them. Public law being abolished, the territories of the Otto¬ 
man Empire Avould be abandoned to a scramble for possession 
betAveen the Great Powers. The great excellence of Lord 
Palmerston’s policy in the East Avas, that on two occasions he 
foresaAV this danger and aA'^crted it, by re-establishing the legal 
axithority of the Porte. The value of the Ottoman Empire to 
England is that it stands betAvecn us and a state of anarchy 
and violence, Avhich Avould convulse the East and compel us to 
resort to arms in self-defence. Russia is once more preparing 
to profit by some such revolution: Ave desire to prevent it. 

Prince Gortschalcoff asserts in a despatch of the 1st Novem¬ 
ber, that ‘the position in Avhich Russia Avas jxlaced by the 
‘ Treaty of 1856 is prejudicial to all Europe, because it pre- 
‘ vents the Imperial Government from exei’cising in matters of 
‘ intcrnalional import its due share of influence in favour of 
‘ peace and conservative politics.’ And in another despatch he 
observes that the opening of the Suez Canal, and the creation 
of an independent State in Italy, render it more than ever ne¬ 
cessary that the poAver of Russia should make itself felt in the 
Levant and in the Mediterranean. The Russian Empire can 
never fail to exercise Avhat Prince Gortschakoff terms ‘its 
‘ pacific and conservative influence in the Council of PoAvers,’ 
as long as that influence is regulated by good faith and by 
respect for the public laAv of Europe. But we have yet to 
learn how this pacific and conservative influence can be aided 
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by the reconstruction of another Sebastopol, or the equipment 
of a fleet of iron-clads to force the passage of the Bosphorus. 
The arguments of the English and French envoys at Vienna 
are as forcible now as at the time at which they were first 
used; and wc sec no reason to depart from the principles de¬ 
fended by Lord Palmerston, Lord Clarendon, and Lord Rus¬ 
sell, and ultimately adopted by Russia herself and all the other 
Powers. Our present object, however, is not to discuss the 
qiiestions which may be brought before the Conference, but 
simply to place before the w’orld what has been thought, and 
said, and done upon them on former occasions. The stipula¬ 
tions based upon these views appear to us to be as wise and 
useful as they arc binding: and wc arc confident that they 
cannot be abrogated—least of all by the sole will of the Power 
which is peculiarly bound by them—without re-opening a series 
of intrigues and dangers against which they were designed to 
protect the world. 


The ink with which tlio foregoing remarks were written 
was scarcely dry, wdion Europe was startled by another de¬ 
claration, emanating this time from Count Bismarck on behalf 
of tlic Kin<r of Prussia, but strikinorlv similar both in form and 
spirit to that which Prince fTortschakoff had so recently made 
to the world. It is stated by the Prussian Minister that, iji 
consequence of certain breaches of neutrality alleged to have 
been commitied in the little State of Luxemburg, King 
William will no longer regard as binding upon himself in his 
military oper.ations the Treaty of 1867, by which the neutrality 
of the Grand Duchy was recognLsed and guai*anteed by Prussia 
and all the other Great Powers. The same imnciplc asserted 
by Russia—viz. that a Great Power may with impunity rej)u- 
diate an obligation previously sanctioned by the consent of 
Europe, whenever it thinks it has the power to do so— is there¬ 
fore to be adopted and acted upon by the Court of Berlin. 
It is obvious that such a principle is absolutely fatal to the 
existence and authority of all international contracts, whether 
special or collective; since even those which have not yet been 
denounced and repudiated may be broken, whenever it becomes 
the interest of one of the contracting parties to violate his 
engagement. 

The breach of public faith thus announced to the world by 
Count Bismarck is, if possible, marked by still greater efiron- 
tery, and is even more at variance with honesty and good faith 
than that of Prince GortschakofF. But the minds of both 
those eminent statesmen are ap])arently so constituted that they 
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are alike unconscious of the rules of honour which have gene¬ 
rally been acknowledged even by diplomatists, and alike in¬ 
different to the penalty which the opinion of mankind generally 
attaches to the ^dolation of them. In tlie case of Kussia it 
may at least be argued lhat the conditions of which she com¬ 
plains were imposed upon her by force of arms, at the ter¬ 
mination of a war in which she was defeated, and that they 
limited the right, otherwise common to all nations, of erecting 
fortresses on her own coast and launching ships of war in her 
own harbours. She has therefore, to this extent, a grievance, 
and it is one which the other Powers have consented to con¬ 
sider in Conlcrcncc, although the limitation, such as it is, 
sprang directly from a state of war, which she had herself pro¬ 
voked and begun. But Prussia has no such excuse. She is 
at the zenith of her ])owcr and in the midst of her triumphs. 
To pretend that the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg can cause 
her one moment of trouble and apprehension, while she is 
invading France and besieging Paris with half a million of 
men, is puerile and ludicrous. It is alleged, we understand, 
that a train of provisions was allowed to be run by a foreign 
raihvay company into I’liiouville during the siege, and that 
the Ijiixemburgcrs, avIio have no police and only about 200 
soldiers, have not disarmed and imprisoned all the fugitives 
who reached their territorv'. If it be true that a few French 
partisans in Luxemburg have committed acts inconsistent with 
the neutrality of the Grand Duchy, Prussia would have fair 
ground to demand that they should be punished or sent out of 
the country. If the French Consul or Vice-Consul in 
Luxemburg has misconducted himself, his exequatur may be 
withdrawn, just as in the United States the exequatur of British 
Consids Avas withdrawn, and even the British Minister sent 
away, for acts done during the Avar between Fnglarid and 
Kussia which the American Government conceived to be in¬ 
consistent with its own neutrality and Foreign Enlistment Act. 
The remedy for such abuses, if they have been committed, is 
simple and easy. But we are not aware that the Government 
of Luxemburg has been accused of actions which forfeit its 
neutrality. The Government can at most bo accused of not 
having shown sufficient vigilance and activity in preventing 
them. Yet it is against the Government .and the Avhole popu¬ 
lation of Luxemburg that Count Bismarck directs his menaces; 
if the neutrality of this little State is attacked by Prussia, it 
is the State. collectively, and its Sovereign the Grand Duke, 
King of Holland, Avho are the sufferers. Is this language to 
be regarded as an intimation that Prussia Avill take the first 
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opportunity of overthrowing the arrangement of 1867, for the 
purjjosc of regaining her footing in one of the strongest for¬ 
tresses of Europe, and bringing Luxemburg once more under 
the authority of Germany, from which it was released by the 
dissolution of the Bund, Prussia’s own act, in 1866 ? That 
Avould be simply a rapacious act of conquest by a Power 
already gorged with the spoils of France ; and a conquest the 
more unjustifiable as it would be Avrung from a small neutral 
State, Avhich is no party to the present war. Or does it simj)ly 
mean that she is about to take possession of a neutral line of 
raihvay, and for such an object as this to trample on her en¬ 
gagements ? 

But fortunately Ave are enabled to show that tlic charges 
brought by Count Bismarck against the GoA'ernment of Luxem¬ 
burg are grossly exaggerated, disingenuous, and unfounded. 
We have before us a co])y of a despatch addressed by M. 
Servais, the Luxemburg jMinistcr, to Pi’ussia, on the 14th De¬ 
cember, and since communicated to the other PoAvers, in Avhicli 
these charges are effectually rebutted. Throughout the ])re- 
■•sent Avar the Luxemburg Government has been Avisely anxious 
not to compromise their highly-valued neutrality in the slightest 
'degree. Thus at the end of NoA'ember they refused, at the 
•request of Prussia, to dispose of some old firearms to a house 
at Liege, upon a bare suggestion that they might be sent from 
Belgium to France, and they were thanked by Prussia for this 
attention. The train of provisions sent on to Thionville, Avhich 
is noAV complained of, Avas a train Avhich passed tlirough Luxem¬ 
burg three months ago, on the night of the 24th tSeptembei’. 
The Luxemburg Government, conscious that an act of inad¬ 
vertence had been committed by the railway authorities, re¬ 
ported the fact to the Prussians at the time, when no notice 
Avas taken of it. The train Avas not made up or loaded at 
Luxemburg, it merely passed through the territory. It Avas 
not stopped by the Prussian sentries at the frontier. It con¬ 
tained provisions only, no arms. AVe doubt if the transit of 
such a train was any violation of neutrality at all; but if it 
were so, tbe blame rests Avith the Prussians in the first instance. 
During this campaign, not hundreds, but thousands of trains 
laden with supplies have passed through Luxemburg to the 
German armies, many of them laden Avith provisions bought in 
Luxemburg itself. So that the menace of Prussia is not only 
unjust as regards the little State of Luxemburg, but it is an 
attack on the rights of neutrality itself, and an attempt to 
wrest them in her own favour. 

So, too, Avith the French fugitives. A few French .soldiers 
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who had escaped from the field of battle took refuge in Luxem- 
burg, and were passed on—not to France at all, but into 
Belgium. We have yet to learn that it is any breach of 
neutrality to receive such fugitives, and Count Bismarck him¬ 
self will hardly pretend that the Luxemburghcrs were bound 
to give them up to Germany as ])risoners. 

As to the complaint against the French Consul, it amounts 
to this, that relief was given to a few French soldiers, dying of 
hunger and fatigue, after the siege of Metz, to help them on 
their way to Arlon or Namur. The charge of enlistment has 
never been substantiated against the Consul; if that, or any 
other serious charge had been brought home to him, the Lux¬ 
emburg Government declare that liis exequatur would have 
been withdrawn. To this answer Mr. Servais adds with modest 
dignity, that there ('an hardly be a breach of neutrality where 
there is no hostile intention. The Germans, on tlieir part, 
have not considei’ed themselves strictly bound by the neutrality 
they had swox’n to respect. German Uhlans in arms have 
crossed the territory. Wounded German soldiers have been 
received there. Detached soldiers have even joined the army 
across it. Luxemburg railway trucks have been used by the 
German armies and detained. These acts Avcrc not complained 
of (as they might have been) by the Luxemburg Government, 
because they were regarded as inevitable accidents, not imply¬ 
ing any serious violation of the nexxtrality of the State. 

After reading this explanation, we think our readers will 
agree with us, that the eonduct of the Prussian Government 
is more arbitrary and invidious than we could have conceived 
it ]K)ssiblc. It is the fable of the wolf and the lamb in modern 
characters. The more })altry and insignificant the cause and 
the object of this proceeding is, the more utterly unworthy it 
becomes of the Minister of a great Empire ; and Count Bis¬ 
marck must have a very low opinion indeed of the value of an 
European treaty and guarantee to break it for so contemptible 
a pretext. The fact is the more remarkable, as the guarantee 
he treats so lightly was one of his own mahiny. 

But on this transaction also, it may be well to refresh the 
memory of our readers, though less than four years have 
elapsed since the Convention was signed. The Germans 
appear to retain a notion that they have some latent claim to 
Luxemburg, but on this point Count Bismarck’s declai*ations 
were in 1867 quite explicit. In April, 1867, M. Moustier 
(then French Minister) stated— 

‘ That Count Bismarck had himself admitted that since the break¬ 
up of the Germanic Confederation, each of its members has recovered 
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its free and sovereign action; and that neither the Government nor 
the people of Luxemburg wish to enter the ncAV German Confederation 
which has been formed under the supremacy of Prussia, and that the 
Prussian Government has determined not to use any pressure to compel 
it to do so.’ (^Luxemburg Papers, No. 1.) 

So far, so good. We applaud Count Bismarck’s excellent 
resolution. Yet some how or other Prussia evinced an ex¬ 
treme reluctance to withdraw her garrison from this ‘ free and 
‘ sovereign ’ State, and war was on the point of breaking out, 
as France was resolved to insist on the udthdrawal. In this 
emergency it was Kussia that first suggested, on the 24th 
April, that the basis of the settlement should be ‘ the neutrali- 
‘ sation of the Duchy and the extension to it of the guarantee 
‘ now enjoyed by Belgium.’ {Luxemburg Papers, No. 14.) 
The j)roposal was recommended by the other neutral Powers, 
and eventually accepted both by Prussia and Prance. But it 
was Prussia that especially insisted on the condition of neu¬ 
trality, and on the guarantee. Count Bismarck declared to 
Lord A. Lioftus at Berlin, that ‘ this stipulation was the great 

* consideration to Prussia for the withdrawal of her gairison ’ 
{Papers, No. 47); and Dord A. Loftus added (4th May), ‘ No 

* arrangement will be acceptable to Prussia which will not 
‘ provide for the neutralisation of the Grand Duchy under a 
‘ European guarantee.’ 

In the original draft of the Treaty submitted to the Con¬ 
ference, the 2nd Article simply declared that ‘ Luxemburg was 
‘ henceforth to be a perpetually neutral State, bound to observe 
‘ the same neutrality to other States, and that the High Con- 
‘ tracting Parties engaged to respect the principle of neutrality 

* stipulated by that Article.’ To these words the following 
clause, much more stringent in its language, was added: ‘ That 
‘ principle is and remains placed under the collective {or 
‘ common') guarantee of the Powers signing parties of the present 
‘ Treaty, with the exception of Belgium, which is itself a 
‘ neutral State.’’ These words were proposed and introduced 
into the Treaty at the express demand of Count Bernstorff, 
the Prussian Envoy. Lord Stanley, on behalf of this country, 
gave a somewhat reluctant assent to them. 

It is therefore certain that it was chiefly on the demand of 
Prussia that the principle of neutralisation under a European 
guarantee was adopted; yet Prussia is the Power to repudiate 
this engagement, although all the events which have since 
occurred in that part of Europe have increased her own power 
and security at the expense of her neighbours. 

, These considerations, strong as they are as regards Luxem- 
"Kurg, are not so strong as those which occur to us with re- 
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ference to the general policy of Europe, and to our own share 
in it. Great Britain has on several occasions, reluctantly, en¬ 
gaged in negotiations, concluded treaties, and even given 
guarantees, not for any direct advantage or object of her own, 
but -with a view to the maintenance of peace and law in 
Europe. Her sole purpose on these occasions has been to 
2 jrotect the weak, to avert war, and to strengthen the authority 
of those general engagements and contracts on which the tran¬ 
quillity and progress of the world dey)end. It was for this 
reason that she sought in concert with her allies to regulate 
the succession to the Crown of Denmark, and to maintain the 
integrity of the dominions of that monarchy. It was for this 
she fought in the Crimea. It was for this that in 1867, when 
war was on the j)oint of breaking out between France and 
Prussia on the question of Luxemburg, England adopted an 
expedient which was for tlic time successful, and has at least 
prolonged the peace of Europe for throe years. We assert 
with confidence that the i)olicy of this country in these trans¬ 
actions was noble and disinterested: but we confess with deep 
regret that the results of our intervention are not such as to 
encourage us to rej)eat it. We have not succeeded in obtaining 
any permanent security for peace, and w'C have encumbered 
om-selves with some onerous obligations, which we cannot de¬ 
fend without great national sacrifices or relinquish -without 
dishonour. And why have these securities failed ? Because 
we were treating with States and Ministers who have not ap¬ 
parently the same conception of truth and good faith that we 
have ; who have ambitions to gratify and selfish objects to gain. 
The Danish question was settled by the Treaty of 1852, -wLich 
was signed by Prussia and Austria, as well as by England, 
France, and Ilussia. Baron Bunsen reluctantly put his name 
to it by the express command of the King, but he did not con¬ 
ceal his own opinion and desire that it should be made only to be 
broken ; and it was broken in 1864, when Prussia and Austria 
invaded Denmark, and wrested from her not only Holstein but 
Schleswig. So much for that German engagement. The 
Crimean War ended by the Treaty of 1856, and the limitation 
described in the preceding pages ; we are now told by Prince 
Gortschakoff that this stipulation is no longer binding. The 
Luxemburg question was settled by the Convention of 1867. 
Three years had not elapsed before the war it was intended to- 
avert broke out -with increased violence, and Count Bismarck 
informs us that Prussia will, when she pleases, dispose of the 
neutrality of Luxemburg. To revert in passing to other tran¬ 
sactions, Poland has been crushed, Cracow has been absorbed. 
Savoy has been annexed, in' spite of remonstrances and pro- 
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tests on our part -which, as far as treaties went, were unan¬ 
swerable. The only inference we can draw from these facts is 
that, in the present state of Europe, not the smallest reliance 
can be placed on the plighted faith of several of the most con¬ 
spicuous of the Great Powers, and that in fact they only enter 
into engagements of this nature with the intention of breaking 
them when it suits their convenience. It is clear that an agree¬ 
ment entered into by one party who means to keep it with 
another who does not, is not an equitable contract; and it is 
one from which a wise man would abstain. With a strange 
inconsistency. Count Bismarck is signing Treaties with one 
hand, whilst he is tearing them with the other. What reliance 
can be placed on the Conventions between the German States, 
on the conclusion of the present Conference, or on a Treaty of 
Peace between Prussia and Prance, if the Treaties of 1856 
and 1867 are set at naught with impunity ? There are many 
excellent persons who think that a neutralisation of territory 
between the two great Empires which are now engaged in in¬ 
ternecine war, and more especially of the disputed provinces 
of Alsace and Lorraine, would be the most satisfactory mode 
of tenninating the contest, and of preventing the renewal of 
it hereafter. A barrier of neutral territory along the Rhine 
would, if it were practicable, restrain and protect tlie States on 
either side of it. The neutrality of Belgium and Switzerland, 
has been of real advantage to both Prussia and France in the 
present war, and a blessing not only to the neutral States 
themselves but to all Europe. Would to God such pacific 
barriers were always inviolable! But, it must be acknowledged, 
that these menaces and attacks on the neutrality of the Black 
Sea and the neutrality of Luxemburg destroy our faith in such 
engagements How can this country pledge itself to aid in the 
maintenance of conditions, which those who arc most interested 
in the observanee of them are ready to violate ? How can we 
risk the peace and honour of Great Britain on so precarious a 
foundation ? 

The object of all legislation is to substitute law for force in 
the government of society; not but that law itself must rely 
on force in the last resort to execute its provisions; but the 
knowledge that the law can and Avill be enforced suffices for 
the most part to compel men to obey and respect it. The 
sanction of international law is war. There is unfortunately 
no other. There are no other means of enforcing international 
contracts. Hence if they cease to be obeyed and respected 
from considerations of duty and honour, they have no real force 
but that which they may derive from the armed strength of 
dihjpse who support them. The decay of those motives of duty 
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and honour is therefore the greatest misfortune that can befall 
mankind, because it throws us back from a state of peace based 
on law, to a state of war regulated by force. Once or twice in his¬ 
tory the world has dreamed of a council of nations, which should 
be a high court of justice and chivalry, to redress all wrongs and 
maintain order by peace; but like the legend of- King Arthur’s 
knights, the lofty conception was marred and destroyed by the 
tinworthiness of those who ought to have upheld it. The evils 
of a long scries of wars had taught men the blessings of peace 
in 1815, and accordingly the fabric of Europe was reconstructed 
on a pacific and legal basis, and for nearly fifty years the con¬ 
ditions were tolerably observed, or were seldom, at least, auda¬ 
ciously violated. The blessings of peace have apparently 
rendered men more impatient of those restraints by which 
alone peace can be preserved, and, like Luther’s drunken 
peasant on horseback, no sooner is tlio world thrown back from 
one side than it falls over on the otlier. The Emperor Xapo- 
leon III. and Count llismarck are the main authors and in¬ 
stigators of this new and most unhappy era iii history, which 
has blighted the fairest promises of this century. For with 
the destruction of good faith and honour between man and 
man, betAveen nation and nation, everything else that is Avorth 
living for comes in its turn to be destroyed. ‘ Populus jura 
‘ naturje gentiumque violans suic quoque tranquillitatis in 
‘ posterum rescindit munimenta.’ 

Whatever else may betide, the policy of England stands firm 
on this immoveable basis, that Treaties, Avhen made, must be 
respected. No Government Avhicli is to exist in this country 
can abandon those jmnciples : no Government can flinch from 
the active defence of them. The experience of the transac¬ 
tions tt) Avhich Ave have here alluded convinces us more and 
more that Ave cannot expect to obtain from the dominant and 
successful politicians of tlie day in some foreign countries a 
full and steady recognition of this rule of conduct. We must 
wait till tlie more enlightened conscience of nations, and a 
keener experience of the consequences of violated faith, bring 
back our Continental neighbours to a livelier sense of these old 
truths. Meanwhile it imposes on us the duty of cautiously 
abstaining from entering into any fresh engagements Avhatevcr 
Avith States devoid of political principle, and the no less im¬ 
perative duty of maintaining the positive engagements we have 
already contracted Avith the strength and energy of this Empire. 
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Art. I.—1. Recollections of a Lonrj Life (1786-1869). By 
the late Lord Brouuiiton jWj GrFFORD. 5 vols. 8vo. 
[Not published.] 1865. 

2. The Life of Henry John Temple^ Viscount Temple^ tcith 
Selections from his Diaries and Correspoiidence. By the Right 
lion. Sir Henry Lytton Bulwek, G.C.B.,M.P. 2 vols. 
8vo, London: 1870. 

T orb Palmerston and Lord Broughton—who was better 
kuown to his contemporaries, as he will be to postc* 
rity, by the familiar name of John Cam Hobhouse—were 
born within a few months of each other; the one in 1784, the 
other in 1786. The lives of both these eminent men were ex¬ 
tended to the furthest span of human existence, for they passed 
the age of fourscore in full possession of their faculties, Xhe 
time in which their lives were cast was the most eventful 
period of modern history; and in the parliamentary and ad¬ 
ministrative service of their country both of them bore a con¬ 
spicuous part. Although Lord Palmerston entered life as a 
political descendant of Pitt and Canning, with all the advan¬ 
tages of high birth and early official connexions, whilst Hobhouse 
sprang from a humbler stock of Bristol merchants and Dissenters, 
and owed his earlier celebrity to the vehemence of his liberal 
opinions, they met at last in the Cabinets of Lord Melbourne 
and Lord John Russell, and no two members of those Ad¬ 
ministrations more cordially agreed in spirit and in policy, for 
they had both reached that broad and secure ground of Whig 
principles on which the Conservative traditions of the one 
blended with the Radical tendencies of the other. 

’The life of Lord Palmerston' has in part been Avritten and 
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published by one who, as a public servant and a private friend, 
is eminently qualified to do justice to that great Minister. 
The work in its unfinished state has already been fully ex¬ 
amined by several of our contcmijoraries. Wc reserve our 
judgment upon it until it is completed, and we will then 
endeavour to talce a connected survey of Lord Palmerston’s 
political career. The same remark applies to the publication 
of the first volume of the Autobiography of another veteran of 
still higher distinction in the ranks of the Whig party, and of 
peculiar interest to ourselves,—we allude of course to the 
Memoirs of Lord Brougham, written by himself after he had 
completed his eightieth year. But in this case also we must 
be content to wait until the work is more advanced. At 
present our task is altogether different. The volumes before 
us—five goodly octavos—contain Lord Broughton’s own re¬ 
miniscences of his long and varied life. They were extracted 
by himself in the years immediately preceding the c*k)se of it, 
from journals and memoranda he had kept in his possession. 
They contain a vast variety of incident and anecdote, acute 
sketches of character, animated pictures of' parliamentary con¬ 
tests now almost forgotten, and sometimes important eluci¬ 
dations of curious passages in ministerial history. But the 
form given to this interesting record by its authoi’ is not such as 
to justify its complete publication in its present shape or at the 
present time. These volumes Avere printed solely for Lord 
Broughton’s own use, or at most for the amusement of his own 
family, and to ensure the preservation of them. They have there¬ 
fore not the strictly confidential character of piivate manuscripts, 
but neither Avere they intended for the public eye: accordingly 
they have been communicated Avitli the greatest reserve and to 
very few persons. We are however enabled, by the kind ijer- 
mission of his nearest representatives, to make use of them on the 
present occasion for the purpose of presenting to our readers a 
sketch of the life of one of the ablest and most energetic members 
of the Liberal party and champions of the Liberal cause, in 
times now long gone by. It has been thought that, if there be 
one place more than another in winch such a sketch may appro¬ 
priately appear, it is in the pages of this Journal, which may 
be regarded as a contemporary of Hobhouse himself, and which 
has won whatever reputation and influence it possesses on the 
same fields on Avhich he contended. Much, no doubt, must be 
left unsaid in reviewing memoirs of a confidential character, 
relating to times and Iversons still so near to us. We shall 
exercise a discreet forbearance Avith reference to some points 
and some characters, Avhich may hereafter be more fully dis- 
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closed; but enough and more than enough remains to accom- 
plisn our principal object, which is to preserve in these pages a 
memorial of a very honest politician, a liigh-spirited and accom¬ 
plished member of society, and an able Minister of tlie Crown, 

John Cam Hobtiodse was born on the 27th June, 178G, 
at liedland, near Bristol. His father was the second sou of 
a Bristol merchant; his mother the daughter of Mr. Cam 
of Bradford in Wiltshire. The lady was a Dissenter; and 
so was Miss Pariy, his father’s second wife. Young Hob- 
house was therefore sent in the first instance to a school 
at Bristol, kept by a Unitarian Minister, Dr. Estlin. His 
boyhood was spent amongst that highly respectable and intelli¬ 
gent class of English Presbyterians, who were ever cordially 
attached to the cause of Liberal opinions, then highly un¬ 
popular iu England. Party spirit never ran higher than it 
did during the early years of the French Bevolution ; and 
the societies of Liberal Dissenters were the most enthu¬ 
siastic advocates of the cause of freedom. Coleridge and 
Southey, then in their republican jdiase, used to frequent Dr. 
Estlin’s modest suppers at Bristol; and Hum])hry Davy, then 
an apothecary’s assistant on St. Michael’s Ilill, assisted Dr. 
Beddoes when he lectured on chemistry to the townspeople. 

But notwithstanding these democratic connexions, Mr. 
Hobhouse the father was a man of property and good family. 
He stood for Bristol, and was beaten at the election of 179G, 
but was soon afterwards returned for the boiough of Gram 
pound. In 1812 he obtained a baronetcy, which afterwards 
devolved on his son. This gentleman was intimate with the 
first Marquis of Lansdowne, who on more than one occasion 
showed the greatest liberality to the Dissenting interest, and 
even received Dr. Priestley into his family. Young Hobhouse 
was taken by his father to Bowood, which led to his removal 
to Westminster School, where young Lord Henry Petty had 
been educated; aud in due time he proceeded to Cambridge, 
where by his own account he did nothing beyond gaining what 
he terms an ‘obscure honour,’ the Hulsean Prize. We sus¬ 
pect that he underrates his own classical proficiency; for he 
remained through life a ready and accomplished scholar, if not 
a profound one; and there are numerous traces, both in liis 
travels and in his life, of an habitual familiarity with classical 
literature. Indeed the notes to the fourth canto of ‘ Cliilde 
‘ Harold ’ are a lasting memorial of his fine taste, learning, and 
culture. 

But the great event of his Cambridge life was the intimacy 
he formed there with Lord Byron. He. was scarcely three- 
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and-twenty when he stai’ted with the poet on that memorable 
tour across Portugal and Spain to Gibraltar, Albania, Greece, 
and Constantinople, which is immortalised in the first cantos of 
‘ Childe Harold,’ and was related by Hobhouse himself on his 
return by the publication of his travels. Throughout life, he 
was animated by an ardent curiosity to -witness the most striking 
scenes and events of his time. He was an indefatigable traveller, 
at a time when travelling was neither easy nor safe. He scoured 
Germany in the rear of the French and German armies in 
1813. He was in Vienna with Mr. Kinnaird when the Truce 
of Prague was terminated and Austria declared war on 
Napoleon. He visited Leipzig two months after the battle, 
Avhen heaps of cannon and offal were smoking in every direc¬ 
tion, and the suburbs of the city were dotted Avith shot-holes. 
He reached Frankfort in January 1814, where he met Mr. 
DisbroAve and Mr. Rolfe—afterwards Lord Cranworth. At 
Wilhehnshdhe he saw the scaffolding employed in taking doAvn 
tlie inscription * Napoleonshdhe ’ and i*eplacing the old name— 
little foreseeing that it Avould one day deserve, in another sense, 
the French appellation; and he reached Paris on the 19th 
April, about a fortnight after the occupation of the allied 
armies. The entry of Louis XVIII. into his capital on the 
3rd May has often been described. On the following day the 
allied troops, chiefly Russians, defiled before the Sovereigns. 
All the military splendour of Europe Avas gathered in that 
spectacle. But one man Avas there, whom none of the illus¬ 
trious personages present had probably ever seen, although his 
fame filled the Avorld, and he bore away no inconsiderable share 
of their own glory:— 

* The curiosity of curiosities was our own Wellington, on a wliitc 
horse, in a plain blue frock-coat, a white neckcloth, and a round hat. 
He was riding between General Stewai’t and Lord Castlercjigh. As 
soon as his presence was known there was a great bustling and whisper¬ 
ing. A friend of mine, who was in the window with the Sovereigns, 
told me that when it was first known lie was there, the Empei-ors and 
Ivinga stretched forward to get u sight of him. I saw the Duchesse 
d’Angouleme point him out to them; and when Plutow and Sacken 
were introduced to him, they would hardly let his liand go. I heard 
afterwards that Platow had said, “ Had you been here we should have 
done this sooner;” to which the Duke replied, The business could 
not have been in better hands.” I felt, for my oAvn part, an insatiable 
deedre to see him, and ran many chances of being kicked and trami^led 
dlown to get near our great man. Two Englisljnien near me showed as 
much eagerness as myself to approach him, and one of them as he 
passed by me said, Oh, for God’s sake, let me see him!—I know you 
will excuse me. Sir, for this, but I must see him!" Two strangers in 
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plain clothes were introduced to him, and almost kissed the ground at 
his horse’s feet. A crowd gathered round him, and attended him to 
his lodgings. The Duke had just arrived in Paris, after travelling 
four days .and nights, from Toulouse. I heard that ho was much struck 
with the appearance of the Russian cavjilry, and said to Sir Charles 
Stewart, “ Well, to bo sure, we can’t turn out anything like this.” Sir 
Cliarlcs told him, very truly, that they were men picked for the 
occasion.’ (Vol. i. p. 43.) 

The sympathies of Hobhouse, ever prone to the popular side, 
were rather with the conquered than the conqueror; and on 
the return of Napoleon from Elba he again rushed over to 
Paris, where he spent the Hundred Days, of which he published 
an account in 1816. He remained always faithful to the old 
Whig opinion that the retuni of the Bourbons was a public 
calamity not only to Fi’ancc, but to Europe; and he was dis¬ 
posed through life to place a favourable—we think far too 
favourable—construction on the policy and character of Napo¬ 
leon, the most pernicious enemy of freedom and of the true 
greatness of France. 

Mr. Hobhouse passed the autumn of 1816 with Lord Byron 
at the Villa Diodati on the lake of Geneva—a Ausit of no 
common interest in the life of both of them, for it was just 
after the noble poet had quitted England for ever, in conse- 
(pience of those painful domestic occurrences in which Hob¬ 
house had played a most confidential, conciliatory, and honour¬ 
able part; and it was then that the third canto of * Childc 
‘ Harold’ was written. Hobhouse accompanied Byron in 
many of the scenes and excursions commemorated in the 
immortal stanzas of that poem; he shared with him the ani¬ 
mated society of Madame de Stael’s chateau at Coppet; lie 
entered Italy with his friend; and he subsequently con¬ 
tributed the valuable and interesting notes to the fourth canto 
of ‘ Childe Harold,’ Avhich are no unworthy addition to the 
work, and will probably be the most enduring of Mr. Hob- 
house’s liter.ary performances. Nor can it here be omitted, 
though he makes no mention of the fact in his Memoirs, that 
the fourth canto of ‘ Childe Harold ’ was dedicated to himself 
in language Avhich confers by the hand of friendship an im¬ 
perishable fame. Lord Byron described him as one * whom he 
‘ had known long, accompanied far; Avhom he had found 
‘ wakeful over his sickness and kind in his sorrow; glad in his 
* prosperity and firm in his adveraity; true in counsel, and 
‘ trusty in peril; a friend often tried, and never found want- 
‘ Ing; a man of learning, of talent, of shrewdness, and of 
‘ honour.’ 
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To Italy Hobliouse more than once returned. He was versed 
in Italian literature, and well acquainted with the character of 
the Italian people. One of his latest publications, entitled 
^ Italy in 1816,’was given to the world after his retirement 
from office in 1860, and has been reviewed in these pages. 

It may readily be believed that a young man of fashion and 
talent, who had seen so much of Europe and of the East befoi’e 
he was thirty, and was in some manner associated with the 
finest jjoem and the greatest events of tlic age—professing 
advanced liberal opinions and gifted with agreeable social quali¬ 
ties—soon became a welcome guest at Holland House and in 
the best society of London. In 1814 he was thrown into the 
full tide of the London world, associated with most of the 
remarkable men of the day, and had no reason to complain of 
neglect from either of the dominant i)olitical parties. Amongst 
his recollections of tliis period those of Sheridan, then verging 
to his decline, are some of the most curious. For example:— 

‘ Sheridan told iis several stories of Kean, then at the height of his 
liiino. Some one made Kean a present of a fine horse on which he was 
2 )rancing along the Strand. “ Take care,” said a friend; “ you are a 
good actor, but—” “ But wdiat ?’* asked Kean ; “ you don’t know that 
I was paid 30^ for breaking tlivoc horses last year at Brighton.” 
Another time a friend, hearing lie was about to give readings of Milton 
between the acts, at Drury Lane, said, “Kean, stick to Sliakspearc; 
doj\’t meddle witli Milton.” “AVhy not?” asked Kean; “I gavc^ 
readings from IMilton three times a week at Exmoutli.” As a. jwooi’ 
oi’ thti universalily ui' his genius, it was mentioned that he liad been a 
fencing-master and a dancing-mastor, and at Jersey had announced 
that ho should quit tlic stage and set up a school. He told Mr. Sheridan 
that when a child Ik; had been ap[)lifd. to in order to bring him out as 
a rival to Master Betty; but that Slicridini had interposed, s:iying, 
‘"No! one biibble at a time is enough; if you have two, they will 
knock against each other, and bunst.” 

‘ Among.st iny rominisconcos of the year liSll, I find it retrordod lhat 
Lord Byron, I’honuis Moore, and m yself, went to the ordicstra at Drury 
Lane Theatre on the lOtli of May, 1814, and saw Kean in “Otliollo.” 
Allcr the ]}hiy wo wont to the green-room, and Byron and I were 
introduced to the great actor. 

‘ 1 ])eeame afterwards well acfjunintcd with Kean, and heard some¬ 
thing of his performances from his oAvn mouth. On December 14, 
181-1,1 dined at Mr. Kinnaird’s, in company with him and Lord Byron; 
and on that occjtsion lie mentioned that at Stroud, in Gloucestershire, 
on one night, he acted Shylock, danced on the tight-rope, sang a song 
then in vogue called the “ vStorni,” sjparred ivitli Mendoza, and then 
acted Three-fingered Jack. Kean also told us that one night he for¬ 
got his part, and repeated the “Allegro” of Milton .without being 
detected by the audience. He gave us admirable imitations of Incledon, 
of Kemble, of Sinclair, and Master Betty. He concluded the amuse- 
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ments of tlie evening by dressing up his hand ■with a napkin, and paint¬ 
ing it with cork so as to look like a man, and dancing a hornpipe with 
two fingers, imitating at the same time a bassoon so Avonderfully, that 
we looked round to sec if there was no one pla 3 ring that instrument in 
tlie room with us. I should not think tliese matters worthy of record, 
if* Kean had not been by far the gi’eatest actor I had over seen.’ (Vol. i. 
p. 7G.) 

Here is a memorandum of a dinner at Holland House. 
Alas I how little can he preserved of the spirit and gaiety of 
such meetings, even Avhen noted by a contemporary })en:— 

‘ I wont in Byron’s carriage at seven, and dined at Holland House. 
Tliere I met Miss Fox, and ^laitin Archer 8hee, the painter and poet, 
There, too, was Kean, a very handsome little man, with a mild but 
marked countenance, and eyes as brilliant as on the stage. He knitted 
liis brows, 1 observed, wlien he could not exactly make out what was 
Siiid. There, also, was Hrattan. We siit down to dinner, when in 
came JMajor »Stanhope and Ijorcl Ebriiigton, Kean ate most pertina¬ 
ciously with his knife, and was a little too frequent with ladyships and 
lordships, as was natural in him; but Slice was ten times worse. . . . 

‘Shoe tiilked a great deal; I thought, too much. Lady H-asked 
Ivcan why all tlie actors siiid “ Give me the hand,” as if “ thy ” were 
“ the.” Kean said that he never piunounced it so, Kean said tliat 
“ T:igo Avas thrive lengths longer than Othello.” A length is forty-tivo 
lines. Lord Holland mentioned that he liad soon a letter irom a miil- 
slilpman on board the “ Undaunted ” frigate, in which Napoleon sailed 
to Elba. The boy said that “ Bonoy was so good-iiumoured, and 
laughed and talked, and was so agreeable, Init that the world had been 
ujider u gi’cat mistiikc in thinking him n clever man ; he was just like 
anybody else.” 

* When the women went the conversation turned on public speak- 
iiig. Grattan gave us a specimen of Lord Chatham’s way, which, ]]<i 
siiid, was colloquial, and, when he saw him, leaning on his crutch, and 
sometimes dozing; but, when roused by opposition, overpoweriiigly 
clotpicnt.* lie was, however, inferior to modern speakers. Pitt, his 
son, was a better rhetorician. Lord Holland told us that Fox once 
said 1o liini that Sheridan’s sp(*coh on the Begums w^as tlie finest ever 
heard in Parliament. Lord TL asked liimifhis owrn speech on tin- 
l^eacc was not as good. “ That was a damned good speech, too,” was 
the ingenuous reply of this truly great man. Fox used to praise Pitt's 
s]>Gech on the Slave-trade as a fine specimen of elo(j[uence. 

* Wlieu we went to the ladies tlie conversation was addressed to 
Kean. Lady Holland asked him if he was not a capital “ Scituii.’ 
Kean replied that he had not the slightest acqmiintanco with the part.; 
indeed, he was no comedian, except, perhaps, that he could play Tyke 
in the School of Eeform,” which was a sort of sentimental character. 

* Grattan was a student of the Middle Temple in 1770, and 
entered the Parliament of Ireland in 177*^. Chatham died in 1778. 
Grattan may therefore have heard the celebrated speeches delivered 
during the American War. 
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Lord Ebrington and Major Stanhope left ns, and then Grattan began 
to give tis, in his inimitably grotesqite, forcible, and theatrical manner, 
the characters of some Irishmen 'who had figured at the end of the last 
century. ... He said that Lord Bellamont, in person, was like a black 
bull, always butting. lie was cursed with a talent for imitation, and 
selected some one bad habit from each of his friends, so that he was a 
compound of vicious qualities, or, at least, disagreeable manners. One 
of these friends always stood with his toes in—Bellamont did the same; 
another wore black stockings and dirty brown breeches—Bellamont 
copied this also. He wore his wig half off his head, in imifcition of 
some one else; and, in speaking, he took off the bad manner of some 
other acquaintance. He had a watery elocution^ spoke through the 
nose, and had a face totally insensible to everything he was saying. 
Mr. Gnittan added that lie tliought Bcllamont’s wig was dirtier than 
Cumin’s hair. He said a deal of a Dr. Lucas, and finished his sketch 
of him by saying, When he rose to speak in Parliament, he had not a 
friend in the House; when lie sat down, ho hud spoken so ill tliat he 
had not an enemy.” 

‘ During this exhibition Lord Holland and myself were in convul¬ 
sions of laughter. Kean, notwithstanding every effort, roared outright. 
Lady Holland gave way, and Mijs Fox was in ecstasy. He kept us in 
this way until half-past eleven, when he took me in his carriage to the 
Princess of Wales. He was muttering to himself, and slapping his 
thigh, during oiir ride, and twisting about into many odd shapes and 
forms—antics not worth recording, except when it is recollected who 
Mr. Grattan had been, and, indeed, was, at ihe time I was with him.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 1)1.) 

These volumes do not contain many memorials of Ilobhouse’s 
intimate and affectionate friendship with Lord Byron. They 
are recorded in another place, which we do not propose to touch 
upon now. Suffice it here to say, that whatever may have 
been the recklessness and selfishness of Byron to others, he 
was always the warm and grateful friend of Hobhouse. The 
last time they met was at Pisa, in September 1822, when 
Byron took leave of him with the touching Avords, ‘ Hobhouse, 
‘ you should never have come, or you should never go.’ At the 
close of the Session of 1823 and early in 1824, Hobhouse be¬ 
came one of the most active members of the Greek Committee 
in London, Avhen his gifted friend was preparing at Cephalonia 
and Missolonghi for a more active championship of the Greek 
cause. Whilst soldiers like Colonel Leicester Stanhope were 
intent on providing the Greeks with the newest constitutions 
out of Bentham, Lord Byron was all for fighting, and had 
actually resolved to attack the Castle of Lepanto as soon as he 
could collect a sufficient body of troops. How soon were these 
hopes doomed to be annihilated! 

^ At a little after eight o’clock on the morning of Friday, May 14,1 
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was awakened by a loud rapping at my bedroom door, and, getting up, 
had a packet of letters put into my hand, signed “ Sidney Osborne,” 
and headed, “By express.” There was also a note from Douglas 
Kinnaird; and, on opening it, I found that Byron was dead. The 
despatch was from Corfu, These letters were from Lord Sidney 
Osborne to me, from Count Garni )a to me, from Count Gamba to Lord 
Sidney Osborne, and from the Count to tlio Englisli Consul at Zantc. 
Besides these, thci'C were letters from Fletcher, Byron’s valet, to 
Fletcher’s wife, to Mrs. Leigh, and to Captain George Byron ; also 
there were four copies of a Greek proclamation by the Greek Govern¬ 
ment at Missolonglii, with a translation annexed. The proclamation 
contained the details which have been often pnbHslied-“the ten days’ 
illness of jny dear friend, the public anxiety during those days of hope 
and fear—his death—tlio universal dejection and almost despair of the 
Greeks around him. The proclamation next decreed that the Easter 
Icstival should be suspended; that tlie shops should be closed for three 
days; that a general mourning for twenly da 3 ^s should bo observed; 
and that at sunrise the next morning, the 20th of April, thirty-seven 
minute-guns should be fired from the batteries to indicate the age of 
the deceased. 

‘ ITow much soever the Greeks of that day may liave differed on 
other topics, there was no difference of opinion in regard to the loss 
they had sustained by tlic death of Byron. Those Avho have read 
Colonel Leicester Stanhope’s interesting volume, “ Greece in 1823 and 
“ 1824,” and more particularly Colonel Stanhoiie's “ Sketch,” and Mr. 
Finlay’s “ Kominisccnces ” of Byron—will liavc seen him just avS he 
appeared to me during our lojig intimacy. I liked him a great dexil too 
Avcll to be an impartial judge of his character; but T can confidently 
appeal to the impressions he made upon the two above-mentioned ivit- 
nesses of his conduct, under very trying circumstances, for a justifica¬ 
tion oi* my strong affection lor Ijim—an affection not weakened by the 
forty years of a busy and chequered life that have jxissed over me since 
1 saw him laid in his grave. 

‘ The influence he had acquired in Greece was unboitnded, and he 
liad exerted it in a manner most useful to her cjiuse. Lord" Sidne)’’ 
Osborne, writing to Mrs. Leigh, said, that if Byron had never written 
n line in his life, he had done enough, during tlio last six months, in 
(irecce, to immortalise his name, lie added, that no one unacquainted 
with the circuinstiinces of the case could have any idea of the ditRculties 
he had overcome: ho had reconciled the contending parties, and had 
given a character of humanity and civilisation to the warfare in which 
they were engaged, besides contriving to prevent them from offending 
their powerful neighbours in tlie Ionian Islands, I heard that Sir F. 
Adam, in a despatch to Lord Bathurst, bore testimony to his great 
qualities, and lamented his death as depriving the-Ionian Government 
of the only man with whom they could act with safety. Mavrocordato, 
in his letter to Dr. Bo^vring, called him “ a great man,” and confessed 
that he was almost ignorant how to act when deprived of sucli a 
coadjutor, • * « 

* On Thursday, July 1,1 heard that the “ Florida,” with the remains 
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of Byron, had arrived in the Downs, and I went, the same evening, to 
Rochester. The next morning I went to Standgate Creek, and, taking 
11 boat, went on board the vessel. There I found Colonel Leicester 
Stanhope, Dr. Bruno, Fletcher, Byron’s valet, with three others of his 
servants. Three dogs that had belonged to my friend were playing 
about the deck. I could hardly bring myself to look at them. The 
vessel had got under weigh, and we beat up the river to Gravesend. I 
cannot describe what I felt during the live or six hours of our passage. 

I was tlie last person wlio shook hands with Byron when he left 
England in 1816. I recollected his waving his cap to me as the packet 
bounded oil* on a curling wave from the pier-head at Dover, and here I 
now coming back to England with his corpse. 

* Poor Fletcher burst into tears when he first saw me, and wept 
bitterly when he told me the particulars of my friend’s last illness. 
These liave been Ircciuently made public, and need not be repeated 
here. 1 heard, however, on iindoubtcd authority, that, until ho became 
delirious, ho was perfectly calm ; and I called to niind liow often I had 
heard him say, that ho was not apprehensive as to dcMith itself, but as 
to how, from physical infirmity, he might behave at that inevitable 
lioni'. On one occiision he said to me, “ Let no one come near me 
when I am dying, if you can help it, and wc liappen to be together at 
the time.” 

* The “Florida" anchored at Gravesend, and I returned to London ; 
Colonel Stanhope accompanied me. This was on Friday, July 2, On 
the following Monday I went to Doctors’ Commons and proved Byron’s 
will. Mr. Hanson did so likewise. Thence I went to London Bridge, 
got into a boat, and went to London Docks Buoy, where the “ Florida 
w«a3 anchored. I found Sir. Woodeson, the undertaker, on board, 
tnnployed in emptying tlie spirit from the largo barrel conUiining the 
box that held the corpse. This box was removed and placed on deck 
]>y tJm side of a leaden coffin. I stayed whilst the iron hoops Avero 
knocked off* the box, but I could not bfjjir to sec the remainder ol* tlie 
ui)ei-ation, and Avent into the cabin. Whilst there I looked over the 
scaled packet of ])a})ers belonging to Byron, which he had deposited at 
Ccfalonia, and Avhicli had not been opened since he left them there. 
Captain Hodgson oi’ the “ Florida,” the captain’s fathoi’, and Fletcher, 
Avere Avith rno : avc cxaiuinc'd every jiaper, and did not find any Avill.* 
'J'liosc present signed a document to that clfcct. 

‘ Allor the removal of the corpse into the coflin, and the arrival of 
the onlcr from the Custom-house, I accompanied the undertjiker in the 
barge Avitli the coffin. There Avere many boats round the ship at the 
time, and the shore Avaa crowded Avith spectators. Wo passed quietly 
up the river, and landed at Palace Yard stairs. Thence the coffin and 
the small chest containing the heart Avere carried to the house in George 
Street, and deposited in the room prepared for their reception. The 
room Avos decently lumg with black, but there Avas no other decoration 


This is at variance Avith the preceding statement that Hobhouse 
had just proved Byron’s Avill. It probably means that there Avas no 
- other testamentary instniment. 
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than an escutcheon of the Byron arms, roughly daubed on a deal 
board. 

‘ Oil reaching iny rooms in the Albany, I found a note from Mr. 
Murray, telling me that he had received a letter Irom Dr. Ireland, 
politely declining to allow the burial of Byron in Westminster Abbey; 
but it was not tintil the next day that, to my great surprise, I leai'nt, 
on reading the doctor’s note, that Mr. JIurray had made the request to 
tiui Dean in my mime; f thought that it had been settled that Mr. 
(5 i fiord should sound the Dean of Westminster previously to any formal 
request being made. 1 wrote to Mr. IVEuvray, asking him to inibrm 
the Dean that I had not made the request.. Whether ho did so, I 
never inquired. 


‘ I ascertained from Mrs. Leicih that it was wished the interment 
should take place at the fiimily vault at llueknall in Notlinghamshirc. 
The utmost eagerness was shown, both jniblicly and privately, to 
get a sight of anything connected with Byron. Lafayette was at that 
time on liis Avay to Anicrioa, and a young Froncliinaii came over from 
the General atllavre, and wrote nui a note rccpiesting a sigJit of tlte 
deceased poet. The coffin hail been closed, and his wishes could not 
1)0 conqJied with. A young man came on board the “ Florida,” and 
in very moving terms besought me to allow him to take one look at 
him. I was sorry to bo obliged to refuse, as I did not know the young 
man, and there were many round the vessel who would have made the 
same, request. lie was bitterly dis;ippointod ; ami when 1 gave him a 
])iecc of the cotton in wliich the corpse had been wrap])ed, lie took il 
Avitli much devotion, and placed it in his pockeU)ook- Mr, Phillips, 
the Academician, applied iov permission to take a likeness, but I heard 
I'rom Mrs. Leigh that the feuttires of her l>ro11ier had been so disfigured 
l)y the means used to ])rcscrv(; his reinaius, lliat she scarcely recognised 
them. This was the fact; for I had summoned courage enough to 
look at my dead friend; so completely was he altered, that the sight 
ilid not affect me so much as looking at his liuiulwriting, or anything 
lhat I knew had belonged to liini.’ (Vol, i. pj). llo.) 


The funeral stavteel from Xottingham on ihc Kith «Iuly. 
Hodgson the translator of ffinenal, and Colonel Wildman of 
.\mvstoad, attond('d as mourners. 

* Tlie jNIayor and Goriwalion of Nottingham joined tlie fmierai pro- 
ressioii. It extended about a quarter of a mile, and, tnoving very 
slowly, was live hours on the road to llueknall. The view of it as it 
wound throiigli the villagers of PappleAvick and Lindlcy oxciled sensii- 
lions in me Avhich Avill noA^er bo forgotten. As aa o passed under the 
lull of Annesley, “ crowned Avith the peculiar diadem of trees ” immor¬ 
talised by Byron, 1 called to mind a thousind particulars of niy first 
visit to NeAvstead. It Avas dining at Annesley Park that I saw the first 
interview of I^yron, after a long inteiwal, Avith his early love, Jfary 
Anne ChaAvorth. 

* The churchyard and the little church of Hncknall were so croAvded 
that it was with difficulty we could folloAv the coffin up the aisle. The 
contrast between the gorgeous decorations of the coffin and the urn, and 
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the humble village-church, was very striking. I was told afterwards 
that the place was cimvded until a late hour in the evening, and that 
the vault was not closed until the next morning. 

‘I returned to Bunny Park. The corporation of Nottingham offered 
me the Ireedom of the town, but I had no inclination for the cere¬ 
monies with which the accejjtance of the honour would have been 
accompanied; I therefore declined it. 

‘ I should have mentioned that I thought Lady Byron ought to be 
consulted respecting the funeral of her husband; and I advised Mrs. 
Leigh to write to her, and ask what her -wishes might be- Her answer 
was, if the deceased had left no directions she thought the matter might 
be left to the judgment of Mr. llobhouse. There was a postscript, 
saying, “ If you like you may show tliis.” 

‘ 1 w.as present at the mamage of this lady with my friend, and 
handed lier into the carriage which took the bride and bridegroom 
away. Shaking hands with Lady Byron, 1 wished her all happiness. 
Her answer was, If I am not happy it will be my own fault.” ’ (Vol. i. 
p. 145.) 


We have not thought ourselves called upon in this Journal 
to take any part in the controversy which recently occupied 
several of our contemporaidcs as to the alleged causes of Lady 
Byron’s alienation from her husband. The curiosity and cre¬ 
dulity which prey upon the remains of genius and explore tlie 
recesses of forgotten slanders arc not to our taste. AVhen Hob- 
house read the hoi'riblc libels published after Lord Byron’s 
death, by a ruffian who had extorted money from him, his first 
impulse was to take this thankless villain in hand himself. 
But he adds : ‘ I did not do this. I remembered what was said 
‘ to the assassin who tried to murder Harley, and who askeil 
‘ the Duke of Ormond to kill him at once: ‘®Ce n’est pas 
^ “ Paffaire des honnetes gens; e’est PafiTaire d’un autre.” ’ 
We shall therefore content ourselves with transcribing the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph, which is decisive as to Mr. IIobliouse''s 
opinion on the subject:— 

‘ At this time (April and May, 1830) I had much of my time lakon 
up by luokitig after Lord Byron’s affairs, and taking advice as to tlio 
expediency of giving some public refutation to a cliargo made, as was 
stated, by Lady Byron, in regard to the separation b(itAVCcn Byron and 
his wife. Tlio attack on Lord Byron, on the authority of Lady Byron, 
was countenanced by Tom Campbell, who was a first-rate poet, no 
doubt, but a very bad pleader, even in a good cause, and made there¬ 
fore a most pitiable figure when ho had no case at all. I consulted 
friends, and amongst them Lord Holland, who strongly recommended 
silence; and did not scruple to say that the lady would be more annoyed 
if she were left unnoticed, than if, whether wrong or right, she had to 
figure in a controversy. I was &r from wigJiing to annoy her at all; 
my sole wish was to do my duty by my friend; and I nope I have 
done that sufficiently by leaving behind me, to be used if necessary, a 
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full and scrupulously accurate account of the transaction in question. 
1. shall content myself here with asserting that it was not fear, on the 
part of Lord Byron, that persuaded him to separate from his wife. On 
the contrary, he was quite ready to “ go into court,” as they call it.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 441.) 

The dcatli of Byron placed the Greek Committee in con¬ 
siderable embarrassment, and at one moment Hobhouse him¬ 
self was on the point of starting for Greece to manage the 
loan. Difficulties were, however, raised by Mr. Joseph Hume, 
and this plan was abandoned. The following picture of that 
individual, Avho was so much better known to the last genera¬ 
tion than lie is to the present, is not a flattering one; but it 
would be hard for anyone who knew him avcU to dispute the 
truth of it: — 

‘ Joseph Hume had many valuable qualities, mi.xed up with some 
eccentricities which bordered upon moral perversity. As a politicjil 
associate he was unsafe, and, altliough his assaults were vigorous and 
successful enough, it was bettor to liavo to deal with him as an enemy 
than a friend. As he cared little for invectives against him.self, he was 
not aware of the effects which his own intemperate talk might produce 
on others. Not only was his language coarse and absurdly inaccurate, 
but his intellect was obtuse to a degree seldom, if ever, found in a man 
who had been busily employed liis whole life in affairs of the utmost 
importance. Ho was of great service, previously to passing the Keform 
Bill, in sifting and exposing occ.asionally the estimates; and being a 
man of indefatigable industry, collected a vast mass of materials which 
he could sometimes skilfully employ. He, like Sir James Graham, Sir 
llobert Inglis, and one or two others, was essentially a part of the 
House of Commons for many years; and I recoUcct a saying of Sir 
liobert Peel, that he could not conceive a House of Commons without 
a Joseph Hume.’ (Vol. i. p. 150.) 

Eventually Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer -went out in the 
‘ Forida,’ in place of Hobhouse, and subsequently published an 
account of his mission of 1824. It is remarkable that we 
should now, at an interval of foi’ty-seven years, have the plea¬ 
sure to welcome another literary 2 )roduction of that accom¬ 
plished diplomatist. 

The Byron episode has led us to anticipate in some measure 
the earlier years of Hobhousc’s political life, and to these 
we must now return. The city of Westminster may justly be 
regarded as the cradle of Parliamentary Reform. When 
Whigs stood aloof, and Brookes’ frowned, and the most liberal 
Ministers of the day were on the side of the old Borough 
system, a committee of Westminster tradesmen, led by Mr. 
Brooke, the glass manufacturer in the Strand, Mr. Adams, the 
coach-builder in Long Acre, and Mr. Place, the tailor, and 
friend of Bentham, at Charing Cross, had begun to fight with 
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success the battle of Keforni. They had brought Sir Francis 
Burdett into Parliament in 1807, and on the death of Sir 
Samuel Romilly in 1818 they offered the vacant seat to Mr. 
ITobhoiise. He failed, however, on that occasion. ‘ Citizen 
‘ Place,’ who was proud of his pen, wrote a bitter appeal which 
irritated and divided the ])arty, and Mr. George Lamb, a 
brother of Lord Melbourne’s, carried the day. This election, 
however, brought Hobhouse into notice. He became a mem¬ 
ber of a political dinner club called ‘ The Rota,’ to which 
Bickerstetli, Burdett, Douglas Kinnaird, Sir Robert Wilson, 
&(!., belonged. The object of this society was to discuss anti 
promote the work of Parliamentary, or as it Avas then first 
called, ‘ Radical ’ Reform, and that adjective has given its name 
to a party throughout the world. A i)amphlet Avas concocted 
at one of these meetings in ansAver to an intemperate anti- 
reform speech of Mr. Canning’s. Canning attributed it to Sir 
Philip Francis, and was very angry; but it Avas in fact Avritten 
by Hobhouse. Another pamphlet also Avritten by him in 
ansAver to one by Lord Erskinc, gav-e rise to more serious 
consequences. A member of the House of Commons drCAv 
attention to a passage Avhich he erroneously conceived to convey 
a threat of personal violence against the House.* Party ran 
very high. The Westminster reformers were regarded as 
incarnate demons of revolution; and as the publisher of the 
pamphlet Avas authorised to give up the name of the author at' 
the Bar of the House,the House at once voted it to be a contempt 
and a breach of privilege, and sent Mr. Hobhouse to NcAvgato. 
Sixty-five members, Avho Avcrc chiefly Whigs, voted agp.inst this 
arbitrary sentence. The motion Avas made by Mr. Courtenay, 
afterwards Earl of Devon, avIio many years aftci’Avards in pro- 
j)osing the health of Lord Broughton at his daughter's mar¬ 
riage, took occasion to refer to Avhat he Avas then pleased to 
call his distinguished career. Distinguished or not, it began 
in NcAvgatc, Avhen it Avas an honour to be sent there; and there 
he remained till the death of George III, caused a dissolution 
of Parliament, opened his prison doors, and secured his speedy 
return for Westminster as the popular and persecuted candi¬ 
date at the ensuing general election. He retained that highly 

* The sentence Avhich called down on Hobhouse the indignation of 
the House and Avas voted a broach of privilege Avas as foIloAvs:— 

‘ What prevents the people from marching to the House, pulling the 
‘ Members out by the ears, locking the door, and flinging the key into 
‘ the Thames ? ’ This interrogation was construed into an incitement 
to revolt. The answer to the question Avaa given in the next line 
»— Kniglitshridge barracks' 
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honourable position of member for Westminster for nearly 
thirteen years. During the greater part of that time his col¬ 
league was Sir Francis Burdett, and thei'C are yet living, wc 
trust, many of our friends who can remember what the good 
old cry of ‘ Burdett and Hobhouse for Westminster’ meant. 

‘ During the early part of my parliamentary life my principal asso¬ 
ciate—indeed, my constant guide—was iny friend and colleague. Sir 
Francis Burdett was endowed with qualities rarely united. A manly 
understanding and a tender heart gave a charm to his society such as I 
have never derived in any other instance from a man whose principal 
pursuit was politics, lie w'as the delight botli of old and young. 
There was no base alloy in his noble nature, llis address was most 
pleasing and unallectcd, liis manners most gentle; and yet where 
energy and decision were required he assunied a quiet, hut determined 
superiority which few were willing or able to contest. 

*■ As a parliamentiiry orator he was, to my mind, without an equal. 

A lofty stature, a mellifluous voice, a command of language easy and 
natural, but at the same time most impressive; sincere, and spoken from 
tlie heart as well as the head. I le never used a note or consulted a paper 
of any kind. He never hesitated for a word, but he Avas never diffuse. 

T accidentally hoard the opinions of two of liis 2 >arlianientary contem¬ 
poraries in regard to his oratoiy,—Air. Canning and ]\Ir. Tierney; each 
of them, on different occasions, placed Sir Francis Burdett very nearly, 
if not quite, at the head of tlie orators of their day.’ (Vol. i. j). 112,) 

We must pass lightly, for the Avay before us is long and 
interesting, over the first ten years of Hobhonse’s jiublic life, 
tliougli they Avere marked by seA^eral important events, the 
Canning Ministry, Catholic l^inancipatiou, and the steady 
jirogrcss of the Kefonn party in the House of Commons, Avherc 
our autobiographer jilayed no inconsiderable part. He took 
an active share in debate. His speeches laid no claim to high- 
floAA'n eloquence, but they were full of good sense, and they 
Avere exjArcssed with a sharpness of Avit that made him a 
formidable antagonist. He Avas not afraid to cross' SAvonls 
Avith Canning in a passage of studied sarcasm and invective, 
to Avliich Canning made no reply; and some of his bon mots 
Avere long I'emembcrcd. It Avas on one of these occasions that. 
Hobhouse first applied the expression ‘ His Majesty’s Oppo- 
' sition ’ to the anti-ministcrial side of the House. Canning 
took up the expression as a ha2>py one; and Tierney exi)ande(l 
it by saying, ^ No better phrase could be ado2)ted, for AA^e are 
^ certainly a branch of His Majesty’s Government. Although 
‘ the gentlemen opposite are in office, avc are in power. TJic 
‘ measures are ours, but all the emoluments arc theirs I ’ But 
the joke originated with Mr. Hobhouse. 

It Avas in one of these debates of the prm-Bcform period 

*^■* 753,0 24 . 7 , ?> 5 ’. 
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that Canning in the course of an elaborate defence of the 
borough system urged that it formed an essential element of 
the British Constitution, since it had 

* Grown with our growth, and strengthened with our strength.’ 

Sir Francis Burdett took up the quotation in reply, and said, 

< The Right Honourable Gentleman doubtless remembers the 
^ hrst line of the distich he has cited, and that it is 

^ “ The young disease, which must subdue at length, 

Grows with our growth and strengthens with our strength.” ’ 

Canning acknowledged that the retort was a happy and a 
just one. 

The year 1830 was destined to witness changes of a mo¬ 
mentous character. William IV. ascended the throne of 
England; Charles X. was driven by a revolution from that 
of France; the Belgian revolution followed; England was 
agitated to an unprecedented degree; and before the end of 
the year the Duke of Wellington’s Ministry collapsed and the 
Reform Ministry of Lord Grey was in office. 

It was at this time (4th November) that M, Vandeweycr, 
one of the Belgian Provisional Government, first arrived in 
London. He knew no one, but lie had letters of introduction 
from Mr. Bulwer, and lie called on Hobhouse. ^ He appeared 
‘ to me,’ says our author, ^ a very straightforward intelligent 
* young man,’ and this circumstance led Hobhouse to take a 
warm interest in Belgian independence. The following ac¬ 
count of an interview between the young emissary and the old 
Duke is curious:— 

*Mr. Vandeweyer told me that the Duke of Wellington had 
written to him a very polite note in the morning, asking to see 
him. He went, and was much surprised, so he told me, to see an 
infirm old man in an arm*chair, from whicli lie raised himself with 
difficulty to receive him. He gave me an account of what passed 
between them. “ Although,” said he, I am no diplomatist, I knew 
there was an advantage in not speaking first; and, as the Duke had 
invited me, and 1 had not invited myself, I remained silent. So did 
the Duke for a diort time, and then begjin to talk, lie showed that he 
knew what had passed between Lord Aberdeen and me, and between 
the Prince of Orange and me. He was extremely civil, and said, ‘ Je 
vouB donne ma parole d’honneur qu’il n’y a pas la moindre intention 
de notre part de nous meler dans vos affaires.’ He added that the 
Conference of which I had complained had quite another object; and 
then the Duke said that * he hoped the Belgians, in choosing a form of 
Government, would take care not to give cause for disquiet to neigh¬ 
bouring nations.’ I answered that we ‘ should take care of that, pro¬ 
vided there was no intervention; but that, if there was, wo diould 
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infallibly throw ourselves into the arms of France/ ‘ That/ replied 
the Duke, ‘ would infallibly lead to a general war; besides which, the 
h’rcnch wouhl act in concert -with us, and would not accept yon/ I 
said, ‘ \Vc are awav,e that, at first, the French Government -would not 
accept us; but ^ve should appeal to the French People, and, in a short 
time, the Government would accept us. As for I he war, tlie pcojtle 
would fight their own battles, and have Jiothing to fear/ . 

‘ I asked Vundeweyer whether, under all the circumstances, he woi[Id 
Avisli me to bring on my Belgian motion. lie answered “Yes,” and 
ho then told me that he had been chosen Member lor Brussels. I shook 
Jiaiids with him, and begged him to Uike care of liimself. lie appeared 
to me to be a most amiable, most honourable, and most intelligent man ; 
anrl fivc-and-thirty years of intercourse with him have not altered the 
o])inioii that I then formed of him/ (Vol. ii, pp, 50—r)2.) 

Wc have never heard any explanation of the fact that on 
tlie formation of Lord Grey’s Government to carry the lieforni 
Bill, Sir Francis Burdett and -Mr. Hobliouso, wlio were 
c*ertainly tAvo of the oldest and staunchest Ilcfonncrs in Par¬ 
liament, Avero not invited to join it. ^ It Avaa soon knoAvn/ 
says llobhotise af‘tcr the Duke’s I'csignation, ‘ that the King 
‘ had sent for Lord (jrcy, idiom Sir Francis Burdett had 
‘ see'iu^ 

‘Lord Durham (Prh'y Seal that is to bo) fold mo that all was going 
Avell and nearly settled. Going home st'on afterwards, 1 received a note 
frem him, saying that Lord Grey woidd like to see me the next dai/^ 
Accordingly 1 Avent to his house, and Avaited there some time, but came 
(iwai^ vdthout secuuj him, I Avas, for once, Aviso enougli to say nothing 
about this, neither at the time, nor ever ufterAvards; altliough many 
(explanations Avere nilcrcd to me subsotpiently by those who, AvliatcA cr 
they Avero before, became my intimate official friends/ (Vol. ii. ]), 57.) 

This is a curious passage; for it shoAvs that Burdett and 
Ilobhousc AA^erc thought of (as Avas natural) but not employed. 
But Llicy gave a firm and unwavering support to tlic Govcni- 
nicnt, and tliey used their influence in the most serviceable 
manner by moderating the violence of their oavu folloAA'crs.* 
Then came the Bill, 

‘At last came the great day—Tuesday, March 1. I Avent to the 
House at twelve o’clock, and found all the benches, high and Ioav, on 
all sides, patched Avitli names. With much difficulty I got a vacant 
space on the fourth bench, nearly behind the Speaker, almost amongst 
the Opposition and the Anti-Reformers. 

‘Lord John Russell began his speech at six o’clock. Never shall I 
forget the astonishment of my neighbours as he developed his 2 >I:in. 

* A peerage Avas subsequently offered by Lord Grey to Sir F, Burdett. 
He Avaa gratified by the offer, but declined to leave the House of 
Commons. 

VOL. CXXXIII. NO. CCLXXH. 
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Indeed, all the House seemed perfectly astounded; and when he read 
the long list of the boroughs to be either wholly or partially disfran¬ 
chised, there was a sort of wild ironical laughter, mixed with expressions 
of delight from the ex-Ministers, who seemed to think themselves sure 
of recovering tlieir places again immediately. Our own friends were 
not HO well pleased. Baring Wall, turning to me, siiid, “They are 
mad; they are mad ! " and others made use of similar exclamations,— 
all but Sir liobert Peel; he looked serious and angry, as if he hurl 
discovered that tlie Ministers, by the boldness of their measure, hacl 
secured the support of the country. Lord John seemed rather to play 
with the fears of his audience ; and, after detailing some clauses wliicli 
seemed to complete the scheme, smiled ami paused, and sjiid, “IVhmj 
yet.” This “ more,” so well as I recollect, was Schedule B, wlncli took 
away one member from some borouglis that returned two previously. 
When Lord John sat down, we, of the IMountairi, cheered long and 
loud; although there was hardly one of us that believed such a scheme 
could, by any possibility, become the law of the land. . . . 

‘Wo all huddled away, not knowing what to lliink—the Anti- 
Ketbrmers chuckling Avitli delight at what they supposed was a suicidal 
])roject, and the Irienda of Ministers in a sort of wonderment. I 
recollect that a very good man, Mr. John Smith, a brotlicr of Ijord 
Canington’s, caused mucli amusement by sajdng that Kussell’s spcecli 
made his hair stand on end. 

‘Lord Howick and others asked me if 1 was siitislied. I told them 
I did not know what to wiy to the 10/. <pialilication for householders iji 
towns. Sir liobert Peel, with his usual quickness and sagacity, tc^ok 
cure, at the end of the debate, to ask Ibr an explanation of this 2>i*ft of 
the scheme, which, certainly, partook more of disfranchisement lhan 
any other reforn*, and Avas cjilculatcd to make the whole plan unpojnilav, 

‘Burdett and 1 walked home together, and both agreed that there 
was very little chance of the mcasiirc being carried. We thought onr 
Westminster friends would oppose the 10/. qualification clause; but 
we were wrong; for, calling the next day on Mr. Place, wc found him 
delighted with the Bill, and were told that all our supporters were 
equally pleased with it. We Averc told that a Westminster public 
meeting Avas to be called immediately, to thank and concrratiilatc the 
King; (Vol. ii. pp. 77-79.) 

Wc shall not attempt to folloAV our autJior through his 
animated descriptions of the debates on the first Heform Bill. 
Nothing retains less of its ori^nal life than a Parliamentary 
discussion in the i)ages of history. The scene itself is all 
action—the tone of the speakers, the emotion of the audience, 
and the uncertainty of the result, raise the feelings of those 
who are present to the highest pitch of excitement; but the 
fire is soon burnt out, and but little remains of the most splendid 
displays of oratory and passion. The great trial of strength 
came at last on General Gascoyne’s motion that the number of 
knights^ citizens, and burgesses fur England and Wales ought 
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not to be diminished. The end seemed at hand, for on the 
20th of April the Government were beaten by eight votes. 
Two days afterwards Ilobhousc learned that the King was 
resolved to come doAvn in person to thank Parliament for 
granting the Civil List and to dissolve it. Sir Richard 
Vivyaii was in the act of delivering a furious and factious 
speech against Ministers. He was called to order by Burdett 
and Tennyson, but in vain. 

‘Vivyan again spoke; the cannons announced the approach of the 
King; and at each discliarge of the guns the Jlinistcriahsts cheered 
loudly, as if in derision of the orator’s solemn sentences. At last tlie 
roaring of the cannon, the laughter, and our cheering fairly beat the 
Baronet, and he suddenly sat down. 

‘ Peel, (juitc beside himself, now jumped up; so did Burdett. The 
S])oakcr, not (piitc fiuly, called on Peel, and Lord Althorp rose. Tljc 
calls lor Peel, Burdett, Althorp, and Chair, now Avere heard in Avild 
confusion. The floor avms covered Avith members; half the House loft 
their seats, and the 0])position seemed perfectly fi'antic; William 
Bankes looked as if his face Avould burst Avith blood; Peel stormed; 
the Speaker Avas eijualJy furious; Lord Althorp stood silent and quite 
uuinoA'ed. At last the Speaker 3’ect>vei'cd himself, and said, “ I am 
quite sure 1 understand Avliat the noble Lord moves—he moves that 
Sir Jlobcrt Peel bo heard.” Althorp assented, and, after some more 
shouting and screaming, Sir Pobert I*ecl Avas heard. The Black Rod 
cut shoit his oration just as he seemed about to fall into a fit. Then 
the Speaker, Avitli a face equally red and (piivering Avith rage, rose, 
and, tblloAvcd hy many members, went to the Lords. But Peel Avas 
not the only over-excited performer on that day; for Sir Henry 
Hardinge crossed the House, and said, “ The next time you hear those 
guns they Avill be shotted, and take off some of your heads. I do 
not mean yom*s,” said he to me, “ for you have been always consistent; 
but those gentlemen," pointing to tlic Ministers. The Speaker rc- 
tuiTied and read the Royal Speech at the table—it Avas an admirable 
speech indeed. 

' Lord Althoi’]), Sir Jjnne.s Graham, and myself, Avalkod aAvay together, 
*'tid stopped to sec the King pass the door of the hat-room. He Avas 
n 'Ach cheered; but the croAvd avus not great. Lord Althorp said to 
mo, “ Well, I think I beat Peel in temper; ” as, indeed, he had most 
eonqfietely. 

‘ We Avere joined in Palace-yard by Lord Godericli, Avho told us 
tliat the scene in the House of Lords had been more disgr.acofiil than 
that in the Commons, Lord Londonderry had shaken his fist at the 
Duke of Richmond; and the Lord Chancellor had been hooted by the 
Opposition Peers Avhon he left the Avoolsack, and Lord Shaftesbury had 
been voted into his scat. Lord Tankervilic told me that the angry 
Lords Avould, without the least scruple, have voted off the Ministers’ 
heads that day. All this fury and despair Avere not surprising Avhen we 
remember that the party Avho had been in possession of poAver so long 
noAv saw that their hold on that .power, through the borough system, 
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was about to leave them—never to return. The firmness of the King 
had dispelled the last illusion of the Anti-Reformers, who, to do them 
justice, did not give way until all rosisttinco was hopeless.’ (Vol. ii. 
pp. 103-105.) 

On the 11th of August, 1831, Sir Benjamin Hobhouse died 
and his son succeeded to the baronetcy. A short time after¬ 
wards, in February 1832, Lord Althorp was authorised by the 
Cabinet to propose to Sir John Hobhouse to take office as 
Secretary at War. The office was not jjarticularly agreeable 
to him, * especially as he stood committed to strong opinions 
against flogging in the army. But a sense of duty to his 
Iriends and to the party pi*evailed, and he accepted the ap¬ 
pointment to their great satisfixetion The King gave him a 
most gracious reception when he kissed hands and said, ‘ I 
‘ trust your manners will be as j)]easing in intercourse on 
‘ public matters, as your father xvas in private life.’ He 
xvsis then sworn of the Privy Council with the usual forma¬ 
lities. It is important to remark that this proposal of office by 
Lord Althorp was accompanied by a j)ositivc assui'ance that 
Mmiiiters vwuld cnrnj the Reform Rill^ though their own 
tenure of office xvas not likely to be permanent. The position 
of Lord Grey and his colleagues was peculiar and even unpre¬ 
cedented. They had not the ordinaiy resource of withdrawing 
from office. M?hcy stood pledged to the country to carry the 
nicasux'C, which implied that they were bound to employ tlic 
means necessary to caiTy it But on the nature and extent of 
those means they xvere not at all agreed among themselves, as 
Hobhouse soon found out. Although he was not in the 
Cabinet, the assurance given him by Lord Althorp gave him 
a right to insist on tlxc adoption of decisive measures, and 
throughout this critical iici-iod he advocated with great energy 
the creation of Peers as indispensable to ensure the result. 
The following important conversation explains liis position:— 

‘ The House of Commons met at twelve the next day (11th February). 
Going down to Westminster, I met Lord Ilowick, who siiid he wanted 
to speak with mo; and, accordingly, wo walked togotlier for some time, 
lie told me that he had had a conversation with his father tlie night 
before, and that JiOid Grey still hesitated about creating Peers previously 
to the second reading. Lord lloxvick said that his iatlicr was not aware 
of the consequences of rejecting the Bill; and that, in fact, ho was not 
uwaxG even of the paramount importance of the measure itself, and 
confessed that, had ho known xvhat would ensue, would never have 
embarked in it. Lord Grey added, that, up to a ceiiain time, he and 
all the Cabinet were resolved upon the creation of Peers; but that 
Brougham fell ill, and then took fright, which was communicated to 
Lord Grey. Now Lord Brougham had recovered from his panic, and 
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Lord Grey ]iad his doubts. He was most decidedly adverse to swampinp; 
the peerage, and desired to retire from office. He did not seem awarn 
that ho could not do that without losing his character, and risking tin* 
ruin of tlie country. Lord Howick concluded by begging me to (»all 
on his father, and state iny opinion. I said, “I would do so; ” and 
added tliat, “ if tlie Bill was allowed to be lost, J should consider that 
the Cabinet had broken its pledge with me, made tlirough Lord Althoi'p, 
and tliat I should bo wantonly sacrificed.” Lord Howick assented to 
tins view, and repeated his entreaties that I would see Lord Grey at 
once—not a anoment wan to be lost. Some of the young men Avho Avoro 
to be called to the Upper House laad begun to cool; others might refuse, 
and it Avould take some time to make out a fresh list-, 1 replied tlaat 1 
should ])rofer a meeting of Members of Parliament to advise Lord Grey. 
Lord Howick remarked that liis father Avould not like that;' he Avould 
call it dictation, and Avonld prefix friendly advice given privately. 1 
confess X was mightily surprised, and aiot a little alarmed, that a man 
Avith so much poAver, so much honesty, and so much intellect, should be 
so indifTcront to his OAvn glory and to the best interests of tlie country. 
I Avent to Sir Prancis Burdetf, and liad a long coiiA'ersjition Avith liim. 
He felt as I ilid; and wrote to Lord (ri-ey. Ho told me that I ought to 
save myscH) and resign office tlie moment 1 discovered that it Avas 
intended t(» risk the loss of tlu* Bill, l)y not doing that Avhicli the 
Administration liatl tlie power (►f doing. Sir Fj’ancis added ‘‘that 
mking lliis course might, j^oihaps, destroy the Government; but the 
fault Avould uot he mine. To sacrifici*. me AV(nild not save them, iiov 
ought they to he saved.” 

‘ Tills day I dluctl at tlio Spoukor’s—my first Ministerial dinner. I 
Silt hetAveeu Charles Grant and Poulett Thompson, and had some serious 
talk Avith them both, and told thcmAvhat I liad rcsolvctl to do. Taking 
Grant afterwards to the Duke of Sussex’s convcrsjizione (of F.lhS.) at 
Ivensington, I told him I sliould go to Lord Grey before the Council the 
next day, and Avould i-esigu office if I Avas not assured tliat the Bill Avns 
to be earned, lie said I Avas quite right. I spoke to him, as one of 
the Cabinet, Avltli the utmost freedom and unreserve, for I iblt that it 
Avas absolutely necessary to take some decisive step. I thought the 
creation of Peers, Avere it CA'^er so objectionable, Avas nothing h\ com¬ 
parison Avith the consequences of rejecting the Bill, and bringing back 
tlie old set and the old system. 

‘ The next day I called on Lord Durham. lie told mo that on tlie 
previous Thursday he had, through Lady Durham and Lady Grey, 
conveyed to Lord Grey his intention of resigning, unless the Bill avus 
made quite safe in the House of Lords. He assured me that, Avhen he 
persuaded me to accept office, everything was decided upon. As many 
Peers as were thought requisite were to be made, either at once, or by 
degrees; and on this the Avhole Cabinet seemed determined, but 
Brougham’s ilhieas made him flinch, and his flinching raised doubts in 
Lord Grey; and both together revived the hesitation in that portion of 
the Cabinet that had originally objected to the creation of Peers. It 
seemed that the Duke of Richmond, although as strong for Reform as 
any member of the Cabinet, was still very averse to tlie creation of 
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Peers. Loi’d ]V[elbourne also was against, also Lord I'alnierston; and, 
strongest of all, John Russell—a discovery wliich, Lord Durham said, 
he had made only a day or two ago. The others wore for the creation, 
Lord Holland strongly, Stanley (so long as Lord (irey approved) also 
for it. Lord (xoderich very manfully; also (Iraliam, and (Inuit, and 
Durham. These, with the Lord Chancellor and the Prime Minister, 
were, of course, a majority. However, when the Lord Chancellor 
seemed to waver, matters took another turn; but when he became 
right again, their prospects improved.’ (Vol. ii, pp. 170-182.) 

Lord Durham, wdiose confidence in his father-inJaw' was 
limited, and who was irritated because he did not get as much 
credit for liis own share in the Bill as lie thought he deserved, 
confirmed these particulai's, and added that the Cabinet was 
not kept together without the greatest difficulty. Lord 
Althorp allayed Iloblioiise’s api>rehensions by assuring him 
that * Brougham and I will go out also, unless wc have a 
^ moral certainty of canying the measui'e ; ’ and lie seemed 
pleased w^itli this chance of quitting office. But to this Hob- 
house replied that ‘ if it was generally suspected lie might 
^ have carried the measure, and would not do it, he would be 
^ stoned in the streets; and if the otlier party came in there 
‘ was no small chance of his coming to the scaffold.’ Althorp 
calmly rejoined, ‘ 1 think so, too; I liavc long thought so.’ 
Upon another occasion Lord Althorp concluded a similar con¬ 
versation by saying:— 

‘ That he Avould carry the Bill, but ho w^ould not promise to remain in 
power afterwards. He talked very confidentially of his own repugnance 
to office, and declared that ‘‘it destroyed all lus happiness; ” adding 
that “he had removed his pistols from las bedroom, fearing tliat ho 
might shoot himself.” Such ai’C the secrets of the Iniman breast! 
Wlio could Inive imagined that this could ever have (*nterod into the 
head of the cool, the imperturbable, the virtuous Althorp? It seivotl, 
however, to increase my alarm as to the great (juestion itself, and I 
urged, in every way, the necessity of adding to the peerage. He assured 
me that “this would be done,if it were indis])ensablc. If 1 doubted 
him, I had better see Lord Grey, and learn the fact from him. He 
would give me his word that all I wanted "would be done. The Bill 
TV'ould pass.” I took iny leave of this excolhmt man -with greater 
admiration of him than ever.’ (Vol. ii. p. 187.) 

Yet one more of these most remarkable interviews :— 

* Althorp said, “ I must decide what I will do—resign, because my 
colleagues will not make Peers; or stand tlie risk with them. If the 
latter, and we are beaten, I can never show my face again. If the 
former, I know the Government is dissolved, and tlie Bill is lost, and 
perhaps a revolution ensues, I tell you ” (atided the excellent man, 
with much feeling and earnestness) “ I have long folt that uncontrollable 
circumstances wore advancing me to a position to which my capacity is 
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unequal; and I now feel that 1 have not tlie mind which is required for 
a man in iny station. I do not allude to my conduct in Parliament. 
There, I tliink, I have succeeded in a line altogether new and untried 
before. I allude to my management out of the House, and more 
esjxjcially in consulting Avith rny colleagues. Then I find 1 have not 
character enough for the great emergency out of whicli we are to 
extricate ourselves.’* , . . 

‘ I told him that, if he threatened to resign unless Peers were made 
before the second reading, the Cabinet Avould yield, “ I do not know 
that,” said lie; “ they Avould rather go out with me; and then comes a 
revolution; ” and, ho then added gravely, “I do not know Avhether I 
oiiglifc not to make matters easier by shooting myself.” ‘‘ For God’s 
Sitke ! ” said I, “ slioot anybody else you like.” ’ (Vol, ii. pp. 198,199.) 

Even at this distance of time, and after the publication of 
Lord Grey’s correspondence with "William IV., we doubt 
whether it is known hoAv critical the state of affairs was at that 
moment and lunv intense the differences in the Cjibinet had 
bccouic. Let us vary the narrative by a more pleasing 
picture:— 

* Oji the following iloiulay (2GLh March) I dined at Kensington Palace 
Avith the Duchosjs of Kent. The party was numerous; Lord Durham, 
l^ord and Lady Surrey, the Duke of Somerset and Lady C. St Maur, 
Lord Ifadnor, Sir rrolm Sebright, tlio Duke and Duchess of Leinster, 
and Sir John Conroy, The Princess A'^ictoria sat on lier mother’s right 
hand. Sir John Conroy, the Controller of II.lLH.’s household, .sat at 
tlie bottom of the table. Lord Durham handed the Duchess in to 
dinner. 

‘ The young Princess (^hcr present Majesty) was treated in every 
respect like a groAvii-up Avoman, although apparently quite a child. 

1 Icr inannors Avero very pleasing and natural, and slie seemed mucli 
amused l)y some eonvei'siition with Loi*d Durham, a manifest liiA'oiirite 
at Ivensijigton. 

‘ Wljon she left the company she curtsied round very prettily to all 
the guests, and then ran out of the room. "What Avill become of this 
young, pretty, unaffected child in a few, few, years ?. 

‘ Aji iiiteiwal of thirty-three years, a reign of twenty-eight years — 
some of them in very difficult, if not dangerous times—and the greatest 
of all calamities that can befall a Avoinan and a queen, h«avo not deprived 
lier of the smile, the kind and gracious smile, Avhich channed tne in 
those long bygone days, and Avith Avhich she received an old servant 
and stibject only two days ago [15th May, 1865].’ (Yol. ii. pp. 220, 221.) 

In spite of Ilobhouse’s distrust of the amicable interven¬ 
tion of Lord Wharncliffe and Lord HarroAvby, they did suc¬ 
ceed in carrying the second reading of the Bill. But this 
success Avas of short duration. Lord Melbourne Avisely said, 

^ it was not aH over yet j ’ and ou the first division in Com¬ 
mittee the Government wore beaten. Ministers resigned. 
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Sir John had his audience to take leave of the King, who told 
him that ‘ ho knew he had too much property to lose to Avisli 
‘ for, or assist in, a convulsion; ’ to which the Baronet replied, 
that ‘ His Majesty had not a more loyal subject than himself.’ 

The Duke of Wellington’s attempt to form a Ministry 
broke down at once, as everyone knows, but the first great 
t)bstacle to it was Peel’s refusal to join it. The Duke of 
'V\’'ellington had told Alexander Baring, who was to have 
been Chancellor of the Exchequer, that ‘ he should think him- 
‘ self unfit to crawl on earth if he did not stand by the King, 

‘ even at the expense of his own consistency ; and that he had 
‘ resolved to carry the Reform Bill, as an inevitable measure, 

‘ in all its main provisions—indeed, a Bill, ])robably, more 
‘ extensive than that which Lord Grey would now grant.’ 
The King was resolved to pass the Reform Bill and made that 
a condition of giving office to the Duke; what he objected to 
was the making of Peers. Such a scheme deserved to fail 
and it did fail; but it cleared the way for the adoption of the 
Bill, and the Peers were not created. 

Sir .lohn Tlobhouse was not a mere hustings Reformer, nor 
did he confine himself to suj)porting the legislative measures 
brought forwai'd by the Government. On the contrary, he 
applied himself with great energy to the more obscure and 
diflicult task of reform in his own office, the War Department. 
Ho succeeded in obtaininc; the assent of the Kinjjc and th(> 
Cabinet to a Pension Warrant ■\vliich reduced the charges on 
what was termed the ' dead list.’ He abolished sinecures and 
induced the King to surrender the Governorships of Berwick 
and Kinsale, to which His Majesty wanted to appoint two of 
his own sons. He restricted flogging in the army to certain 
defined misdemeanours, and proposed to take away the power of 
flogging from regimental courts-martial. And he had i)reparod 
a scheme for the reduction of the land forces by about 5,000 
men. In all these reforms he had to encounter the steady 
resistance of Lord Hill and Lord Fitzroy Somerset at the 
Horseguards and an opposition scarcely less steady from the 
Prime Minister. Lord Grey used language that convinced 
Hobhouse that ‘ he had .another Lord Hill to deal with ; ’ and 
the proposed reduction of the army ended in an augmentation, 
ivhich was required by the state of Ireland and by the neces¬ 
sity of providing for the tranquillity of the West Indies during 
the critical period of Slave Emancipation. 

These discussions rendered the position of Sir John Hob- 
house exceedingly disagreeable to him. He frequently de¬ 
sired to resign, but was dissuaded by Lord Althorp, who 
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threatened to go out with liim. Mr. Stanley, who had recently 
brought in two great measures for the reform of the Irish 
Church and for a Coercion Bill in Ireland, was equally dls- 
satisfted with his position as Irish Secretary; and it was 
eventually arranged that Ilobhouse shoidd succeed him in that 
oftice. On the 28th of March, 1833, lie kissed hands on this 
new appointment. But ho was not destined to hold it long. 
Within a month, the liadical party brought forward a pro¬ 
posal for the abolition of the House and Window Taxes, a 
measure which "was highly poi)ular Avith the AA’^estminster 
electors and to Avhich Ilobhouse himself stood committed. He 
declared to his colleagues that he could not vote Avith them in 
opjAOsing the Kesolution, and conscious of the aAvkAvardness of 
his new position, he resolved to resign both his oftice and his 
seat. This honest and energetic step Avas Avarmly combated 
by his friends both in and out of oflicc; but he Avas convinced 
in his OAvn mind that he was right. Ho acted on his convic¬ 
tions ; he Avas abused by both parties for doing so; ho quitted 
liis office; and the electors of AYestminstcr repaid his man¬ 
liness and consistency by electing his f>ld opponent Colonel 
Evans to the seat he had Aacated. 

Sir ,lohn Ilobhouse did not return to office under Lord Grey, 
but in that interval a transaction occurred to Avhich avc desire 
to acU'crt more p.articularly because it has been A'cry commonly 
misrepresented, to the prejudice of a very able and excellent man, 
the late Lord Hatherton (then Mr. Littlottm), A\ho succeeded 
Ilobhouse as Irish Secretary; and because it aaqs the imme¬ 
diate cause of the dissolution of the Ministi’v. The rcncAval of 

* 

Lord Grey’s Irish Coercion Bill in the foIloAving year, 1834, 
Avas debated Avith extreme AA'armth. The 2 > 0 Avcrs vested in 
the Lord-lieutenant by the original Act Averc extraordinary. 
Lord Wellesley said of them, that they Avere ‘ far more formid- 
‘ able to himself, than to the Irish people,’ for he had to decide 
on the propriety of exorcising them ; in jAoint of fact, he had 
not exercised them at all. In the course of the debate on the 
3rd of .Tilly, 1834, .as is stated by Lord Broughton, O’Connell 
and Mr. Littleton contradicted each other flatly, and the Irish 
Secretary Avas accused of gi-eat impriulencc, or something 
more, in having made a communication to O’Connell which he 
was not justified in making. A similar statement is made by 
Lord Palmerston in a letter to his brother AVilliam, published 
by Sir Henry Buhver. It is desirable that the truth should 
be accurately known on this subject, and as Ave have before us 
the whole of the original correspondence that passed on the 
occasion, avo are enabled with certainty to relate it. 
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A Bill for the renewal of the Coercion Act in all its 
extent was contemplated, when Mr. Littleton stated to Lord 
Wellesley, then Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, in a letter dated 
19th June, 1834, that in his opinion the Irish Government was 
not likely to require any other extraordinary powers than those 
that were directed against agrarian disturbances. This sugges¬ 
tion was made at the instigation of Lord Brougham, the 
Chancellor, who wrote himself to Lord AVellcsloy to the same 
effect on the same day. It was therefore proposed to omit from 
the Bill the clauses empowering the Lord-lieutenant to pro¬ 
hibit public meetings and the court-martial clauses, which 
constituted half the Act, from a belief that the introduction of 
these clauses would endanger the passing of the Tithe Bill, and 
would provoke O’Connell to resort to agitation and opposition 
to the GoveiTiment. Lord AYcllesley replied to this letter on 
the 21st June: *I entirely agree with you, and have written 
‘ to Lords Grey, and Brougham, and Melboume accordingly.’ 
He did so write in a very able and important official despatch 
of the same date. The same ix)licy was approved by' Black¬ 
burn, the Irish Attorney-General. Lord Melbourne and Lord 
Althorp said that ‘ the clauses must, without question, be given 
‘ up, as no Government could ask Parliament for an unconsti- 
‘ tutional power in Ireland, the necessity of which the Lord- 
‘ lieutenant had been led to disclaim.’ But they appre¬ 
hended that Lord Grey Avould strongly oppose this concession, 
and might even retire if it were pressed. Lord Althorp added, 
however, that he was resolved that the clauses should form no 
])art of the new Bill, and that he would resign sooner than allow 
tliera to be renewed. Upon this, Mr. Littleton asked Lord 
Althorp, whether, as O’Connell Avas about to enter upon a new 
course of agitation in Ireland, it Avould not be prudent to see him 
and apprise him that the precise form and extent of the measure 
Avere not decided on. Lord Althor}) concurred in and sanctioned 
this stejij cautioning Mr. Littleton not to commit himself by 
any detail to O’Connell. In the course of the same day 
O’Connell came to the Irish Office, and Mr. Littleton dissuaded 
hun from any unnecessary excitation of the people of Ireland, 
until he should have seen the new Coercion Bill, Avhich Avould 
be renewed with certain limitations. The exact terms in Avhieh 
Mr. Littleton made this communication to O’Connell were re¬ 
ported by himself to Lord AVellesley in a letter of the 4th 
J uly to the following effect:— 

‘I felt so entirely satisfied from Lord Althorp’a assurances that the 
measure Avould be simply confined to the agrarian disturbances, that I 
did not hesitate to tell O’Connell that the Irish Government was of 
opipion that any other enactment Avas under the circumstances unne- 
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nesRaiy. And on O’Connell’s expressing some doubt whether others in 
the Cabinet would not overrule the opinion of the Lord-lieutenant and 
myself, I added, that “ my own feeling about it was so decided, that I 
did not think it possible for me to vote for the measure in any other 
form than as directed against agrarian disturbances.” I added that the 
moment the question tvas definitively settled, he should be informed.’ 

O’Connell promised to regard this communication as strictly 
confidential. This was before the Cabinet had deliberated on 
the question, but after the Cabinet had met. Lord Althorp in¬ 
formed Mr. Littleton to his surprise, that it was resolved to 
renew the old Bill without any alteration, as Lord Grey would 
(toncede nothing. Loi’d Althorp said nothing more of his OAvn 
intention to resign. 

Such was the state of things when the debate on the Bill 
came on upon the 3rd .luly. O’Connell did not liesitate to 
betray the confidential communication which had been made 
to him, and charged Mr. T^ittleton with having intentionally 
deceived him for the purpose of obtaining an advantage at the 
Wexford election. lie spoke with a violence and grossness Avhich 
his own adherents loudly condemned. On the following day Lord 
Brougham defended Mr. Littleton in the House of Lords, and 
admitted that he had himself been in communication with Lord 
AVellesley as to the omission of the obnoxious clauses; but 
Lord Grey made Mr. Littleton’s position untenable by per¬ 
mitting it to be believed that the question was completely settled 
at the time when O’Connell had been told that it was unde¬ 
cided. Mr. Littleton upon this addressed his resignation to 
liOrd Grey : but the public did not know, nor has it ever been 
Icnown to this day, that in counselling Lord Wellesley to re¬ 
commend to liord Grey the omission of the clauses, he was 
acting under the advice of the Lord Chancellor, concurred in 
by many of the Cabinet; apd that for his communication with 
O’Connell he had the express authority of Lord Althorp, then 
leader of the House of Commons, and manager of the Govern¬ 
ment nieasure in that House. 

Lord Althorp was so dissatisfied with his own position in this 
affair, that lie resolved to retire from the Government. He 
did so, but this event led to the immediate dissolution of the 
Administration, as Lord Grey declared that with a division of 
opinion in the Cabinet on this question, and without Lord 
Althorp, he was unable to carry on the conduct of public affairs. 
In explaining the cause of his own resignation. Lord Althorp 
stated that he had authorised Mr. Littleton’s communication 
‘ to O’Connell, with an injunction of due caution.’ Mr. Little¬ 
ton contented himself with declaring that ‘ he had acted on an 
‘ authority on which he thought he could rely.’ Mr. Littleton 
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may have been guilty of some indiscretion in his conversation 
with O’Connell. But nothing conld justify O’Connell’s use of 
a confidential communication. And, after what had passed, 
we think that liord Althorp should have resigned (as he had 
said he would), rather than assent to the introduction of such 
clauses, instcaxl of waiting until the affair had degenerated into 
a scandalous altercation. Lord Grey justified his own refusal 
to concede anything on the ground of a private letter from 
Lord AV^elleslcy. But that letter was written some days 
jn-evious to the official letter of the 21st .Tune, which formally 
expressed a conti-ary opinion. Lord Grey’s persistence in an 
unqualified renewal of the Coercion Act, in spite of the Lord- 
lieutenant’s disclaimer of its necessity, was fed by his resent¬ 
ment against O’Connell, who had covered him with the most 
foul-mouthed abuse, and by jealousy of his colleagues, espe¬ 
cially of Lord Brougham, whom he knew to (counsel con¬ 
cession, and, as he thought, for a sinister juirposc—a suspicion 
which was in this instance qiiite unfounded. 

To complete this narrative of the causes which led to the 
dissolution of Lord Grey’s Government, it should be added 
that Ijord Althorp declined to take office in the new Cabinet 
formed by Lord Melbourne, on the ground that he could not 
separate himself from INIr. Littleton, and told the King so. 
The ceremony of kissing hands of the New iSlinistry was 
delaj^ed in consequence. On being acquainted with this- 
generous resolution of Tjord Althorp, Mr. Littleton also con¬ 
sented to resume his oflice as Irish Secretary, which he con¬ 
tinued to fill until the dissolution of the Cabinet in the following 
November,* The Irish Bill was* renewed without the clauses 
which had given rise to this crisis; but O’Connell was not 
appeased and renmved his attacks on the policy of the CJ oveim- 
ment. 

Although Sir John Hobhousc was not in Parliament at this 


* A short time hoforo his death, the late Lord llathcrton jdaoed in 
our hands a mamascript vohxmo containing a full narrative of this 
transaction in his own handwriting, and tlie original correspondence 
bound up with it. This volume was read by Mr. Fazakcriey, Lord 
Macaulay, and tlie Marquis of Lansdowne, wlio corroborated it. We 
have thought that the present occasion is a suitable one for adverting 
to the subject, as the facts arc not accurately stated in Lord Broughton’s 
recollections, and were probably unknown to him .as ho was not in Par¬ 
liament at that moment. The exact circumstances which led to the 
dissolution of Lord Grey’s Government have not been related before 
with equal distinctness. Wc have .adhered in tliis succinct account of 
fhem to the words of the Memoir, now before us. 
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moment. Lord Melbourne immediately offered him a j)lace in 
the neAV Cabinet as First Commissioner of the Woods and 
Forests. The offer was accepted, and he was shortly afterwards 
returned to the House of Commons for Nottiugliam. On the 
19th July, 1834, he took his seat on the Treasury Bench, with 
many warm greetings from friends on all sides, but the plea¬ 
santest Avas that of Henry AVarburton—a man more distinguished 
for integrity of pui’pose than for genial manners. He crossed 
the House, and said to lloblioiise, ‘ Don’t you recollect that 
‘ the last thing you said to me before you left Parliament Avas, 
* “ Honest man ? ” That is A\'hat I say to you, iioaa"^ that Ave meet 
‘ again.’ Tlie ncAV Ministry Avas howeA cr of short duration. It 
had already been beaten in both Houses; and it AA'as dissolved in 
November by the act of William IV., Avho took advantage of 
Lord A1 thorp’s elevation to the House of Peers by the death 
of his father, to rid himself of a Government he disliked, and 
to try the dangcrt)us experiment uf naming their successors. 
The principal incident AA'hich occurred in this short interval 
was the burning of the Houses of Parliament on the 16th 
October, Avhich Avas of the greater interest to Sir John Hob- 
house, as the charge of the public buildings lay Avitli the 
dc])artment of AA’hich he Avas for a short time the head. 

In the contest Avhich terminated in the defeat A)f 8Ir Robert 
Peel’s short Administration of 1835, Sir John TIobhouse took 
no cons])icuous i)art. The severest ilomcstic anxiety and afflic¬ 
tion of his life Avas pressing ujion his mind, and on the 3rd of 
April Lady Julia Hobhouse, A\hohad been to him a most affec- 
t.ionatc Avife and deA'oted companion, breathed her last in his 
arms. AN^ithin five days of this inclaucholy event Sir Robert 
Peel resigned, and the imperative necessity of resuming his 
part in public affairs compelled Hobhouse to tirrii from his 
private sorroAVS to his political duties. The formation of the 
second JMclbourue Government is thus related:— 

‘ The King did not send for anyone on tlic day (Wednesday, April 8) 
that Pcol resigned. On Thursday he sent for Lord Grey, but did not 
conunission lihu to form a GoA'crmucnt; ho only asked tulvicc as to 
Avhom he should send for. Lord (Jrey reconnuended Lords LansdoAvnc 
mid Melbourne. The King did not send Ibr them until tlic next day 
(Friday), when they Avent to the Palace, accompanied by Lord Grey ; 
but the King did not, on that occasion, ask either of them to form a 
Govemmeut. He only talked of a coalition of parties, Avhich they declared 
imiwssiblo, and referred to the recent Kesolutibn of the House of Com¬ 
mons. Both Lords Lansdowne and Melbourne held very decisive lan¬ 
guage on this point. On Saturday the King saiv Lord Melbourne alone, 
and requested him to undertake the formation of a GoA'crnment. Lord 
M. said he could not give a decisive ansiver until he had consulted some 
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friends as to tlie iiiaterials for forming n Cabinet. Some difficulties 
were started by Spring Kice, who, to my surprise, objected to belong 
to an Administration dependent on the lladicals for support. It 
appeared that our iriend had written some Ibolisli letter to that effect 
to his Cambridge supporters. Ilis scruples, however, gave way to the 
urgent exhortations of Lord Lansdowne, who insisted upon the abso¬ 
lute necessity of attempting to form a Ministry. But it was not until 
Sunday afternoon that Lord Melbourn(; consented to undertake the 
task, and sent tor Lord John Kussell, who was at Woburn, and had 
been married only the day before. On Monday there was some dis¬ 
cussion about the basis of the j^roposed Cabinet. The differences 
rcfciTcd to tlie members of the Koyal Household and the creation of 
Peers. His Majesty gave way; everything appeared to be going on 
smoothly, and on Tuesday then^ was no reason to snspect that any 
other difficulties would be made. On Wednesday, however, eame a 
Jong letter, of six pages, about O’Connell and Hunu!, and, above all, 
about the apju'opriatio]! of Church revenues, to which 11. Af. protested 
lie could not consent. Lord AI. wrote a short and very deci^ve answer, 
and immediately went to St. James’s. He told H. M. that he would 
not submit to liave anyone excluded, but that there was no intention 
of employing either Hnnie or O’ConnclL He told the King tliat he 
lunst do one of three things :—1st. Act on tlie Kesolutioii of the House 
of Commons, with a new Cabinet. 2nd, Oppose the Resolution with 
the old Cabinet, or a similar Cabinet, and with the present ParJiauiorit. 
ord. Dissolve the I^arlianicnt. The King said that it would be wmbtesH 
to dissolve Parliament now, and he seemed siitisficd with Lord Alel- 
bournc’s explanation. Rut, sliortly alter H. M. left the Palace, camci 
another letter from him, urging the jmipriety of (piietijighis scruples as 
to the violation of the Coronation Oath, by consenting to the ajipropriu- 
tion of Church property to secular purposes, and proposing that tlu* 
filteen Judges should be consulted thereupon. In consequence of thi.s 
proposal it was agreed that the House of Commons should bo further 
adjoui-ned to Saturday. Lord Melbourne strongly objected to consult¬ 
ing the Judges, and the King gave up that proposal, but recommended 
that he should ask the opinion of Lord Lyndhurst, Lord AI. said tliat 
he would not advise such a step, but, if H. M. chose 1o take it, he 
could. Accordingly, the King wrote to Lord Lyndhurst, and Aid bourne 
saw the letter.’ (Vol. iii. pp. 114-116.) 

To such a question, as might well be supposed, Ijord Lynd- 
hurst positively refused to give any answer. Some discussi<ju 
ensued as to the distribution of offices. Lord Palmerston in¬ 
sisted on having the Foreign Office, which Lord Melbourne 
had destined for Lord John Russell; and llobhouse refused to 
return to the War Office, failing which he was induced to accejjt 
the Presidency of the Board of Control, and thus he again 
entered the Cabinet. It must be admitted that he hacf no 
previous qualifications for the office of Indian Minister, but 
he brought to bear on it his great natural sense of justice and 
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knowledge of the world; he was resolved not to be made a tool 
of the ‘ Chairs,’ as they were called; and he directed his dc- 
pai’tment with energy and independence. He continued to fill 
that office under successive Whig governments for about twelve 
years ; and finally rclimiuished it in 1852. When Lord Mel¬ 
bourne’s arrangements were completed, Hobhouse told the 
Premier that he thought his Cabinet Avas not so Liberal as 
his former administrations. Lord Melbourne replied that some 
])eople told him it was too Jacobinical. An attempt Avas made, 
but in vain, to induce the new Premier to send Lord Durham to 
Ireland. He was apj>ointed to the Embassy of St. Petersburg. 

Whatever Avas its original character and jirospccts, this 
Administration Avas certainly one of the m(jst remarkable in the 
modem parliamentary history of this country. It lasted for 
six years-and-a-half—it survived tAvo dissolutions of Parliament 
—it closed the reign of William IV. and inaugurated the reign 
of Victoria—it gradually allayed the agitation A\hich lingered 
after the great Reform tempest of 1832—it carried a large 
number of useful and im2)ortant measures against a poAverful 
Opposition, headed by such men as Sir Robert Peel, the Duke 
of Wellington, and Lord Lyndhurst—it subdued the revolt of 
Canada and introduced a ncAv and beneficent era of Colonial 


GoA'crnmcnt — it established and maintained the ascendency 
i>f the Foreign Policy (»f England — secured Constitutional 
(lovernment in Spain, and triumphantly encountered one of 


the crises of the Eastern question—and in its closing hours it 


raised that standard of freedom of commerce, Avhich Avas ore long 
to Avin oAcr to its cause the most eminent of its former oppo¬ 


nents. Yet this long and faithful administration of the affairs 
of the nation began under circumstances the most discouraging. 
The AAwking majority of the Government in the House of 
Commons Avas estimated at only ttcenty-seven votes, and amongst 
these Avere reckoned not a feAv members of extreme oiiinions or 


disappointed expectations, Avhosc support could not be relied 
on, and AA-^ho used their accidental importance to press heavily on 
their leaders. In the Lords the majority against Lord Mel¬ 
bourne amounted nearly to one hundred, restrained only by the 
prudence and patriotism of the Duke of Wellington, but inflamed 
on the other hand by the bitter eloquence and factious ingenuity 
of Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Brougham, Avho Avere noAV united 
by a common hatred of those in poAver. Lord Wharncliftc said 
one day to the vindictive ex-Chancellor :—‘ Why, hoAv you go 
f on with your old friends I ’ * Yes,’ said Brougham, * and so I 
* will go on till they go olF.’ The aversion and animosity of 
the King to his ncAV Ministers Avere oi)en and undisguised. 
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The extravagant occurrences which had taken place since the 
15£h November, 1834, were the result of His Majesty’s oAvn 
infatuation, and he keenly resented the ignominious position in 
which the lailurc of his attempt to bring back the Tories had 
left him. Lord Melbourne had not the reputation, at that 
time, of a groat statesman. His curante, manner and his 
utter indifference to display, led men to think less highly of 
him than he deserved. But the truth is that no minister ever 
showed more consummate tact, temper, and unselfishness than 
he displayed throughout this difficult period. He had diffi¬ 
culties with the Court (under King AVilliam), "with his col¬ 
leagues, and Avith Parliament. lie surmounted them Avitli 
admirable dexterity; and he Avas rcAA^arded fi)r his loysil persc- 
A crance in the later years of his Administration by the fullest 
confidence and regard Avhich a youthful and ingenuous Sove¬ 
reign, Avho appreciated his Avorth as it deserved, could bestoAv. 
The history of the Melbourne Administration Avill ever have a 
peculiar interest for the peojdc of this country and for the 
Avorid, because it fell to the lot (»f that GoA-ernment to surround 
the throne Avlien Queen Victoria ascended it. That incident 
threAV a romantic interest over the monarchy, Avhich has long 
survived the party struggles of the hour. It Avas the daAvn 
of an aTispicious day, and the ])lacc in history of those Avho 
bore a ])art in it, is greater, perhaps, than they themsclvea or 
their immediate contemporaries imagined. Sir John Ilobhous'c 
had tlie good fortune to be one of tlicsc Ministers; and the 
record he has left of that peiiod Avill be of no inconsiderable 
use hereafter to future historians. 

It so happened that the A'ery first stej) of authority Avhich 
the new Cabinet Avere called upon to take, lay in the Indian 
department. Sir Robert Peel had, Avith needless haste*, 
selected one of his OAvn adherents. Lord Ileytesbury, to suc¬ 
ceed Lord AVilliam Bcntinck in the Governor-generalship ol' 
India, then about to become vacant. At the first meeting of 
the Cabinet Hobhouse brought before his colleagues the (pies- 
tion of cancelling this nomination, Avhich they decided to do, 
and the first communication of the nCAv Indian Minister to the 
King AVas to advise His Majesty to revoke an appointment 
Avhich was already signed upon the recommendation of the pre¬ 
ceding Government. The King reluctantly consented. The 
* Chairs ’ of the Last India Comj)any protested against what 
they called an ‘ act of poAver.’ Curiously enough, Mr. 
Gladstone’s present Cabinet Avas called upon at one of its first 
meetings to entertain the same question. Ijord Mayo had been 
appointed to the Governor-Generalship by Mr. Disraeli and had 
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actually started for Calcutta before the office was vacant. The 
appointment might have been revoked. But it was wisely and 
properly determined to confirm it, and the result of Lord Mayo’s 
administration has amply justified that decision. 

While Ministers were floundering in the House of Commons 
with great measures, such as the Irish Tithe Bill and Corpo¬ 
ration Reform, which seemed to crush their feeble majority, the 
King broke out on every occasion with great vehemence against 
them; he was in fact labouring with an alarming degree ot 
mental excitement. 

'June 27. D,N. 49.—In Downing Street, Eussell told me of a 
singulr.r conversation that lie had had with the King about the Militia. 
H. M. said that Lord Chatham introduced the Militia Bill against the 
wishes of George II., but that George HI. liked the Militia; and, 
added JL M., so did he, and he should disapprove of any ])lan that 
rendered the staff of it less prepared for active service. He would 
prefer calling out the ISIilitia, and embodying them. Jiussell said that 
would cost too much. The people and the Parliament did not care 
about foreign politics, and thought any measures for defending England 
unnocessjiry. Very true, my Lord,” said the King ; “ and that is 
“ what I call penny wise and pound foolisli.” II. M. tlien ■went on to 
speak of Eussia, and said that he had heard there was an army of 
100,000 Kussians ready for embarkation in the Baltic; and he added, 
“I do not know how you feel, my Lord; but I own they make me 
sbakc in my shoes.” The King then remarked that, if France inter¬ 
fered with an army in Spain, there would be an united force of 
Austrians, Prussians, and llussians on the llhine in a month, and in 
another month, they would march to Paris. Eussell told the King 
that lie had no fear of French intervention, but that he thought the 
French Government unstable. ''Yes, my Lord,” said the King, “ and 
that is because they Inive not an honest man at the head of it, and the 
Ministers intrigue. There is this difference between England and 
Franco. Here we may differ on certain points; you and I may differ; 
but we .all of us mean well, and have but one object. I have my 
views of things, and I tell them to my Ministers. If tliey do not adopt 
them, I cannot help it. I have done my duty.”’ (Vol. iii. pp. 142, 
143.) 

Indeed, his language sometimes became excessively violent. 

* I heard from all quarters that H. M. was in a state of groat excite¬ 
ment. This was not all we knew of the Royal disinclination to us; 
for, on Saturday, July 11, in Downing Street, Lord .Melbourne ad¬ 
dressed us as follows:— 

‘ Gentlemen, you may as well know how you stand; ” and, pulling 
a paper from his pocket, ho read a memorandum of a conversation 
between the King and Lord Gosford, after the review, the day before. 
The King said to Lord Gosford, “ Mind what you are about in Canada. 
By Gr—d! I will never consent to alienate the Crown lands, nor to 
make the Council elective. Mind me, my Lord, the Cabinet is not my 
VOL. CXXXITI. NO- CCLXXII. Y 
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Cabinet; they had better take care, or, by G—d ! I will have them 
impeached. You are a gentleman, I believe. I have no fear of you ; 
but take care ■\rhat you do.” 

‘We all stared at each other. IMelbourne said, “ It is better not to 
quarrel with him. He is evidently in a state of great excitement.” 
And yet the King gave Dedel, the Dutch Ambassador, the same day, 
on taking leave, very sensible advice, and told him “to let the King of 
Holland know that he was ignorant of his true position, and that Bel¬ 
gium was lost irrecoverably.” II. M. had also given his assent in 
writing to the second reading of our Irish Church Reform Bill, which 
showed that these outbursts were more physical than signs of any 
settled design; althougli there were some of us who thought it "was 
intended to drive us by incivilities to resign our places, and thus make 
us tlie apparent authors of our own retirement. Lord Frederick Fitz- 
clarence told me that lus father had much to bear, being beset by the 
Duke of Cumberland and Duchess of Gloucester by day, and by the 
Queen at night. As to ourselves, it was clear to me that, if we coU' 
tinned in the Government, it would bo entirely owing to the good 
sense and good manners of our chief, who kneAv how to deal with his 
master, as well as with his colleagues, and never, that I saw, made a 
mistake in regard to either ; and I must add tliat, wlien a stand Avas to 
be made on anything considered to be a vital principle of his (Jovern- 
ment, he Avas as firm as a rock.* 

‘ Wc forosaAv that the instructions, Avhich Ave had agreed upon as 
the basis of Lord Gosford’s administration in Canada, Avould meet Avith 
much disfavour in the Royal closet; and Lord Glenelg told me that 
when he read these instructions to the King, H. M- broke out violently 
against tlio use of certain Avords, saying, “No, my Lord, I Avill not 
haA^e that Avord ; strike out ‘ conciliator]/ ’—strike oxit ‘ liberal’; ” and 
then he added, “ you cannot Avonder at my making these difficulties 
with a Ministry that has been forced upon me.” However, as Glenelg 
went on reading, II. M. got more calm. lie approved of Avhat Avas 
said about the Legislative Council and the territorial revenues. In 
short, he approved of the instructions generally on that day, and also 
on the folloAving Monday; but, Avhen Glenelg Avent into the closet this 
dav (Wednesday, 15th July), he was very sulky, and, indeed, rude; 
and objected to some things to Avhich he liad previously consented. 
Lord Melbourne was told by Glenelg how he liad been treated, and, 
when ho (Lord M.) Avent into the closet, the King said he hoped he 
had not Ijeon uncivil to Lord Glenelg, on which Lord Melbourne made 
only a stiff boAV. The King took the reproof most becomingly; for 
when Glenelg Avent in a second time, II. M. Avaa exceedingly kind to 
him, and said, “ Ho approved of every word of the instructions ; ” and 
he then remarked “that he AA^as not like William III., AA'ho often 
signed what he did not approve. He Avould not do that. He was not 
disposed to infringe on the liberty of any of his subjects; but he must 
preserve his own prerogative.” 

‘ H. M- retained his good humour at tlie Council, which he held after¬ 
wards, to hear tlie Recorder’s Report. Chief Justice Denman was 
detained at Guildhall, and kept His Majesty waiting a long time. 
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When he came the King took his apologies very kindly. He asked 
the Chief Justice when he should leave London for the holidays, and 
where he lived ; and invifed him to Windsor, and said ho should be 
glad to see him, adding, “I hope you won’t hang me, my Lord.” Such 
was this kind good man, generally most just and generous, but, when 
irritated, scarcely himself He was more sincere than suited his lioyal 
office, and could not conceal liis likings and dislikings from those who 
were most affected by them.’ (Vol, iii. pp. 1 iC-149.) 

The King felt to a greater degree than his Ministers an 
extreme alarm at the danger of Iliissian aggression. His early 
experience in the naval service gave him a peculiar interest in 
the fleet. And it is of interest at the present moment to observe 
that he laid especial stress on the maintenance of an efficient 
Militia. The following energetic expression of his opinions was 
delivered at a Council held for the merely formal purpose ot 
the approval of the Speech to be delivered from the Throne:— 

‘At the Council next day occurred a most remarkable scene. There 
was a levee, and then enmo llio Council. When His Majesty was to 
say “ Approved ” to the reduction of the militia staff, he broke out:— 

My Lords, nolliing should induce ino to assent to this, but for two 
reasons : one is, that I do not Avish to expose those Colonels who have 
<leserted their duty, and done so much to injure this constitutional 
force; the oilier is, that T am I'csolvcd the system shall be put upon a 
better footing the next session of Parliament. My Lords, I am an old 
man—older than any of your Lordships—and, thore/bre, know more 
than any of you. In HoG George IT. liad, as I have now, what Avas 
railed a Whig Ministry; that ]\Iinistr 3 '’ originated a Militia Bill, to 
franie a constilutional defence of the kingdom. George II. had not 
the advantages Avhich his successors possessed. He opposed the Bill; 
and he Avas seconded by certain pensons, in different counties, some 
from one mofiA'O, some from another, pcrliaps subservienej''; but 
his Ministers Avlscly persevered, and carried tlieir measure; since 
Avhich time this great force has been kept up as it ought to bo, and 
shall be, in spite of agitators in Ireland, and agitators in England; for 
my Lords, I dread to think AAdiat might bo the consequences, if Russia 
were to attack us un]Areparctl. I say I never Avill consent to the de¬ 
struction of this force, and, earb' in the next session of Paidiaincnt, 
whoever may or whoever are, Ministers, I aa-jII have the militia 
restored to a proper .state. I say this, not onh’ before ray confidential 
advisers, but before others [C. Greville and two or three others of the 
Household], because I Avish to have my sentiments knoAvn.” 

‘ Such Avas the substance, and, in great part, the very vrords, of his 
Majesty’s harangue. We looked at one another. Lord Melbourne 
Avas very black, and veiy haughty. I thought he Avould have broken 
out.’ (Vol. iii. pp. 164, 105.) 

riifi Majesty did not let the subject drop, and it gave rise to a 
decision of the Cabinet \rhich has not before been made known. 

‘ Our next Cabinet, a dinner sit P. Thompson’s, Avas chiefly taken up 
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•with considering a very strong letter from tlie King on Russian aggres¬ 
sion. II. M. proposed to call on Parliament for a vote of 3,000 
additional seamen, and to stiite frankly that the continued aggression 
of Russia justified this demand. The letter expressed a hope that 
Lord Lurhani would not be deluded by the line speeches of the Em¬ 
peror Nicholas. The King condemned in the strongest language the 
Emperor’s speech to the Polish Dcjmtatioii at Warsaw, which, H. M. 
observed, made the Vienna treaties of 1815 nothing better than waste 
paper. The letter concluded with hoping that something might be 
sjiid in the Royal Speech, at the opening of Parliament, on the subject 
of Russian aggression. 

‘ We discussed the contents of this letter at the next Cabinet, and, 
at last, agi’eed to propose to France and Austria a sort of defensive 
alliance against the encvoacliinents of Russia. We had, however, very 
little hope that Austria would full in with any arrangement tliat might 
embroil her with the Emperor Nicholas. Howick dissented from 
making :inv ofToit in this direction, and siiid it would load to a general 
war.’ (Vol. iii. p. 177.) 

The Great Seal ^vas put in Commission on the return of 
Lord jMolbourne to oflScc, for one of the chief difficidtics of hift 
former Administration had been the intense dislike of the 
King to Lord Brougham, whicli was shared to some extent by 
his former colleagues. But this arrangement was teinporaiy, 
and the question soon arose whether Campbell, the Attorney- 
General, Pepys, the IMaster of theKolls, or Bickersteth should 
be Chancellor. HoVdiouse energetically supported his old 
friend Bickersteth. But Lord Melbourne said liCAvas too fond 
of theoretical speculation and wiis untried in public life. It 
ended by the choice of Pepys, and Bickersteth had a peerage 
and the Rolls. As a debater .Lord Langdalc brought no 
additional strength to the Government, and so far Lord Mel¬ 
bourne was right; but Lord jMclbournc said that he did not 
regard Brougham as a very formidable opponent. TJio King 
observed that if Ministers had made Campbell Lord Chancel¬ 
lor. public opinion would have been against them, and that no 
' man could stand against public opinion; ’ he thought highly 
of Bickersteth on account of an answer he had made to one of 
Brougham’s flighty speeches at the London University. In 
the course of the proceedings before the Privy Council with 
reference to the charter of the London University, Brougham 
asked Bickersteth, who was counsel for the University of Cam¬ 
bridge against the charter, what would happen if the new 
University proceeded to confer degrees without any charter at 
all ? ^ They would incur/ said Bickersteth, ‘ the scorn and con- 

‘ tempt of mankind.’ It was probably to this retort that the 
King made allusion. In the end Campbell succeeded to the 
Great Seal, and was a better Chancellor than many of his rivals. 
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The difficulties of the Government arose quite as much from 
the disafFectioii of their Radical allies as from the tactics of their 
avowed opponents. Their Church Bills for England and 
Ireland were assailed w'ith great violence by Charles Buller and 
Tom Buncombe, and even Hume, and so precarious was the 
condition of the Goverrnnent that their resignation appeared to 
be a mere question of days. 

‘ Even quiet and courageous Lord ]\rclbourne began lo give way, 
and, at a Cabinet on Tuesday, August 9th, when we discussed Avhetlier 
Parliament should meet in November, and the discussion turned on 
tlie position of tlie Administration, our chief told us that he had long 
had doubts whether it was right and becoming to go on with the Go- 
vomnieut in our j)rescut condition. There was an immense majority 
against us in the Lords, and the English constituencies, so far as wc 
knew, were against us—-the Court decidedly hostile—and nothing but 
an insignificant majority in the Commons in our favour, and, even 
there, it was only on doubtful and unpopular fjiiestions that we out¬ 
numbered our opponents. Lord Melliourne said a man must have the 
patience of an ass to stand against such odds; but he added that he 
saw no reason for meeting in iS'oveinl^er, unless it was probable that 
the Lords would give way on rhe Irish Corpoi'ation Bill, and, for 
liis part, he thought they were hiss likely to concede, if we forced a 
meeting in November, than il' we met at the usual time. Lord Lans- 
downe siiid to me, ])rivately, tliat, it' tlic Lords curried a vote of ^vant 
of confidence, he, lor one, would resign. He thought they would not 
propose that vote, because they Avere afraid of ]mtting themselves in 
the Avrong. 1 dissented from this vicAv: but Lord L. repeated his 
determination. Lord Holland also expressed his doubts as to the pro¬ 
priety of going on much longer against the House of Lords, especially 
if Ave lost any more elections in large coiinnunities.’ (Vol. iii. pp. 269, 
270.) 

Aiul so ended the Session of 1836. 

The business of the folloAving year opened Avith no better 
promise. The following extract is from Ilobhouse’s diary of 
the 11th February:— 

‘ I heard that what I had said of the happy day that was to release 
us from oar thankless servitude had given rise to rumours of our im¬ 
mediate relinqiiishment of office. The comment on this from our 
opponents Avas somcAvhat flattering; for they Avere pleased to say that 
I was honest and truthapeaking, and really did Avish to leave office. 
This was true, so far as the desire to leave office Avas concerned; not 
ao much, however, from any dislike of office, as because I did not see 
how we could retain it now, witliout loss of character, and, conse¬ 
quently, of influence. If we were to go out on losing our Irish Corpo¬ 
ration Bill, I thought all would be well. We should avoid the 
embarrassment, not only of the Tithe Bill, but the Canada Bill, and 
the proposals of our Radical frieuds, which were sure to damage us, 
though very unjustly, with our constituents. I was aware that this 
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was only a party consideration; but I thought that, even so far as the 
advancement of good principles was concerned, our speedy retreat was 
highly expedient. I did not see how wo could possibly get over the 
Irish Tithe question. Vernon Smith hinted that he should be com¬ 
pelled to resign, if we abandoned the Appropriation clause/ (Vol. iii. 
pp. 323, 324.) 

Sliortly afterwards he had a curious conversation Avith Lord 
Stanley, with whom, in spite of strong party differences, he had 
remained personally on friendly terms. 

^ He asked mo “ ■when we woi'e going out? ” 1 said, “About the 8th 
of April.” He replied, “ No ; you won't go out so soon as tliat.” I 
rejoined, “ You wish to make us resign on the Churcli (luestion, whicli 
is not so popular as the Corporation question.” “ Oli,” he said, “ you 
own that the Titho Bill is not so popular ?” “To be sure 1 do. But,” 
I added, “you shall not have your way. We are the masters here, at 
least; and now let me ask you, How will you govern Ireland?—are 
you prepared for bloodslied ?” Lord Wtaulcy said, “ There would be 
no such extremities; but that, let what would happen, the Church 
must be protected.” I told him “ tluit he and his party might come 
in ; but they would fail, and instead of saving the Church, Avould ruin 
themselves.”’ (Vol. iii. pp. 329, 330.) 

The necessity of proceeding with the Irish Titlie Bill, and the 
impossibility of carrying the Appropriation clause, on which 
Sir Kobert Peel had been turned out and the Melbourne 
Cabinet formed, threatened to bring on the long-expected crisis. 
Hobhouse attended a Cabinet with his resignation in his pocket, 
and he was strongly backed by Lord Duncannon, Lord 
Glenelg, and Spring Kice; but there carnc a favourable division 
in the Commons and the ship righted. 

An event, lioAvevcr, was now approaching which materially 
altered tlie prospects of the Government and the whole aspect 
of affairs. On the 26th May, two days after the celebration of 
the Princess Victoria’s eighteenth birthday, it was first made 
known to Ministers that the King was seriously ill. He was 
present, however, at a Council on the 27 th JMay, but his 
weakness and irritability increased so rapidly that it became 
difficult to address him on public affairs. On the 16th June a 
Council was summoned by Queen Adelaide to prepare a form 
of prayer for His Majesty’s recovery, but all hope was over ; 
and early on the morning of the 20th June William IV. expired. 
The following description of the accession of Her Majesty to 
the throne is too striking to be omitted:— 

‘Poulett Thompson called on me early the next day (Tuesday, 20th 
June), and told me that the King had died at twelve minutes past two 
that morning. He (Thompson) wished to know whether I had a sum- 
xnons to attend the young Queen. had not; but shortly after he 
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went away, at a quarter past eleven, a messenger left a auiumons for 
me to attend a Council at Kensington Palace at eleven. Shortly after¬ 
wards a Cabinet-box came, containing the physicians’ bulletin of the 
King’s death, and a summons to Kensington Palace. I mounted my 
horse, and rode to Kensington. Arriving at the Palace, I was shown 
into the antechamber of the Music-room. It was full of Privy Coun¬ 
cillors, standing round the long table, set in order, as it seemed, for a 
Council, I had a few words with Lords Stanley and Ellenborough, 
also with Graham, and others of that party. Sir Robert Peel and the 
Duke of Wellington were on the right, near the head of the table. 
Lords Melbourne and Lansdowne, in full dress, with Russell, Dun- 
cannon, Thompson, Lord Grey, and others of our party, on the left, 
near the top of the table. The Duke of Argyll (Lord Steward), and 
one or two officers of the Household, were behind the arm-chair at the 
top. There w^ero ncai ly ninety Privy Councillors present—so 1 was 
told. After a little time. Lord Lansdowne, advancing to the table, 
addressed the Lords and others of tlio Council, and informed them oi 
the death of William IV.; and reniiuded them that it was their duty 
to inform Her Majesty Queen Victoria of that event, and of her acces¬ 
sion to the throne. He added that he, accompanied by those who 
might choose to assist him, would wait on Her Majesty. Accordingly, 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord MelboTirne, then the Duke of Cumberland 
(now King of Hanover), then the Duke of Sussex, together with the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and the Lord Chancellor, with¬ 
drew through the folding doors behind the chair, and saw the (Jueen. 
She was alone ; but Lord liUnsdowne told me that, as they entered tlie 
apirtment, they siiw a lady retiring into the back apartment- Lord Lans¬ 
downe returned, and informed the Council he had seen the Queen, and 
informed Her Majesty of the death of King William, and of her accession. 
Not long afterwards the door was thrown open; the Dukes of Cumberland 
and Sussex advanced to receive Her Majesty, and the young creature 
walked in, and took her seat in tlie arni-chnir. She was very 2 >Iainly 
dressed in mourning, a black scarf round her neck, without any cap or 
ornament on her head ; but her hair Avas braided tastily ou the top ol 
her head. She inclined herself graccftdly on taking her seat. The 
Royal Dukes, the Archbishops, tlie Lord Chancellor, and the Duke of 
Wellington avcic on the right of Her Majesty ; Lords Lansdowne and 
Melboxirne were ou her left. Soon after she Avas seated, Lord ^[el- 
bourne stepped forAvard, and presented her Avith a paj>er, from Avhich 
she read her Declaration. She went through this dilficult task with 
the utmost grace and propriety; neither too timid nor too assured. 
Her voice was rather subdued, but not faltering, pronouncing all the 
words clearly, and seeming to feel the sense of what she spoke. Every 
one appeared touched with her manner, particularly the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington and Lord Melbourne. I saAv some tears in the eyes of the 
latter. The only jierson who Avas rather more curious than affected 
was Lord Lyndhurat, who looked OA^er Her Majesty’s right shoulder as 
she was reading, as if to sec that she read all tliat was set doAvn for 
her. 

‘ After reading the Declaration, Her Majesty took the usual oath, 
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■which was administered to her by Mr. Charles Grcville, Clerk of the 
Council, who, by the way, let the Prayer-book drop. The Queen then 
subscribed the oath, and a duplicate of it for Scotland. She was de¬ 
signated, in the beginning of the oath, “ Alcxandrina Victoria,” but 
she signed herself‘‘ViCTOUiA E.” Her handwriting was good. Several 
of the Council, Lord Lyndhurst, the Duke of Cumberland, and the 
Duke of Wellington, came to the table to look at the signature, as if to 
discover what her accomplishments in that department were. Some 
formal Orders in Council wore made, and proclamations signed l)y the 
Queen, who addressed Lords Lansdowne and Melbourne, with smiles, 
several times, and with much cordiality. The next part of the cere¬ 
mony was swearing in the new Privy Council, A cushion was placed 
on the right of the Queen’s chair, and the Dukes of Cumberland and 
-Sussex first look the oath. They kissed the hand of the Queen ; she 
saluted them affectionately on the cheek. She had kissed them before, 
in the inner apartment, as Lord Lansdowne told me. The Archbishops 
and the Lord Clnuicellor were then sworn; and afterwards Lords 
Lansdowne and MelboiU'nc, the Duke of Wellington, and some twenty 
together. There was a good deal of bustle and noise whilst this was 
going on. P. Thompson, Lord Ilowick, and myself, Avith some ten or 
twelve others, were then sworn together. The swearing in the Privy 
Councillors lasted half an hour at least. Some of us then sat down at the 
Council-table ; and the Queen then said, “ I name and appoint Henry 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord President of my most honourable Privy 
Councilafter which Lord Lansdowne read several Orders in Council. 
One of them w'as for delivering over the body of the late King to the 
Lord Earl Marshal, for embalmment; another, for directing Sir Hussey 
Vivian, Master of the Ordnance, to fire the Park guns, and the Duke 
of Wellington to fire the Tower guns, on the proclamation of Her 
Majesty’s accession. During this time the doors of the room were 
opened frequently, and many persona admitted to see the young Queen, 
who continued sitting quietly :it the head of the table; giving her 
approval in the usual form to several Orders in Council. 

‘ I went then into the antechamber, and signed the Proclamation 
declaring Victoria Queen. A crowd Avas assembled round the table. 
The Lord Mayor of London, and several Aldermen and others, were 
present; amongst them my friend Inglis. They signed the Proclama¬ 
tion, as Avell as those who Avere Privy Councillors, to give an appear¬ 
ance of election to the sovereignty; at least, that was the reason 
assigned for this part of the ceremony,* I went from Kensington to 
the House of Commons, and took the oaths required. 

‘ I then went, at two o’clock, to the Cabinet Ministers of William IV., 


* This is a curious mistake- The document signed by Her Majesty 
on her accession is the Declaration for the maintenance of the Esta¬ 
blished Kirk of Scotland, and this instrument was also signed by all 
the Privy Councillors present. It is kept in the books of the Privy 
Council. No proclamation is ever signed by Ministers. The notion of 
‘ an appearance of election to the sovereignty ’ is an absurd miscon¬ 
ception. 
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assembled in Downing Street; all were present except Lord Holland. 
I then learned that Lord Melbourne had been summoned to attend the 
Queen at nine o’clock in the morning, and that he had written the 
Declaration which Her Majesty had read, on taking her seat at the 
head of the Council-table. Only one word had been altered in tlmt 
Declaration; it was the epithet immediately preceding “ reliance,” 
which was altered into “ nini reliance,” by Palmerston. liuasell told 
me he thought the alteration had not been an improvement; and Lord 
John added, “but Melbourne always gives up his opinion in these 
matters, and, when he asks advice, takes it.” 

‘ Lord Melbourne now communicated to us the Queen’s pleasure that 
she desired no change should take, place in the Cabinet, Lord Mel¬ 
bourne mentioned that the Queen had remai'ked to him that Mr. Spring 
Rice was not at our first meeting. He was not; for he had not re¬ 
ceived any summons until one o’clock. We did not transact any 
business, except making some arrangements for proclaiming the Queen 
the next day. Russell appeared to me much affected by the death of 
King William, and I thought tliere was more gloom on the faces of all 
than might liave been expected, not only amonght ourselves, but 
generally. 

* Tlie j)roclamatiori of the Queen’s accession took place at St. James’s 
Palace. Her Majesty was presented to the peoi)le at the window 
facing Marlborough House. Lords Melbourne, and Lansdovrnc, and 
Duncanuon, witli Spring Rice, in court dresses, were at her side, with 
certain groat Ofiicers of Stiite behind her. The Duchess of Kent was 
near her, on her right. The crowd was very great, but composed of 
decently-dressed people, and gave Her Majesty a warm reception. 
Daniel O’Connell was unwise enough to play a very conspicuous part, 
and act as a sort of fugleinan to the multitude, and regulate their 
acclamations. 

‘ I went to 8t. James’s Palace at twelve o’clock and found the Queen 
liolding a Council in the Throne-room. She was seated in a chair of 
state at the head of the long table below the throne ; she Avas dressed 
much as site had been the day before, except that she wore a black straw 
hat and feathers. The Archbishops Avere seated at the table, and tAA’’o 
or three others not belonging to the Cabinet. Spring Rice and others, 
Avho had not been SAVorn in the day before, Avere noAv sAvorn, and 
kissed hands. Several Orders in Council were then read, and the 
Queen gave the usual approval, with her soft voice, and her pleasing 
smile. Her Majesty then rose, and retired into the Royal closet. Lord 
Melbourne, and one or tAvo others, were then called into the closet, and 
received by Her Majesty alone. Lord Lansdowne told me that the 
Queen had remarked to him, die knew she ought to receive her 
Ministers unaccompanied by any lady. 

^ I shall go back a day or two, and I shall venture to copy verbatim 
an extract from my Diary for the day of the accession :— 

* “ It is impossible to speak too highly of the Queen’s demeanour 
and conduct during the whole ceremony- They deserve all that has 
been, said of them by all parties, and must have been the offspring, not 
of art, nor of education, but of a noble nature, to use the words of the 
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■well-turned eulogy pronounced upon them by Sir liobert PceL” ^ 
(Vol. iii. pp. 384-31)0.) 

We trust that we may, without indi^^cretion, add Sir John 
Hobhousc’s account of liis first interview, as Minister for India, 
with the Sovereign of that great Empire, whicli took place 
almost three weeks later. 

‘ After the Council, Lord MeIl>ouriiG told mo tljat the Queen had in¬ 
quired after me, remarking that she had not yet seen me. I thought 
it my duty, therefore, to send H, M. my lust private letters Irom Lord 
Auckland and Lord Elphiiistone. Immediately afterwards I had a 
note from Her Majesty, a})pointing me to coino to lior next day, at a 
little ptist eleven, at Buckingliani Palace. Tlie (jueen removed irom 
Kensington to Buckingham Palace on Thursday, July 13th. 

* I obeyed Her Majesty’s commands, and went to Buckhigham Palace 
at the time appointed. The apartments were in great disorder; house¬ 
maids were on their knees scrubbing the floors, and servants laying 
down carpets. After waiting a little time with a i»ago, the door opened, 
and the Queen walked in, smiling and curtsying. She placed herself 
on a sofa, on one side of a small table, and desired me to take a chair 
opposite to her. She told me that she hn<l r(*ad Lord Eli)hmst()nG’s 
letter, ])ut had not had time to read Lord Auckland’s. She ad<]ed 
that Lord Elphinstone's was an interesting letter, and that lie was very 
young for so important a command. 1 smilctl, and observed that 
“youth was no disqualification fur empire, ’ at wliich 11. M. luiiglied, 
and looked jjleascd. She remarked ui)oii the conduct td' Sir Peregrine 
Maitland, in lefusing to allow the regimental bands to attend the 
Hindoo ceremonits. Slic agreed with ino in thinking it imprudent, 
and that the zeal ol' some persons to propagate Christianity often de¬ 
feated its own object. 1 observed that- Sir Peregrine Maitland was 
what was called a “ serious *' man. “ Yes,” replied II. M., “ and his 
wife too, who is a sister of the Duke of liichmond, is serious also.” 
She told me she approved of Lord Elphinstone’s caution in that respect, 
and desired me to tell him so; and she graciously acceded to my 
request to convey her thanks, on her accession to the throne, to Lord 
Auckland Ibr his general conduct. 

‘ I asked H. M. if she had read Bumes’s “ Travels.” She replied 
she had not, but she had seen and spoken to him, and would read his 
book. After a little moi'o conversation, 1 requestetl II. M.’s permis¬ 
sion to communicate with her on Indian atFairs, and to send lier any 
news with which I thought she would be interested or ought to bo 
acqumnted. To this she assented very graciously, and I rose, and 
withdrew. I cannot refrain from saying that I received a most pleas¬ 
ing impression from her manner and her remarks, as being superior to 
her age, and even to her station; at least such Koyalties as I have 
seen. I heard afterwards from Colonel Cavendish, that Her Majesty 
had told Madame Lezhen, her late governess, that she had had a very 
interesting and instructive conversation with me. I cannot say I gave 
her much instruction. My principal information related to the three 
fimetionaries at the head of the Indian l^rosidencies; with each ot 
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whom I was well acquainted, and entitled to speak of him.’ (Vol. iii. 

pp. 402-404.) 

The followinjr scene at the new Court is characteristic and 
amusing:— 

‘ The dinner at the Castle this day passed off agreeably, and, when 
in the drawing-room, the Queen sat do^vn to cliess with the Queen of 
tho^Belgians. II, M. had never played before; Lord Melbourne told 
her how to move, and Lord Palmerston also assisted her. I looked on 
for some time, without taking part in the game, and I might as well 
have abstained altogetlier; lor when Melbourne and Palmerston gave 
up advising Jler Mijjcsty, in c-rdcr that 1 might succeed to them, I did 
not succeed better than my collcagne-s. I was very near winning the 
game, when I lost it by an ovor^iglit, and by 1 icing very often asked by 
Her Majesty, “What must I do ? ” There was also sumo little confusion 
created by the two (piecns on the board and the two Queens at the 
table. Her ftlajosty "was not so discouraged by her defeat as to pre¬ 
vent her playing again tlie C'vcning after this. 'Who played lor the 
Queen I do not know; liiit IT. M. ran up to mo laugliing, and wiying 
she had won. Slie asked me liow she came to lose yesterday. I re¬ 
plied, “Because your Majesty had such bad advisers on which she 
laughed licurtily, and so did the Queen of the Belgians, who, by the 
way, spoke linglLsh well.’ (Vol. iii. pp. 421, 420.) 

The nation shared the cheerful and auspicious influence of 
the new reign. The demise of the Crown gave rise of course 
to au early dissolution of Parliament, and the Administration 
soon found itself strengthened not only by the entire con¬ 
fidence of the Sovereign, but also by a House of Commons 

elected under circumstances Avidelv differiim from those which 

% 

had called it into being the preceding Parliament. The disso¬ 
lution and election of 183.5 were a premature trial of strength 
on the part of the Tories led by Hir liobert Peel to recover 
the power they had lost, and the result was a House in which 
the Opposition could at least hold jVIinisters in continual 
check. The election of IS.37 was governed by different feel¬ 
ings, and the Cabinet which seemed so near destruction in the 
first months of its existence, was destined to retain the supreme 
direction of affairs for a further i)eriod of four years. 

As we a])proach nearer to our own times and have to deal 
with the advisers and measures of Her present Majesty, our 
task becomes more delicate, and our limits warn us that we 
have perhaps already taxed the patience of our readers. We 
therefore pass over the discussions and debates caused by the 
Canadian Bebellion and by Lord Durham’s mission to that 
province. Never was greater acrimony shown in Parliament 
than on that occasion—never was a Government placed in a 
more difficult position than Lord Melbourne was by the in- 
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temperate and overbearing policy of Lord Durham. The 
Emperor Nicholas, who knew Lord Durham well having seen 
him as Ambassador at St. Petersburg, said, * If one of my 
‘ officers had behaved as he had done, he would have been 
‘ tried for his life on his return.’ And Lord Wellesley said to 
Hobhouse, alluding to the time when he had been reprimanded 
by the Court of Directors, ‘ Aly answer was the conquest of 
‘ the Mahrattas. I did not become sulky and run home.’ 

It was in June, 1838, that the Cabinet first received notice 
from Sir Alexander Burnes, our agent at Caubul, that the 
Emperor Nicholas had recently despatched a Russian agent 
with a letter to Dost Alohammed. This was the commence¬ 
ment of the Russian intrigues in Central Asia which even¬ 
tually led to the Afghan War, and some of the most important 
transactions in which Sir ,Iohn Hobhouse was officially en¬ 
gaged. The British Government resolved to check the in¬ 
tervention of Persia, instigated by Russia, by sending an 
expedition into the Persian Gulf, Avhere the Island of Karrak 
was soon afterwards occupied and held by our troops, and Lord 
Auckland ordered movements of troops on the North-Western 
frontier. Sir John Hobhouse strongly supported his policy 
against the remonstrances of some of his colleagues, and he con¬ 
sulted the most eminent of Indian statesmen on the matter. 

‘ Before leaving London I wished much to know Lord Wellesley’s 
opinion on Indian affairs. 1 called on liim, and we had a long talk 
together. At first I thought he was inclined to believe that Auckland 
had made a mistake in regard to his movements on the North-West 
frontier. He listened patiently to my statements, and at last told me 
that I had made out a complete case i'ov our interference in AfFghan 
affairs. I told him of our treaty with Itunjcet Singh and Shah Soojah, 
He remarked that, whether the siege of Herat was raised or not, we 
were bound by treaty to replace Shah Soojah on the throne of Caubul. 
He himself, when Governor-General, had always adhered to his treaties, 
and when Lord Cornwallis arrived, and broke one or two of them, he 
was in his dotage. 

‘I told him that the Duke of Wellington expressed great reluctance 
to our going to war beyond the Indus. Lord Wellesley said no man 
was more averse to M'ar than his brother Artliur, and he added the 
same of himself He strongly advised an augmentation of our army 
in India. I told him it was done.’ (Vol. iv. p. 232.) 

No doubt at that time a clandestine warfare (if that term 
can be used) existed between England and Russia. We re¬ 
member to have heard Sir John Hobhouse say in those days 
that England was about to measure her strength with Russia 
and that the field of operations would be in Central Asia. The 
person to whom this remark was addressed replied, ‘ If that 
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‘ be the case, should we not rather try our sti'ength on Cron- 
stadt? ’ But no doubt serious alann existed, and not without 
reason. 

‘ When I came to the Cabinet on Saturday, March 2nd, Lord Pal¬ 
merston said, “ Here, see what they are preparing to do with you and 
your, dominionsand Lord Lansdowne handed to me a letter, dated 
the same morning, from the Duke of Wellington to Lord Melbourne. 
The letter began by saying that “he had so often connminicated with 
Lord M. on matters connected with the Queen's service, he should not 
offer any apology for -writing to Lord M. now. The news had come to 
him in a singular way; but all sorts of people were in the habit of 
writing to him on all sorts of subjects. The son of a Hunipshire gen¬ 
tleman, wlio was aide-de-camp to the Emperor of Russia, had a 
brotlier wlio had arrived in England, and had told his father that his 
brother, the aide-de-camp, had seen on the desk of the Emperor a 
proposal, bearing on it the words, ‘ Approved by the Emjieror.' The 
proposal had been drawn up by the War Minister; liad been referred 
by him to the Foreign Minister, and, by him, laid before tlie Emperor.” 
The proposjil was enclosed in the Duke's letter, and was to tliis cftect; 
—“Twenty-seven sail of the line, fifteen frigates, and several transports, 
with thirty tliousand troops on board, were to sail to the East Indies, 
and seize upon the capitals of the three Presidencies.” The Duke 
added, “ that thi.s intelligence was not to be altogether despised. He 
did not believe that the invasion would be attempted ; but that some¬ 
thing might bo undertaken if the. fiect willed for the East. Tt might 
take the Cape of Good Hope, mox'o probably it xvonld go into the 
Mediterranean, and thence into the Dardanelles, in virtue of the 
treaty of Unkiar Skelessi.” The Duke thought it miglit be advisable 
to sto]) the Russian fleet in the Channel. His note was short, but 
quite in his own earnest style, and worth page^s of ordinary corre¬ 
spondence.’ (Vol. iv. pp. 2fi9, 270.) 

Pozzo di Borgo, who was then Russian Envoy in London, 
continued to give the most pacific assurances, and in fact the 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg soon afterwards disavowed its 
agents, one of whom destroyed himself. Before he expired 
he left on his table a note addressed to one of the Czar’s prin¬ 
cipal advisers, in these words: ‘ Come and contemplate your 
‘ work !’ There were others, how ever, who said that he was 
still living in some part of that gigantic empire. The scheme 
for the restoration of Shah Soojah to the throne of Caiibul was 
no doubt a mistake. Wc had much better have treated with 
Dost Mohamed, as w^e did in the end. But the Russian in¬ 
trigues in Central Asia were effectively checked, and at the 
conclusion of these difficulties our North-Western frontier 
was better protected than it had ever been before. 

The state of affairs in the Levant was not less critical, and it 
is remarkable that in the summer of 1839, one year before the 
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active intervention in Syria vras resolved upon. Lord 
Palmerston brought the subject before his colleagues- 

* At the Cabinet on June 15tli, Lord Palmerston proposed that the 
French and English fleets should sail to the coast of Syria, and that 
joint instructions should be given to them to do their utmost to pre¬ 
vent or arrest hostilities between the Turks and the Egyptians ; that, 
if the Turks woiild not listen to us, messengers should be sent to 
the Ambassiidors at Constantinople, to endeavour to prevail on the 
Sultan to come to tenns; that, if Mahomet Ali would not listen to us, 
Alexandria and the Pasha’s fleet might be blockaded. Lord Palmer¬ 
ston further proposed that the four great Powers should insist on the 
evacuation of Syria by tlie Pasha of Eg}'pt; and that, as a reward for 
that concession, the Pashalik of Egypt should be declared hereditary 
in the fomily of IMahomet Ali. Lord Palmerston urged that this ar¬ 
rangement would be satisfactory to the Sultan; and, if all the groat 
Powers united to procure it, Mahomet Ali would be forced to comply. 
Austi'ia Avould consent; France might be brought to consent, in order 
to stop the advance of Russia; and Russia herself could hardly refuse 
to countenance a scheme so much in accordance with her professions of 
friendship for the Saltan. Nevertheless, Russia would not abandon 
her right to independent action, secured to licr by the Treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi; and, if any Christian Power was to be called in to fight the 
battles of the Sultan, slic (Russia) would take care to be that Power. 
It had been proposed to send Austrian troops to Syria, but Russia 
would not listen to it. We had a groat deal of fcdk on this important 
subject, and 1 did my utmost to second Lord Palmerston’s views; 
indeed, 1 jiroposed to seize tlie Egyptian fleet, and send it to IMalta. to 
be kept in deposit, in case Mahomet Ali resisted the combined I'owers. 
This suggestion was opposed as too nearly resembling the Indian prac¬ 
tice ; but I persoverod in defending it, as the safest and easiest way of 
accomplishing our object, and I added that the continued encroach¬ 
ments of Mahomet Ali on the shores of the Persian Gulf rendered a 
collision betweeir him and ourselves almost inevitable, unless, indeed, 
we bad made up our minds to allow him to become master of Bus- 
sorah, and perhaps of Baghdad, It was finally agreed that Palmerston 
should make the above proposal to France, Austria, and Russia; and 
that orders should be sent to our Admiral in the Mediterranean to be 
in readiness to sail, in conjunction with the French fleet, to tlie coast 
of Syria.’ (Vol. iii. pp. 375, 37G.) 

Although the measures eventually adopted were taken in 
1840 at the suggestion of Baron Brunnow, who had been sent 
to London for tlie purpose, and were vehemently resented by 
France on the ground of their Russian character, tliere is no 
doubt that Lord Palmerston’s policy was dictated mainly by a 
desire to counteract Russian influence. The following passage 
ia very remarkable :— 

‘ Lord Palmerston confessed that recent events seemed to have been 
all contrived by Russia, so completely did they promote all her views 
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of aggrandisement, and even made the possession of Constantinople at 
no distant period inevitable. At the same time Palmerston added that 
if France stood to her engagements with us, he had hopes of putting off 
that catastrophe for some time. In regard to Austria, l^almerston 
added. Prince Metternich had repeatedly said, “ If you will manage 
France, I will manage. Uussi.a.” This was well to say; but, in tlie 
mean lime, Russia intrigued against us in every dii’cction, and, if 
foiled in one qriarter, succeeded in another. IVc had had a letter from 
Mr. K., an agent of ours in America, stating that the Russian consul 
was employed in getting together a force to inv.ade Canada ! ! I asked 
Lord Palmerston whether he believed this. lie sjud, “he did, and 
that no immorality was too bad for the Russian Cabinet.’' ’ (Vol. iv. 
pp. 417, 418.) 

Yet within twelve months he was supposed to he acting in 
conjunction with that Cabinet and in ojtposition to h'rancc. 

As early as 1838, it appears from Lord Palmerston’s corre¬ 
spondence with Sir Henry Biilwor, which is notv published in 
the second volume of the life of that statesman (p. 281), that 
he had conceived the idea that the only mode of getting rid of 
the Treaty of Unkiar Skelcssi, wliieh ])laccd Turkey in strict 
dependence on Russia, was ^ to merge it in some general com- 
‘ pact of the same nature.’ This is what was accomplished by 
the Convention and operations of 1840, and this has con¬ 
tinued to be, down to the present time, the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of Bi’itisb ])olicy in the East. Lord Palmerston's first 
intention was to act in strict conjunction with Prance, if France 
would act with him. On the 19th duly, 1839, be wrote to 
Lord Granville:—‘ Soult is a jewel. Nothing can be more 
‘ satisfactory than bis course with regard to us, and the union 
‘ of b’rance and England upon these Turkish matters will em- 
‘ bolden Metternich and save Euro])e.’ Unfortunately the sub¬ 
sequent hesitation of the French Government gave a totally 
diftcrent character to the affair, and Lord Palmerston carried 
his point, not with the aid of France, but in opposition to her. 

It was in September 1839 that the proposals of Russia, 
transmitted through Baron Brunnow, to take -vigorous measures 
against Mahomet Ali, and to leave the defence of the Bos¬ 
phorus to the Russian fleet, were first brought before the 
British Cabinet. Lord Palmerston strongly supported these 
proposals, and intimated to his colleagues that he Avished to 
AvithdraAv from the French alliance, and Avas pre 2 )arcd to act 
without France and in conjunction AAuth Russia. The change, 
as may be seen from the date of the last extract, Avas a siuhlen 
one. Hobhouse energetically supported the views of Lord 
Palmerston throughout those transactions ; and there was this 
to be said for them, that if we held back out of deference to 
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France, the Emperor of Russia was prepared to act without 
the concurrence of either Power. Hobhouse himself main¬ 
tained that the real way to prevent Ibrahim Pasha from 
marching to Constantinople was to attack Alexandria. But 
‘ this advice was reckoned too bold by every body except 

* Palmerston^ 

The difliculty was however staved off for some months, and 
it was not until June 1840 that Lord Palmerston informed his 
colleagues that ‘ the Turco-Egyptian question had arrived at a 
‘ point that required immediate decision.’ There was a con¬ 
siderable difference of opinion in the Ministry on the subject 
of acting without France. Lord Holland protested most stre¬ 
nuously against it, especially after a memorandum had been 
read detailing the measures to be taken, which memorandum 
was from Baron Brunnow’s pen ; Lord Clarendon agreed with 
Lord Holland. But on the 15th of July, 1840, the Conven¬ 
tion was signed. It is needless to dwell here on its I’apid and 
brilliant success. The boasted military power of Mahomet Ali 
and his son collapsed in a few weeks. St. Jean d’Acre was 
taken after a short bombardment and the explosion of a maga¬ 
zine. And before November, the cause which had brought 
France to the brink of a war AviHi Europe had ceased to exist. 
But on the other hand, the French alliance with this countiy, 
as far at least as Lord Palmerston was concerned in it, had 
received a fatal blow; the temporary alliance of England Avith 
the Emperor Nicholas was a strange inconsistency, and the 
precarious throne of King Louis Philippe received a shock from 
which it never entirely recovered. These Avere the reasons 
which induced Lord Holland, Lord Clarendon, Mr. Ellice, and 
many others to think that no amount of success in the East in 
conjunction Avith Russia Avas Avorth Avhat it cost to the Western 
alliance. 

To render this inconsistency still more striking Russia was 
at this A'ery time intriguing in Central Asia, instigating the 
Shah of Persia to attack Herat, pursuing her o\m expedi¬ 
tions to Khiva, and adopting a policy which had led us to 
cross the frontier of Afghanistan. On the 6th of February, 
1840, Baron Brunnow told Sir John Hobhouse that ‘the 
‘ Cossack and the Sepoy might meet on the banks of the Oxus.’ 
,To which the British Minister replied that ‘nothing was more 
‘ likely, and that if Lord Auckland had any reason to appre- 
‘ bend that the Khans of Khoolum and Koondooz and the 
‘ King of Bokhara would be hostile, he would inevitably send 

* a force across the Hindoo Coosh.” The Baron was startled 
at this, and said it was a much more important circumstance 
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than the Turco-Lgyptiaii question. This vciy sharp style of 
diplomatic conversation was going on between tlie two Govern¬ 
ments with reference to Asia at the very time when the Turco- 
Egyptian Convention of the 15th of tfuly was concluded. The 
successful advance into Afghanistan took place while Ilobhouse 
was at the Indian Board. The subsequent reverses were borne 
and retrieved by his successors. 

In the spring of 1841 it became apparent that the Cabinet 
would not long retain office : — 

‘ The next day I dined at Lord John Jtusseirs; it Avas a Cabinet dinner, 
and oar principal talk Avas of our tottering condition. After Cabinet 
hnsiness, Lord Jlelbournc, Lord Duncannon, Lord Palmerston, and 
myself, stayed with Kussoll, to talk OA^er our election prospects and the 
probability of Sir Robert Peel consenting to some party motion, in 
order to turn us out. Russell said that he had no doubt Peel Avas dis¬ 
inclined to tills, but Avould be driven to it before long. Melbourne 
agreed Avitb him, and told us the coiuinon rumour Avas that the Duke 
of Ruckingham had been trying to induce Peel to take that step, but 
that Peel Avas uiiAvilliiig, and recommended his friends to Avait until Ave 
had decidedly lost our small majority. Some peo[)le affirmed that avo 
iiud lost it already ; hut our Stanley told mo that Ave Avore still nine or 
ten ahead of our ojjponeuts.’ (Vol. v. p. 

Uiulismaycd, hoAA^cver, by their oavu Parliamentary Aveak- 
iiess, by llic menacing at>pect of forelgti affairs, by the prospect 
of hostilities in China consequent on the Elliot Convention* 
and by acUial Avarfarc beyond the Indus, the Government of 
Lord i\lel))ourne took the strong n'solution to present to the 
House of Commons a Budget based on the principles of Free 
Trade, and to attack the critical question of the Corn LaAA'^s by 
])roposing a fixed duty in place of the sliding scale. These 
jucasuros did not save the Cabinet, but tliey shaped the future 
})olicy of the country; and although rejected at the moment, 
they triumphed at no distant period, even over the pledges of 
their opponents. 

The main question for jMinisters at that time was whether, 
having presented these important measures to Parliament Avith 
a certainty that they could not carry them in the existing 
House of Commons, they ought or ought not to dissolve it. 
Macaulay Avas at first strongly opjjoscd to dissolution, but he 
Avas Aveary of office, and even of his seat. Lord Morpeth was 
against it. Lord Lansdowne rather against it; Lord Mel¬ 
bourne and Lord John Hussell undecided ; Labouchere, Lord 
Duncannon, Lord Palmerston and Ilobhouse in favour of it. 
So Avas the Chancellor. Lord Melbourne muttered that ‘ he 
^ did not like to advise the Crown to take a course in opposi- 
^ tion to Lords and Commons, unless he was sure of a fair 
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* majority in the next Parliament.’ To this it was replied that 

* important measures having been proposed, it was just and 

* right to take the opinion of the constituencies upon them-’ 
In May the final decision was taken. 

‘ At last. Lord Melbourne, saying “ we were as fit to decide on the 
question as we ever should be,” took a pen in hand, and asked our 
Ofmions seriatim :—First, Baring, who said dissolve;” then Hob- 
house, “ dissolve.” Lord Nonnanby said he should not oppose the 
general sense of his colleagues, but had given his opinion “ merely to 
express his dissent and dislike of dissolution.” The Lord Chancellor 
spoke shortly, but very strongly, in favour of dissolution, and said 
that, “ if he had been at the Cabinet which agreed to the Budget, ho 
would never have been a party to the proposed measures, unless he 
had been assured that, in case Parliament refused to adopt them, an 
appeal would be made to the constituencies.” Lord John Russell 
spoke shortly, but very decidedly, in favour of dissolution; saying 
that “ it had been called a leap in the dark ; now J, for one, am pre¬ 
pared to take that leap.” Lord Morpeth said that he was a very 
impartial adviser, for he had been much against dissolution; but the 
accounts he had received, both from Yorkshire and Ireland, had con¬ 
vinced him that wc should be justified in making the appeal to the 
people. Labouchcre said that, “ on the whole, he Avas for dissolution.” 
Lord Minto gave a hesitating consent for dissolution. Palmerston 
made a short but decided speech in favour of it. Clarendon said that 
we should betray our party, desert our principles, and disappoint the 
country, if avc did not dissolve.” Macaulay confessed that he Avas a 
convert, and should vote for dissolution. Lord Dimcannon said dis¬ 
solve.” Lord Lansdowne said we were clearly not doing anything 
unconstitutional in advising a dissolution.” He confessed that, at first, 
“ he saAv clearly that we should not gain by it; but that noAv he began to 
doubt as to the result, that was something; ho should therefore, although 
with much dislike of it, vote for dissolution.” Our master, the Prime 
Minister, now delivered his sentiments. He spoke slowly, and Avith 
great earnestness. The substance of what he said AA'as that “ he had^ 
from the first, expressed his strong disinclination to dissolve. He dis¬ 
liked an appeal to the people Avhen their passions were raised on any 
subject; but, more especially on such a subject as food. He added, 
that no terms could express his horror, his detestation, his absolute 
loathing, of the attempt to enlist religious feelings against the Corn- 
laws. He thought these laws ought to be altered; but delil:>orately, 
and not under excitement. lie added that he AA^as quite convinced 
that the appeal would not turn out favourably for us. Nevertheless, 
finding that the party wished for a dissolution, and that the majority 
of faiB colleagues wished for it, he should not oppose his opinions to 
theirs, and would advise the Queen accordingly.” lie said this with 
much, and serious, expression of feeling, and almost in tears.’ (Vol. v* 
pp. 298, 294.) 

Before^ however, the resolution on the sugar duties could be 
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put to the House, Sir Robert Peel gave notice of a direct 
motion of want of confidence in the Ministers, which was 
carried on the 5th of June by one vote—312 to 311. This 
virtually ended the contest, and, for the time, the official life 
of Sir John Plobhouse; for although a dissolution followed, 
the Administration was under sentence of death, and in the 
new Parliament they found themselves in a minority of ninety, 
and ' this long agony ended at last.’ 

We must here take our leave of these interesting volumes ; 
for at the time of his death Lord Broughton had not carried 
on his reminiscences beyond 1842, and this is the appropriate 
termination of them. He lived, indeed, to enjoy an active, 
social, and honoured life for nearly twenty-seven years after 
the termination of the Melbourne Administration. He re¬ 
turned to his former office at the India Board under Lord 
John Russell, and he continued to fill that jwst from July 
1846 to February 1852—a further term of office of nearly six 
years. In 1851 he was raised to the Peerage under the title 
of Lord Broughton de Gyffoi’d, and his life was prolonged in 
a good old age, to the 3rd of June 1869, when he died. 
Time had somewhat mellowed the political opinions of the 
Westminster Reformer of 1818; and it was observed by his 
colleagues on their return to office in 1846, that he had become 
one of the most conservative members of the Cabinet. He 
was, for example, the last to make up his mind to the repeal 
of the Navigation Laws. But time and age never effaced the 
strong lines of his character—his chivalrous sense of honour, 
his unflinching courage in action, his keen relish for wit, and 
his vigour of language. Amongst a generation of statesmen, 
he held his place with spirit and consistency ; and though he 
laid no claim to talents of the first order either in oratory or 
administrative ability, he was certainly inferior to none of his 
colleagues in patriotism, in firmness, and in a genuine love of 
freedom. 
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Aut. II.—1. Description of the Autotype Facsimiles of the 

Frescoes hy Michael Angelo Buonarroti, in the Sistiue Chapel, 
Rome. liy C. BliucE Aei.ex. London : 1870. 

2. Wonders of European Art. By LouiS VlAllUOT. IIlus- 
1 rated with Sixteen Keproductions by the Woodbury Per¬ 
manent Process. London: 1870. 

.3. On Photozincography and the Photographic Processes em¬ 
ployed at the Ordnance Surrey Office, Southampton. By 
Captain A. de C. Scott, ILL., under the direction oi‘ 
Colonel Sir Hexky James, ILL., F.B.S. London: 1802. 

1. Art Pictorial and Industrial. Illustrated by the lIelloty[)e 
Process. London: 1870. 

,'). Micro-Photography. By T. Higgins, Esq. Liverpool. 

A XY real scientific discovery, however barren in [iractical 
beiaring it may apj)ear at the moment, is certain, in the 
long run, to lead to many other inventions, and to .set in motion 
other appliances, tvliich heretofore only seemed to be awaiting 
the new influence. The machinery, so to sjieak, rests idle for 
the want of some cog or spring to complete its action. Among 
the more recent examples of a latent want, the supply tjf 
which lias given a start to many a new art, and has revolu¬ 
tionised others, may be considered Photography. The instan¬ 
taneous draughtsman, ever ready, working with absolute truth 
both by night and day (for by the addition (jf highly sensitive 
pajier the aid of the sun can now be dispensed witli), catches 
and registers the scientific data of the astronomer and the 
meteorologist, seizes the wonders, and renders patent to the 
eye the hidden world opened up to ns by the photo-microsco- 
j)ist; and where there is excess of light which blinds the 
human eye, Sol paints himself with liis own beam, witli 
lineaments so accurate from day to day, that the scientific 
watcher is only now beginning to disco^■er the changes that 
are taking place in the great luminary. 

When Fox Talbot and Daguerre simultaneously discovered 
the power of the pencil of light to paint an image on a tablet 
ns quickly as it flashes upon the retina of the eye, great Averc 
the predictions of the part the new discovery Avould play in 
the field of .science and art; but the Avildest anticipations 
JiaA'C already been surpassed in less than forty years since the 
♦n'iginal discovery, and every day is adding to the number of 
the Avonders it is opening before us. It is our purpose in this 
paper to sketch with a light hand the many vi^able arts and 
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the curious appliances which this beautiful cliscox ery has sug¬ 
gested to the scientific workci% the artist, and the manufac¬ 
turer. So ra])id are the changes, and so great from day to 
(lay arc the improvements, that wc can only ti'eat it as a pro¬ 
gressive art, capable of almost unlimited extension. 

The most important ada])tation of ])hotography is, as might 
be expected, to the pictorial and }»rinting arts. But it was 
very speedily discovered by Mr. Fox Talbot that beautiful as 


Averc tlie productions of tlic camera, the original photograph 
(jontained wltliiu itself tlie elements of its own flcsiruction. The 


instability of the metallic salts of Avliidi it is composed, is only 
too sure, sooner or later, to lead to its gradnally fatling a^vay; 
and many of ns Avho possess ])ortraits of those avc fondly 
cherish, have oxjicrienccd Avith regret this gradual progress of 
an eA'itablc decay. In an article by the editor of the ^ British 
‘ Jouninl of Photograpliyd in the ‘ I^opular Science llevicAv,’ 
the reason ol’ this nnfoj'tnnate instability in tlie ugav art is thus 
alluded to:— 


‘ Tlio blacks of }iliotograj)liic prints on ordinary iniNb^pd pnpor consist 
of silver. To aid in the proper lixing of a photograpb, or deslro3Mng 
its future scnsitiA'cness to light, liyposnlphate of soda in solution is cm- 
ploj'od. The action of this salt on the silver in the pores of the paper 
is of an extremely coin])lcx nature, and long Avasliing is requisite to 
secure its removal. If not thoroughly removed, an action continues to 
be exerted Avliicli ultimately results in the destruction of the picture, 
tlie blacks of which are converted into a snlphido of sih'er. But the 


sulphurous gases Avith Avhich the atmosphere is impregnated, joined 
Avitli the complex cllccts produced by the albumen (with Avhich plioto- 
grapbic paper is usualh’' jircpared), acting on the silver in a manner 
not 3’('t elearl)’' understood, exert a destructive iiillucncc on photo¬ 
graphy, The introduction of gold-toning has mitigated tliis evil to a 
considerable extent; but an inspection of some recent ]>ictoi*ial produc¬ 
tions of photograjdiers of reputation suffices to show that it still exists, 
notAvitlistanding the knoAvn care taken hy them to obviate it.’ 


It may easily be conceived that Mr. Fox Talbot Avas fully 
alive to this shortcoming in his great invention, and as long 
ago as 1852, was anxious to find some moans by AAdiich ])erma- 
neuce could be given to sun-pictures. In casting about to find 
some means by which engraved plates could be taken directly 
from the photographic negative, his attention Avas directed to a 
discovery made by Mr. Mongo Ponton a short time before, 
apparently by accident—that bicroinatc of potash became 
darker in colour AA^heu exposed to the light; the photogenic 
quality of this salt at once struck his acute mind as the means 
of solving the problem. After many experiments he found 
that bicromatised gelatine or gum upon exposure to light 
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became insoluble in water, and that a plate could be prepared 
with this material, from which all those parts debarred from 
the light might bo dissolved away. This discovery was the 
germ of numerous allied processes which have revolutionised 
the engraver’s art, and which cannot fail to have a most im- 
]>ortant effect upon the illustrations of our literature, and 
indeed upon pictorial art generally, inasmuch as we need no 
longer depend upon line engraving, woodcutting, or litho¬ 
graphy, nature herself reproducing her own drawings at a 
cost infinitely less than we have hitherto paid for inferior pro¬ 
ductions of the human hand. 

Among the numerous patents that have been taken out of 
late years for utilising by this means the sunbeam as an 
engraver, we name as ])ractically established the different 
j^roeesses known as Autotype, AVoodbnrytyjie, and Helio- 
ty})e. AVc W'ish to refer to these tlirec iin^cesses first as the 
only ones capable of giving, with commercial success, copies 
of photographs, pictures, and dra^vings whose delicacy of half¬ 
tone in a graduated tint is their chief beauty, and this cannot 
1)C produced with equal success by line engraving, litho¬ 
graphy, or mezzotinto. 

The process of relief-printing or 'Woodburyty])e, which we 
shall describe, as it is only known to the initiated and the 
trade, is a very curious art, totally unlike any method of 
engraving or cojiying previously knoAvn. As Ave ha\'c said 
before, the process is based upon the idiotcgraphic qualities 
of the bicromate of potash, Avhieh, Avhen mixed Avith a certain 
proportion of gelatine, dissolves aAvay when placed in hot Avater 
in exact proportion to the amount of light that has been pei- 
mitted to penetrate to it, through a glass photographic nega¬ 
tive. Let us suppose some of this prej)arcd dark broAvn 
gelatine jjoured ujxm a plate of glass so as to form a film; 
this film being dried in a dark room, is noAv placed under a 
glass negative and exposed to light. After an exposure of an 
hour, the ])repared film upon which the picture is invisibly 
coined, is placed in hot water face upAvards, and then it Avill 
be seen that all the gelatine upon Avhich the light has not 
acted dissolves aAvay, and the picture comes out in relief, 
the elevations or raised parts being in pro])ortion to the pene¬ 
trating poAver of the light through the negative. This raised 
picture in gelatine is then dried by a gentle heat. These 
gelatine film pictures keep for any length of time, and may 
be laid by in the portfolio with impunity. Of course these 
films are not suitable to be printed from, as they would 
render impressions in masses of black and white, without gra- 
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dations of colour or half-tones. The picture is now in cameo, 
whereas it is required to he in intaglio. In order to reverse 
the plate in this desired manner, when the process was first 
established, Mr. Woodbury thought to accomplish it by an 
electrotype deposit of copper. This, although a perfectly 
successful method, was found to be too tedious, and the 
method now employed is the most singular part of the process. 
Every boy knows that ho can fire a tallow-candle through 
an inch deal-board; the scientific man also knows that by the 
process of ‘ nature j)rinting,’ as it is termed, the softest details 
of a leaf, even the down on the thistle, can by hydi-aulic pres¬ 
sure be imjiresscd upon a metal plate so that it can be printed 
from. Our knowledge of this extraordinary quality of a soft 
material to impress a harder one, may lake away from the 
astonishment that otheinvise "would be felt by the statement 
that the gelatine mould hardened by crome alum, when placed 
in an hydraulic press, in contact with a ])lato composed of type 
metal and lead, impresses a most perfect reverse of itself upon 
the ])lato. The amount of hydraulic pressure depends of course 
on the size of the plate, extending from JO to 200 tons on the 
square inch. It might be imagined that the gelatine would 
be flatteneil by such enormous force, but this is not so; on the 
contrary, it will alloAV five or six impressions on metal to be 
taken without losing any of its sharjmess, and as each opera¬ 
tion does not take more than a minute, no time is lost in the 


operation. From these metal ‘jelly moulds’ the object repre¬ 
sented is printed in the following manner;—A portion of 
gelatine tinted usually of a dark colour, or with any perma¬ 
nent jiigmcnt, is placed in a liquid state iu the centre of the 
intaglio mould of the picture, which is then j)laocd in a press 
made like a shallow box with a hinged lid; a thick plate of 
glass at the bottom, and a similar one on the top, are perfectly 
adjusted so as to bring their tw'o ])lanes to a true level. A 
sheet of j)aper is then laid upon the mould, the lid is folded 
down, and the pool of gelatine ink is squeezed into the mould, 
the sui)erfluity escaping over the edges of the paper. Nearly 
a minute is allowed to let the gelatine ink set; w'hcn this is 
done, the lid is raised and the picture is found fixed to the 

S aper in relief, iu fact like a jelly just turned out of a mould. 

lut this projection only remains for a short time, the picture 
as it dries shrinking flat to the paper. The lights and shades 
are given by the amount of colouring matter in the gelatine; 
where there have been high projections, of course there has 
been most colour entangled, representing deep shadows; where 
the film has been slight or in little colour, half-tones are 
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represented; andAvhere the pressure has squeezed awny all the 
coloured gelatine, there are white lights. A wash of crome 
alum is added to fix the image and prevent its washing off 
in warm water, wliich it would otherwise do. The delicacy 
of pictures rendered from the photograph is most marvellous ; 
it would be impossible to surpass the delicacy and beauty of 
the half-tones, or to approach nearer to the clear softness of 
the photograph of which it is a jJerfect facsimile. Of course 
any colour may be given to the gelatine vehicle ; the fugitive 
colours, hoAvever, such as the aniline dyes are inadmissible, as 
they arc themselves liable to fade, and thus the very object 
of the process would be defeated, as they would be as perish¬ 
able as the photograph, which the relief process is intended to 
preserve. 

Already some excellent specimens of its work have issued 
from the press, among Avhich we may mention ‘ Viardot’s 
‘Wonders of European Art,’ which contain sixteen impres¬ 
sions by this process, with eleven woodcuts, and the contrast 
between the two is sufficiently striking to even the uninitiated 
in art. ‘ Crossing the Stream ’ by Claude, gives the golden 
haze of the Italian distance with a delicacy which is per¬ 
fectly unapproachable by any system of engraving, whilst the 
shadows possess a depth which leaves nothing to be desired. 
Again, the copy of Vandyclc’s noble portrait in the I-/ouvre 
of Charles I. habited in Cavalier costume, is an exquisite 
example of its poAver to render the tendercst details and the 
most powerful shadoAvs Avith Avondcrful effect. The ink used, 
or rather Ave should say the pigment, is of a very Avarm dark 
chocolate tint and of a floAving character, Avhich gives a rich 
gloAV to all the shadows, contrasting poAverfully with the harsh 
blacks of the AvoodcAits in the same volume. The small 
expense at AA'hich these delicate copies can be made, Avill, Ave 
fancy, give the process a great advantage in the illustration of 
books. The only drawback, as far as we can sec to its being 
applied to cheap literature, is the necessity to mount the 
prints upon card, or other stiff paper, their borders being de¬ 
stroyed by the nature of the process, which, as avc have before 
stated, spills all the superfluous ink over the margin, conse¬ 
quently trimming and mounting arc necessary. Unless this dif¬ 
ficulty is overcome, we fear the process will be confined to the 
more expensive class of works. At the i)rcsent moment the 
size of the prints produced is limited by the size of the 
hydrtUilio press, which is comparatively small, but we under¬ 
stand this size is about to be increased. 

The action of light is necessary to produce the chemical effect 
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upon the bievomatised gelatine, but efforts are being made to 
accomplish this by artificial means. The company working 
this process have been employing a powerful electric apparatus, 
worked by a gas engine, which gives a speed of 400 revolu¬ 
tions a minute to a revolving armature, which rotates inside a 
number of ])crmancnt magnets, and yields a light of great 
intensity. It is far, however, from being a substitute for the 
solar ray, inasmuch as, whilst a good impression from an 
ordinary negative is produced by the former in ten minutes, 
the electric light requires three hours to yield the same result. 
Hut this is an advance upon the lime-light, which necessitated 
an exposure of even double this time. In the dark winter 
weather, when the sun is sometimes hidden for weeks, there 
can be no doubt the electric light will find constant employ¬ 
ment. In nightwork, again, it will be ready, thus affording 
employment upon works which otherwise Avould be delayed for 
want of daylight. Already several works have been illus¬ 
trated by the Woodbury type process, and are familiar in our 
drawing-rooms; the pictures are easily mistaken for photo¬ 
graphs, and are far more delicate and effective than the best 
steel engravings, at a cost almost nominal; a good-sized pic¬ 
ture being reproduced at loss than a farthing a co]>y. After 
a long struggle with many difficulties, this method of repro¬ 
ducing the most delicate drawings, photographs, &c., may be 
considered a commercial success, and we cannot doubt that it 
will have a material effect upon the engraver’s art, which 
with some limitations, to be mentioned hereafter, it must in 
course of time greatly supersede. 

The Autotype process, the longest established and the best 
knoM'n of the different arts which have within these fcAV years 
come before the public as a consequence of the want of 
])erraanency in silver prints, is the only one which can be 
worked by the amateur photographer, inasmuch as the whole 
apparatus consists of hot and cold water baths, a sheet of 
bicromatised and transfer paper, which may be procured from 
the patentees. The method of manipulation is simple enough 
in action, but rather too complicated to describe well, which 
will be the less necessary as the patentees invite the public to 
see the practical working of their process every Wednesday at 
their establishment in Eathbone Place. It will be sufficient to 
state that bicromate is the chemical agent in this, as in all the 
allied processes, by which the most literal transcripts arc ob¬ 
tained, not only of the most delicate silver prints, but of the 
artist’s own work, his touch, the spirit of his brush being ren¬ 
dered in monocrome in the most unerring manner. We need 

O 
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not say that however eminent the engraver may be, this literal 
translation is beyond' his art. Indeed, the very eminence of an 
enf^aver is built upon a certain method of rendering effects 
■which is peculiar to himself, and although his labours may be 
excellent as works of art, yet it interposes a mannerism be¬ 
tween the artist and the public. The advantage of the Auto¬ 
type, in common with the Woodburytype and Hchotype, is 
that it places the original picture at once before us, with the 
l ery method of the artist’s touch, thus adding an immense 
charm and sense of ^truthfulness to the copy. Amid the 
splendid gallery of autotypes to be seen in the establishment 
of the Company at Rathbone Place, the great works of Michael 
Angelo in the Sistine Chapel are the most powerful examples. 
"VVe will venture to say that before these magnificent trans¬ 
cripts were i)roduced, the works of this mighty master were 
entirely unknown to the public, and indeed, to artists them¬ 
selves. The darkness of the chapel, the progress of age, and, 
as some say, the fumes of the incense, have so subdued the 
colour that even the outlines of some of the upper figures, and 
especially those in the spandrils of the ivindoivs, are not dis¬ 
cernible from the floor, as most visitors to the chapel must, to 
their regret, have discovered. This very disadvantage has 
proved most favourable to the autotype copies which have 
been successfully taken of them in monocroinc—a kind of 
bistre, very like the tint to which the originals are reduced by 
the causes we have mentioned. The artist has only to compare 
these precious works of art with the best line engravings of 
the same subject to convince him how sui)crior they are to the 
latter. The grand sweep of the brush of this giant in art is 
placed before us, the figures seem to live as they do on the 
walls of the building where there is light enough for the 
spectator to sec them. The photographic negatives from which 
they are reproduced were taken by the aid of the lime-light, 
without the aid of which it would have been impossible to 
copy them. Another beautiful reproduction by this process 
is Turner’s ‘ Liber Studiorum.’ These sketches were painted 
by Turner in sepia, hence its reproduction was accomplished 
with facility, and with the exception of a little flatness in some 
of the drawings, it may be said to be a j)erfeet fac-simile of 
this great artist’s work. This great text-book for draughts¬ 
men, hitherto a closed book to the public, may now be pur¬ 
chased at a reasonable cost. Another very charming work, 
the illustfations to Her Majesty’s ‘ Tour in the Highlands,’ by 
Adam, are rendered "with a freshness and -vigour the engraver 
could not approach. 
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It is needless to say that any drawing in ehalk, Indian ink, 
or any monocrome in fact, can be matched to the exact shade. 
Thus the artist does not lose by the translation of his work 
into another tone of colour. Red chalk dramngs are repro¬ 
duced with admirable effect. The attempt to copy in ordinary 
oil-colour, however, presents certain difficulties, Avhich have 
not yet been overcome, and possibly never Avill until the art of 
producing colours by the camera on a photogi’aphic plate is 
accomplished. As it is, in the initial stage, the silver print 
<*opy, certain colours, as we all know, do not respond well. 
Thus blue and the aniline tones come out white, Avhilst yellow 
and red print black. Thus the lights and shades ot‘ a picture 
])aintcd in these colours Avould photograph with the balance of 
light entirely altered. But there sire many low-toned pictures 
Avliich take very well. As a rule French pictures jdiotograph 
admirably. A subdued tone is the fashion of the French 
school, and we may note that the canvas upon which those 
artists woi*k, instead of being a vcllowish-Avhite like ours, is of 
:i pale stojie-colour. This groumh iiifoi’inetl, after a 

time slu)ws tlirouf^h and gives a prevailing grey tone, Avliich is 
very favourable for taking photograpliic copies. In the show¬ 
room of the Autoty])e Comi>any there are two copies of well- 
kjiOAvn ])ictiircs—^The Arrest of Hampden when about to cm- 


^ bark for America/ b}" Lncy, and ^ The Princess Elizabeth 
‘ hearing Mass/ by Marcus Stone. We do not remember the 
balance ol' light in these pictures, but in the autotyjic copies it 
is admirahlc; ])ut this effect has not been produced by the 


simple ]>roecss of copying. 


The method is cither for the artist 


to make an Indian-lnk dra^ving of his picture for rojirodiiction 
by this process, or if the details are loo elaborate, the picture 
is j)hotograj)hcd and the proof is scut to the painter, who,cor- 
ri^ct.s any faults :is to arrangement of light caused hy the 
photographic transfer, either with his chalk or brusli, and from 
this corrected co[)y the prints are reproduced. The negatives 
when thrown out of balance from the reason before men¬ 


tioned are retouched, and a large number of artists are em- 
jdoyed in this kind of work. Landscapes fi’om nature require 
to be corrected in the negative, and the vast number of photos 
from popular pictures are reproduced by wluit may be termed 
this appreciative and intelligent method of translation, which 
can only be effected by a certain artistic skill. 

The facility the autotype process offers to artists to enable 
them to give the public transcripts of their Avorks cannot be 
looked upon as the least advantage of the discovery.. The 
ordinary process of line engraving is denied to all but the 
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highest class pictures; no one but a great capitalist -will un¬ 
dertake such works. The expense is enormous, and the time 
consumed in their accomplishment rcndci’s the chance of their 
being finished in the lifetime of the artist very problematical. 
Raphael Morghen occupied six years in engraving the ‘ Trans- 
‘ figuration Doo was twelve vears at work in engraving: 
the ‘ Kaising of Lazarus/ and it was not finished when it passed 
out of the veteran engraver’s hands. It is true Ave have no 
longer such great ■works as these demanding the labours of the 
cngravei’; but the geniuvS wc still have in the artistic world 
cannot fail to benefit by these newly discovered rapid means 
of reproducing their works. In a week after a picture has left 
the painter’s easel, a proof impression is presented to him for 
correction. 

I3ut in a very large number of cases these corrections are 
not needed. AVc all know hoAV many charming photographs, both 
of figures and landscapes, meet our eye in the shop windows. 
AA^e feel quite sure that the majority of tlicse have received no 
correction in the course of being printed, as they could not 
otherwise be sold so cheaj). When wc say that literal copies 
of all these, in almost any tone desired, can be given by the 
Autotype C’ompany, and by the other processes wc have men¬ 
tioned, it will be seen how vast is the work they will be called 
upon to accomplish. The galleries of the Continent have 
already been reproduced by IVI. Braun, of Dornach, who holds 
the autotype patents for France .and Belgium ; and the rarest 
pictures of Vienna, the Louvre, and the galleries of Florence 
and Venice, can be procured at the establishment of the company 
at a price which is merely nominal as compared with line 
engravings, to which in some cases they are superior. The 
Autotype process, as far as wc can see, is the best adapted 
of any of the allied methods for the production of the larger 
works of art. From this field the Woodbury type method 
is excluded by the comparatively small size of the hydraulic 
press used, and the Heliotype method by the size of the Albion 
press by w'hich its impressions are rolled off, neither of which 
could take the impressions as large as four feet by three, which 
the Autotype has just accomplished. But it must be remem¬ 
bered that the Autotype process is a comparatively dear method 
of production. Every print is accomplished by hand work, 
and it is not capable of reproducing with great rapidity, by 
mechanical means, like tlie other methods. For this reason it 
will be confined to the higlier class of works, for which the 
comparative cost will be a minor consideration. 

We have yet another process to refer to, which appears to 
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be equally successful with the Woodburytypc; aud wliich, 
indeed, in the one particular of cheapness, surpasses it. We 
allude to Heliotypc, a system somewhat similar to the Albcr- 
type, but far more speedy, the patent Ibr Avhich has been taken 
out by Messrs. Edward and Kidd, wliose works at Willesdcn 
wc had the pleasure of inspecting. Mr. Ernest Edwards, 
whose name has long been well known in the jdiotographic 
world as the inventor of this method, has the advantage'of 
bringing it before tlic ))ublic in a very high edass jjictoriai and 
industrial serial, calle<l ^ Art,’ in wliich illustrations of the 
new jwoccss are given monthly. The beauty of some of tliose 
has attracted the artistic world, for whilst tliey retain all the 
delicacy of the idiotograph, tliey yet suggest a difference whlcli 
puzzles the spectator. 

From an article in the October number of tliat journal wc 
quote the following i)articulars as to the principles and practice 
of tlic process :— 

' The principle upon which Ilcliotypo is ]>ased is analogous to that 
of lithography, but is niucli more coinproliensLvc, and admits of results, 
of wliieli litliogruj)hy is quite inea])ab]c. ddie possibility of producing 
a printing surliice in some degree analogous to a litliographic stone, by 
means ol* pliotograpliy, is based upon the well-known action of liglit 
in rendering gelatine and similar bodies, under certain circumstances, 
insoluble. When bicromate of potash, or a similar suit, of cromic acid, 
is added to gelatine, no change* takes place if the mixture is kept in the 
dark; the gelatine retains its cjq):icity to absorb cold water, or to bo 
dissolved in liot. lJut if a layer of this chromatised gelatine be dried 
and faubjcclod to the action of light, it gradually lose.s its capacity to 
absorb watci*, becomes finally hard, repcllaut of water, and insoluble. 
.... The lleliotype, as wo have said, is in its method of working 
analogous in many respects to a lithogi'aj)h. It is })roduco<l on the 
same principle, and in a closely similar manner, depending for its pos¬ 
sibility on the prodiicdon of a suriiice which will repel tlie adheaipu of 
a iatty ink in every part in which it has absorbed water, and the 
liiculty of rendering that surface absorbent of water in every part but 
that containing the image to be printed. But there is this noteworthy 
difference between lithography and lleliotype : the lithographic stone 
absorbs water in every part of its surface whereon an image in litho¬ 
graphic ink has not been previously produced; but it has no graduated 
capacity of absorption. The slightest touch of a fiitty body, even a finger¬ 
mark, will cause the stone to repel water and take ink; where any greasy 
touch has been, wherever the faintest line of the imago exists, it repels 
water comjdetely and takes ink ; wliere the stone is clean, aud no part of 
the image is, it absorbs water completely and rejects ink. The picture 
must therefore consist of touches of black and white, and any gradation 
therein must, as we have explained, depend on lines or points, and not on 
varying depths of colour in a continuous tint. The printing surface in 
the lleliotype process has an important superiority over the lithographic 
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atone ; it possesses what may be termed a discriminative power of 
absorption. This discriminative power in the surface is produced by 
the action of light upon passing through a photographic negative, the 
lights and shadows in which regulate the amount of light transmitted. 
The printing surface, after such exposure, has acquired the power to 
absorb water in the exact proportion in which it has been protected 
from the action of liglit; it also takes ink in the exact ratio that it has, 
in consequence of the action of light, acquired the power to repel 
water. Hence the mechanically printed image, in a fatty ink, is as 
true a transcript of the negative as the silver image printed by light 
from tlie same negative. Thus all the truth, and all the facility of 
delineation which belongs to photography, derived from nature, all the 
literal faithfulness and precidon in rendering, not merely forms, but 
the spirit, expression, and manner of the original, in producing Avorks 
of art, which characterise photography, arc preserved by Ileliotypc, 
with the supei'addcd charm of j)ermancncy, and the advantage of a 
rapid and unlimited production.’ 

The practical details of the process are as follows:— 

^ A plate of glass about half an inch thick, more or less, is coated 
with a warm solution of gelatine, to which a suitable proportion of 
bicromate of j)otash has been added, together with a little cromc alum 
to give it hardness. A measured proportion of this preparation is 
poured on the plate, so that when dry it will form a film about the 
thickness of a visiting card. This operation, and the drjung the j)lato, 
are effected by what is technically called the dark room—a room from 
which all atonic light is excluded. When the film is dry, it is exposed 
to light under a photographic negative, the time of cxpo.suro being- 
estimated by means of tlie actinometor. The next step is to place the 
plate in cold water, for the purpose of dissolving out all the unchanged 
bicromate of potash. After soaking for a short time, the image pro¬ 
duced by the action of light on the film is seen in relief, the portion 
protected from light by the opaque parts of the negative, representing 
the whites in the picture, readily absorb water, and swell; the portion 
to which light has had lull access, through the most transparent ])art 
of the negative, representing the blacks, have been hardened by the 
light and rendered insoluble and nonsibsorbent, whilst all the portions 
partially acted upon by light, through the graduated degrees of trans¬ 
parency in the negative, representing the graduations from light to 
dark in the image, have Iteen rendered insoluble and nonabsorbent just 
in the degree to which they have been subjected to the action of light. 
The plate, after being thoroughly washed in cold water, to remove all 
the bicromate of potash, without dissolving any portion of the gelatine, 
is ready for printing.’ 

The impression is printed off in an ordinary Albion press. 
When a print is required, the gelatine printing surface is 
sponged with water, and after the superfluous moisture is 
removed with the ^equeegeo,’ an indian-rubber roller charged 
with lithographic ink is rolled over the surface- The ink ad- 
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heres to the deep shadows, which being hard and non-absorbent 
refuse the water, whilst on the parts representing the grada¬ 
tions of tone, the ink adheres in such degree as they have 
rejected water, producing a perfect transcript of the original 
image. The advantage the Heliotypc process possesses over 
the Woodburytype method, Is that as it yields in the press clear 
white margins, the prints can be bound at once with type; 
whereas the Woodburytype pictures have smeared margins, 
and must be mounted, Avhich takes time and trouble; more¬ 
over, the thick mounts make the book cockle. 

Heliotypy is fitted for all kinds of work, and does not require 
special^ negatives, as the picture is not reversed in printing. 
The pictures can be printed in any colour, and indeed, the 
patentee makes a point even in ordinary })rints of giving two 
rollings to the plate, one for the dark shadows in ordinary 
black ink, smd another in a gelatinized ink, for the tender tones; 
and the effect is very good. The impressions in ^ Art ’ by this 
IDi-ocess are very beautiful. The portraits of Vandyck and 
Rembrandt in recent numbers are admirable examples of its 
power of rendering with perfect literalness the vigour and 
depth of the original paintings, while the rendering of Mount 
St. Michael, Normandy, is a faultless specimen of renderino’ 
this grand seaview. This specimen of work we saw in the 
library of the printkeeper in the British Museum, and we have 
reason to believe that the keeper himself looks upon this speci¬ 
men as a very worthy result of the new art. Ileliography 
promises to give to literature what has been so long desired, 
printed transcripts of photographs at a cheap rate. The method 
of working and the cost of production is so small, that it bids 
fair to invade all the cheaper forms of literature, and to re¬ 
produce for us drawings from nature, in place of inferior wood 
engravings and lithographs. 

Let us now pay a well-deserved compliment to one de¬ 
partment of a Government office, for not only not lagging 
behind, but of actually contributing a most valuable process 
to the arts. Sir Henry James, the Director of Ordnance 
and Topographical Surveys, has done the nation good ser¬ 
vice by the discovery and application of the art of photo¬ 
graphy to on 6 of the most useful works the Government is 
carrying out. The reader may not probably be aware of the 
gigantic labour of making a picture of the United Kingdom— 
of mapping, with rigid accuracy, the whole surface of these 
islands, so that any man may put his pen’s point upon his own 
plot of ground. This second Doomsday Book, in picture 
instead of in print, was commenced on the scale of one inch to 
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a mile in the last century, the first sheet being issued on the 
first day of January 1800, and the last sheet was not com¬ 
pleted until January 1870, In the sixty-iiine years that 
elajjsed between these two issues, it may bo imagined that the 
changes were enormous, especially in the neighbourhood of 
large towns, Avhere the land has cither been built over or 
largely divided. Consequently the early sheets are in many 
cases quite useless. Had not Sir Henry James come to our 
aid, the expensive process of re-engraving the steel plates 
would again have to be undergone. L/uckily the rapid powers 
of photography came just in time to save the nation not only 
the delsiy, but the enormous cxjjensc of employing the graving 
tool. Photography is of course, as in all the otlier processes 
already described, the transferring draughtsman, and every 
map or picture can be reduced or enlarged at the will of the 
operator. In a few words it may be stated that the drawings 
or plans are transferred to a zinc plate covered with gelatine 
and bicromatc of potash. All the gelatine that has been ex¬ 
posed to light is washed away, and the image is ready to be 
printed from. By this method a gigantic sui’vey of London is 
just upon the eve of completion, on the scale of five feet to a 
mile. When Ave consider the size of the Metropolis, it Avill 
scarcely be necessary to state that the plan as a Avholc Avill take 
a considerable amount of locomotion to inspect it. Not only 
^Middlesex and Surrey, but the whole of Ireland, the towns of 
Scotland, and all the cultivated ground, is completed on the 
same scale, and the Avhole country is noAv being gradually 
mapped out in like proportion. The whole of this Avork is 
carried on by the Ordnance Staff, the out-door Avork by the 
officers of the Royal Engineers and the men of the Sappers 
and INliners. Geological maps on a large scale have also been 
jAroduced, and plans of all our great strongholds and citadels 
throughout the Avorld; indeed, almost any information desired 
by the War Office as regards military appliances can noAv be 
furnished by this able and Avorking department of the public 
service. 

It was at first doubted that the reductions made by means of 
photography Avere strictly accurate, and in 1858 Sir Denham 
Norreys stated in Parliament that the plans so reduced were 
not to be depended upon. Whereupon a committee Avas ap¬ 
pointed, of which Sir Roderick Murchison Avas chairman, * to 
‘ report upon their accuracy as compared Avith plans reduced 
by the old process, and upon the saving effected by the pho- 
^ tographic process.’ The result Avas that ‘ the committee stated 
‘ that the greatest deviation in any part of the plan from 
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* perfect accuracy does not amount to one four-hundredth part 

* of an inch in the angle of the rectangle, and even this minute 
‘ error is not cumulative,’ and that the saving already effected 
has been 1,615/. per annum, and is now more than 2,000/, 
a year. 

Photozincography is by far the cheapest method of copying 
when simple black and white has to be rendered, and its appli¬ 
cability to the production of old deeds and printed matter has 
been proved by works already accomplished. The two volumes 
of Doomsday Book, at one time sealed volumes to the public, 
are now copied with perfect accuracy, and anyone may now for 
a small sum purchase a topographical description of his land 
at the time of tlie Conquest. Many volumes of the National 
Manuscripts of England and Scotland, Magna Charta, the 
whole of the Black Letter Prayer Book of 1638, with marginal 
MSS. additions and corrections, are also produced in abso¬ 
lute facsimile. The wonderful help photography has rendered 
to the public in these reproductions is as yet scarcely known, 
but our unfortunate neighbours across the Channel have 
already severely felt its influence; for in all probability the 
facility with which the Prussians overran France, and the fate 
of many of their successful battles, were due to their marvel¬ 
lous topographical knowledge, which mainly depended upon 
the maps possessed by them of the country. Some years ago 
Count Moltke, having heard of Sir Henry James’s process, 
sent over officers from Berlin to learn it, and the maps witli 
which the Prussian soldiers have been so liberally supplied 
in the campaign were produced by photozincography. Thus 
the new agent may have been one of the minor causes of the 
conquest of France. Nearly every country in Europe has 
sent agents to England to be instructed in the working of this 
process. It is but rarely, we fancy, that foreign Powers are 
constrained to take a lesson from our War Office administra¬ 
tion, but this is a notable exception. The same process was 
employed with complete success by Mr. Ayling in the mag¬ 
nificent reproduction of the portraits of the Emperor Charles 
V. executed for Sir William Stirling Maxwell.* 

All the processes founded upon drawings from photographic 
negatives, although admirable for special objects, are yet want¬ 
ing in the one quality necessary to fit them for the popular 
press. Illustrations that can be set up with type, and worked 
with it at the steam press, are the desideratum. An attempt 
to meet this want is made, and we hear is now sometimes 


♦ See the account of this work, Ed. Kev. vol. cxxxii. p. 70. 
VOL. CXXXIIl. NO. COLXXll. A A 
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employed, by taking the photographic drawing directly upon the 
wood; thus the more discriminative work is left to the wood 
engraver, Avho has the additional labour thrown upon him of 
translating the dra^ving -with its continuous tints and shades, 
by means of lines, which arc not niarked as heretofore, but 
are left to his judgment and skill. 

The application of photography to the microscope has at 
once opened up to us a whole world of wonders. By means ot 
tlie lime-light, the momentary glimpses we obtain of the hidden 
wonders of nature are now fixed by the agency of photo¬ 
graphy, and the land of Brobdignag is brought before us. As 
we turn over the pages of micro-photographs, by Mr. Higgins, 
it seems as if we were for the first time made acquainted with 
the countless living things around us. Nearly all that the 
unaided human eye knows of them is, that they have motion 
—Avith the larger eye of the microscope, however, it is made 
clear to us that the despised atoms Ave brush away with dis¬ 
gust possess delicacies of structure and an elaborate anatomy 
more complex and wonderful than those patent to the eye in 
the larger animals. Grulliver in his Av^onderland never saw the 
antennae of a cockchafer as big as a lady’s fan, the eye of a bloAV- 
fly as big as a cheese-plate, or the lancet and tongue of a 
com-fly six inches long. Tt is quite clear that our intimate 
knowledge of entomology and of the Diatomaceae is only just. 
beginning, by means of these registered conquests of the 
])encil of light, painting with microscopic vision. We may say 
the same thing, indeed, of the whole invisible world of na¬ 
ture, as heretofore microscopic anatomy and structure could 
only be imperfectly rendered by the fatigued eye of the artist 
disabled by long gazing through a poAverful lens. The skill 
of man has noAv mechanically enlarged the focus of the human 
eye by thousands of diameters, and Avith equal facility he has 
minified its powers and fixed its images in durable pigments 
upon paper. Indeed, this poAver of enlarging and minifying 
photographic images at Avill is lively to prove of great value to 
the arts and sciences. During the terrible drama that has 
lately been played at Paris, we have had an example in the 
minified messages which have enabled a carrier pigeon to con¬ 
vey, by the aid of microscopic photography, upwards of 35,000 
messages and despatches in the space of three inches rolled in a 
quill fixed to the middle feather of the tail, into the beleaguered 
city. We have now before us the first sheet of the ‘ Times ’ 
so minified, containing, if we may so speak, the drops of agony ■ 
of France shed in the page, in the shape of frantic inquiries 
and messages to unhappy friends and relatives in the clutches 
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of the enemy. From the pages of that journal of the 30th of 
January^ headed^ ‘ How the “ Times” was sent to Paris,’ we 
extract a paragraph full of interest and suggestive of a system 
which may serve more than even the pressing purposes of the 
present hour:— 

‘ Attempts to establish a rapid connexion between the beleaguered 
inhabitante of Paris and their relatives and friends beyond the German 
lines, have given rise to many controversies which are not unlikely to 
make a new era in tho history both of aeronauts and photography. 
Among them may be mentioned the ingenious device by which tho 
matter of two whole pages of the “ Times ” has been transmitted from 
London to Paris. This has been accomplished by photography. Those 
pages of the paper which contained communications to relatives in Paris 
were photographed with great care by the London Stereoscopic and Pho^ 
tographic Company, on pieces of thin and almost transparent paper about 
an inch-and-a-half in length by an inch in width. On these impres¬ 
sions there could be seen by the naked eye only two legible words, 

“ The Times,” and six narrow brown bands, re2^resenting the six 
colunms of the printed matter forming a page of the newspaper. Under 
the microscope, however, the brown spaces become legible, and every 
line of the newspaper is found to be distinctly copied and with the 
greatest clearness. These photographs were sent to Bordeaux, thence 
by carrier-pigeon to Paris. When received there, they were magnified 
by the aid of the magic lantern to a large size, and thrown upon a 
screen. A staff of clerks immediately transcribed the messages, and 
sent them off to the jilaces indicated by the advertisers. The success of 
the experiment gives rise to the hope that the new art of compression 
will not stop here. If a page of the “ Times ” can be compressed into 
a space a little larger than that occupied by a postage stamp, the 
matter of an octavo volume might be made to cover not more than 
two of its own pages, and a library could bo reduced to tlie dimensions 
of the smallest prayer-book. What a relief it would be to the learned 
persons who frequent the library of tho British Museum, if instead ol 
having to make fatiguing journeys from letter A to letter B of the pon¬ 
derous catalogue of books, they had its many hundred volumes re¬ 
duced to a space a yard square over which a microscojpe could huiTiedly 
bo passed. Such suggestions are now occupying the thoughts of pho¬ 
tographers,’ • 

Without giving any opinion as to the ^ relief it would be ’ to 
the readers of the British Museum to hurriedly peer out tho 
information they require with a powerful magnifying glass, 
there can be no doubt that the art of photo-microscopic com¬ 
pression has a great field before it, and will be of great value 
to the sciences as well as to literature. 

Scarcely a week had elapsed after the armistice was granted 
before the shop-windows were full of the photographic sketches • 
of the effects of the war. The Photographic and Stereoscopic 
Company immediately took advantage of the interval of peace 
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to send its artists to the neighbourhoods of the great battles, 
and into the midst of the besieged and destroyed towns, in 
prder to bring home to the public the horrible proofs of the 
ravages of war. What a grim comment it is upon our boasted 
Christianity that it should be possible to give a picture of the 
* only house left in Bazeilles,’ and how strongly the terrible 
downfall of Napoleon and his dynasty is brought home to us 
by the photograph of the country cottage, -with the two 
chairs in which the Emperor and Bismarck sat to sign the 
capitulation of Sedan and the downfall of the Empire. The 
numerous stereoscopic pictures this company have produced 
of the seat of war illustrate it in a manner the last generation 
had no idea of. Professor Pepper, by the aid of the magic 
lantern, at the Polytechnic, manages to give them lifelike size 
and colour, and we gaze upon the battered ruins blasted by 
fire tlirown upon a large screen with a vivid reality that almost 
makes one shudder. 

Astronomers have for some time past been in the habit 
of using photographic apparatus to delineate the heavenly 
bodies, and Mr. Warren de la Rue’s pictures of the moon 
and sun are well known. The eclipses of the sun in 1867 
and 1870 were taken advantage of to record the red promi¬ 
nences and the wonderful streamers which travel from its 
periphery in rays for hundreds of thousands of miles into 
space. The pictures of the sun so photographed show that the 
spots upon the luminary are hourly changing their position and 
shape and the places of their outbreak. So constant are the 
changes in the heavenly bodies that the human hand is not 
quick enough to follow them ; hence the instantaneous records 
of the photograph ensures an accuracy hitherto unattainable. 
An evcr-watchful sentinel, it works night and day in our 
national observatories, recording by constant action the move¬ 
ment of the mercury in both the barometer and the thermo¬ 
meter, and by the aid of magnets marking the flowing curves 
of terrestrial magnetism, Avhich ^e indelibly indicated by lines 
on paper drums, moving by clockwork, and so arranged by 
regular marks that the time of any record can be fixed to the 
moment. 

With equal impartiality photography seems to be giving 
its powerful aid to medicine and its allied sciences. Dr. San¬ 
derson, in a paper on the influence of the heart examined by 
the movements of respiration on the circulation of the blood, 
gives a plan of registering the rapidity and volume of the 
human pulse, by means of the pulse-motion, which is made, 
to record itself by a series of zigzag lines upon sensitised paper. 
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This may be considered rather a curious than a useful applica¬ 
tion of photography, but it is scarcely necessary to say that its 
aid is of the greatest value to the physiologist, the physician, 
and surgeon. The numerous changes made in the aspect of 
■wounds can find a faithful record by no other means, and the 
splendid collection in the possession of the Royal Medico-Chi- 
rurgical Society is a testimony to the value placed by the pro¬ 
fession upon this method of illustrating their science. 

The power of the sun’s pencil in giving minute and subtle 
indications of expression in the human face has made it a 
valuable teaching power in psychological medicine. The power 
of words to explain certain types of insanity is feeble as com¬ 
pared with the whole aspect of the patient and the expression 
of his face—these the photograph can give with unerring cer¬ 
tainty. Dr. Conolly illustrated a valuable series of papera on 
the varieties of insanity by photographs of the different types, 
taken by Dr. Diamond from his asylum, and as an aid to 
diagnosis they arc truly valuable. 

It has been suggested that, before it is too late, the art 
should be made subservient to recording the types of the 
various races of men that arc slowly disappearing as civilisa¬ 
tion advances. This would be a worthy occupation for the 
Ethnological Society. Dr. Livingstone, we know, received 
instructions in the art, and we may hope that he will bring us 
home portraits of the strange tribes he has been made ac¬ 
quainted with during his long sojourn in the interior of Africa. 

Dr. Forbes Watson has made us acquainted Avith some of 
the leading types of India, but how little do we know of the 
infinite varieties that exist in that vast country, and in Asia 
generally. The physical aspect of man is a subject photo¬ 
graphy alone is capable of correctly illustrating. 

With respect to the influence of the evil passions upon the 
physiognomy, avc have some record in the portraits of crhninal 
prisoners. The governors of the criminal prisons furnish copies 
of these to the head station in Scotland Yard, and a villanous 
gallery of faces as a rule it presents. There is a photographic 
apparatus at the chief police station at Scotland Yard, and it 
was used some years since for the purpose of taking criminals, 
especially during the Fenian excitement, but it has not been 
used since; indeed, there is no legal Avarranty for taking a 
prisoner’s likeness, and in more than one case Avhere this 
portraiture has been attempted, it has been successfully re¬ 
sisted. Photographs are often a most valuable aid in disco¬ 
vering * persons wanted,’ but they are nearly ahvays furnished 
by other persons to the police. 
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A very eingular case of a thief who was ‘hoist with his 
* own petard ’ occurred some little time since, at the W est 
End. A ticketH}f-leave man, whose time had ex]|pired, called 
upon a photographer in the High Street, Kensmgton, and 
managed, whilst in the waiting-room, to pick open a desk and 
steal five pounds in gold and silver. He remained for some 
time, and on the photographer going to him to ascertain his 
husiness, he said he had an order for some card portraits, and 
he wished to be shown specimens, which was done. The 
})hotographer, unaware of his loss, as a reward for his trouble, 
expressed a wish to take his portrait so that he might present 
him with several copies. The prisoner was not at all anxious 
to submit to tbe process, and it was thought that the bke- 
ness was worthless; as luck would have it, it turned out a 
particularly good one. The loss of money was discovered, the 
photo was handed over to the police, and by its aid the thief 
w'as discovered and apprehended by an officer a few w^eeks 
after in Bunhill Row. 

The law has obtained, through its instrumentality, a witness 
to fact which it is difficult to gainsay. There is no cross¬ 
questioning such evidence. In cases of boiler explosion and 
accidents to machinery, and even the damage done to vessels 
by collisions at sea, the silent evidence of the sun-picture 
is sufficient to settle many a disputed point, and not long since 
a lawsuit, in which Earl Spencer was one of the litigants, w'as 
decided by a photograph of a public road and a garden wall, 
which settled a point of disputed boundary. 

But the most extraordinary piece of legal evidence we have 
yet heard of occurred some time since in Australia. A gen¬ 
tleman named Black went with a surveyor to examine into the 
particulars of a certain mine claim, when he was suddenly 
seized by some roughs supposed to be in the pay of the other 
side, stripped, smeared with tar, and for want of feathers was 
ornamented with straw, wool, and other rubbish. When he 
managed to escape from his persecutors, instead of retiring to 
get rid of his horrid encumbrailce, he determined to take a 
note of it at once, and forthwith proceeded to a photographer, 
where his likeness was taken in this extraordinary costume, 
and with this evidence upon him he proceeded to his lawyer, 
and laid his damages at 2,000 dollars, which he ought to have 
obtained, if he did not. 

The War Office has taken advantage of the new a^ent to 
obtain pictures of all the modem battle-fields, and especially of 
the strategic positions and of the fortifications. We are rich 
in records of this nature, both of the Crimean war and of the 
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Abyssinian expedition. The power of highly sensitive paper 
in giving pictures of explosion is of great use to the Corps of 
Engineers. The height and the breadth of torpedo explosions 
are thus made patent to the eye, the powers of projectiles as 
shown by the impact of shot in armour-plates are also gra¬ 
phically rendered by the light-picture. It is the practice now 
to photograph all patterns of stores supplied to this department. 

If, in conclusion, we refer to the aid photography -will be to 
art itself, we shall not have mentioned one of its least claims 
upon public favour. Those who have visited the annual exhi¬ 
bition of the Photographic Society in Conduit Street cannot 
fail to have marked the instruction the artist may obtain from 
these moments of nature arrested and fixed by the silver print. 
The grand sea views by Colonel Stuart Wortley, in which not 
oidy the clear naked wave is painted by the pencil of liglit as 
it is rolling over, but the very drifting mist-like spray upon its 
crest as it dashes upon a rock. Who can estimate the value of 
such momentary records of details oi nature to the artist,— 
movements that Avould otherwise fade from his memory ? How 
dignified even the commonest photograph is made by the delicacy 
of light and shade it presents. Every head has the power of a 
Vandyck or a Titian. Its teaching power in this respect is 
undeniable. Year by year the familiarity of the public with 
the works of this splendid draughtsman will make the accept¬ 
ance of slovenly draAving impossible. In the art of design 
the facilities of the sun-picture cannot fail to be appreciated 
and taken advantage of. Mrs. Cameron, in some of her poetical 
groups, and her fine examples of form, has taught us its poAver 
of fixing grace upon the canvas, and the varying forms of 
human expression. The same flash of light Avhich registers 
the drifting foam can seize the emotion of the human soul as 
depicted upon the countenance. Far be it from us to say that 
the gifted artist should Avork from such reflections as these 
instead of going direct to nature, but their supplementary aid 
cannot be undervalued. They Avill not take the place of the 
poetical eye and skilled pencil, but they Avill afford excellent 
records of needful details and of fugitive expressions, to be 
stowed aAvay for future use. The public knows nothing of the 
folios of sketches the artist keeps by him. These are the 
bricks, so to speak, out of which the finished picture is built 
up. Much of this Avork the photograph Avill do for him, leaving 
his mind free for the higher art of conception and design. And 
it would seem that there is good prospect of colour being added 
to these pictures of light, the sun’s ray repeating the colour 
from nature. The editor of the * British .fournal of Photo- 
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aphy ’ asserts * that there is not the least shadow of doubt ’ 
or the fact, he ‘ having seen, handled, and produced them.’ 
The colours, he says, are * not brilliant, but they are decided 
* enough to be recognisable by any person not colour blind.’ 
The recipes for producing these heliocromes are given in the 
journal. If these confessedly imperfect colours can be ren¬ 
dered brighter by further study and more appropriate chemical 
agents, photography will indeed be a splenmd art, not only for 
the service it renders to mankind in the different manners we 
have shown, but in itself, as rendering absolute transcripts of 
Nature in her own magnificent dress. 


Art. III.— Queestio de diversd Iliadis et Odi/sscce ^tatc. A 
Bernardo Thiersch. [A})pendix to his Essay on the Age 
and Country of Homer.] Halberstadt: 1832.* 

*pROCLTlS, in his ‘ Life of Homer,’ as edited from the 
manuscript in the Escurial, says, speaking of the subject 
of his biography:—* He wrote two poems, the Iliad and 

* the Odyssey; Xeno and Hellanicus deprive him of them; 

‘ the ancients, on the contrary, impute to him as much as the 

* Cycle; ’—that is, all the poetry treating of the whole round 
of subjects and incidents, real and fabulous, in Grecian history' 
from the origin of the world to the sack of Troy. The state¬ 
ment is hyperbolical in both cases. The ancients—Proclus 
meaning Homer’s oldest critics, Theagenes of Bhegiura, Ste- 
siiubrotus of Thasos, Metrodorus. of Lampsacus, and others 
mentioned by Aristotle, Plato, Xenophon, and Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius—did not attribute to Homer all the poetry of the Epic 
Cycle, and the Chorizontes would not have taken from him the 
authorship of the Iliad. When Homer became apotheosized, 
the Greeks, in their unbounded admiration, ascribed to their 
god of poetry every good poem the authorship of which was un¬ 
known or doubtful, as the Phoenicians credited Sanchoniatho 
with every history of which they knew not the writer. Homer 

* We have prefixed the title of this Essay to the following article 
because it conveys a description of the subject wo are about to treat, 
and it is cited by Mr. Grote as the best discussion of it. But it will be 
seen that we hold it to be lar from complete, and that we altogether 
differ from the conclusion of Professor Thiersch, which is that the 
Iliad. and Odyssey are works of the same age but not of the same 
author. The word Cihorizontes merely means Separatists, from 
to separate, to divide, because they separated the authorship of the 
two poems. 
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with hia countrymen had then strength enough and shoulders 
broad enough to bear any burden ; he was Sie Hercules and 
Atlas of poetry. Still it is going beyond conceivable exagger¬ 
ation to accumulate on his back the heap of epics that made 
up the Mythic and Trojan Cycles. The list is formidable 
enough Avith some of his Gnoma;, the Epithalamia, several 
Epigrams, still in our hands ; thirty-three Hymns, yet extant, 
and the Batrachomyomachia; three similar mock heroic pieces, 
Arachnomachia, Geranomachia, and Psaromachia; the Mar- 
gites, a humorous poem; another entitled AJf 'ETrraTre/cToj, 
and the Cercopes, founded on the transformation of a set of 
jugglers into monkeys ; the Iliad and the Odyssey, destined to 
bo imperishable; and eleven other epics, Avhose adamant was 
not proof against the ceaselessly Avearing flow of the stream of 
time: the Amazonia, Cyclus, Cypria, Epigoni, Eiresione, 
Phocjcis, Nosloi, Epiciclidcs, Thebais, the Little Iliad, and the 
Capture of Qlchalia. Hoav the vast bulk of these multifarious 
poems gradually fell away from Homer’s oAvnership it Avould be 
curious, though noAV impossible, to know. The history of the 
dropping away of one or two may be glanced at. 

In the time of Herodotus Homer still passed as the author 
of the Cyj)ria and Epigoni. The Father of History, applying 
a test of criticism to the Cypria, made a passing allusion to the 
account of the voyage of Paris to Troy from Sparta after the 
rape of Helen, diflering in that poem from the account in the 
Iliad and the Odyssey; in the Iliad, Paris, taking a Avide 
circuit, touches at Sidon, Avhence he carries off many of the 
King of Phoenicia’s treasures, and makes a long A'oyage; in 
the Cypxda, he sailed home direct and reached Troy in three 
days. From that passage alone Herodotus concluded the poem 
was not Homer’s, and Avith the very greatest probability, as it 
was afterwards assigned to a Cyprian, Stasinus. The authorship 
of the Epigoni Herodotus questioned by a doubt intensely ex¬ 
pressed—‘ If Homer, forsooth, by any possibility, composed that 
‘ poem.’ By the time of Zeno the Philosopher, Avho wrote a 
remarkable book about Homer (according to Dio Chrysostom), 
the Avorks of the great poet were then shorn of those two poems, 
but included the Margites, which, on the principle of every 
feather to the right bird, Avas ultimately given to, no doubt its 
moper author, Pigres of Halicarnassus, hoAvbeit that Aristotle, 
Plato, and Aristophanes lived and died under the impression that 
it Avas a genuine production of Homer’s. When the Alexandrian 
grammarians commenced their labours, the only tAvo epics for 
which Homer stood accountable Avere the Iliad and the Odys¬ 
sey ; these, as Mr. Grotc rightly observes in his comprehensive 
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and-recondite ^ History of Greece,’ ^throughout the whole 
‘ course of Grecian antiquity were believed to have been the 
‘ production of one poet,’—that poet being, of course, Homer. 
The critics termed Chorizontes, who flourished in the middle 
of the second century before the Christian era, were the first 
to point out that they could not be the work of the same autlior. 
Whether these Chorizontes were few or many is not recorded, 
but from the passage in Proclus it would really seem that 
Xeno and Hellanicus, hitherto believed to be merely their 
Coryphaji, were the only two. 

Of Xeno nothing is known, except that he chose Alexandria 
as the place of his residence, and filled a brilliant position in its 
celebrated school of critics. More is known of his colla¬ 
borator. Hellanicus was the teacher of an Homeric commen¬ 
tator, famous in his day, Ptolcraaeus Epithetes, himself having. 
been a pupil of Agathocles, and Agathoclcs of Xenodotus. 
He was thus, perhaps, a contemporary of that grammarian of 
unprecedented reputation, whose name in Horace’s ‘ Art of 
‘ Poetry ’ is the antonomasia of a critic,—Aristarchus. ITclla- 
nicus flourished in or about the hundred and fifty-sixth Olym¬ 
piad. His characteristic distinction was superfluous acuteness, 
as one or two of his corrections to Homer sufficiently show 
(II. V. 269; XV. 651; xix. 90). Xeno’s superflux of subtlety 
Avas almost on a par Avith the exuberant sharpness of his brother , 
Chorizon. 

These tAvo shreAvd men were tlie chief, if not the only Alex¬ 
andrian grammarians who, by illustrations and otherwise, 
argued that the Iliad and the Odyssey belonged to different 
ages and Avere the works of different authors. The inconsis¬ 
tencies they pointed out appear, from the specimens preserved, 
to have been principally in composition, language, domestic 
economy, food, history, and mythology. They called attention 
to epanale])sis being rather frequent in the Iliad, but so rare 
in the Odyssey that it occurs but once; thus showing that the 
author of the latter poem evidently considered the use of the 
rhetorical figure. Repetition, a blemish, which Homer thought 
a beauty. Such variety of taste will ahvays mark tAvo Avriters. 
Then of itself this goes a great Avay in proving the different 
sources of the two poems. Dpoirdpoide in the Odyssey, the 
Chorizontes said, is used as a designation of time, and in the 
Iliad of place The unity-believing Greek scholiasts, to prove 
the contrary, quoted verses from the Iliad which do not in¬ 
disputably bear out their point. Nor did it escape the Chori¬ 
zontes that only in the Odyssey eirreXt} Xe^iBia are used, by 
which Heyne understands ' mean A\'ords; ’ though, from the 
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remarks of the Greek scholiasts, it would seem that the phrase 
means * articles used in the management of a family.’ Be that 
as it may, the Chorizontes, in their examples of what they call 
sMXrj Xe^iZta, hit upon a class of articles in domestic economy 
mentioned only in the Odyssey—measure for corn, 
and \vxv6s, an oil-lamp, while those who would have refuted 
them instanced the use in the Iliad of oX/ios, thus referring 
to a corresponding article of domestic economy, if the word 
meant, as they deemed, a ‘ mortar ’ or ‘ cylinder,’ though 
it docs not, for neither the mortar nor the cylinder seems to 
have been known in Homer’s time, oX/ios being simply *a 
‘ round stone,’ which, in the absence of the invention of the 
proper instruments, was used for pounding groats, beans, corn, 
or other substances. 

Erroneous as the Greek critics of the Christian era, the 
Gei*mau critic, Grauert, imagined he had successfully refuted 
another statement of the Chorizontes, that only the heroes in 
tlie Odyssey eat fish, by triumphantly referring to the passage 
Avhere Homer sj)caks of men glutting themselves on * oysters.’ 
Had such an attcm])t at refutation proceeded from a member of 
the middle class in Bonn, we should not have been at all sur¬ 
prised, because in Bonn as in London the middle class speak of 
shell * fish ’ sho 2 )S where lobsters, crabs, and ‘ oysters ’ are dis¬ 
posed of at a reasonable percentage for ready cash; but we 
arc really astonished when it comes from a learned doctor, who 
ought to have known that molluscs are not fish, any more 
than are whales, doljdiins, or seals, and who ought to have 
given credit to the Chorizontes for having mastered the 
contents of the fourth book of Aristotle’s History of Animals, 
and, above all, for having fully remembered the 2 >assagc in the 
Iliad, when they themselves explained that the ‘ oysters ’ of 
which Patroclus there S 2 )eaks were a S 2 )ecics of testaceous 
animals in the sea Avith continuous shells, as snails and tor¬ 
toises among testacea on land. The Chorizontes, on the sub¬ 
ject of food, might have stated that in the Odyssey people 
cat not only fish, but game or poultry (xii. .330), and sausages 
(xviii. 117), which is not the case in the Iliad. 

A diiferent statement with regard to an historical matter did 
not evade the quicksightedness of the Chorizontes,—Nelcus in 
the Odyssey having three sons and in the Iliad twelve. Here 
again, in reference to the family of Neleus, they might haA-e 
added that Nestor in the Odyssey has six sons (counting Anti- 
lochus as one) and several daughters, and in the Iliad only tAvo 
sons and no daughter. From Homer’s ex 2 iression, to * avenge the 
* violence offered to Helen and her sighs,’ they concluded that the 
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poet regarded Helen as carried away by force with a sorrowing 
soul to Troy, whereas the author of the Odyssey, following the 
tradition, which had sprung up after Homer’s time, insinuating 
that Helen was carried off with her inclination, looks on the 
frail Spartan lady quitting husband, home, and child of her 
own free will, to elope, with a heart as bounding as the iEgean, 
across that sea to the shores of Asia, Avith the handsome young 
profligate son of King Priam. The author of the Odyssey, 
the Chorizontes further said, confers the epithet ‘ City-sacking’ 
only on Ulysses; and that is, certainly, contrary to the usage 
of Homer, Avho applies it with equal indifference to Achilles 
and Ulysses, to the god and goddess of Avar, Mars and Bel- 
lona, and to the two heroes Otrynteus and Oileus. What 
the Chorizontes said of Venus having one husband in one 
poem and another in the other, the number of towns in Crete, 
and the different messengers of the gods in the two poems, 
Avill be dAvelt on hereafter. 

These very few specimens of the, no doubt, numerous 
objections which the ancient Chorizontes raised in attempt¬ 
ing to prove their point, have been preserved in the 
Scholia given to the Avorld in 1788 by Villoison, Avhen he 
published the valuable codex on Avhich he lighted in St. 
Mark’s Library, Venice, with (not to be disrespectful to the 
memory of so distinguished and learned a man), the feeling, 
if not the exclamation, of Dominie Sampson, ‘ Prodigious I ’ 
so great AA’^as his admitted wonder in discovering the manu¬ 
script, on account of its antiquity, Avhich dates back to the 
tenth century, and especially the rarity and copiousness of its 
notes, Avhich Avere unknown even to Eustathius. The incon¬ 
sistencies in the Iliad and the Odyssey, herein pointed out by 
the Chorizontes, are evidently only those Avliich the Greek 
scholiasts thought they could ansAvev, and Avhich they did 
answer Avith satisfaction to themselves, as may be seen by 
referring to their notes. Modern upholders of the common 
authorship have sneered at the inconsistencies as slight. Well, 
they are not very important; still they are so unnatural, they 
could not have been committed by a sane man. 

Independently of these points of difference enumerated by 
the ancient Chorizontes, modem writers have added others. 
Payne Knight, revmng the doctrine in his Prolegomena, dwelt 
on discrepancies between events in the two poems which he 
deemed incapable of explanation; and Nitzsch defended the 
theory on the ground that the theology is holier and purer in 
the Odyssey than in the Iliad. Payne Knight, in his eagerness 
to carry his point, was led into so many errors from enthusiasih 
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that, after the publication of his essay, the ancient creed re¬ 
mained unassailable; and Nitzsch, so far from convincing 
others, could not carry persuasion to his own mind by believing 
in the conclusiveness of his own arguments, for, some time after 
the appearance of his dissertation, he returned into the ranks 
of the upholders of the common' authorship. Muller, who 
consider it * difficult and hazardous to raise any definite con- 
‘ elusion as to the person and age ’ of Homer, grants in his 
' History of the Literature of Ancient Greece,’ that in the 
Iliad and the Odyssey ‘ many differences are apparent in the 

* character and manners both of men and gods, as Avell as in the 

* management of the language.’ "VVelcker admits the differences 
of age and of authorship between the two poems. Thiersch 
makes partly the same admission. Ihnc can see no reason 
why tlie Odyssey should not be dissociated from the Iliad, 
except the desire of scholars to maintain an interest in the later 
poem by ascribing it to Homer. 

But the separation of the Odyssey from the Iliad is too 
simple a theory to be a favourite with German professors. The 
Teutonic mind, filled with suppositions and conjectures, revels 
in the creation of paradoxes, most captivating it when most 
presumptuous, but radically defective in principle and inca¬ 
pable of proof one way or the other, as that the Iliad was the 
work of many poets, whose scattered fragments were collected 
into a compact form in a subsequent age by a poet of more than 
ordinaiy ability. _ This, which is W olf’s system, it may be 
broadly stated, is universally rejected by the scholai’s of Eng¬ 
land, Holland, France, and Italy, though some learned doctor 
in Germany every now and then springs up with an enormity 
of erudition, absolutely terrifying, to maintain the Wolfian 
doctrine, or advance a pet extravagance of his own, as Schubart, 
that Homer was a Trojan; attractive certainly from the no¬ 
velty of the notion and the ingenuity exhibited, but repul¬ 
sive, to any but a native of Fatherland, from the mistiness of 
the style and argument. Schubart, however, notwithstanding 
that he claims Homer as ‘ a gentle, cultivated Trojan,’ and not 

* a ferocious, barbarous Greek,’ is no separatist, acknowledging 
himself a believer in the Father of Poetry having Avritten the 
thoroughly Greek Odyssey, as well as the semi-Greek, semi- 
Trojan Iliad. 

Scepticism finds its congenial home in Germany; but the art 
of examining a question Avhich is believed to hang in uncer¬ 
tainty was best known and cultivated in Greece. From that 
land Scepticism received its name, of which it is unworthy unless 
attended by a * careful looking about ’ and * guarding against ’ 
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error. When we observe in the Hypotyposes of Sextus Empi¬ 
ricus, where the soul of Pyiriio still breathes, that Greek 
scepticism can traverse the sciences, contravene even mathe- 
maties, we should be cautious before we reject its opposition 
when it deals with poetry. There it stands upon the firmest 
principles. Greek scepticism, besides, never indulged in fantas¬ 
tical ideas; to study it is, therefore, no waste of time, and it 
brings no fatigue to the mind because it never wanders in a 
wrong direction nor deviates into an unnecessary variety of 
tojncs. Modem sceptics may promulgate unheeded their whim¬ 
sical fancies respecting Homer; one ingenious hypothesis alone 
should engage our attention—that of the ancient Chorizontes. 
True, the belief in the common authorship of the two poems has 
been unifonn for ages; it was so in ancient times among the 
Greeks ; it is so, for the most part, with us. But how many 
a brilliant genius in Greece may have passed into the silence 
of the grave suspecting the general belief regarding the poems 
ascribed to Homer, when Pausanias left on record how exceed¬ 
ingly timid he was on the subject—how, after carefully exam¬ 
ining the age of Homer, he feared too much the calumnies of 
bis contemporaries to declare what conclusion he had arrived at. 
We require no more to be convinced that Pausanias, after his 
laborious scrutiny, was inclined to a new tenet contmry to the 
received opinion, but preferred silence and supposed adherence' 
to old notions than ridicule for what might be considered para¬ 
doxical eccentricity. If so with him, why not with others? 
And how many Pausaniases may there not be among the 
bright lights still shining in the. galaxy preserved to us of 
Greek genius ? 

For awhile, then, we will take up the Chorizontic principle; 
and, in surveying again the ancient theory, attempt to throw 
some new light on the famous scepticism, the conducting and 
details of which, except the few unimportant particulars given, 
are unfortunately lost. It may be that the time will never 
come now when Homer’s admirers, classical and poetical, will 
exclaim, with regard to this principle,—* in hoc acquiescimus 
* omnes yet, notwithstanding the credence that may be with-' 
held from the theory of the Chorizontes, the fundamental pillar 
of their system can never be shaken, because the text of the 
poems, so far from being annihilative, is greatly in support of 
their hypothesis. 

As no mention is made of the ‘ poetry of Homer ’ before 
the date of Lycurgus, so it is not until nearly three hundred 
years had elapsed after the date assigned to Lycurgus that we 
again hear anything more of ‘ Homer.’ Then sometmng is told 
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us of ‘ Homer ’ being rescued from the injuries of time and 
restored to himself. This was in Athens in the days of Solon. 
We then hear for the first time of ‘ Homer’s ’ works being 
divided into two poems. From this we conjecture that in the 
days of Lycurgus there was in existence in Lacedosmon a 
poem of ‘ Homer’s ’ which was no other than the Iliad, and 
that in the days of Solon there were in existence in Athens 
two poems, which Avere the Odyssey and the Iliad. If it be 
granted that this conjecture is plausible, Ave will go a step 
further iu forming another opinion without proof, and say that 
the Odyssey Avas not in existence until a very considerable 
tiine after the Iliad, from no authentic mention being made of 
it until nearly three hundred years after authentic mention 
was made of the Iliad. If this concession be granted, it is in 
consonance with what we shall noAv endeavour to prove, and 
Avhat the internal evidence of the tAvo poems themselves de¬ 
monstrates, that something like a hundred and fifty, tAvo 
hundred or more, years elapsed betAveen their composition. 

Having thus, in the absence of perfect knowledge, anived 
at a specious conjecture that generations, perhaps centuries, 
had elapsed between the writing of the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
Ave prepare ourselves, in the first place, for a change of lan¬ 
guage, because in a progressive country such as Greece, it is 
impossible that there should not have been some change in the 
language after so long a period, Avhen language will sometimes 
undergo a great change even in the life of an individual, as in 
that of Queen Elizabeth. If such a change could take place 
in three quarters of a century, in, admittedly, an cxcejitional 
period, and in a country, it is true, particularly progressive, a 
similar change must have taken place in two hundred years or 
so, in any country marked by progress whatever. 

Now, as to language, we find Avords in the Odyssey that 
Ave do not find in the Iliad; words, too, as acknowledged by 
the latest editor of the former poem, not casually used, nor 
out-of-the-way Avoi’ds, but evidently familiar in everyday style, 
implying distinctness of vernacular and of vulgar matter. 
Independently of such words, there are others pointing to a 
more advanced civilisation than obtained at the time of the 
siege of Troy, such as 7repi/ii)j(jav6s<r6ai, ‘ to lay stratagem on 
‘ all sides,’—an CAudent allusion to the entire investment of a 
place,—and oKerpls, * a grinder of com in a mill,’ applied to a 
Avoman, when it is certain that in the Iliad the only domestic 
duties of the Avomen were spinning with the spindle, sewing 
clothes, and fetching water from the spring, and not grinding ■ 
corn as Ave see female servants , doing in the Odyssey, in the . 
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palace of Alcinous and in the house of Ulysses. A further 
unprovement in language is evident from the author of the 
Odyssey using the abbreviation k^s, where Homer uses 
Payne Kniglit In his Prolegomena gives several instances of 
words of four syllables in the Iliad contracted into trisyllables 
in the Odyssey, trisyllables into dissyllables, and dissyllables 
into monosyllables. It is a common argument, however, against 
the unity that contractions are more frequent in the Odyssey; 
and it is altogether unnecessary to call the classical reader’s 
attention to the fact that this by itself is all but conclusive of 
the Odyssey not having been written until long after the Iliad. 
It exhibits an improvement in the language which could not 
have been in force until the lapse of generations after Homer’s 
existence, it being only gradually as ages progressed that the 
Greek language, imbibing, as it were, a new tincture, acquired 
greater and greater delicacy from contraction, till it subse¬ 
quently attained perfection in the Attic dialect, which, in its 
fondness for abbreviation, contracted nouns, circumdexed verbs, 
united syllables in the same word, and joined different words 
by synEBresis, crasis, and elision. 

Occasionally a word is found in the Odyssey which has not 
the archaic signification it had at the time when the older 
poem was written. Tliis is also veiy remarkable. Homer 
uses certain words in a sense which the author of the Odyssey 
will not follow. The latter poet employs the words in their 
established acceptation, as the Greek language was written in 
its purity; we thereby arrive at the natural conclusion that 
Homer occasionally used words which did not express the pre¬ 
cise meaning which by the time of the author of the Odyssey 
had come to be afiSxed to them by good usage. Certain verbs, 
nouns, and adjectives might be mentioned which with Homer 
have two meanings, while the author of the Odyssey under¬ 
stands them only in one, and that their common acceptation. 

The two poets differing in these particulars, differ again as 
to the use of the digamma. In the Iliad there are certain 
words, exactly thirty-five in number, in which the application 
of the digamma is fluctuating and arbitrary. Still there arc 
some woras which are, always digammated in the Iliad, with 
which the author of the Odyssey is at variance; and ijdor, which 
never has the digamma in the Iliad, has it in the Odyssey 
(xiv. 411^. 

There is a slight difference in syntactical construction. This 
may be instanced in the case of the preposition eurAi, which is 
always constructed in the Iliad with the accusative, or the 
genitive by the ellipse of the accusative. The author of the 
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Odyssey, in common with the more modern epic poets, Apol¬ 
lonius Rhodius, Oppian, Nonnus, and Quintus Smyrnaeus, 
joins this preposition without any ellipse with the genitive 
(viii. 290), and there are instances in his poem where siorto 
occurs absolutely, which never happens in the Iliad. Again, 
the author of the Odyssey has a peculiarity of sometimes placing 
wa-TE at the commencement of a sentence unconnectedly, when 
it becomes the equivalent of the interjection by way of sur- 
])rise, ‘ Ilow ! ’ or ‘ What! ’ This he does at least four times 
(i. 227,iv. 45, vi. 122, vii. 84), and, had the Alexandrian gram¬ 
marian, Nicanor, who is supposed to have pointed the Homeric 
])ocms, given us the proper punctuation, a fifth time (iii. 247). 
In such a [losltion, and witli such a meaning, that adverb is 
nowhere to be found in the Iliad. So, on the other hand, Homer 
uses EK in the sense of ‘ on account of’ (II. ix. 562) and ‘ on ’ 
(xix. 375), neither of which is the language of the author of 
the Odyssey, though Herodotus (ii. 129) follows Homer in the 
former signification of the preposition, and Thucydides (vi. 32) 
in the latter. 

When we thus find that there arc diffei’enccs in language, 
ill a more modern application of words, the use of the digamma 
and syntactical construction, we await still graver distinctions. 

As in England, in the days of Elizabeth, there was not only 
a change in the language, but in the stylo of houses when the 
mansion began to take the jilace of the castle, and in the deco¬ 
rations of the mansion when tapestry Avas superseded by 
exquisite oak and cdiestnut carvings, so avc look for the altera¬ 
tions that had taken jilacc in the structure of houses and in 
their furniture in the long interval that elajiscd between the 
Avriting of the Iliad and the Odyssey; and Ave find, as avo 
cxjiect, that there Avere many and marked changes. 

Erom sundry passages in the Iliad Ave are enabled to form, if" 
not an exact, a tolerable idea of the structure and accommo¬ 
dation of houses in Homer’s time. A Sofios, king’s whole 
residence—Avhat avc noAV-a-days i‘.all ‘ palace ’—seems to haA'C 
consisted of a set of dAvellings simply built and made of masonry. 
The Avhole Avas surrounded by a Avail, k'pKos, Avhich must have 
been circular in form, from the poet ap]>lying the word to the 
Avail of a garden or vineyard, epxos oKodtov ; and to the teeth 
in a man’s head, spxos ohovTwv. In this outer or circular wall 
Avas a gate Avith folding doors large enough to admit the pas¬ 
sage of a chariot and horses. Inside the Avail was an enclosure, 
auA,>}, open and exposed to the air, from the poet giving that 
name to a ‘ sheep-pen; ’ and, as the ancients offered sacrifices in 
the open air, from his making it the place of a sacrifice— 
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not mean * a wall,’ but * a grass-plot.’ In the centre of this 
grass-wrown enclosure, and opposite the portal, stood the princi¬ 
pal building occupied by the king, and entered beneath a portico 
built on pillars, so as to admit the rays of the sun in winter 
and the cool breezes of summer. If the king had a family of 
married sons and daughters, they occupied with their respec¬ 
tive partners distinct dwellings in the enclosure. The sons 
and daughters-in-law lived to the eastward or front of the 
king’s home, and the daughters and sons-in-law in the rear or 
west of it. These dwellings, used mainly as dormitories, and 
called ddkafiot, were separate, close to one another, and each 
under its own roof, whence the poet styles them in the sixth 
book Tsyeoi OdXafioi. As in Priam’s case there were fifty 
sons and twelve daughters, these sixty-two separate dwellings 
must have formed almost a circle round the roval residence, 
and presented a spcc^clc pretty similar to that which may be 
seen in the interior of Africa near the banks of the Kiver Niger, 
with respect to the habitations of the wives of a native king, 
from eaeli wife having a hut to herself in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the common husband’s dwelling. The whole of 
this, which is very primitive, is not to be found in the Odyssey. 
There the palaces of kings, though far from being splendid, 
show an improvement in architecture. They were, certainly, 
still rude and simple, and fitted for the use of uncultured rus¬ 
tics only, their want of elegance and architectural skill plainly 
indicating that the Greeks had not yet borrowed anything of 
importance in the art of building from the Egyptians, the 
Phoenicians, or any other foreign nation. These palaces had 
neither floor nor pavement, and were strewed Avith sand, clay, 
or gravel; but they Avere furnished, as noAvhere in the Iliad, 
with small AvindoAvs or openings very high up to admit the 
daylight and let out the smoke, and Averc supported by double 
roAA’s of wooden pillars .around which Averc seats. Prom the 
word for ‘ door ’ being used in the Odyssey sometimes in the 
singular and sometimes in the plural, Ave infer that AA'hen that 
poem Avas Avritten doors Avere made ‘single’ .as Avell as ‘ double’ 
or ‘folding;’ but from Homer ahvays saying 6vpAI, never 
dvpH) and, though using the plural, meaning a single portal, 
(as did not escape the notice of three ancient critics, Aristar¬ 
chus, Aristonicus, and Hcrodian,) avc conclude that in his day 
‘ a door ’ had ‘ two ’ parts, which opened to yield entrance ; in 
other words, ‘ folding doors ’ onlj-^ Averc then used. Nor do we 
find in the Iliad, as in the Odyssey, th.at under the same roof 
with the principal apartment Avas another room to Avhich there 
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•was access by communication through a door; that here the 
king’s guests passed the nightj and that beyond it was an open 
portico ; nor that behind the principal apartment were private 
rooms and doimitories for the king and queen, their ministers 
and attendants; that here the precious treasures were pre¬ 
served and kept; that here too were the warm baths; that 
above them were other private rooms and dormitories, in which 
virgins, widoAvs, and Avives (in their husbands’ absence) slept 
with tlieii" servants; and that outside the circTilar wall Avere 
buildings in Avhich the night Avas passed by the inferior ser¬ 
vants or slaves, called Sprjar^pss, of Avhom, by the Avay, no 
mention is made in the Iliad. In that poem the Avomen had 
assigned to them the upper j)art of the house, immediately 
beloAV the roof or terrace. In the Odyssey, if Ave are to judge 
from the movements of Arete, Helen, and Penelope, in the 
respective palaces of Alcinous, Mcnclaus, and Ulysses, the 
Avomen’s apartments avcvc on tlic same floor Avith the men’s, 
and behind it, as avc find Oreek houses described in their 
times by JJemosthenes, Lysias, Xenophon, and—if Ave are to 
supj)ose that ho transferred the practice of his oAvn time to the 
heroic ages— »So]Ahocles in liis CEdipus Tyrannus. 

Here, then, is such a considerable difference in the structure 
of the house in the Odyssey from Avhat it is in the Iliad, that 
it unquestionably jjoints to a much later period of civilisation. 
So does the furnitiu’e of houses; j)assages in the fourth, 
seventh, and tenth books of the 0«lyssey indicating more, 
and no little, perfection in the art of ornamenting tloors and 
the handles of doors, inlaying Avails and floors Avith brass, and 
seats with gold, .silver, and ivory, Avhilc the jnirple coverings 
and snow-Avhite linen hangings of chairs are far moi’e costly 
decorations than in the Iliad. 

Although the manners at entertainments in the Odyssey are 
not so primitive as Avhen Homer lived, they arc not so cere¬ 
monious as Avhen in after-ages a chief manager Avas appointed, 
and an attendant to observe that every man drank his propor¬ 
tion, hence styled by Horace ‘ arbiter bibendi.’ There is, 
hoAvever, the attendant termed Sairposy Avho divides and dis¬ 
tributes his portion to every guest: in Homer’s times it is the 
master of the feast Avho carves and gives out the meat. While 
a cook hi the Odyssey provides the various dishes, and supplies 
the guests according as they choose what pleases them best, 
Homer’s heroes keep no cooks, but sometimes dress their own 
provisions and kill the animal themselves. The servants and 
comrades of these heroes, called OepdirovTSS —to whom the buc¬ 
caneers’ ‘ messmates ’ in the seventeenth century corresponded 
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in almost eveiy respect—employed not only in civil and mili¬ 
tary affairs, but also in menial offices, perform such duties as 
blowing the fire, Avhen the chieftain himself takes the principal 
part in preparing the entertainment. 

In both the Iliad and the Odyssey the characters seek 
neither dainties nor rarities, but live on a simple diet, content¬ 
ing themselves (in the Iliad entirely, in the Odyssey almost so), 
with the flesh of sheep, goats, swine, and oxen. Even the 
Plucacians in the Odyssey, who affect a more delicate way 
of living, feed neither on fish nor fowl, nor delicacies of 
any sort, but, as Homer’s heroes, on meat, roast or boiled. 
'J’hoiigh the food of the actors in both poems is extremely 
simple, there appears to be a variety in diet in the Odyssey 
which could have been eflected only by the slow })rogress of 
time. The Chorizontes, we have shown, pointed out that 
the heroes in the Odyssey sometimes eat fish, and we subjoined 
game or poultry. Again, the supper, Avhich is the chief meal 
in the Iliad, has but one distinct part—a course of meat. 
There is reason to believe that in the author of the Odyssey’s 
time there Avas a second course, ivhich consisted of fruit of all 
kinds. If so, we do know that it Avas not until long after the 
siege of Troy that the Greeks introduced that second table, or 
course, Avhich they technically phrased Bevrepr }; just as it Avas 
not until a very long time after the author of the Odyssey 
could have lived that they became lavish and profuse in sweet¬ 
meats. There is never throughout the Iliad the slightest 
reference to fruit, excepting grapes, gathered at the Vintage 
described in the Shield of Achilles; but in the Odyssey the 
poet dAVclls Avith gusto in his description of the apjdes, graj)cs, 
])cai'S, pomegranates, and other fruit in the garden of Alcinous; 
and equally so of the many frnit-bearijjg trees, figs, and olives 
in the orchard of Tantalus. I’hc inference may be fairly drawn 
that, if there Avas all this excessive and careful cultivation of 
fruit by rich men in their orchards and gardens, the use of 
fruit must have obtained among the Greeks in the time of the 
author of the Odyssey, as in the more civilised ages, Avhen, as 
Servius tells us in one of his notes to Virgil, there Avere tAvo 
tables—one of tncat, and the other of fruit. 

In Homer every guest has a distinct table to himself, oc¬ 
casioned by the custom then in use of bringing in and taking 
away the table and the meat upon it together (xxiv. 476). 
When the author of the Odyssey lived, it had come to be ac¬ 
counted unsociable and uncivilised to eat by oneself (xv. 465). 
The table, too, instead of being round, as in the Iliad, was ex¬ 
tended in length, that figure being agreeable to the manner o 
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the guests sitting in ranks. In the Iliad nothing is done to 
the table before the food is placed upon it (xi. 627). In the 
Odyssey the tables, tliough not yet covered with linen, are 
carefully cleansed with wet sponges (xx. 151). 

The notion of drinking in the Odyssey suits with the ideas 
of a more modem politeness than prevailed m Homer’s day. 
In accordance with less civilised manners, Avine in the Iliad 
is drunk pure out of the same large cup, Avhich the heroes pass 
to one another from right to left (ix. 203, 224). In the Odys¬ 
sey Avinc is mixed Avitli a portion of water in a capacious vessel, 
from which it is poured out into smaller cups and handed round 
to the guests by handsome youths with trimmed hair and in 
neat garments (xv. 328-30). In the Iliad men of the highest 
quality fill out wine. 

The entertainment being over, in the Odyssey diversions 
follow Avhich remind us more of the time of Socrates than 
of Homer; for, as in Xenophon’s deseri[)tion of Socrates’s 
entertainment, ‘ Avhen the tables Avere taken aAvay, a certain 
‘ man of Syracuse brought in a skilful minstrel,’ so in the 
Odyssey two celebrated singers, Phemius and Demodocus, are 
introduced at tlie close of the entertainment. In the ancient 
times Avhen the Iliad was Avritten there Avas no such diversion 
at men’s entertainments as music. Neither Avas there dancing, 
as in the Odyssey, nor juggling, and Avhatever else beside 
could be thought of for the exciting of mirth and cheerfulness. 

When, too, we sec in the Odyssey the suitors of Penelope 
and the Phtcaciaus keeping each other’s company till the 
break of daAvn, avc are again reminded far more of the days of 
(Socrates and his philosoi)hical fi'iends and jovial topers, who 
Avould stay together conversing and carousing till the morning 
approached, than of the stern heroical times of Achilles and 
his Avarlike companioius, whose habit Avas, after the fatigue of 
the day’s battle, to depart to rest before sunset. 

From the description of music in the Iliad, the songs used 
in the time of Homer Avere of three kinds: first and princi¬ 
pally, hymns Avhercin the actions of the gods and heroes Avere 
celebrated, as the Lays of the Heroes, sung to his lyre by 
Achilles (ix. 189), and the narrative of Meleager, related or 
chaunted by Phoenix (ix. 525-95) ; secondly, in celebration of 
nuptial rites, as the bridal song in the eighteenth book (493); 
and, lastly, of a pastoral character, as the Vintage Song, Avliich 
the youthful rustic sings and plays upon the i)ipe to the dancing 
vintagers (xviii. 569-72). The object of music then was evi¬ 
dently to improve men’s manners and appease the violence of 
their passions. But from the description of the instrumental 
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and vocal harmony at entertainments in the Odyssey, the ob¬ 
ject of music at that date was not to better mannei's and soothe 
the soul, but for the sake of mean and vulgar pleasure; the 
song of Demodocus being the soft and wanton tale of the loves 
of Mars and Venus. It is needless to observe that the first 
species of music is the product of primitive ages, when, har¬ 
mony being accounted a part of divine worship, songs were 
hymns in praise either of gods or heroes, or of such solemn and 
religious ceremonies as marriage, or of such a feast as that of 
rejoicing at the produce of the vine for the year ; and that the 
second species marks the transition period in Greek history, 
when music Avas, as the poet of the Odyssey himself has it, ‘ the 
‘ associate of feasting,’ ‘ in harmony Avith feasting,’ ‘ the orna- 
‘ inent of feasting.’ Sacred and solemn and pastoral music 
would be then less agreeable to men’s ears than amorous themes 
of an amusing and lascivious character ; smd these again Avonld 
in still more refined times become displaced by the light .and 
cheerful poeans Avhich men sang daily at their meals, as was 
the case in the days of Ai-istotle. 

Another little fact Avhich further strengthens the vioAv taken 
is the folloAAdng diversity in the celebration of religious rites. 
The Greeks and Trojans at the time of the siege of Troy be¬ 
lieved that if they dispensed Avith any ceremony, hoAvcA^er 
trifling, in a sacrifice or a hecatomb, a prayer or a libation, the 
gods Avould be exceedingly angry. Hence they Avero in tluj 
habit of referring the immediate cause of any heavy misfortune 
to a remissness of theirs in this respect. As a proof of this, 
witness the words of Achilles Avith respect to the plague in the 
camp in the fii’st book (65), and the speech of Ahieas Avith 
respect to the slaughter of the Trojans in the fifth (177-S). 
If more conclusive confirmation Avere needed, Ave have it in 
the words AA’hich Theocritus in his tAventy-fifth idyll has put 
into the mouth of Hercules, Avho lived just before the Trojan 
war. Now, when the Odyssey Avas AA'ritten, it Avas the custom 
for people to approach the gods in clean and frcshly-Avashed 
garments (Od. iv. 750). But Avhen the Iliad Avas written, 
the religious custom on such an occasion was merely to Avash the 
hands (II. vi. 266-7), or at most the cup (II. xvi. 228 seq.). The 
fact is, that just as no such custom as that mentioned by the 
author of the Odyssey was in vogue Avhen the Iliad Avas Avritten, 
simply from no mention being made in that poem of persons 
wearing clean and freshly-Avashed garments Avhen praying or 
offering sacrifices, or making libations or celebrating hecatombs, 
so no such custom as that mentioned by Homer was in vogue 
AA'hen the Odyssey was written, and again simply from no allusion 
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being niiide throughout that poem to the omission of any one 
of the numerous little forms in religious observances being con¬ 
sidered highly impious. The whole of this points to a transition 
j)eriod in the use of sacrifices. In Homer’s time they comprised 
the duty of men to the gods, and, performed or neglected, were 
alone effectual to the success or failure of enterprises ; but, as 
ages progressed, they became gradually modified, till in the 
end they were altogether abolished; for we can hardly believe 
that unless, in the later period of Greek civilisation, the 
ancients had done away Avith the sacred rftes and other mys¬ 
teries in the national religion referred to by Homer and the 
author of the Odyssey, Lucian Avould, in his ‘ Discourse on 
‘ Sacrifices,’ have so mercilessly ridiculed them, Avhen too his 
scathing sarctism must have been jicculiarly and generally 
offensive to the feelings of his countrymen. 

Hoth in the times of Homer and the author of the Odyssey 
it was the custom to treat foreigners with i-cspcct and supply 
them with victuals and other necessaries. In Homer’s time 
no inquiries Avere made of i^erfect strangci’s coming from dis- 
tsmt lands Avho they Avere and Avhence they came until after 
nine days had passed and nine oxen had been sacrificed, as is 
evident from the conduct of the king of Lycia to Bellerophon, 
Avho is not asked for the introdiictojy letter fi om Prmtus until 
the teivth day comes that he has been in the house of Jobates 
(II. vi. 175-7). This custom underwent considerable modifica¬ 
tion before the age of the auth(jr of tlic Odyssey—a modifica¬ 
tion that could hardly have been effected until after the lapse 
of several generations, as is again clear from the treatment of 
Ulysses by Ijununus, of Minerva, under her assumed form of 
Mentor, by Telemachus, and of J’elcmachus himself on his 
arrival at Kestor’s in Pylus, and at Menelaus’s in Sparta. All, 
though strangers, believed to be from foreign lands, have their 
names inquired into and questions put to them immediately 
after thev have been feasted. 

Along Avith this altered custom of treating foreigners, the 
general belief had groAvn up by the time of the author of the 
Odyssey that people Avho came from distant parts and were 
sojourners among strangers Avcrc under the peculiar care and 
protection of certain gods, especially Jupiter, who has hence in 
the Odyssey (ix. 270), Avhat he has not in the Iliad, the name of 
‘ hospitable.’ Nowhere in the Iliad is Jupiter styled Sevios, for 
noAvhere in the Iliad is he the patron and avenger of foreigners. 
In the heroic ages the rites of hospitality Avere observed Avith so 
much strictness that to neglect them Avas looked upon as even 
more disgraceful than to disreg '.rd the duties of consanguinity. 
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Men secured, as wc learn from the episode of Glaucus and 
Diomed, a hospitable reception by merely producing the av/x- 
^oKa ^eviKti, or tesserce hospitalitatis. These presents exchanged 
at parting, even by ancestors, descendants kept among the 
domestic treasures as memorials of the fact, and to be pledges 
for a renewal at any time of friendship between them and 
those whose progenitors had been friends of their forefathers. 
Ancestral was thus as binding as personal friendship. But 
though there was all this species of freemasonry in the days 
of Homer, Jupiter had not the care of hospitality as in the 
days of the author of the Odyssey. When wc see, then, the 
Jupiter of the Iliad merely the King and Father of gods 
and men, ruler of the air, from whom proceed storms and 
showers, and the Jupiter of the Odyssey, the possessor of the 
additional attribute of presiding over the rites of hospitality, 
we have enough wherewith to arrive at the conclusion that the 
latter poem was much posterior in composition to the former ; 
for we knoAv that Jupiter Pluvius came to be looked upon 
as Jupiter Hestius in the progress of changes which took place 
in the heathen mythology after ii lapse of centuries. 

Furthermore, the Jupiter of the Odyssey accomj)auios 
foreigners in their travels (ix. 271). But the Jupiter of the 
Iliad never descends from the ethereal regions, except on a 
solitary occasion (i. 423-4); and that is illustrative of a custom 
which, not obtaining in the days of the author of the Odyssey,, 
is another proof of that poem having been written long after 
the Iliad, tlupiter leaves heaven in the Iliad in order that, 
accompanied by all the other gods, ho may go to the annual 
tAvelve days’ festival of banqiiets spread in the temples beh)rc 
the shrines at Dios})olis. There is no testimony in the Odyssey 
that this opinion still prevailed in the days of its author, that 
the gods were wont to bo present at festivals instituted in 
honour of themselves. 

During the ages of both the poets people believed that the 
gods occasionally visited individuals deserving their favour and 
protection. There was also the idea, akin to the Scripture 
doctrine of guardian angels, that each person was the peculiar 
care of some protecting deity. But a ])assage in the seven¬ 
teenth book of the Odyssey shows that the gods in the time of 
the author of that poem were considered, as they were not in 
Homer’s, to be in the habit of visiting the cities of men in the 
form and garb of foreigners, so that unknown they might enter 
the homes of the inhabitants, and, investigating the privacy of 
their lives, ascertain if their conduct was blamablc or praisc- 
•worthy (xvii. 485-7). 
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Whoever, in the Iliad, undertakes a journey invokes the 
assistance and protection of the deity Avho is the patron of his 
country (x. 277 seq.)-, on his safe return (x. 292), or arrival 
at the place of destination (xi. 725-8), he sacrifices a single 
animal to the same divinity. This is the case with an army 
ns with an individual (xi. 1. c.). But in the time of the author 
of the Odyssey, people at the end of a journey sat in groups to 
sacrifice, and each assembly, consisting of five hundred persons, 
offered an animal; so that if the travellers made up twenty 
such assemblies, twenty animals would have been immolated 
to one god (iii. 5-8). Again, in the days of the author of the 
Odyssey, a rite of salutation had come to be resorted to when 
a man arrived in a country—kissing the earth—a practice in 
after ages extended to dejiarture as well as arrival, as avc sec 
in Ovid’s Metiimorphoses when the Trojans leave their native 
sliorcs. In the days of the author of the Odyssey tlie jiracticc 
was confined to arrival, if we may judge fi’om Ulysses kissing 
the ground only on his coming to Phaiacia (v. 463) and on his 
return to Ithaca (xiii. 354). 

Differences in geographical statement in the two poems 
furnish additional proof that the theory in question is based on 
the solid foundation of truth. The (i reeks, originally a sea- 
roving people—in fact, according to 'L’hucydides and other 
native historians, a piratical race—found it convenient, in com¬ 
mon with corsairs at all ages of the world, to dwell on islands 
in preference to the continent. The isles of Greece, being thus 
first inhabited, had many towns ajid a large j) 0 ]»ulation at a 
time when the jnainl.and Avas thinly j)Copled, before emigration 
had si)read southAvard from the northerly regions of Thessaly. 
Under such circumstances Ave should expect to find that an 
island mentioned in an ancient Greek poem Avould have more 
tOAvns ascribed to it than avo should find in a poem of a more 
modern date. This is just the case in the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
Avith respect to Crete, to Avhich, as the Chorizontes obser\'ed, 
Homer ascribes a hundred cities (ii. 649), Avhilc the author of 
the Odyssey gives it but ninety (xix. 172-4). Of course, the 
upholders of the common authorship have made violent attempts 
to reconcile the diff erence of statement, but their arguments have 
been by no means satisfactory. The opponents in antiquity of 
the Chorizontes said that reference is made in the Odyssey to 
the state of Crete after the sedition raised by l^eucus against 
Idomeneus, when ten cities Avero utterly destroyed. Although 
this might have been the case, it does not account for the discre¬ 
pancy. The ten cities had been utterly destroyed cither before 
the birth of Homer, or Avhile he Avas in his i)upilage, seeing 
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that he flourished in the second generation after the siege of 
Troy, long subsequent to the deaths of Idomeneus and Leucus. 
Then why should he give one account of Crete in one i)oem, 
and another in the other ? The fact is, and anyone can sec 
with an irresistible conclusive force of logic, that it points to 
one of two things—cither that the two different statements 
must have been obtained from two different sources of infor¬ 
mation, or—what we maintain—be descriptive of Crete at two 
different pei’iods, and consequently, in cither case, j)oint most 
clearly to the existence of two different poets. 

Nor is this the only proof based on geography. Another is 
to bo found in what the two poets say of Pylus, of which, 
Avhenever ITomcr s[)caks, it is, as Strabo informs us, a pecu¬ 
liarity on his part; for he is not then speaking of the city that 
was 80 called, but of the country over which Nestor ruled, 
which never had that name. The ancient geographer accounts 
for this from the poet’s desire to distinguish one Elis fi’oni 
another, that under the sway of Nestor and that belonging to 
the Epeii. Hence Homer makes the Alpheus run through 
Pylus (v. 545). But the Aljdieus did not run thromjh or b;/ 
the city thus styled, only through the country which Nestor 
owned. The author of the Odyssey, on the other hand, speaks 
of Pylus which belonged to Nestor, not as a cotintry, but as a 
city (iii. 4); that is to say, the author of the Odyssey S 2 )caks of 
Pylus as he knew of it in his day, a city, and not a distinctive 
section of the countiy Elis. 

The ancient Chorizontcs very properly laid great stress on 
the discrepancy in the religious meclianism of the t wo ]>oeins, 
that Jujhter’s messenger is Iris in the Iliad and Mercury in 
the Odyssey ; and, indeed, no siicli fact can be found in the 
whole history of jioetry. It is by itself quite conclusive that the 
authors of the Iliad and the Odyssey were not contcinjjoraries. 
A great many ingenious alignments have been advanced by 
the upholders of the common authorshq) for the solution of the 
extraordmary difficulty. The cxjilanation of the Scholiast and 
Eustathius of the cjiithet apjilied to Mei’cury in the second and 
twentieth books of the Iliad, Sid/tTopos, as meaning ‘bearer of the 
‘ messages of the gods,’ goes the whole length of investing Mer¬ 
cury with the function of J upitcr’s messenger in the older poem; 
but that cxjilanation of the epithet is not more satisfactory than 
its reference by others to Mercury’s character of ‘ conductor 
‘ of souls,’ both being evidently based on its being taken for 
granted that the two poems had a common authorship. Nitzsch, 
Mure, and Gladstone go at some length and Avith considerable 
ingenuity into the matter, but they fail entirely in accounting 
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for the difficulty.* Mr. Hayman too, Avhoso excellent and 
much-wanted edition of the Odyssey is now going through the 
I)ress, endeavours to solve it by instancing Milton, who in the 
first half of ‘ Paradise Lost’ inclines to the Ptolemaic system, 
and in the latter half to the Copernican theory in his celestial 
machinery, which, says Mr. Hayman, ought, on Chorizontic 
principles, to imply duality of authorsliip. It would most cer¬ 
tainly if Milton Averc, as the author of the Odyssey, relating 
a fact, but, speaking in his own person, he simply shows a 
desire to diversify the richness of his illustrations. Similar 
refutation may be made of Avhat Mr. Hayman elseAvhere says 
of Shakspeare and Ben .Tonson, that the latter speaks of 
tobacco and the former never, Avhich should at once lead us, he 
observes, to infer that they Avere not contemporaries, Avheu a 
moment’s consideration will shoAv that Shakspeare could not 
haA'C made any of his characters speak of tobacco Avithout 
being grossly anatdironistic, the incidents in all his plays 
having occurred at remote periods, or, at any rate, much 
anterior to the introduction of tobacco into Europe, Avhereas 
Ben Jonson laid the plot of many a jilay in his own time Avhen 
tobacco Avas familiar to all. The events, on the other hand, in 
the Iliad and the Odyssey arc synchronistic. They occur at and 
about the time of tlie siege of Troy. At that dale in Greek 
mythology Mercury or Tris was the messenger of Jupiter. We 
find in the Iliad that it Avas Iris. But if Homer Avas the 
author of the Odyssey as Avell as of the Iliad, he Avould not 
have written as if it Avas Iris in one poem, and in the other 
have changed his machinery and Avritten as if it Avas Mercury, 
notAvithstanding all that had been said to the contrary. From 
Avhat Avc know was done by the Greek epic poets of disregarding 
the customs of the ago of AAdiich they Avrote, and considering 
only those of their OAvn, avc gather from this beyond the ,cavil 
of a doubt that in the days of Homer the messenger of Jupiter 
Avas Iris, and in the days of the author of the Odyssey, 
Mercury. 

So the tAvo iioets speak of the Muses as they found them in 
their OAvn time. Homer speaks sometimes of one Muse as he 
speaks sometimes of one Ilithyia, and sometimes indefinitely 

* Mure’s argument, curiously enougli, is based on a misunderstand¬ 
ing of the language of the Odyssey. When Jupiter addresses Mer¬ 
cury on his first introduction in the poem (v. 29) as messenger, nSre 
ret 7-’ aX\a Trtp, Mure takes these words to signify ‘ again, as formerly,’ 
Avhen they are evidently a fonnulu for ‘above’ or ‘beyond all things 
‘ else’—a moaning which at once destroys the whole of Colonel Mure’s 
argument and the main points of Mr. Gladstone’s. 
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of ‘ Muses,’ as sometimes indefinitely of ‘ Ilitliyi®,’ thus show¬ 
ing that there was no determined number of Muses in his day 
as in the later times of Greek mythology. But the author of 
the Odyssey speaks of the whole nine Muses (xxiv. 60). lie 
must, therefore, have heard of Urania, the Muse of Astronomy, 
which, though the oldest of the sciences, lay still buried in the 
womb of time when the Iliad was \vritten ; there being at tliat 
date no knoAvledge of the heavenly bodies that could be re¬ 
duced to a system, nothing being known beyond the names of 
a few constellations and the cycles of the moon. If it is certain 
that the author of the Odyssey, from his numeration of the 
Muses, must have lived after the institution of the Trina 
Dionysia, which gave birth to both comedy and tragedy, it is 
equally certain that Homer lived before the festivals of 
Bacchus, and never heard of Thalia, the Muse of Comedy, and 
Melpomene, the Muse of Tragedy. It is also very doid)tful if 
Homer could ever have heard of Clio, the Muse of Histoiy, 
since the only history written in his day Avas comprised in such 
Ijoems as that composed by himself; and if to Clio Avas assigned 
also Kpic Poetry, it Avas in after ages Avhen Polyhymnia and 
Erato presided over lyrical and amatory poems, so that ‘ the 
‘ goddess,’ Avhom Homer sometimes specially invokes, Avas, 
necessarily, the first and oldest of the Muses, C.alliopc?. Again, 
tAvo ])octs show thcmsel\'cs in their exmeeptions of the duties of 
the Muses, Avho in the Odyssey sing lamentations at meti’s- 
funerals (xxIv'. 60), and in the Iliad festive hymns at the feasts 
of the gods (i. 604). 

Shakspeare, in his ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’—where gods and 
goddesses should, but do not, act with men and Avomcn,— makes 
Troilus exclaim:— 

‘Hark ! yon are called ; sonic say the Genius so 

Cries “ Conic ! ’’ to liini that instantly must die ; ’ 

from Avhioli it is obvious that our great poet did not knoAV Avhat 
the creed was at the time of the siege of Troy, but believed it 
to have been the age of the Baifitov, Numen or Genius, hio 
one can think this of the author of the Odyssey ; the universal 
belief in his poem being, as in the Iliad, that each individual 
has his special god or goddess to he his monitor and leader, 
Avho, Avheu needful, is ahvays Avitli him in person, sometimes in 
disguise, sometimes unseen, but still present, whence Minerva 
is addressed in both poems as being ‘ eA'er present in every 
‘ undertaking,’ It is, nevertheless, extremely difficult not to 
believe that the author of the Odyssey lived in the later days, 
Avhen the haifiwv had supplanted the deity. The Greeks then 
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believed that when a man was born his Salfiav came to the 
place of his birth, to be his tutelar companion, observer, and 
exhortcr from the cradle to the grave. That the Saifiwv thus 
became a man’s guardian companion immediately at his birth, 
and ruled the whole course of his life, we knoAV from a passage 
iu the ^ Picture ’ of Cebes ; we are also told the same by Am- 
mianus Mai’celliiius, while Menander addresses his ‘ Numen ’ 
as ‘ the mystical guide of his life.’ Now, when Minerva, in the 
third book of the Odyssey (26-8), tells Telemachus that he 
oould ‘ neither be bom nor pass through life ^vithout the good 
‘ will of the gods,’ and that ‘though some of his thoughts Avill 
‘ spring from his own mind, yet his Saifiav Avill suggest others 
‘ to him; ’ Ave have a compound sentiment in strict keeping 
Avith the belief of the Greeks in the time of the Scufiwv, that 
unseen souls acted as tutelary deities to men in their long chain 
of life from birth till tleath, and, secondly, that many of the 
suggestions and ideas, and ahvays the very best, Avhich entered 
a man’s mind originated tln’fmgh the influence of his Numcn 
or Genius. It may be said that, in the ])assagc in the 
Odyssey, Sal/x,wv is only the synonym of Oso^, used as Uomcr 
himself uses the Avord, and that Minerva is alluding to herself; 
but though that he granted, as it readily is, still, if the poet 
had not lived iu the age (jf the Numen or Genius, it is barely 
possible that he could have so framed the sentiment. 

It is also extremely difficult to bclicAc that the occasional 
attendance of Minerva on Teleniachus and Ulysses in the 
character of JSEentor is not to be understood as the con¬ 
crete representation of the abstract quality of AVisdom. If 
80 , there is no deification of abstract (Qualities in the Iliad, 
Homer never refines upon the gencr.al opinions of his age. 
Throughout his poem he looks upon tlio gods as ]) 0 ssessing 
actual existence; though rarely A'isible, they present, Avhen 
seen, the aspect of ordiimry human beings, from Avhom they 
arc to he distinguished only by a ])cculiar brightness in the 
eye, and a peculiar gait cxju’cssivc of a smooth and light 
motion; hence Minerva removes the film off Diomed’s eyes, 
that he may distinguish a god from a man. There is a con¬ 
stant ])iescuce of celestial among sublnnary beings—a perpetual 
mingling of gods and men on earth ; the former, though im¬ 
mortal, can be Avounded; though free from human sorroAvs and 
infirmities, they are subjected to human misfortune.s. They 
inhabit the tops of hills and the summits of mountains as men 
and Avomen the plains and valleys of the earth, or marine 
deities they dAvcll in deep caves at the bottom of the sea, Avhile 
human beings traverse the surface of the ocean. 
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Let it not be supposed that Homer believed in mythological 
deities because he employs their agency in his poem. It were 
as unsound to suppose that Spenser believed in the fairies 
of Western Europe because he treats of them in his ‘ Fairy 
‘ Queen,’ or Shakspeare because he introduces them into his 
exquisite drama, ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream; ’ or that 
Moore believed in the race of the Peris in Persia because he 
deals with them in his ‘ Lalla llookli.’ Homer coukl not over¬ 
look a univei’sal belief. At that age everyone held in his 
creed that ministering s})irits, whose abode was in heaven, 
superintended and guided the destinies and affairs of nations 
and individuals, and had provinces, kingdoms, and families 
allotted to their protecting care. The belief was as common 
among the Asiatics of Ionia as among the Greeks; it extended 
to the Persians and Arabians; it eiitcred into the religious 
system of the Jews and Chaldeans; it spread all over the 
world. ^V’^ith unerring consistency in the Iliad, nations and 
tribes, as well as individuals, have their respective attendant 
tleities. Minerva or Juno supei-inlends the acts and presides 
over the general destinies of the Greeks ; Jupiter or Apollo is 
the yrmstea or chief in every affair of the Trojans ; Minerva, 
again, is the household goddess of the people of Pylus. Gnai’- 
dian and j)rotcetor of Greek heroes, she gives courage and 
strength to Dioincd ; restrains the arm of Achilles when he is 
al)t)ut to inflict summary vengeance on Agamenmon, and iiix- 
structs Ulysses to dissuade his countrymen from embarking on 
board their ships, and leaving the war unfinished depart to 
their native land. In like manner, some superior god or god¬ 
dess guides and preserves indlylduals among the Trojans. 
Venus rescues yEneas and carries him off the field of battle 
when his hijjbonc is bi-okeu with a stone by Diomed ; Lalona 
and Diana tend and cure him when he is placed safe in the 
tower of Pergarnus, and Jupiter—though never descending 
from heaven on account of his great superiority to the other 
gods—sends his messenger Iris to order Priam to go to the 
camj) of the Greeks, and get back the body of his dead son 
Hector. Thus gods and goddesses tlu-oughout the Iliad 
directly take an active part in human affairs. In spite of all 
this, it is easy to see that Homer did not credit the su 2 )crsti- 
tion nor symiiathise in the earnestness of the jiopular notion 
respecting the heathen gods and goddesses of Greece. And 
how could he possibly have believed in their absurd and ludi¬ 
crous interferences among the vulgar?—their common-place 
connexion with ordinary affairs and household interests ?— 
their very close and familiar relation to the everyday life of 
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humanity ?—their large admixture of human characteristics ?— 
the close resemblance of their appetites and passions, vices 
and enormities, to man’s desires, and emotions, corruption and 
depravity ?—the intimate alliance of their ultimate destiny 
to the fortunes of men ?—their half-human natures, in fact ? 
—their fortunes freighted on the same tide? No stronger 
proof of his unbelief can be advanced than his merriness and 
mirth when portraying the marvellous mixture of the mighty 
and the mean, the magnanimous and the malignant, in those 
beings so like our own race,—those lengthened shadows of 
ourselves. Jupiter possesses such intrinsic capability of mis¬ 
chief that he deceives Agamemnon, and lures him and the 
Greeks on to I'uin. In a quarrel ivith Juno he threatens to 
beat her, ivith the assurance that not all the gods can be her 
delivei’ors, should he lay violent hands on her. Tie holds out 
the same threat of corporal castigation to the inferior gods and 
goddesses, if they dare to assist either Greeks or Trojans; nay, 
if they do, he will seize them by their heels and hurl them to 
the al)yssps of Tartarus, lie challenges all the other gods 
and goddesses to lay hold of a chain, should he haiig one doAvn 
from the to]) of Olympus, and defies them pulling all together 
to h.aul him on to the plains of earth. Venus carries a hero 
olf a field of battle by hiding him in her apron ; and bawls 
outrageously when struck in the palm by a dart Hung at her 
by a young warrior. Vidcan, the lim])ing artisan god, of won¬ 
drous fatness and thin legs, rising from his anvil, removes liis 
bellows from the fire, locks up his hammer and tools carefully 
in a silver box, washes his hands and face and his hull neck 
and hairy chest with a sponge, then putting on his tunic, 
seizes a thick stick and proceeds on his Avay hobbling to sec 
the goddess Thetis, Avho ])ays him an evening visit to order a 
new suit of annour for her son Achilles. These and similar 


lively ])ictures attest the undisguised disdaui of the poet for 
the sanctity of the heathen gods and goddesses. 

It is equally clear to see that the author of the Odyssey is 
no more a believer than Homer in the ])agan divinities; but 
his disbelief assumes quite smother form. Looking up to 
Jupiter with specisil and aAvfid veneration, he Avould shrink 
Avith horror from ascribing to him, as Homer does, the undig¬ 
nified acts enumerated, or placing him In positions so disparag¬ 
ing as Homer relates, of his being bound in chains, committing 
adulteries, and contending against rebellious giants. The fact 
is, Jupiter in the Odyssey is treated as God. He is omni¬ 
potent ; he is omniscient. ‘ God is able to do all things,’ 
says the poet, speaking of Jupiter (iv. 237); and on another 
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occasion, ‘ He has a full kuoAvledge of everything’ (xx. 75), 
■which testimonies of the power and wisdom of Jove are unques¬ 
tionable proofs of greater progression in theology than obtained 
in Tlomcr’s time. 

While elevating Jupiter, the author of the Odyssey magni¬ 
fies the other gods. Divine beings are nowhere represented in 
tlic Iliad endowed Avith the poAver to change the ])ersonal ap¬ 
pearance of a man; it is otherwise in the Odyssey, where 
Mineiwa makes Ulysses handsomer, taller, and stouter, and 
covers his head Avith curly hair, the colour of the hyacinth- 
floAver (xxiii. 156-8). In order to effect for him another dis¬ 
guise on another occasion, she, in an entirely different manner, 
totally changes his personal appearance. In a moment, by 
the touch of the magic AA'^aiid of the goddess, the full checks, 
muscular limbs, auburn hair, and bright eyes of Ulysses in 
his maturity of manly beauty become metamorphosed into the 
Avrinklcd face, the tottering members, the bald head, and the 
lacklustre eyes of the extremely old man (xiii. 429-3o). 

Ao supernatural pheiumicnon occurs in the Iliad by a god’s 
presence. Tu the Odyssey a universally diffused illumination 
is the adjunct of a divinity, Avhose invisible presence is thereby 
typified. Hence, a deity, though unseen, is knoAvn to be 
present Avhen a room beams all over in ]>lllar, plajik, and 
rafter, from the floor to the ceiling, Avith a lustre aboA'e 
the course of nature (xlx. 66-40). The ])oet AAho a])pre- 
hended that such Avas the ])roperty of a god, coidd not liaAe 
belonijcd to an age aa'Iicu the notion of materialism fonned 
the basis of religion, as in Homer’s time, Avhen people Avere 
under the imjn’cssion that the gods Avere, as themselves, daily 
visitants on earth, having all the appearance of human beings 
and Avith difficidty to be distinguished from the ordinary run 
of mortal ci’caturcs. It is the conception of a ])oct who be¬ 
longed to an age Avhon ])hilosophy Avas Auaking progress, and 
men, beginning to lay aside mythological fables, av ere becoming 
disgusted Avith their grossness and absurdities ; for it is then 
that poets make such a])peals to the imaginations of people, 
Avheu they refine and sublimate all ethereal matter. The 
picture has nothing in common Avith any of Homer’s, Avhich 
are abvays of a simple primasA'al .age Avhen popular sujier- 
stitions gave rise to a multiplicity of divinities, all believed to 
be realities. 

Venus in the Odyssey is not so primitive as in the Iliad, 
nor so idealised as in the fidl maturity of Greek civilisation. 
In neither poem is mention made of the myth respecting the 
birth of the goddess from the foam of the sea. Homer, on the 
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contrary, tlisllnctly sj)caks of Venus as the daughter of Dionfi. 
In both poems, as in later times, her name is Aphrodite. In 
both poems she is a sol't goddess, with smiling looks of pleasure, 
great personal charms, and favourable to the passion between 
the sexes; but while in the Iliad she has the cestus whicli 
])ossessc8 the virtues and magical properties of exciting love, 
she is not, as in the Odyssey, attended by the Oraces, who 
lave and anoint her Avhen she returns to Cyprus (viii. .364). 
ITomer, by styling her ‘ The Cyprian,’ may have considered 
that she had, as the author of the Odyssey hints, her abode 
among the clfeininate ])coplc of the island of Cyprus. J3ut 
Venus has not in the Iliad, as in the Odyssey, an altar dedi¬ 
cated to her at Paphos (viii. 363); nor has she amours with 
Mars (viii. 267 xeq.) ; nor is she, as the Chorizontes remarked, 
the Avife of Vulcan, for, in the older poem, it is the 'lovely 
‘ bright-filleted Charis.’ From this avc gather that Homer Avas 
ignorant of the myth, Avith AA’liich the author of the Odyssey 
Avas familiar, I’espccting the union of grace and beauty Avith 
skill and toil; or i-ather that IToincr lived before the time 
when his countrymen typified that union by the marriage of 
Venus aud Vulcan. 

Aurora, or Eds, in the Iliad is Morning or Tjight, and illu¬ 
minates the Avholc world iiy her simple appearance. Indica¬ 
tion of a much later mythology is found in the Odyssey, Avhcrc 
Aurora is a goddess draAvn in a chariot by Iavo SAV'ift-footed 
horses, Lampns aud Phaethou (xxiii. 246). If, because tAA'o 
horses draAv the chariot of Aurora in the Odyssey, four horses 
in the ‘ Met.amorj)hoscs,’ and the Avinged steed Pcg.asus in 
* Cassandra,’ avc require no more to know that the author of 
the Odyssey, Ovid, and Lycophroii Avcrc not conteiupoi’arics, 
Avh}’^ should we require more to be convinced that Homer and 
the author of the Odyssey flourished at tAvo very differe'nt 
periods—and the latter much after the former—when Homer 
never introduces Aurora in a chariot draAA'u by a pair of 
horses, but abvays simply making her apjicarancc cither 
arrayed in a robe of saffron hue, aaIicu the day is dawning, or 
Avith I'osy fingers conspicuous when the morniug is somewhat 
advanced ? 

The system of fabulous doctrines respecting the other deities 
of Greece differs as Avidely in the tAVO poems. Delos in the 
Iliad is not aaered to Apollo, as in the Odyssey (vi. 162’) ; 
nor is he honoured with the Neomeuia, or festival at the be¬ 
ginning of every lunar month, thereby shoAA'ing hoAV he had 
come to be identified with the sun in the days of the author 
of the Odyssey. Mercm-y is not a conductor of souls to the 
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realm •where cUsembotlied spirits dwell, beyond the Ocean- 
streams, and the White Cliff, the Gates of the Sun and the 
Land of Dreams, to the Plains of Asphodel (Od. xxiv. 1-18); 
all such mythology being unkno'sni to Homer, the soul in the 
Iliad going unaccompanied to Hades (xxii. 362):—nor, as 
already stated, is Mercury a messenger of the gods. Minerva, 
again, is not the same goddess in the Odyssey that she is in 
the Iliad. In the former poem she is skilled in all hinds of 
arts, she is the goddess of wisdom, and the incarnation of that 
quality, to enforce which the poet represents her assvuning the 
foi'ni of Mentor, the sage, prudent, philosophic teacher; in the 
latter poem she has the care of war with Mars. 

The greatest discrepance occui’s between the trvo poets on 
the subject of apotheosis; for neither Hercules nor the brothei’s 
of Helen arc placed among the number of the gods by Homer, 
while the author of the Odyssey gives them ‘ otpial honours 
‘ with the immortal deities ’ (xi. .303 ; Ibid. (501). 

Varying on these and sundry other matters oi* mythology 
and religious belief, the two poets differ again as to Olympus, 
which with Homer is sometimes the mountain in Macedonia, 
and sometimes Heaven, but as Heaven still the mountain ; as 
thus:—AVhenever Homer speaks of that part of 01ym])us which 
is below the clouds and visible with its snowy top, he regards 
this as the mountain; but when he speaks of the highest pe.aks 
of Olympus, the part above the clouds, he imagines there thg 
.abode oi' the gods. So that when he says Jupiter arrives in 
Olympus, meaning that Jupiter arrives in Heaven or the celes¬ 
tial abode, it is to l»c understood that Jupiter ai'rives on the 
highest crags of Olympus, which reach beyond the clouds. 
Tliis distinction, never departed from by Homer, the author of 
the Odyssey neglects, on one occasion (xi. 312-5), we must 
believe, of set pur])osc, or in his day he would have greatly 
j)uzz]ed his audience; l)ecauso anyone acquainted with the 
mythology of tlie ancients knows that when the Greeks came 
to attach to Olympus its figurative meanijig of ‘ Heaven,’ they 
never, when meaning it to have that signification, carried 
along m their minds its other original application to a moun¬ 
tain. But we ought not to be surprised .at this difference of 
opinion between the two poets, when the author of the 
(Idysscy speaks of a system of the world which was certainly 
unknown to Homer, seeing that the belief sprang up at a 
much later pei’iod, of columns ui^held by Atlas sustaining the 
earth and sky (i. 52-4). 

When Homer lived, the day was divided into three parts, 
the morning, the noon, and the evening (II. xxi. Ill), and the 
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night, as among the Jews, into three watches (II. x. 253). 
Sometime in the four centuries Avhich elapsed, as Herodotus 
himself informs us, between his age and Homer’s, the Greeks, 
as he again tells us, obtained from the Babylonians the sub¬ 
division of tlie day into hours. This must have been prior to 
or about the date of the author of the Odyssey’s existence, 
for that he knew of the division of the day into hours is 
plain from a passage in the third book of his poem (334). 
Moreover the author of the Odyssey was, to all a])pcarances, 
acquainted witli the Attic Calendar, or the mojith of thirty 
days, divided into three equal portions of ten days each. A 
jiassage in the fourteenth book shows this (lfil-4); and, as 
the passage stands, it is conclusive, taking all other things 
into consideration, that the author of the Odyssey know of the 
threefold division of the month as we have it in the Attic 
(^dendar. Homer, of course, gives no intlicatioii of any such 
knowledge. He lived generations, if not ccuturics, before the 
Attic Calendar was dreamt of. 

We arc inclined to believe that a later age is indicated when 
the author of the Odyssey speaks of the crimes committed by 
the members of the family of Agamemnon against their 
parents, of which Homer takes no notice; for it is almost 
im])ossible to bring oneself to i'ancy that if they Avcrc 
actual facts ajid known to Homer he would have sll})pcd 
the many o})portunitiea that pi’cscsnted themselves to him in 
the course of his very long ])ocm »)f making some allusion to 
them. As Homer then is sifcnt on the subject, it would 
almost seem that the numerous domestii; lun-rors which were 
rceoi'dcd of this house and I’ui'nished so much matter for the 
tragic poets W'crc the inventions of a later age. vTlgisthus 
murdering Agamemnon and Orestes killing him—referred to 
thrice by the author of the Odyssey, but ne^■er mice by Ilom'er 
—may, after all, have been as ])urc fictions us were, in all pro¬ 
bability, the adventures of CEdipus, who, though guilty of 
parricide and incest in the plays of Sophocles ajid Euripides, 
dies with honour at Thebes, and has funeral games celebrated 
at his tomb in the Iliad (xxiii. 679-80); or the story of Achilles 
concealing himself in a female dress among the women in the 
gynoceum of the palace of Lycomedcs, King of Scyros, in 
order to avoid his engagements at the siege of Troy; or the 
blindness of Phoenix, who, though having the full use of his 
eyes in Homer, is deprived of those members in Lycophrou. 

Several improvements in the arts observable In the Odys¬ 
sey are unquestionable evidences that that j)Ocm was written 
generations after the Iliad. Homer refers to workmanshij) of 
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remarkable excellence, tripods made of different descriptions 
and applied to different purposes, used as vessels as well as 
seats and pedestals for statues. But to maintain that the 
use of machinery, similar to clockwork, was known in his day 
because tripods made by Vulcan are self-moving and go of 
their own accord to the councils of the gods and return home 
again, is to deprive the poet of all poAvers of imagination. It is" 
akin to suj;)j)osing that because Spenser speaks of a palace made 
ol' srlass to wliicli the nations of the earth resort, the author of 
t.lic ^ Fairy Queen’ hud sc(3u such a Crystal Palace as that on 
tJic heights at Sydenham and such an exhibition as the inter¬ 
national one of 1851 or of 1862, and that Shakspearc, when 
ho makes Puck say that ho Avill *put a girdle i*ound about the 
‘world in forty minutes ’ was aware that distant parts of the 
earth Avcrc ]>laced in electric coinnninicatiou by telegraph wires 
carried over the land and submerged in the bed of the ocean. 
That the hinting at automatons trijjods was ])ure imagination 
ou the part of llomcr Is clear from liis description just after 
of Vulcan’s Avorkmaiiship in tlic manufacture of golden attend¬ 
ants ; i(»r these handmaidens or Avaiting-women, Avho have all 
the ai)pcarancc of living beings framed in the precious metal, 
are fabled as not only having tlic iiOAver of motion, but being 
etiducd, l)eyoud the capability of human fabrication, with the 
principle of thought and action, and, along Av'itli understanding 
and mental emn-gy, corporeal functions implied in their mus¬ 
cular strength, faculty of speech, .and divinely acquired accom¬ 
plishments. All that is sillow.ablc to be deduced from such a 
picture is that statues Averc kuoAVii to llomcr, which Avas more 
than likely, as the Assyrians, from the most jcinote antiquity, 
]H)Ssesscd the ai-l. of forming figures in ])crlect imitation of 
nature. A eonsiderahlc degree of excellence Avas attained in 
the art of jcAA'chy in Homer’s time ; women used clasps to 
their dresses, bracelets, necklaces and head-pins or ornaments 
formed t(» imitate the calyx of a fioAver. In these i’es])ecis there 
scA'ins to liavc been as much skill practised in Homer’s days as 
jTi those of the author of the Odyssey. Riding ou horseback 
ajjjjcars also to have been kuoAvu at both periods, though at the 
siege of Troy it was not generally applied to military ])urposes. 
Other .arts atid habits of luxury arc introduced into the Odyssey 
which seem to have been entirely unknoAvn to Homer from 
there being no tr.acc of them in the Iliad; and they are marks 
of a more adv.anecd .and civilised age; snob as eagles used in 
ha\A'king and liooks in fishing. The style of catching fish in 
the older poem reminds one of the piscatory habits of the 
aboriginal inhabitants in some parts of the vast continent of 
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America, sncli as the Arowauk Indians, who, taking up their 
position on an enormous boulder or rock in the middle of a 
creek, or by the side of it, kill fish by Hinging lu’ongs or darts 
at them as the finny tribe swim past close to the limjnd sur¬ 
face of the stream. So the man fishing in the Iliad is pictured 
sitting on a projecting crag, and after evidently throwing some 
brass missile, like a spear or lance, at a big fish, and striking it as 
a harpooner nowadays strikes a whale, hales it out of the deep 
with a hempen line fastened to the spear or lance (xvi. 406-8). 

Payne Knight, in his ‘ Prolegomena,’ was the first who ob¬ 
served that rope in the Odyssey is made from the Egy[)tian 
])lant papyrus, and in the Iliad of flax, which is also the 
material of which lyrc-slrings are made in the Iliad, while in 
the Odyssey they are made, as now, of catgut. He was also 
the first who drew attention to the lyre itself in the older ])oein 
being of simple construction, but in the later one a very 
improved instrument, from having in the Odyssey, what it l)as 
not in the Iliad, the jieg for setting the strings high or low. 
But neither he nor others who would so])arate the aiithorshi]) 
of the poems noticed that Urcss in the Odyssey marks a period 
posterior to the age of Iloracr. JMcn’s dress, in both poems, 
consists of the tunic, the I(pii.u, and the potlhiiii. Probabl}' in 
both ages the lama was iastened, as in tlie Odyssey, by a 
brooch; but there appears to have been so much change in 
men’s costume by the time the Odyssey was composed, that 
the hena w'as then more (*.ostly in make and of a richer dye, 
whence the poet gives it the e])Ithct, 7rop<f>vpst] (xlx. 225). 
So it is possible that women as well as men may, in tin; times 
botli of Homer and the author of the Oilyssey, have worn the 
pallium; but we have reason to bclIcAO that lhat garment 
(from pyyyos being used as a convertible Avord for it) Avas more 
elegantly Avi’ought and dyed in the author of the Odyssey’s 
day than in Homer’s. AVhen, too, in the Odyssey, ^(mtttjp is 
spoken of as a part of Nausicaa’s dress (vi. 38), avc knoAv from 
a passage in Pausanias that that Avas the name given in after 
ages to the article of female attire Avhich Homer .ahvays calls 
^mvrf. In Homer, again, the long Avhite garment knoAvn as 
the peplum is peculiar to Minerva and the other goddesses, 
though there are passages Avhich shoAv that it Avas also Avorn 
by Asiatic AA^omen of high social position; surely progress of 
time is indicated by the fashion having spread, in the days 
of the author of the Odyssey, to Greek Avomen of rank. 

In both poems the sudden and violent deaths of men are 
attributed to the arroAvs of Apollo, and of 'voinen to the darts 
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of Diana; but a variety in the art of healing in the two epics 
marks the Odyssey to be of a later age than the Iliad. 

Tljc practice of physic was altogether unknown in Homer’s 
day. The Divine Power was supposed to have laid a heavy 
band on every individual in whom a malady discovered itself. 
Internal disease, thus attributed to the immediate stroke of 
Heaven, was regarded as incurable. The ancients, however, 
believing that the gods were backward to punish, represent 
them giving a warning to those about to be distemjicred by 
some easily understood intimation of their anger. Thus in Holy 
Writ, Jchovali causes in Exodus a murrain to breakout among 
the cattle before he afflicts the Egyptians Avitli boils and blains ; 
and so in the Iliad, when pestilence visits the Grecian cauij), 
Apollo destroys the most useful of the four-footed animals, the 
mules and dogs, before he kills the troops. It was Hi])pocrates 
who carried to peifection the science of physic, and introduced 
medical practice into Greece, after systematising the c.urcs 
which he found recorded in the sacred books preserved by the 
Babylonians in their temples. ]>cforc his time the place of 
physic was supplied by charms and incantations. That these 
were already adopted in the days of the author of the Odyssey 
is evident from the sons of Autolycus staunching blood by 
singing songs (xix. 455-8), as ])hysicians are still said to do in 
Egypt and India, and as in days of yore the Northmen of 
Iceland and Norway used to charm away disease by com])osing 
Kunic rhymes. 

The surgeon in Homer’s time was so liighly esteemed that 
(according to the poet) he was ‘ honoured in ])rcfcreuce to 
‘many.’ Nevertheless, his skill went no further than to the 
extraction of a wcajw)!!, alleviating the pain of a wound by 
sucking out the blood, and stopping haiinorrhagc by the ap¬ 
plication of a few herbs. In addition to these simple ordinary 
remedies, Homer mentions another species of surgical treat- 
• ment—lotions (II. iv. 218), while the author of the Odyssey 
mentions two others which show an advance in pharmacy— 
ointments (i. 262), and potions (iv. 220). 

On account of unguents being known in the author of the 
Odyssey’s day there were then ])oisoncd arrows, of which the 
poet speaks on one occasion, when ho alludes to Ulysses going 
on a voyage in search of ‘ deadly poison with which to smear 
‘ arrow-heads’ (i. 260-2), as the natives of Guiana, at this day, 
undertake long journeys to the settlements of the Macoushis 
to obtain tho woorara poison described by Dr. Bancroft as in¬ 
stantaneously fatal. The practice of preparing unguents not 
having come into use at the time of the siege of Troy, the tips 
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of arrows were not then overspread with adhesive poisonous 
matter. Had they been we may be positive that Homer would 
have made frequent reference to the circumstance, and used 
toxical darts and spears pretty lavishly for the mutual slaughter 
of Greeks and Trojans. 

A medicinal simple unknown to Homer is sj)oken of by the 
author of the Odyssey as a drug from Egypt having the power 
of rendering the soul impervious to the invasions of grief or any 
violent alFection, and causing entire forgetfulness (iv. 220-30). 
A moderate dose of it taken by Helen in a cup of wine makes 
her cheerful, quiets tier spirits, and eases all her pain of mind. 
These symj)toins leave no doubt but that this drug is the jiro- 
duct from the Avhitc garden poppy, which, now-a-days named 
ojuiim, has from Acry early times been kiunvn to the inhabi¬ 
tants of Egypt and A’atolia, the East Indies, and every countrv 
in Asia. 

The food that horses received in Homer's day Avas different 
from that in the days of the author of tlie Odyssey. Both 
poets represent hoi'ses fed on xpi, or rather, Avhat they both 
name xpl X.ev/-:6v, by Avhich avc may suppose they mean ‘ barley,’ 
th.al haA’ing been the foodgi\'en to those animals by the eastern 
nations in all ages from the remotest ])eriod to the present 
day when tlu; Arabs on the jdains of dericho still groAv that 
beard(;d kind of grain for their horses. But with barley each 
])oet mixes !i diffenmt kind of grain, ^^fith Homer it is oXvpa 
(11. vill. oGO), and that may be ‘ rye,’ oi’ a species of rye, ‘ S])olt,’ 
or that small kind of wild pea, ‘ vetch;’ with the author of the 
Odyssey it is ^eia (Ia'. 41), by Avhich, though Ave must under¬ 
stand another grain or seed or ca])sule of a. legume, avc cannot 
easily detcirmine what kind; foi’ the botanico-historical points 
of difference b(dAveon oXvpa and ^si'a are not capable of being 
correctly decided froiuAvhat has been transmitted on the matter 
by Herodotus, Theophrastus, and Dioscoridcs, Pliny and Cel- 
sus; but if the learned Dr. .Tulius Billcrbcck is an authority, 
he understands by 6\vpa tritinnn zea, and by ^eia triticnm 
t)ionococco7i. The question is not of the slightest moment, 
merely matter of curiosity: as to the ja’cseut inquiry, it is 
quite enough to knoAv that a different name stands for a dif¬ 
ferent thing, and that a different custom recorded in the tAA'^o 
poems as to the fodder of rich men’s horses in the same country, 
points, as clear as daylight, to two different ages. 

Equal confirmation of the truth ol‘ the theory is found in the 
diversity of botanical knowledge possessed by the two poets. 
They are at A’ariance Avith respect to Awtos, each understand¬ 
ing a different thing by the use of that Avord. Homer, in his 
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beautiful picture of a heavy fall of snow on a wintry day, speaks 
of fields rich in the growth of grass and ‘ lotus’ (11. xii. 283), 
by which we may understand that species of trefoil called 
‘ clover.’ If, then, ‘ lotus ’ here means clover, it is food for 
cattle in the Iliad; but in the Odyssey it is food for men, the 
])oet describing it as ‘ honey-sweet fruit,’ so delicious that those 
who partake of it lose all desire of returning home, but Avish to 
stay the remainder of their days among the Lotophagi (ix. 94-7 ). 
From the description given by H erodotus and Athenajus of this 
fj'uit, it is more than probable that it is the ‘ jAijubo.’ 

In a botanical dii’cction, the point most convincing of the 
Odyssey being produced subsequently to the Iliad, is found in 
Avhat the author of the later poem says of the young ])alm, in 
all probability the date palm, Avhich shot up beside the altar of 
Apollo in Delos (vi. 163). This tree, Avhieh the author of the 
Odyssey calls was not known to the Orceks in the time of 

llomor, its transjjlatitation from Fho'nicia not having yet taken 
})Iaco. Had its existence been kuoAvn to the author of the 
Iliad, he could not have spoken of it as the author of tlio Odys¬ 
sey by the name tiiat having been derived from the 

<!ountry Avhence it was introduced, smd which, in or’dcr to be 
distinguished from all other kinds of palm, it received when 
acclimatised in Greece. 

It will be readily admitted that drying wetted garments by 
exposing them to the wind is an earlier custom than di-ying' 
them by exposure to the sun, particularly when in the former 
instanoe the garments are not removed from the person, ami 
when in the latter they are taken off the body. U’he first 
habit was resorted to in the rude, times of the siege of Troy 
(11. xi. 620-1), and the second in the times of somewhat 
more refinement when the author of the Odyssey nourished 
(Od. vi. 98). 

There is a difference in the fashion of men grcctiiifr one 
another in the two poems. In Homer’s time it was the mere 
manly grasp of the hand, in confoi-mity to the rough humour 
of hardy heroes. But, as time advanced, this pure and simple 
style of greeting gave way to a more domonstrativ c enunciation 
of good Avishes. The Greeks, being a 2 )eople endoAved Avitb a 
peculiar A'ivacity and imprcssionableness of feeling, Avere as 
jirone by nature to reflect the violent and exaggerated enthu¬ 
siasm of their character in outAvai'd forms of behaviour as the 
modem Frenchman or Italian; and we have a clear notion of 
the gradual working of civnlisation from Homer’s times to those 
of the author of the Odyssey by observing the great change 
tliat had taken place in the mode of salutation at the latter 
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period when, in keeping with the more efFcminato fashions 
which we must presume then prevailed, men kissed each 
other’s hands and eyes, heads and shoulders. Two herdsmen, 
one a keeper of cattle and the other of swine, recognising their 
master on his return home after an absence of twenty years, 
Avelcomo him by throwing their arms round his neck and, 
embracing liim affectionately, kiss his head and shoulders. 
Ulysses, the master in question, foolishly tender and pleased 
in as great a degree at again seeing his swine-herd and cow¬ 
herd, caresses and cockers Eumaeus and Pliiloctius by kissing 
their heads and hands Avith equal fondness and unrestrained 
cordiality (Od. xxi. 223-5). 

Payne Knight and Thiei’sch both remarked that a ])lace 
of public resort, Avherc people met to hear and talk about 
the news, named Xsayjq, mentioned in the Odyssey, is not 
referred to in the Ilijid; and yet if it had been in existence 
in Homer’s time, he Avould certainly not have failed to notice it, 
many opportunities liaving presented themselves to him, as in 
the passage Avhere he alludes to the dyopd, the depus, .and the 
deSiV erected on the o])cn s[)acc in front of the Greek 

ships. Put it. is clear that he knew no more t)f the Xsaxv than 
tliat species of festival called the spavos, Avhich is twice men¬ 
tioned in the Odyssey, a pic-nic established for the consolida¬ 
tion of good fellowship .and affection, and to Avhieh every one 
Avho Avent brought his portion. Prom the det.ails given to us 
of it by the ancients, it reminds us more of the agajiai of the 
early Christians than any niode of feasting common to the 
heroes in ITomer’s days. AVe then hear but of tAvo festivities 
t>f rejoicing, the ydp.os, or inarriage-fe.asl, and the siXa’nrivt], to 
Avhicli the dj’inkinff-bouts of the Elizabethan era must have 
borne some resemblance. At the cl.ate of the Trojan Avar, 
Avhen Greeks, SAvilling like Scythians, dr.ank Avinc pure and in 
great quantities, from the belief that it made those aa'Iio drank 
it furious and courageous— to yap p.svov iorl koX oKKrj, says 
Homer—the elXairlvr] Avas the aiAprojui.ate feast of jolly-good- 
fcllows and jovial companions; but in the more civilised days 
of the author of the Odyssey, when Avine Avas drunk mixed 
Avith Avater, and w'omen and girls partook of it as avcII as men, 
the spavos, ad.apted more for pleasant social intercourse than 
mere eating and drinking, Avas in seemliest keeping with the 
spirit of those later days, though not at all in unison Avith the 
temper and characteristics of "the ])rimitive l imes of young 
Greece Avhen Homer sang the talc of Troy. 

Among the several rites described relatiA C to the funerals of 
Patroclus and Hector in the Iliad, there are differenees in two 
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important particulars from those described relative to the 
funeral of Achilles in the Odyssey; the rites in the latter 
obsequies distinctly noting a later period. In the Iliad, when 
the flames die out, the lighted embers are extinguished by the 
pouring of Avine upon them, and the bones that remain are 
gathered, and gathered only; in the Odyssey, the bones, after 
being collected, are preserved in pure wine and oil. In both 
ages victims Avere consumed AArith the bodies of the illustrious 
dead: in Homer’s, if we are to judge from the slaughter by 
Achilles of tAvelve noble Trojan youths Avhom he had captured 
in battle, the victims Avere men, Avho, aftei' being killed by the 
cutting of their throats, Avere placed on the funeral pyre. In 
this we have evidence of a barbarous age Avhen excessive grief 
and extravagant desire for vengeance Avould not alloAv men to 
preserve any moderation. Sueli a human holocaust, opposed 
to the notions of all civilised nations, was abhorrent to the 
Gireek race, and had fallen into disuse already in the days of 
the author of the Odyssey, for the Greeks in his poem observe 
no such custom at the funeral of Achilles, the only victims 
slain at the pyre being brute animals, sheep and oxen. 

Men, in primitive times, in addition to immolating their 
felloAV-creatures, are very cruel to those A\dio commit atlultery 
with their Avives; but, in the ])rogress of ages, their souls be¬ 
coming softened by civilising manners, they correct their 
savageness in the one case, and in the other reclaim thcmsclA'cs 
from needless acts of inhuman fcroclly. A change much for 
the better Avith respect to the punishment for adultery as met 
Avith in the Iliad is obserA able in the Odyssey. In the older 
})oem Hector, telling Paris the nature of the jmnlshmcnt he 
deserved for stealing another man’s Avife, says, ‘You shoxdd put 
‘ on a coat of stone;’ and Ave can easily understand, considering 
the antiquity of the poem and the fierce retaliation of injui'cd 
men in the earliest times, hoAV those commentators are right who 
assert that the poetical expression implies ‘ stoning t*i death,’ 
and not, as the Scholiast interprets it, ‘ being buried in a sepul- 
‘ chre.’ We may, then, fairly presume that Avhen Homer lived 
the Greeks and Trojans, in common Avith other Eastern nations, 
had the penalty of the JeAvish laAv as the punishment of adultery. 
A much milder form of penalty had come to be adopted in the 
days of the author of the Odyssey, a money-fine, as the case is 
Avith ourselves noAV; and, if we suppose, which was likely to have 
been so, that the author of the Odyssey ajjplied, as Homer did, 
men’s customs to the gods’ transactions, this money-fine, termed 
fwtj(dypiov, Avas paid by the adulterer to the husband; and if 
the adulterer failed to ])ay it, he Avas cast into prison, nor 
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set at liberty until he had discharged the mulct, or procured 
some one to become surety for his payment of it, in addition to 
which the father-in-law, on account of his daughter’s guilt, 
refunded the money which the husband had given him on re¬ 
ceiving his daughter in marriage. The whole of this, which is 
set forth in the amusing episode of the loves of Mars and 
Venus, is of infinite importance in this inquiry, because it 
shows clearly hoAV money was in constant and common use in 
the days of the author of the Odyssey; and this should be 
brought home to our minds Avith thorough conviction when the 
poet uses the phrases, ')(pios dXvora-eiv and viraXvaa-eiv, ‘ to avoid 
‘ paying a debt,’ and rivsiv, ‘ to pay,’ those being the exact 
casts of expression peculiar to the Greeks for such dealings in 
the time when money was a medium of exchange among them. 

It may here bo further noted that the tAvo i)octs have tAvo 
dift’ereut Avords for the precious things or valuable possessions 
of a man. The author of the Odyssey calls them XPHMATA, 
Homer KTHMATA. The latter Avord, ‘ things that one pos- 
‘ sesses ’—pro])crty,’ shoAvs a rude state of society Avhen the 
necessaries of life Avere exchanged for one another, and the 
former Avord, ‘ things that one uses ’—‘ money,’ an age when 
the use of coin Avas introduced. Pliny tells us that such a 
convenience as current coin Avas not knoAvn to the ancients at 
the time of the siege of Troy, but that commodities Avere in¬ 
terchanged for one another. If Ave are to attach ti’uth to 
Pliny’s statement, we must reject the story of the ])ooplc of 
Asia Minor adopting from the Chaldicans or BabyloTiians the 
application of the system of coinage in the pre-IIomeric period. 
C’oins, at any rate, do not seem to have been knoAvu to one so 
extremely Avell informed of everything going on around him as 
Homer, for if he had knoAvn of them avc may be pretty certain, 
nay, confident, that he Avould, somcAvhere or other, have made 
allusion to ‘ money.’ There is one passage, to he sure, in 
the Iliad Avherc he is supposed by some of the shreAvd and 
knoAving among the learned, such as the Scholiast, to bo 
alluding to coins—Avhere he speaks of Glaucus exchanging his 
gold armour for the copper suit of his less Avell-clad friend, 
Diomed: the Seludiast does not hesitate to say that Homer, 
from confining his speech to harmonic disposition of syllables, 
Avas prevented writing SsKO^ouav for ‘ iwea^ouov,* the swed^otov 
being a coin that never Avas in existence among the Greeks. 
Bnt as Ave cannot bring ourselves to believe that Homer Avrote 
in mistake on account of rhythm—particularly when he could 
so easily, as Dr. Clarke suggests in reply to the Scholiast, have 
Avritten Avith a little poetical license, eKarofi^oia SsKaffolav —Ave 
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are driven to the necessity of concluding that coin was not known 
in his day, and that he wrote a word to signify ‘ the value of 
* nine oxen,’ just as when describing the prizes contended for at 
the games instituted in honour of the death of Patroclus in the 
twenty-tliird book, he speaks of a large tripod being worth 
SvaSexa/Soiov, ‘ twelve oxen,’ and a female slave, Teaaapd^oiov, 
‘ four oxen.* 

In the passages where Homer alludes to the ‘ talent,’ if he 
wishes to indicate a certain Aveight of a certain value, that 
weight does not correspond to, or even approximate, any knoAvn 
standard in measuring money—JEginctan, Euboic, Attic, 
Babylonian or Chakhcan—that jn'cvailed among the ancients. 
If so, a judge at the time of the siege of Troy received two 
talents—about 500/. of our money—for deciding a case, Avhieh 
seems like an impossible fee, Avhen in the later and better-re¬ 
munerated period of Greek civilisation, a judge received about 
three pence—that is, tAA-^o obols—at the end of a session. From 
its place in the order of prizes for the chariot-i’ace in the 
twenty-third boolc it is easy to see that tlio ‘ talent of gold ’ 
Avas of very inconsiderable value, the first prize being a female 
slave and that three-legged utensil or article of furniture—a 
tripod; the second, a mare Avith foal of a imde; the third, a 
‘ lebes,’ a brazen bowl to boil Avater in—a kind of kettle; the 
fourth, ‘ tAvo talents of gold,’ .and the fifth a ])hiale, or orna¬ 
mented plate. Fi’om such an arranged catalogue avo have 
overAvholming proof that ‘two talents of gold ’ in Homer’s time, 
from being inferior in A'alue to a large ucav brass kettle, and 
just worth more than a plate so made as to bo used Avith either 
side doAvnward, Avero not at all in' accord Avith the system of 
Aveight that prev'ailed throughout Greece in the historical 
period. 

Under these circumstances it is very easy to perceive that 
the stories of the \’’ery high antiquity of Aveights and measures 
and of coinage transmitted to us by the Greeks are as mythical 
as traditionary ; Avhat is more, there is a great deal of contra¬ 
diction in them. Plutarch says that ’J’hcseus Avas the first who 
coined money; Herodotus, the Lydians; Pollux, Phajdon, 
King of Argos; and Larcher, in one of his notes to Herodotus, 
speaks of a tradition that it Avas Demodicc, the Avife of King 
Midas. Where there is so much conflict the whole must be 
rejected, especially when Ave recollect Avhat the Roman satirist 
says about the mendacity of Greece in her history. Pliny, a 
great authority on such matters, entirely disregarding these 
statements, says that the first stamped coinage Avas issued by 
Servius Tullius, Avhich Ovid also says, and is corroborated by 
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his commentators, Cliarisins, Victorius, and Cassiodorus. Pliny, 
it may bo urged, is speaking of a usage in his own country, 
irrespective of the rest of the world. But no candid person 
Avill say that he seems to be doing so. It matters, however, 
very little whether Servius Tullius first introduced the innova¬ 
tion or horroAved it from a foreigner. The innovation was of 
such an important character that once introduced among a 
nation, it Avas sure to find its Avay in a very short time into 
all other civilised countries. The Phamicians, Avho traded 
alike Avith the Babylonians and Persians, Greeks and Bomans, 
AA'ould very soon convey to those nations Avho Avcrc ignorant 
of it that there Averc people using current coin as a medium 
of exchange. Let us suj)pose that stamped metals for money 
had been knoAvn to the ancients in Bastern countries a hun¬ 


dred years before they Avere introduced to the liomans. Even 
then the Avord ‘ money ’ litund in the Odyssey fixes the com¬ 
position of that ])oem some tAvo or three hundred years after 
the Iliad; for Avhatevcr number of fables may surround the 
achievements and existence of Servius Tullius, as is very 
clearly shown by Niebuhr, and Avhethcr avc have not the 
])oriod of liis existence and the length of his reign, as is 
fairly combated by Sir George CorncAvall LcAvis, yet avc 
have no reason to doubt that he Avas tlie last king but one 
of Rome; and if the first Consuls, Bnitus and Collatinus, 
Avere a])pointcd li.c. 509, such chronology is sufficiently satis¬ 
factory to prove that the Odyssey could not iuiA^e been Avritteu 
until the seventh, or, much more likely, the commencement 
of the sixth century before Christ, Avhereas the Iliad must 
have been composed some lime in the ninth century, if it 


be accepted that Homer flourished in the middle of that cen¬ 
tury, as Ave arc distinctly assured by Herodotus, '^Ofirfpov 
i/XcKiyv TSrpaKoaioicn. sTeai SoKsm p.sv 'rrpsa'/SvTspov y£V£adai,-Kal 
oil TrXeda-L. If then Homer was ‘ not more than ’ four hundred 


years before Herodotus, he flourished u.o. 841, as Herodotus 
flourished r?.c. 444 ; a very diflercnt account, to be sure, from 
Avhat Herodotus’s double, the supposititious author of the ‘ Life 
‘ of Homer,’ tells us of the Father of Poetry, that he lived at 
the beginning of the tAvelfth century before the Christian era, 
or 622 years before the Persian invasion under Xerxes. 

We irrark in the Odyssey what avc do irot observe iir the 
Iliad, certain established manners and comirron modes of acting 
as Avell as out-of-the-way and errrious superstitions, indicating 
gradual progression .arrd improvcraeirt in the customs and habits 
of the Greeks, as avcU as in their idle fancies and auguries, 
indicating, consequently, groAvth of time: such as placing 
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various gifts on the funeral pyre while performing the obse¬ 
quies of dead friends and relations; princes debarred from 
succession to their fathers’ kingdoms on account of oracles; 
dead men coming from their graves to answer questions; sneez¬ 
ing considered a good omen; the flight of birds portending 
great danger and even death, wlien, after tearing their necks 
and breasts with their beaks, they fly with a varied course 
against the wnd ; men, before dining, bathing in baths, called 
aaanivdoi, anointing their bodies with oil, and clothing them¬ 
selves afresh in soft woollen tunics and la;na). 

A young man going to bed, in the Odyssey, is accompanied 
by an old female servant of the better rank with a liglited torch 
to his chamber. There taking off his tunic, he hands it to this 
aged attendant, who, folding it up and hanging it on a peg, 
leaves the room, drawing the door to and fastening it (i. 424— 
442). Much more jdain and simple manners are o])Scrvablc 
in the Iliad, where the poet treats us to no such pleasing pic¬ 
ture of the delicate ways of civilisation, but, leaving the female 
attendant, almost invariably a damsel, in the jiresence of some 
sturdy, young specimen of heroic luxmanity, tells us, as a mere 
matter-of-fact annomiccment, tw 8 ’ apa irapKaTskSKro yvin]. 

Gymnasts in the Iliad take part in the dance by whirling 
round in rapid orbits like bodies turning upon an axis (xviii. 
1^99-602). In the Odyssey not only arc these gyrations alluded 
to in the same words found in the Iliad, but there is mcntioir 
of another dance known to the pcojde of Corcyra long subse¬ 
quent to the Trojan war, according to Athcnieus, in which 
gymnasts play with a ball while they dance (viii. 377 .vcy.). 

The games in the Iliad are of the most primitive kind, con¬ 
sisting of xvrestling, running, boxing, chariot-racing, throwing 
tlie discus, and hurling the lance; and on one occasion (xxiii. 
S8), playing with hucklcbones— da-TparfoXot — a game like dice, 
which, Herodotus informs us, was knoAvn to the Ijydiansin the 
reign of Atys long before the Trojan war. In the Odyssey 
we come across pastimes a little more refined, and so a little 
more modern, as where the suitors of Penelope jday a game 
with oval stones which resembled somewhat our draughts, or 
might have been the rude precursor of our chess (i. 107). 

Other customs mentioned in the Odyssey arc not referred to 
in the Iliad; in every instance they indicate an advance in 
refinement, and consequently a lapse in ages. It is no exagge¬ 
ration, but the plain unvarnished truth, to say that we could 
go on filling page after page with instances of habitual ]>rac- 
tices and usages in the Odyssey essentially differing from cor¬ 
responding practices and usages in the Iliad; what is more 
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remarkably striking, they point in every case to a period not 
quite so primitive as when the Iliad was written; yet the 
incidents in the two poems take place in the same ago of the 
Avorld; yet the actors in both belong to the same race; and 
yet some of them arc the same persons. What are we then to 
think ? That the author of the Odyssey did not knoAV or did 
not approve what Avaa done by Homer ? It would be folly to 
think that; but that he did not Avish to do as Homer. Beyond 
an imitation Avhich (sonsisted in transcribing phrases, and some¬ 
times whole verses, as, in after times, Apollonhis transcribed 
from Eumelus and the Latin poets from Ennius, the author of 
the Odyssey, in all other important points, wanted to do things 
in his oAvu way, as he did, and to bo of his OAvn age, as he 
Avas. It. Avmdd be monstrous to suppose that Avhen he makes 
Avomcn grinding corn he did not know that Homer lived before 
the invention of mills, and that aa'Iiou he s])eaks of Kptdi], or 
Kpi, being used in saci’ifices, he Avas not UAvarc that barley Avas 
not so used in Homer’s day. It Avould be equally monstrous 
to su2)pose that Avhen he Avrites:— 

fivtitTTr)(><Ti Si llaWrtc ’AOijrr] 
ftff/ltfjroi' J’KAON upffc, 

he did not knoAV that Homer always AA'vitcs only 7 E\iiS, never 
in any other case nor in any other dialect; and that Homer 
uses epcos, and its H^olic form epos, only in the nominative and 
accusative, Avhilc iii the eighteenth book of his poem he AATites 
it in the dative, as Sojihocles in his ‘ Elcctra,’ and Euri 
a fcAV of his jdays :— 

o’ iipci Ovfjtoi* 

It Avould be as jireposterons to think that Quintus Sniyriucus 
did not kuoAV that Homer ncA'^er introduces men fighting 
on horseback ; and yet he introduces them thrice in battle, 
and once in funeral games, Avlieii anyone Avould have thought 
that in that respect, at least, he AA^ould liaAC taken Homer as 
an infallible guide: or that he did not knoAV that in Homer, 
ambrosia is the ‘ food ’ of the gods, yet he speaks of the nymj)hs 
‘drinking’ ambrosia in golden cups. Try 2 )hiodorus, again, 
makes Priam and the elders draAvn by mules Avhen they go on 
a visit to the Grecian camj). But in Horner mules are fastened 
oidy to vehicles that carry loads. That I’ryphiodorus did not 
knoAV this it Avould be extremely difficult to believe, since, 
writing of Priam going out of Troy in a vehicle, he could not 
have failed to remember an exactly parallel passage in the last 
book of the Iliad, where horses draw Priam and mules arc 
harnessed to the cart that is laden with the presents. Now 
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just as QuInLiis Siuyrnaius aiul Trypliiodorus expressed the 
(uistoms of a later age, that in which they lived, so the author 
of the Odyssey expressed the customs of a later, that is, of Ids 
own age. 

When the Alexandrine poets—of whom, though we are not 
at all inclined to consider the author of the Odyssey to have 
been of the number, for that would be altogether inadmissible, 
yet we contend that his and their mode of composition had one 
common resemblance—set about the writing of their poems, 
they did not—as Lehrs informs us, and from whom we borrow 
these remarks—take up fables, or manners, and customs, or 
turns of phraseology, or even the idioms of the Greek language 
where Homer left them. They jilanted their foot on the same 
ground as the great j)oet himself; they took up incidents and 
])crsons that happened and figured in the world at about the 
period of the Trojan war; but they did not watch and copy 
Homer as (dosely and servilely as though they had no other 
precedents to folloiv. 

As ages rolled on, Greek poetry gradually progressed, now 
for a time consisting in imitation as close as in tlic Odyssey, 
and now in imitation as loose as in the Halieutics; then, partlj'- 
from a change of taste in the audiences, partly from an altered 
state of literature, j)artly from a bold and inventive genius 
sjwinging up, it assumed fresh colours. For all that, the author 
of the Odyssey and the Alexandrine poets went on reproducing 
the colours with which Homer had provided them. Of these 
they wished to be not only imitators but amplifiers and inno¬ 
vators. Unless it had been so, we should not have the histoi'y 
of Greek ejuc poetry with its ages so distinctly inai'kcd audits 
limits so clearly defined. They did not want to be faithful 
chroniclers and historiographers, buj, poets. For the ])urposes 
of imitation Homer was ahvays before their eyes. It may have 
been because he came the readiest to their memory; it may 
have been because he caught the popular taste; hence the 
secret of Homer permeating, as it were, the whole range of 
Greek poetry. The reproduction of his style was aimed at by 
each succeeding poet; they gathered up the little fragments 
of his epithets and phrases, fondly fancying that the result of 
their intellectual and imaginative lacultics would be a product 
strongly suggestive of the Homeric mind and equally capti¬ 
vating to public audiences, just as In these modem times, for a 
very long while after the reigns of Elizabeth and James, all 
the writers of plays, who were desirous of successfully catering 
for the public in providing dramatic entertainment, picked up 
their crumbs from the banquet-table of Shakspeare* 
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Art. IV.— St. Paul and Protestantism ; with an Introduction on 
Puritanism and the Church of lingland. By Matt1[ew 
Aknolf), M.A., D.C.L., formci’ly Professor of Pootry in 
the University of Oxford, and Fellow of Oriel College, 
London: 1870. 


ly/rit. Arnold has done good service by this analysis of 
the natui'e and causes of religious separation, and the 
picture he presents in contrast with it of pure unsectarian 
Christianity. Not that either the one or the other was likely 
to be accepted as just or trnc by his Nonconformist readers. 
That, indeed, was hardly to be expcc-ted, even had he abstained 
from irritating language, which to one of his fine humour and 
keen sense of the grotesque was peculiarly difficidt. But 
sincere and earnest men do not lightly part Avith cherislied 
convictions; and besides, avc cannot deny that much of his 
criticism is hardly fair, and much of his OAvn positive system 
obviously inadequate. Still no slight itnjn’cssion is often made 
by remarks Avhich are very indignantly resented; and so we 
think it is in this case. The echoes Avhich Mr. Arnold’s some- 
Avhat irrevei’ent footstcjis have aAvakeiicd will not soon die away 
from the ]»rccincts he has invaded. Nor is it altogether a 
misnomer to call them echoes. For the excuses Avhich have 
been poured forth so volubly (rom the Dissenting press have 
something in them, after all, of the self-accusation Avhich ex¬ 
cuses proverbially imply. And, certainly, there has been no 
lack of these since the publication of Mr. Arnold’s book. 
Newspapers, journals, magazines, reviews, pamphlets, speeches, 
have been full of replies to it, ranging from gentle remon¬ 
strances and deprecatory aj)ologies to the fiercest and most 
unsparing retorts. But ‘ the clearing ol' themselves,’ with 
which our Nonconformist friends have been so largely occu¬ 
pied, ‘ the indignation, the fear, the vehement desire, yea, the 
‘ revenge,’ cannot but have a reactionary eftect for good; lead¬ 
ing them to abandon sis well as to disclaim much of the nar- 
I’OAvncss which provokes such adverse criticism, and preparing 
the way for that deeper and truer union of the future ivhich 
Ave do not despair of seeing ultimately elfceted. 

It cannot be said that Mr. Arnold has come off unscathed 
from the encounters he had provoked. In many of the argu¬ 
ments and counter-statements of his antagonists we cordially 
concur. AVc arc glad above all to accept the account Avhich 
they offer of themselves, and on the other hand wc cannot but 
allow how insufficiently Mr. Arnold has set forth the essence 
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of Christian doctrine. But in all this we do not doubt that 
he is pretty nearly of tlie same mind ivith us ; and, assuredly, 
we feel that wo are in substantial agreement with him rather 
than with the best and most successful of his opponents. For his 
object is to open the way for all to the unity of a broader and 
more comprehensive Church than has ever yet been formed; 
theirs to defend existing divisions, and to relegate union to a 
future indefinitely remote, while refusing to employ for that 
purpose the means which the present has inherited from the 
past. 

In the polemical portion of Mr. Arnold’s book his argument 
is this—that the denominational bodies, ])laciug their centre of 
coherence and resting their whole princijilo of action in some 
strongly defined dogmatic system, arc proceeding on assump¬ 
tions essentially wrong and mischievous. They are building 
on a basis which deliberately confines Christianity to a mere 
section of the ground it is designed to cover. As all human 
estimates of theoretical trulh are necessarily defective and 
continually needing reconsideration, the groAvth of thought 
aiid knowledge must perforce undermine the foundations of 
such religious bodies ; and their very existence, having at best 
but a tempoi’ary use, is one Avhose termination is to be desired 
and accelerated. 

He was led to this course of argument by the observation 
of M. licnan, in his recent work on St. Paul, that the reign 
of that Apostle is manifestly drawing to a close, together with 
the Protestantism which is l)ound up Avitli it. ]\Ir. Arnold, on 
the contrary, maintains that the mural reign of the great 
Apostle is really only just begun, and ‘ that Ids fundamental 
‘ ideas, disengaged from the elaborate misconceplions with Avhich 
‘ Protestantism has overlaid them, will have an influence in 
‘ the futui’C greater than any which they have yet had ’ (p. 66). 
M. Renan’s mistake arises from his regai-ding sectarian bodies, 
and those especially of the Calvinists, as the real exponents of 
Protestant and Pauline doctritics, and from the Avrong esti¬ 
mate Avhich he has thus formed of St. Paul himself seen 
through the medium of his followers. A justcr appreciation of 
the Pauline Epistles, and a truer perception of their main 
purpose, Avill lead, and is leading us even noAv, to far different 
conclusions—conclusions Avhich Avill help to emancipate the 
Christian Church from the naiTOAvness, hardness, and exclu¬ 
siveness which cramp our religious systems. 

In all this we arc entirely in agreement with Mr. Arnold; 
and if in many points of detail Ave find ourselves at issue Avith 
him, Ave claim none the less to be fclloAA'-Avorkers in the same 
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cause; feeling as lie does that our own opinions are but ten¬ 
tative efforts to arrive at truth—efforts in support of which wo 
welcome every corrective aid, even if it come in the shape of 
refutation. 

Our author with some reason divides the Protestant sects 
of England into the two classes of Calvinist and Liutheran. 
To whatever extent this classification must be modified, there 
can be little doubt of the truth of his statement that both of 
these are beginning now to shrink from the unmitigated asser¬ 
tion of the notions from which they started — the Calvinist 
from the notion of predestination, which puts an insuperable 
barrier of God’s own decree between man and man, excluding 
whole masses of the human race from the mercies of their 
Creator and from the brotherhood of their fellows—the Lu¬ 
theran (with its offshoots of Arininian and Wesleyan) from 
the notion of solifidianism, which establishes a banier equally 
exclusive though not so imjiervious, and rests the sympathy of 
Christians not in their moral alms and common allegiance, but 
in persuasions and im[iressioiis \vhich dejiend on individual 
temperament or accidental conjunctures. From both of these 
views the better and nobler minds which have grown up in the 
eoinmunioa of the several denominations are now manifestly 
shrinking, .and show an evident desire to give a new turn to 
their distinctive tenets, and to substitute for them somethimv 
less narrow and less offensive. 

lint if there be a tendency to abandon these tenets, ou'j'ht 
there not to be a readiness to abandon the separate organisa¬ 
tions also Avhich zeal for those tenets has created? 8uch 
would assuredly be the effect of real consistency in the sepa¬ 
ratists. But of such a result there seems little hope at 
jiresciit. The strength of habit, the influence of sects, the 
exigencies of an existing position, all strongly tend the other 
Avay. Separation Avill be maintained; and for the purpose 
of justifying it, fresh ground must be taken. What, then, 
Avill that ground be ? Mr. Arnold expresses his apprehen¬ 
sion (and Ave fear Avith only too much reason) that it will be 
more and more (Avhat it is already so largely) the ground of 
political dissent—opposition to a National Church, on the plea 
that it is an institution unAvarranted by Scripture—opposition 
enhanced by jealousy of the privileges conceded to the 
Church, and manifesting itself in unceasing efforts to assail and 
destroy it. 

Such is the tendency Avhich even noAV is too apparent in all 
denominations of Nonconformists, including those Avho at one 
time shoAved little inclination to the anti-State-Church theory. 
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Few men have had such opportunities as Mr. Arnold of ob¬ 
serving the tcniiier and tendency of the Dissenting bodies. 
For many years he has been brought, as school inspector, into 
contact with the more active members, both lay and clerical, 
of the dilfcrent denominations. Going among them with no 
horcditai’y prejudice certainly, and with no predilections of 
his OAvn for the exclusive pretensions of the Established 
Clmrcli, he is a witness, as impartial as he is competent, of 
the spirit which pervades their policy, a spirit which we may 
be sure has never been exhibited before him in an exaggerated 
form. A Churchman himself, and an official of the State, ho 
has also many personal qualities which ensure that the better 
side of Nonconformist principles would generally be pre¬ 
sented to him. We fear, therefore, that Ave must conclude 
from the tone of his remonstraticcs how lai’gely and increas¬ 
ingly this violent political feeling prevails among Dissenters. 
To this feeling he addresses himself through a large part of 
his bonk, especially the section called ‘ Puritanism and the 
‘ Church of liingland,’ earnestly expostulating on the change 
of position, no less than the unreasonableness of the position 
itself; while in the latter half of the volume he reasons more 
elalK)r.ately, and with a scriousne.ss rarely interriqttcd by the 
light raillery (jf which he is so consummate a m.astcr, on the 
difference between St. Paul’s doctidnos and those of tlie sys¬ 
tems Avlilch are «jstcnsibly based on it. We purpose noAV to 
cast a glance on both of these departments of controversy, not 
so much accompanying Mr. Arnold (avIiosc work, indeed, avo 
hope that all our readers knoAV already, or will make acquaint¬ 
ance Avith) as fi)lloAving on the same side, and dealing especially 
Avith those points on Avhich his antagonists have demurred to 
his principles or his conclusions. 

T. And, first, Avith regard to the characteristic differences 
betAveen Puritanism and the Church of England—or, more 
correctly speaking, betAveeu it and a National Church. 

Mr. Arnold, avc have seen, lays it doAvn as an iinqnestion- 
.able fact that Puritanism and the Piu’itan sects originated in 
the exjwcss jmrpose of proclaiming and maintaining certain 
doctrines supposed to be insufficiently held or insufficiently 
inculcated by the Church, though constituting in their view 
the sum and substance of the Gospel. This he asserts to be 
the very essence of Puritanism. And now that these doctrines 
begin to look dubious, eA'^en in the eyes of their former advo¬ 
cates, so that Dissent can no longer ground itself on Puritanism 
proper, he charges Nonconformists with the very questionable 
conduct of shifting the foundation on which they build, and 
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resting their case on grounds which the originators of the sects 
never so much as thought of—the alleged incompatibility, that 
is, of a pure religious polity with afly sort of National Estab¬ 
lishment. But the truth of this charge is vehemently denied 
by some of his critics, and notably by one of the very ablest 
of them—the well-known Independent minister, Mr. Dale of 
Birmingham.’*^ Mr. Dale refuses to admit that the maintenance 
of any ^larticular doctrine or body of doctrines is the essence 
of Buritanisra; while he affirms that the ])rincIi»lo on which 
the system is founded necessarily involves (tliough this con¬ 
sequence may not have been observed at first) the further 
conclusion whirii Mr. Arnold noAv stigmatises as new. Ac¬ 
cording to him, the essence of Puritanism rcsidcis in the con¬ 
viction it entertains of the supernatural and iiitciis(*ly personal 
character of the spii’itual life, and in the claim it advances 
accordingly on behalf of those who share that life to combine, 
like with like, apart from the uncongenial woi-ld, for the belter 
development and exercise {»! the gift which is communicated to 
them. 'I'his, and not devotion to any distinctive doctrine, is the 
origin of the Puritan movement; tliis mutual attraction of en- 
liglitcned hearts, this obedience to a divine impidsc constraining 


them to unite in sacred fellowship. And such being the case, 
it is an inevitable consequence of the movement to disclaim the 


intervention of any secular power in Church combinations, i,o 
rc]mdiatc all arrangemeiils made for socidai* puri)oses and in 


accordance with secular ideas. 


We think that Mr. Dale has here taken up a consistent 
position, overturning in a groat degi'cc the A'cry basis of Mr. 
Arnold's argument; though at the same lime it is clear that 
the latter has a special eye to the assumj)tion thus made 
by Puritanism of a right to discern and divide, to include 
and shut out, when he ])rotcsts against the scctiirian systems 
as narrowing the doctrines of Christianity. However, ^ve desire 
to regard the matter more directly as Mr, Dale has [uit it; 
and taking the system accoi’ding as he exhibits it, to contrast 
it with the theory and practice of National Churches. 

When he claims in the name of Puritanism this right on the 
part of those who arc sensible of the Christian impulse to form 
themselves into a separate body, or rather into a number of 
separate bodies, for the cultivation of religious affections, the 
development of religious character, and the jicrfccting of 
Christian life, Mr. Dale could unquestionably quote many 
directions and exhortations from Scripture which have a plain 


* Contemporary Review, July, 1870. 
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and clear bearing on the practice. But is he not forgetting, 
does not Puritanism forget, the Avide difference between the 
circumstances under Avhich that language Avas held, and those 
under Avhich Ave are placed now by the Avil] and order of Pro¬ 
vidence? Does not Puritanism forget too the inability of 
human judgment to make the distinctions upon Avhich it A'cn- 
turcs to act? Dastly, docs it not forget many passages of 
Scripture itself, equally exj)lioit Avith those to Avhich it points, 
and still more essential to remember because they arc prospec¬ 
tive ill their application ? 

jiaiise to touch briefly on particulars. This is a time 
Avhen the profession of Christianity is (^broadly speaking) uni¬ 
versal ; Avhen the spirit of Christianity has not only pervaded 
our hiAvs, shaped our institutions, and leavened the whole mass 
of society, but has won the acceptance (so to say) of everyone, 
and receives the homage of all. Are avc to set aside therefore 
this proA'ideutial order as Avorthlcss and void ? Por Avhen the 
Avord ‘ Christian ’ is pressed in a distinetiA'C sense, Avhen ai c 
look about to settle Avhoin avc arc to account as Christians, 
Avhom reject, it is necessary to find some other test, some other 
standard, than that Avhich Providence has given us; Ave must 
cither exercise some judgment of our oavu, or address such a 
challenge to questionable individuals as shall indnee them to 
place themselves on one side or other of the line Avhich avc see 
fit to draAV. 


Noav this is the very course Avhich Christ himself has Avarned 
us against taking—has actually forbidden us to take. Not to 
speak of incidental occurrences noted in the Cospels, Avhat but 
this is the moral of the pai’jible of the tares, and that of the net 
Avith fishes ? parables, be it remembered, Avhich point more 
particularly to a condition of the Church still future Avhen 
they Avere spoken, and which are surely essential to bear in 
mind AV'hen applying directions of the Apostles issued under 
circumstances totally dissimilar to our OAvn. 

But AA’^hat does Puritanism do ? It attempts to weed out the 


tares from the wheat, to cast away the bad fishes from its net, 
or at least to transplant the good Avheat, and sort out the good 
fish, so that they shall not be defiled by contact Avith the un- 
Avorthy. And the result is Avhat might be expected; that 
not only is much of the good wheat (and that often the very 
best) excluded from the privileged enclosure, and many of the 
tares (some possibly of the Avorst) brought in, but that the 
wheat which is included is manifestly dwarfed and exposed to 
a peculiar blight, and the t.arcs which have been admitted 
developed into a neAv and peculiar rankness. 
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We appeal at once to common sense and to experience 
whether these things do not and must not haj)pen. The tests 
which Puritanism employs for the regulation of membership 
are such that the more humble-minded and the more strong- 
minded arc alike repelled by them. Not in all cases, we allow; 
doubtless care and delicaey can often abate the evil. But 
there is something singularly formidable to the modest and 
scrupulous, singularly repulsive to the independent and high- 
souled, in the pretension to question and examine them on 
8j)iritual matters; or in the demand that they shoidd make such 
professions, and adduce such evidence about themselves, as 
shall satisfy the inquisitorial authorities of the religious body 
which is to receive them. It is this which is the inherent 
vice of Puritanism—the use not of a moral test merely, nor 
t)f such a test combined with the acceptance of a creed, but 
of one which is definitely S2)iritual in the constitution of its 
societies. Who has not seen the deterrent effects of such a 
system ujion the youthful and ingenuous on the one hand, 
ujion the freer and more manly sj»iril.s on the othei’—effects 
which ijerj)etually keep hereditary Dissenters from full com¬ 
munion Avith those among whom their lot is cast, oi' even drive 
them to seek refuge in the more genial atmosi)herc of the 
liistoric churches? and Avho cannot sec the mischievous ten¬ 
dencies of the same system in the case of those Avho remain 
within the exclusive jn-ccincts—tendencies to narrowness, 
censoriousness, fanaticism on those Avho arc sincere and up- 
riglit, and to far Avorsc in those Avho (in Puritan as in all 
other clnu'chcs) arc iinvardly untrue to their i)rof‘cssion ? 

And noAV contrast the i)racticc of historic churches—by 
Avhich term Ave understand churches which have not been self- 
constituted under some sjjecial influence or for some special 
purpose, but Avhich descend directly from the original stock, 
either in unbroken order, or with such a breach merely as 
public authority has sanctioned. With these the right of mem- 
bershq) is freely conceded to all who by the natural order of 
things have a jdace within their 2)ale. Doubtless many 
inconsistencies, many evils even, result from this concession: 
still they arc evils Avhich depend on the mixed character of 
all earthly things; and inconsistencies Avhich are not referable 
to the choice or agency of men, but to a law of Providence 
jjredicted and forecalculated accordingly. The counsel to 
‘ let both grow together till the harvest,’ is the Avarrant for 
jAatient submission to mucli Avhich is undeniably hurtful and 
unseemly. But Avhilc this counsel docs not preclude the 
exercise of discipline in cases of moral delinquency, it secures 
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by forbidding intrusion into the domain of conscience, that 
the Christian character, in all its stages and all its varieties, 
shall have time and leave to grow, and that thus a larger and 
more spontaneous development shall be evolved under the 
favouring influences of social advance and healthy intellectual 
progress. 

We have used Mr. Arnold’s terra ‘ historic churches,’ which 
we think a very felicitous one, hardly needing, perhaps, the 
definition of it which wo have ventured to offer. The functions 
which we have here claimed for such churches eminently belong 
to those which are also National—those, namely, wliich are 
entwined Avith the institutions of a country, in Avhich the eccle¬ 
siastical order and modes of Avorshi]> have been devcloi)cd ac¬ 
cording to the distinctive genius of the ])eoplc, and Avhich are 
publicly recognised by the Government as the normal and 
authorised 
arc not, of 

necessary result of the acceptance of Christianity by a people 
th.'it its church should assume a national character. It is to us 
almost incomprehensible hoAV thoughtful and reasonable men 
(as so many of the Nonconformists are) should see an anomaly 
and almost a contradiction in terms betAvecn the words Church 
and National; that they should regard the combination as a 
thing not only unknoAvn to Scripture, but actually incompatible 
with the very spirit of Christianity. Unknown to Scripture it 
is of course, by the very nature of the ease, at least to the 
Ncav Testament. But, Avaiving altogether the lessons of the 
Old Testament (which in this case Ave are far from thinking avc 
oTight to do), AVC Avoidd simply ask this question :—supposing 
St. Paul’s visit to Home to liave resulted in the conversion of 
Cajsar and the Senate, folloAVcd by a general recognition of 
Christianity through the Empire, or at least by a general desire 
for instruction in the doctrines of the ncAV religion, Avhat would 
have been the consequence? Would it not have been—must 
it not have been—a national movement, sanctioned, superin¬ 
tended, guided by the central poAver at liorae? It is con¬ 
ceivable, indeed (as our modern Dissenters seem to conclude), 
that St. Paul would have sternly forbidden CaJsar to be a 
nursing father to the Church. It is conceivable that he might 
have protested against any decree, any resolution of the Senate, 
in answer to the prayer of Italy and the provinces; that he 
would have viewed with alarm the extension of official facilities, 
the application of territorial arrangements to the further exten¬ 
sion of the Gospel; that he would have regarded with horror 
the utilisation of the civul and municipal boundaries for the 


phase of religious organisation. Historic churches 
course, all National; but it is the natural and almost 
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better superintendence, intercommunion, and growth of the 
scattered evangelical Churches. It is conceivable, perhaps, 
that whereas uj) to that time he had ascribed something of 
divine authority and sanctity to the powers that be (even Avlicn 
they were heathen), he Avould have changed his tone as soon as 
they became Christian, and denounced as unhallowed so profane 
an instrument as the secular authority. It is conceivable (avc 
say) that all this might have been so; since under circum¬ 
stances Avhich Avere neA'er realised avc cannot jn’ctend to say for 
certain Avhat the Apostle’s conduct might have been. But this 
AVC confidently •aflfirm, that no Avords of his intimate that such 
Avould have been his dcoision ; and of this, too, avc ai’C quite 
siu'c, that C®sar and the Senate, unless expressly forbidden, 
Avould have becii fonvard to cmjdoy the means at their dis¬ 
posal for an t)bjcct desired by their subjects (I’or such is the 
hypothesis), and aiqjarently commanded by (lod ; that so far 
from feeling thcmselA'^es bound to withhold assistance from the 
applicants, they Avould have regarded the claim advanced as 
one of irresistible force; that they Avould have interpreted 
(and reasonably interpreted) the ])recc[)ts they had already 
received from Paul himself as justifying, nay compelling, the 
consecration of their high office to the Avclfare of the peo])le, 
never suspecting that the one oxcej)tion to that duty Avas in 
the highest department of all. Thus an ecclesiastical organisa¬ 
tion Avonld have sprung up even then, in connexion Avith and 
under the ])rotection of the State. Nor could it avcII have 
hap])cncd otherwise but that sooner or later out of such a state 
of things AA'ould have arisen also the acccssoiacs which in due 


lime actually followed, a legal status fin* the clergy, church 
endowments (at least from private sources), Avith many others 
(^f those characteristics of an lilstablishcd Church Avliich arc 


noAV so strongly denounced as absolutely contrary to the spirit 
of Christianity. 

We do not deny for a moment the magnitude of the diffi¬ 
culties Avhich encompassed the position and government of the 
Church, when once this recognition Avas effected on the part of 
the community and of the State. The change was doubtless a 
momentous one, involving great dangers to purity of doctrine 
and simplicity of character. But the change was none the less 
inevitable. To all who are perplexed Avith the practical diffi¬ 
culties thence arising it Avould be a great relief undeniably, if 
they had an Apostle’s judgment to refer to in the matter. But 
this has not been granted us. We arc left, .as best Ave may, to 
apply to altered circumstances those eternal principles which 
can never be obsolete or out of place. And surely it is not 
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too mucli to say, that, as there is a "Wisdom above that of 
Apostles, the Wisdom which orders the course of events, it 
cannot he the best way of obtaining the guidance of that 
Wisdom to ignore the facts which Providence has established, 
and to confine ourselves obstinately to the narrow horizon 
which hounded the experience of apostolic times. 

If we leave it to others to point out the worldlincss, the cor¬ 
ruptions, the arbitrary and ])ersecuting spirit which have too 
often marked the history of National Churches, and of the 
English Church among them, it is not because we do not 
confess and deplore the truth of the charges adduced. Wc 
think that in their survey of the past relations between Ois- 
senters and the EstabUshmeut, Mr. Arnold’s critics have got 
the better of him. lie woidd persuade us that throughout the 
conflict of parties there has been shown on the whole a largo, 
free, and lofty spirit on the side of the Church, in marked con¬ 
trast Avith the nai’roAvness of the dissidents. But we cannot so 
read history. It is true doubtless that at any given period, 
had the position of the two parties been reversed, the oi)presscd 
party Avould probably have shoAvn themselves the more in¬ 
tolerant oppressors. But assuredly a reasonable and generous 
spirit of concession at the Hampton Court or the Savoy Con¬ 
ferences Avould have Avon over the mass of malcontciiits, Avhosc 
more violent demands Avere ordy draAvu out by the crafty 
policy of uncom])romising opponents. Koom might easily have ' 
been made for them in the National communion; and the guilt 
of the disruption Avhich eventually cjisued lies chiefly at the 
door of those Avho refused to t;onccdc it. 

We are far therefore from pressing a charge of schism 
against the existing sects of Nonconforjuists; and greatly as 
Ave deplore their existence, avc readily and even gladly confess 
that they have done much, and may do much yet, tt) cor¬ 
rect the evils of the National Church. They Avarn it of its 
perils, they expose its abuses, they indicate the reforms it 
needs, they show hoAV Its boundaries may safely be enlarged, 
they pioneer its advance, they teach in many respects a 
more excellent method of attaining its sacred ends. But 
ought it not to follow that, just in propoi'tion as these facts are 
recognised amongst us, and a sincere endeavour is manifested 
to amend the faults and repair the Avi’ongs of former genera¬ 
tions, so progress should be made not only toAvards a kindlier 
feeling between the Chui'ch and its several offshoots, but 
towards reunion also—reunion on broader grounds in one con¬ 
solidated community? Division in itself is palpably an evil 
thing, abhorrent to the Christian sense. And none can doubt 
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how much of the influence of Christianity on the world is lost 
in consequence. The waste of power expended in separate 
machinery is only exceeded by the discredit cast on religion 
itself by the i*ivalry and jealousies ol its professors. And 
while, on the one hand, tlic Church suffers incalculably by the 
withdraAval from her service of so large a i)ortlon of the piety 
and energy of the nation, avc are convinced that the sects 
suffer still more from the narrow limits to Avhich they severally 
condemn themselves, the uiidiversificd elements out of which 
they are recruited, and, above all, the unworthy expedients to 
Avhich they arc commonly driven for the means of maintaining 
their existence. 


These evils arc and cannot but be acknowledged by the 
nobler and more thoughtful minds among Nonconfoi’mists. 
I’hey too, like Churchmen, are very generally manifesting the 
desire for a closer union between Christian bodies as Avell as 


individual Christians. 


But Avc fear tluit this desire is not 


leading them in the direction which Ave have indicated. The 
theory Avhich Avith them finds most acce])tance is this—that if 
the prmleges belonging 2 ioav to the State Church Avere abro¬ 
gated, and all denominations jilaced on a footing of perfect 
equality, the sense of Christian brotherhood, and the recogni¬ 
tion of truths held by all in common, Avould Avork upon all 
Avith a new and unifying foi’ce, forbidding everyAvhere the 
arrogant assumption of superior enlightenjiient, Avhile each 
denomination Avoidd pursue Avith advantage its owji chosen 
line of thought, and employ AAnth greater freedom its OAvn 


special machinery. 

V\fc luiAm little to say against such cx]»ectations, in cases Avherc 
nothing better is to be looked for, as, for instance, in the United 
States perhaps, and even in the British colonies; though there 
also AVe are unAvilling to think that a better consummation is 
altogether impossible eventually, or a higher theory excluded 
even uoav from the vicAvs of thoughtful and high-minded men. 
And indeed is not the wish and hope for such a consummation 
the moving cause of that great gathering of representatives from 
all Protestant denominations, which, but for the Avar which has 


been convulsing Europe, Avas to have taken place last summer 
in America itself ? Is nothing better contemplated by the pro¬ 
moters of that scheme than that each denomination should 


remain, as now, separate from every other, Avrapped up in its 
OAvu exclusive organisation, complacently regarding itself as 
the best (if not the sole) embodiment of the Christian idea, 
receiving nothing from other bodies and imparting nothing to 
them in return? each little community floating like distinct 
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globules of oil in an uncongenial and unassimilative medium, 
each confining its recognition of the others to courteous ex¬ 
pressions of respect or occasional manifestations of alliance ? 
Does no higher vision of the unity of the future present itself 
to the minds of the delegates Avho assemble to greet one another 
from the four corners of the earth ? Does no vision arise of a 
time when difference in discipline, in modes of worship, and 
even iii speculative doctrine, shall not only be tolerated in 
separate communities, but borne with, and even welcomed, 
within the limits of the same community—welcomed, because 
.thus alone can the various requirements of individual tempera¬ 
ment and social culture be provided for without breach of 
unity—welcomed, too, because all shall have learned that it is 
not always best for themselves to have their own prepossessions 
gratified and flattered and exaggerated ? AN'^ould not such a 
fusion of what are now separate and rival denominatiouKS be far 
preferable to their present stale of armed trufie ? And to go 
one step further, would it not be a still happier consummation 
if the alien medium in which these discordant bodies now find 
themselves floating should prove to be no longer alien and re¬ 
pulsive ? if (to drop figurative language) the national cominu- 
nity itself in each Clu-istian stale, (confirming this freedom of 
the religious societies it contains, and being practically coex¬ 
tensive with the aggregalc of them, were to extend over all its 
impartial and reconciling influence, thus realising in a more 
excellent way than is commonly intended the favourite theory 
of a Free Church in a Free State? 


The realisation of this ideal is pei‘haj)s impossible, so long as 
men love to ])ersuade themselves that their own way is Cod’s 
Avay also. Certainly it is indefinitely remote. But that is no 
reason why we shoidd not try to a])proximato to it; or, having 
effected some approximation, should not persevere in carrying 
it further by the use of the same means. And have we not 
already in this island a pledge at once, and an opening for such 
a consummation ? We have two established Chui'ches sub¬ 
sisting side by side, that of England and that of Scotland, each 
alike acknowledged by the State, each embracing very different 
schools of thought and doctrine ami ceremonial practice; and 
we have denominational churches besides, not only tolerated 
by the State, but legalised, protected, and all but established. 
What if it be possible, in the case of the Church of England at 
least (for it is with this that we are now concerned), so to 
enlarge the terms of her communion—so to include, or at least 
make room for, the varied machinery which other denomina¬ 
tions guided by experience have constructed—so to respect 
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and admit varieties of religious sentiment and honest Christian 
belief—as to bring about a nearer and nearer approximation to 
the happy ideal which >vc have indicated ? There are often 
many routes to the same end; and an old countiy has ways and 
means open to it, which a new one is precluded from adopting. 
Why should Ave forfeit the advantages we inherit from the 
past, when those advantages can be made to promote the bright 
possibilities of the futxirc ? How unreasonable to demand the 
sacrifice of progress already made—of advanced ])osts already 
occui)ied—in order that a dead level may be secured from which 
to start afresh ! And what a sacrifice is asked ])y those who^ 
Avould overturn the Church of England ! The destruction of 
institutions which pervade every corner of the land and every 
class of society, knitting them together with tics of long- 
proved power—the dissolution of agencies Avhicli carry civilisa¬ 
tion and beneficence and humanising influences into myriads of 
families, else neglected and degraded—the abandonment to 
decay and desolation of tliousands of sanctuaries .and pastoral 



(as Dr. Arnold s-aid) ‘ ont of the scrixmble ’ of selfishness for 
the highest and most sacred ]>nr])oses. Such is the first act of 
the pntposed Liberationist drama! And for what? Even 
these sacrifices might not bo too great if they would ensure or 
materially jn'ornoto the desired end. But Avould they do so ? 
and how ? They would but ereato the chaos out of which the 
divine order was at last to spring, (iontributing nothing toAvards 
evt)]Adng that order, except by the abatement of je.'ilou.sies 
Avhich coin])lainants aj’o pleased to feel, and the I’cmoval of an 
inequality whixdi juster measures Avould better rectify. 

We h.avc dwelt so fully in a fonner article^' on ihc singular 
advantages possessed by a National Church, for freedom of 
opinion, for manly independence of thought, and for the neces¬ 
sary adjustment of religious dogma to the ))rogress of human 
knOAvledge, that we Avill not enter upon that ground again. 
But wc cannot but point out how largely the convictions Avhich 
Ave then expressed have been confirmed by recent experience. 
We arc encouraged more than ever to look to the Church of 
England for the maintenance of the harimmy betAveen reason 
and faith, and also for a centre round Avhich the promoters of 
Christian union may rally. 

And hero avc must notice first the recent decisions of the 
High Court of Ajxpcal, the Judicial Committee of the Privy 


* Edin. L’ca'. No. cclxi., ‘ The Natioiril Church.’ 
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Council. It is loudly complained in some quarters that these 
decisions aln'idge the liberties of clergymen and will narrow the 
communion of the Church. We confess that wo. neither join in 
such complaints, nor share such apprehensions; ready though 
we are for the most part to deprecate ecclesiastical prosecutions. 
The cases in question were emphatically such as needed a firm 
and authoritative settlement. And the judgments just pro¬ 
nounced arc the more seasonable, because the impression was 
gaining ground, and daily finding louder utterance, tliat, owing 
either to the vagueness of the Kubrics and formularies, or to 
* the paradoxical subtleties of the legal mind, it was becoming 
impossible to restrain vagaries of ritual however fantastic, oi* 
violations of doctrine however audacious. The recent judg¬ 
ments in the cases of Mr. Purchas and Mr. Voysey will dispel 
this impression. They have amply vindicated the sixfticiency 
of the law, and of the Courts which administer it, to enforce 
obedience to the rules, and respect for the doctrines of the 
Church. If greater liberty be thought desirable in either 
department, such liberty must be sought by legislative mea¬ 
sures. Meanwhile, it is essential that the tribunals should 
show themselves comixetcnt to discharge their proper functions 
of determining and upholding the existing law. After all, 
we cannot see that in either case any abridgment has been 
suffered of equitable libcrly; unless it be as respects the 
position of the officiating minister during the consecration 
prayer at the Communion. Trifling as this point seems, it is 
one nevertheless which will evidently cause much pain, and 
much difficulty to many excellent men : and xve wish it coidd 
have b(!en left as a matter of discreiion; though, as the Court 
was called upon to pronounce on it, a decision one Avay or 
other became a necessity. In the employmciit of the obsolete 
vestments, and again in the use of -wafevs and of mixed -uine, 
the licence of practice claimed by the Ritualists was by virtue 
obviously of mere inadvertencies in the framing of the Rubrics, 
and of a consequent ambiguity of language, Avhich has now 
been carefully and imj)artially cleared up by an exhaustive 
consideration of the declared intentions and undoubted practice 
of those from whom it emanated. It was very undesirable 
that evasive ingenuity should succeed in baffling the evident 
purpose of Statute law and of ecclesiastical injunctions. And 
in the condemnation of the Ritualistic innovations which has 
now been finally pronounced, common sense has long ago come 
to the same conclusions as the Court, and i-ejoices to find those 
conclusions confirmed by the strict rules of legal exposition. 

Mr. Voysey’s case, though exciting less attention, is in- 
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trinsically a far more important one. And here too we defend 
the justice of a sentence which also we cannot regret. His is 
by no means a parallel case to that of the authors of ‘ Essays 
‘ and Reviews,’ or even of Bishop Colcnso; forward as he has 
been to place himself deliberately in avowed antagonism to the 
teaching of the Church, and this too in his ministerial cajjacity, 
while uttering even before the simple and unlearned remarks 
which must be subversive of their faith in the Bible. If 
such conduct could escape with impunity, what (it may well be 
asked) can be held to constitute contravention of the Articles 
and Creeds, or depravation of Scripture and its doctrines? 
At the same time we observe with the greatest satisfaction 
how carefully the Judgment has endeavoured to pi’eservc the 
just liberty accorded to clergymen in previous decisions of the 
Court—laying down afresh the principle that a large latitude 
of construction must be allowed in the ex 2 )osition and applica¬ 
tion of the formularies ; and implying moreover that an erro¬ 
neous interpretation of tliem, however mistaken, is still (if 
honest) neither necessarily jienal, nor oven in all cases inad¬ 
missible ; Avhile the rights of serious ci'itical incpiivy, freely 
examining tlic .Scriptures, and discussing the relative authority 
of their constituent janiions, will not be disregarded in the 
trial of clergymen arraigned for heterodox opinions. 

Where the functions of the tribunal eud, there those of the 
Legislature begin. It is ]»recisely because the Church of 
Englaiul advances no pretensions to infallibility and unchangc- 
xiblencss (w(^ do not speak of tlic extravagant claims of indi¬ 
viduals or of particular schools within it), but on the contrary 
shows itself open to (lorrcction jiiid improvement, that wo 
regard it Avith such hopefulness ; because, true to the idea of 
existing for the sake of the spiritual and m<wal elevation of-tho 
community, it docs not refuse to confess its shortcomings, to 
amend its arrangements, and even to modify its tenets, ac¬ 
cording as exj)Ci‘Lence brings Avidcr Avisdoni, or as it gains a 
better comprchensioiA of those inspired documents to AA'hich it 
consistently appeals as the ultimjite ride of faith. 

Such a spirit has jjeeii largely manifested in the Church of 
late. It has been shown very strikingly in the proceedings of 
the Royal Commissions. These Commissions have been 
selected Avith singular and exemplary impartiality; a fact 
Avhich of itself speaks eloquently for the merits of that system 
of State superintendence Avhich Nonconformists and ultra High 
Churchmen concur in denouncing as Erastian. Constructed 
out of such diverse materials, little was expec-ted from them by 
many but endle-ss and hopeless dissension. Yet Avhat has been 
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the result? With respect to the terms of Clerical Subscrip" 
tion a wise and healing measure, unanimously recommended 
and adopted with universal approbation. And if in the pro¬ 
ceedings of the latest Commission we have not yet witnessed 
such satisfactory results, still these have been far from fruitless. 
Of two of the Reports, presented with scarcely a dissentient 
voice, we have in the one a most useful and welcome revisal of 
the Lectionary; while the other (the earliest of all) contained 
the first suggestion, crude, it may have been, but likely to 
prove a pregnant and most important one, of the future 
government of parishes on Congregational principles. The 
final Report, disappointing as we confess it is, chiefly on 
account of the unfortunate illness of the Pnmate, we cannot 
now stay to criticise. The refusal of the Commissioners to 
touch the ^ Ornaments Rubric ’ during the impending lawsuits 
was reasonable in itself, and has been justified by the event. 
Rut we rogi'et that they have lost the opportunity of removing 
several causes of offence from the Prayer Book, and thereby of 
obviating such sweeping measures as Mr, Morgan’s Burials 
Bill. It can be no matter of surprise that Government should 
decline to propose to the Legislature the adoption of those 
minor amendments in the Rubric whicli arc recommended, 
when discussions of much larger moment must necessarily be 
ibereby provoked, especially on the question of the Athanasian 
CIreed—a point upon which the majority of the Commissioners 
appear to be so strangely at varianiic with their own Report.* 
Still we cannot regard the result of the Commission even in 
these respects as an abortive one. Subjects of tlie greatest 
importance have been mooted, subslantial reforms luivc re¬ 
ceived an amount of support from the highest ecclesiastical au¬ 
thorities, which makes their speedy adoption a matter almost of 
certainty ; the changes unanimously recommended are all on the 
side of liberal concession and increased elasticity of action; while 
again we call attention to the encouraging fixet that the supre¬ 
macy of the Crown in matters ecclesiastical (the keystone 
as it is of the alllaiico between Church and State) has proved 
in this instance, as before, a source of healing and harmonising 
influence among conflicting parties—a mediatory agency such 

* Sec, in explanation of this apparent contradiction, the Preface to 
Dean Stanley's little treatise, just published, on the Athanasian Creed 
—an able and most forcible exposition of the nature, origin, and signi¬ 
ficance of that lanious formulary; showing the embarrassments which 
beset its use, the contradictions in which its advocates are necessarily 
involved, and the certainty that its employment in the public worship 
of the Church of England will before long be abandoned, as it has been 
by all the other Christian Churches. 
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as in other religious bodies is lacking, -wliethcr in the so-called 
Free Churches, or in the Church of Kome itself—bringing to 
bear on disputed points, through the co-operation of divines 
and statesmen, that cool and impartial judgment, that mutual 
forbearance and toleration, that waiving of minor differences in 
view of one supreme object, which is rarely to be found in a 
body of delegates on the one hand, or on the other in a pri¬ 
vileged clerical class. 

In another and unexpected quarter, again, it is most Avel- 
comc to find a growing spirit of liberality and expansiveness. 
No one can have read the debates in Convocation during 
the last year or two, Avithout seeing that the clergy of the 
English Church have begun to desire and to look for a 
wider and more comprehensive system. Changes in the 
discipline and ministrations of tlic Church, and oven in the 
Prayer-Book itself, are proposed and advocated, sometimes 
with general approval, rarely Avith anything like general 
reprobation — changes Avhich, if effected, would disarm the 
enmity of many opponents, and infuse ncAv efficiency into 
j)arts of the system distasteful noAV or unintelligible to the 
masses. Nonconformists are spoken of Avith respect, and with 
the evident Avish to conciliate and attract them; plans are pro- 
j)osod for their recovery ; nay, in the Convocation of York an 
authoritative attempt has been made to open the Avay to re¬ 
union Avith one of the denominations. Finally, avc hail with 
peculiar hopcfuhiess the movement Avhich Avas initiated last 
year by the Convocation of the Southern Province to amend 
our English Bible. We should have spoken of this a fcAv 
months ago, however, with far greater satisfaction, not only for 
the boon it promised to confer upon all English-speaking 
Christians, but still more because it Avas accompanied by so 
generous an appeal to other Christian bodies to lend the aid 
of their scholarship and their sympathy to a work which all 
are concerned alike to effect as Avell as possible. Even 
under a Royal Commission, Ave could hardly have expected 
to witness such a spectacle. Still more gratifying was it, 
therefore, to see it realised under the auspices of Convocation 
itself—to see Baptists, and Wesleyans, and Independents, and 
even Unitarians collected together under the presidency of 
Anglican bishops, and engaged harmoniously in a work which, 
Avhile it encourages mutual esteem, cannot fail to draAv forth, 
as no other equally could, the love of truth, the spirit of im¬ 
partiality, and the sense of fundamental union. But it is not 
without misgivings that Ave dAvell on the subject noAv, remem¬ 
bering the outburst of alarm and intolerance Avhich has almost 
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carried botli Houses of Convocation into a reversal of their 
original measures. Nothing in our opinion could have been 
more becoming and more laudable than the initiatory proceed¬ 
ing which provoked that outl)urst; when prelates and digni¬ 
taries of the Established Church joined in the most sacred 
act ()f Christian worship with their Nonconformist colleagues, 
nonconformist no longer for that great occasion. The vene¬ 
rable Abbey of Westminster has, in our judgment, witnessed 
no nobler spectacle, nor one more replete with hopeful omens 
for the future. There were difficulties, doubtless, doctrinal as 
well as technical, which could not but be felt on both sides; 
and more especially in the parti(!ular instance which lias been 
singled out for reprobation. But assuredly this was a ease 
where the law of charity recommended forgetfulness of minor 
difficulties on cither side; and we rejoiced to observe that 
the act, while tacitly confirmed even by the Lower House of 
Convocation, was expressly justified afterwards by the mild 
wisdom and lai'gc-hcarted tolerance of the Arclibishop of 
Canterbury. That the alarmed susceptibilities of intem¬ 
perate enthusiasts shoidd :ievertheless have frightened the 
Bishops into a course so unworthy of them, is much to be 
lamented. Happily, the courage and moral energy of a few 
determined remonstrants, headed by Bishoj) Thirlwall and 
Dean Stanley, have saved, though barely saved. Convocation 
from a practical conclusion as disastrous as it Avas iuconsistenJ. - 
Looking more Avidely over tlic country at large, avc sec in 
many quarters additional signs of the hopefulness for the 
future of the Church. The charges of bishops and arch¬ 
deacons, the I’csolutions and utterances of churcli congresses 
and conferences, all show more or less the same s])irit of cx- 
pansivcnessjthe same increasingAvillingness to tolcrate,to modify, 
and to enlarge. Doubtless there is much also of an oi)posite 
nature—lofty pretensions Avhich are fatal to comprc'hcnsion, 
unsparing denunciations of measures Avhich seem to us essen¬ 
tial. But it is something—it is much—amidst all Avhich Ave arc 
foiT.ed to deplore, that there is so general an emancipation from 
the dread of change, so general a readiness to sec in ])rescnt 
exigencies a call to multiply the agencies and put forth the 
poAvers of the Church, such a Avillingncss to adopt even from 
Nonconformists something of the machinery Avhich their 
energy has inA'cnted or developed. The CA'angelical zeal of 
the Kitualists, so unexpectedly put forth, and their direct and 
homely adaptation of their services to the Avants of the masses, 
strangely as this is combined Avith puciile de\'otion to mediaival 
ornamentation, is but one phase, though a sinking one, of 
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the general movement. Meanwhile there is a notable 
stir among that portion of the Evangelical party which has 
hitherto been most impassive to the call for reform. Mr. Ryle, 
one of the acknowledged leaders of that party, has lately 
startled the readers of the ‘ Record ’ newspaper with a series 
of letters, Avhich by the aid of the provincial press have been 
still further diflPused over the country, in which he advocates 
the most sweeping measures of change as absolutely necessary. 
Dej)rccating ourselves the flippancy of the writer’s tone, the 
violence of his statements, and the crudeness of his suggestions, 
we yet hail the appearance of movement in those stagnant 
regions where liitlierto Dean Goode’s apologetic doctrines of 
finality have prevailed. And. we are persuaded that the far more 
moderate terms in which Mr. Ryle expressed liimself in the 
Church Congress at Southampton may be acce})ted as indicat¬ 
ing convictions now common amongst Evangelical Churchmen 
that much of the present system must be abandoned, and much 
conceded, with a view to a closer union with those who are 
their natural allies. 

Of the broader school of English Churchmen we need hardly 
speak in this conjunction. It is an essential part of their aim 
and hoj)e to remove obstacles and bring forward induceineuts 
to a larger comj)rchensivcncss. Dean Stanley, who is justly 
rcgardecl as the chief and most influential representative of the 
school, has recently republished in his volume of ‘ Essays on 
‘ Church and State,’ the pamphlets and articles with which, for 
many years [)ast, he has been endeavouring not unsuccessfully 
to advance this great Avork. If we forbear to dwell in detail 
on the merits of that volume, it is mainly because so large a 
portion of it appeared originally in the pages of this Journal; 
a fact Avhich Ave mention with pride and pleasure, and not with¬ 
out an increasing hope that the principles avIucIa avc have 
steadfastly advocated may commend themselves more and more 
to the judgment of the country. 

The temper of the High Church party avc have in great 
measure noticed already Avhile touching on the proceedings of 
Convocation. But as a further indication of the expanding 
vicAvs entertained by many of them, Ave m^ ])oint to a volume 
published last year, under the title of ‘ The Church and the 
‘ Age,’ the complexion of Avhich is sufficiently attested by the 
names of Dean Hook, Bishop Ellicott, and Dr. Irons. This 
volume contains, we must allow, many sentiments inspired by 
the narrowest Anglicanism, and so far discouraging in the 
highest degree to the prospects in which avc indulge. But it 
surprised and delighted us to find much of an opposite cha- 
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racter; and that, above all, in the two concluding essays, 
written by the joint editors of the work, the Rev, W. D. Mac- 
lagan and the Rev, Archibald Weir. We did not happen to 
have heard before the names of either of these gentlemen— 
names which we can hardly be wrong in connecting with tlie 
northern kingdom, and regarding as fresh instances of the good 
effects produced by the infusion into the Anglican communion 
of views and tendencies brought from beyond the border. 
Mr. Maclagan, in his essay on ‘ The Church and the People,’ 
pleads nobly and forcibly for that larger liberty and elasticity 
in the services of the Church of which the Scottish Kirk and 
the Nonconformists of England have alike shown the ad¬ 
vantage ; while Mr. Weir, in a still higher strain of catholicity, 
expounds the theory which is Mr. Arnold’s also—the theory 
of a Church embracing in one pale a large diversity of theolo¬ 
gical tenets, in accordance with the pre-existing diversity of 
mental constitutions. While avowedly rejoicing in the large 
scope already allowed within the Church of England, ho looks 
forward, like ourselves, to the possibility and promise of a 
larger comprehension still; adding counsels to his fellow- 
churchmen in the meanwhile as wise and moderate as they are 
liberal and far-sighted. We sincerely hope that wc shall not 
only meet Mr. Weir again in our capacity of critics, but hear 
also of his influence and activity in the Church which he serves.. 

While the clergy are thus in so many quarters advancing 
the enlargement of their communion, there is no want of proof 
on every side that the laity of the Church will not be behind 
them in supporting large and weU-considered measures, when 
such shall be submitted to the Legislature. Witness the pre¬ 
vailing feeling, even at the Universities themselves, in favour 
of the admission of Dissenters to Fellowships. Witness again 
the support accorded to the still more liberal proposal to open 
the pulpits of the Church to ministers of other denominations. 
But Ave confess that the prospects are less cheering when wc 
turn to the Nonconformists. On their side a proud self-com¬ 
placency, a suspicious reserve, and a resolute abstinence from 
anything like counter-advances is too generally ])erceptlble. 
But even this fact has its encouraging aspect. For if 
such are seen to be severally the effects of the system of 
sectarianism and the system of a National Church upon the 
minds of their votaries, the spectacle cannot fail to affect the 
nobler spirits among the Nonconformists, and to shake their 
faith in principles which so cramp the sympathies and j)ro- 
motc disunion. Wo entertain the highest opinions of the 
great qualities of many of them; qualities Avhich Mr. Arnold 
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too has not failed most unequivocally to acknowledge. And 
while speaking of volumes of essays, we must notice one 
which, under the title of ‘ Ecclcsia,’ was published last 
summer, being the joint work of a few eminent Independent 
ministers. The essays are all temperate and able; some of 
them remarkably striking, and worthy to be widely read and 
pondered by Churchmen: all the more, because this is the 
direction Avhich ecclesiastical reform tends now more especially 
to take. They are kindly in their tone towards the Established 
Church, just and appreciative of its merits in many Avays, 
even Avhen most keenly criticising it. Yet the tone of ex¬ 
cessive self-complacency whi(;h avc noticed just now runs 
through this volume also; nor have avc observed in any part of 
it the expression of sorrow for the disruption, or desire for 
the reunion, of the Church. Only tAvo or three of the essays 
betray the suspicion, if we remember rightly, that Congre¬ 
gationalism is not ])crfect; only one of them recommends 
any practical changes; and even in this (Mr. Kogers’s contri- 
butu)ii), the suggestions for reform are so timidly made, and 
Avith such disclaimers of innovating propensities, that English 
clergymen may Avell be reconciled to their twofold bondage 
to Church and State. Can it be that ‘ the Congregational 
‘ Union ’ is capable of such proceedings as those of the Wes¬ 
leyan (yonfcrencc at Burslem last summer, Avhen an unfortunate 
minister Avas cashiered for venturing to question the Avisdom 
and spiritual benefits of the class system? The aJinouncement 
of this proceeding appeared in the ‘ Times’ of August 4th, side by 
side Avith the Archbisho]) of CJanterbiiry’s (;ahn and laAA^-loving 
ansAver to the antl-intualist agitators; supplying a curious com¬ 
ment on the contrast between the Church Avhicli Jwiberationists 
would free, and those Avhich arc free already. With respect 
to the Congregational Union, we regret that it should have 
issued its recent manifesto in support of Mr. Miall’s Bill for 
the Disestablishment of the National Church. A body con¬ 
sisting of the ministers and representatives «)f Christian con¬ 
gregations, meeting professedly for the promotion of evangelical 
religion and the maintenance of their own religious liberty, is 
hardly acting up to its ideal standard by taking a forAvard part ■ 
in aggressive politics ; and Ave cannot but be reminded of Mr. 
Arnold’s remark, that though religion is good and politics arc 
good, * they make a fractious mixture.’ 

Individuals, of course, Avhether laic or clerical, may freely ex¬ 
press their sentiments ; and Ave could not wish for a fairer and 
more manly, as well as able, antagonist, than the Rev. J. Bald- 
Avin Brown, Avhose remarks on the subject before us, lately pub- 
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lished,* we must here notice briefly. Frankly and generously 
acknowledging that the principle of an Establishment has been 
highly beneficial and even necessary in its time, he urges that 
its day is now past—the whole current of the age is against it— 
statesmen and thinkers of all classes are becoming more and more 
convinced that the work of the Christian Church is done better 
and more nobly without secular aid—the religious life, just like 
the higher intellectual life, of the nation thriving best when 
left altogether to itself. We reply that, as to the current of 
the age tending irresistibly towards disestablishment, this is 
true neither more nor less than that it tends to the abolition of 
monarchy, of aristocracy, and of all privileges whatsoever, 
whether of classes or of persons—tendencies which doubtless 
are very patent and very powerful, which no statesman can 
disregard, no thinker can stigmatise as evil, but which, not¬ 
withstanding, few reasonable men of any party or station would 
wish to see wholly dominant. Then, as to the higher intel¬ 
lectual life, we arc convinced that it is very materially de¬ 
pendent on establishments and endowments, in the shape of 
Universities and Schools (to say nothing here of the Church 
also)Twith their stimulants, their aids, their facilities for study. 
Doubtless the higher grow'ths of genius arc often indejiendcnt 
of these, yet hardly independent of the seed which through 
them is continually supplied and diffused throughout the 
country. Similarly we are sure that the standai’d of theology, 
and we suspect of preaclilng also, would suffer materially by 
the abolition of the Establishment; and that this deterioration 
would be felt not least in that denomination of which both hlr. 
Brown and Mr. Dale arc such distinguished ornaments—a 
denomination Avhich owes moi*c than it is aware of to the steady 
attraction and moderating influence of the great body which it 
protests against. But far more than effective pi’eaching or 
theological attainments, our thoughts revert to the beneficent 
pastoral agency of the Church; that agency which would be 
fatally affected by the measure of disestablishment. 

But surely, says Mr. Bro-wn, the Church, if worthy of the 
name, will survive disestablishment and disendowment too. 
Witli all the advantages it has enjoyed, with the prestige of 
centuries attached to it, surely the Independent Episcopal 
Church could trust its own vitality, nay confidently look to 
remain the first and most jwwerful branch of the Christian 
Chufeh in the land. * The Independent Episcopal Church! ’ 
The title at once suggests the woeful change Avhich wotJd have 
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been undergone. A powerful body doubtless; though more 
likely two or three- powerful bodies, each claiming to be the 
inheritor of the past, and each pressing accordingly with exag¬ 
gerated emphasis the peculiar tenets on which its pretensions 
rested. But even if (after all secessions from it) still unbroken, 
yet no longer com 2 irehensive or expansive ; no longer even in 
hope, or effort, or possibility national; and this precisely be¬ 
cause it would be ‘ indc 2 )cndent,’ because it would be deprived 
of the present effective and, as it seems to us, rightful, salu¬ 
tary, and sacred bond of union between diverse schools of 
tliought—the administration, namely, of a joint trust for the 
highest i)urin)scs, confeircd and watched over by the highest 
earthly jiowcr. This is a view, however, which we almost 
des 2 )air of ujaking our Nonconformist opj)onents understand. 
They, too, like ourselves (we doubt not), can re 2 )cat and 
admire tlie famous maxim ; ‘ In certis veritas ; in (Inbiis lihertas ; 

' in omnibus raritas.' But with them it is a truth which must 
be shar^dy defined and stendy lield; a liberty which must 
submit to run in some sectarian channel; a cliarity which is 
never at case Avhilc retaining on its feet the dust of a brother’s 
errors. 


The temper of the rival system.^ has been lately exemplified 
on a lai'f^er scale in the recent histoiy of the Education liill, 
whicJi Avc refer to here as slunving very strikingly Llie natural 
tendency of the priucijdcs whieli avc <5ouli’ast. Fur many 
years past, as everyone knoAvs, the Avork of cdiicatliig the 
children ul’ ilic poor in England has hceii ^no^fc zealously and 
effectively promoted by the jiarochial clergy, in spite of’ a cost 
often beyond their means, and Avith a self-denial Avhich bore to 
sec the fruits of their labours reaped largely on Sundays by the 
IMssenthig minister. Moav Avby avus this? Not because a 
('hurchman is necessarily a better or less bigoted man than a 
Nonconformist; but because the ]>arisli clergyman^ hoAvever 
dee])ly (and it may be unduly) attached to fixed doctrines and 
])rescnbed formularies, still knoAvs and feels that the theory of 
his position is to Avork for the benefit of' all, and is constrained 
in direct proportion to his conscientiousness so to do. 

Snell being the existing state of things, Avlien Government 
brought in the Education Bill of last Session, how was that 
Bill met on either side? We have seldom seen a more apt 
illustration of the case of the tAvo mothers in Solomon’s judg¬ 
ment. Mi\ Arnold is not too severe in the remarks he makes 


on the parliamentary champions of the party. We share his 
hope, hoAvever, and his belief, that they Avevc not really the 
representatives of the bodies foi^ whom they claimed to speak. 
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And while we are sure that the country in general has not 
been slow to judge of either tree by its fruits, as has been 
shown indeed in the recent elections of School Boards, we trust 
that many among the Nonconformists in particular will be led 
to reconsider their position, and to reflect whether, after all, a 
National Church is so unchristian an institution, and dissent 
from it so sacred a duty, as they have long been taught to 
think. 

II. But it is time before we conclude to cast a glance on 
that other portion of the subject which Mr. Arnold has handled 
—the doctrinal causes which have led to secession from the 
I'higlish Church. It is by St. Pavil’s authority chiefly that 
dissidents would seek to justify their position; and iu the case 
of both Calvinists and Solifidians, principally on the ground of 
certain passages in the Bpistle to the Homans. This Epistle, 
more than any other part of Scripture, has been made the 
stronghold of j)eculiar dogmatical systems, often in disregard, 
not to say contradiction, of otlier parts of Holy Writ equally 
claiming deferential acceptance. It has occupied the attention 
of controversialists quite disproportionately to its intrinsic 
importance, great as that importance is. M. Henan aptly 
I'eniarks that dogmatic theology was born on the day when this 
letter Avas despatched from the port of Cenchrcie to the rising 
Christian community at Home. 

Noav Avithout entering on theological discussions, Avhich avc 
Avish to avoid, Ave are im))elled to challenge the undue suj)re- 
macy accorded to this Epistle over all others Avhich St. Paul has 
written, and indeed over all the doctrinal writings of the rest of 
the Apostles. If we arc to claim for some one of the Pauline 
Epistles a pre-eminence over all besides on the ground of the 
wider cxjAerienco and the inaturer wisdom which suggested it, 
such prc-cmiuencc assuredly cannot be adjudged to this one in 
particular. Doubtless such a superiority is claimed for it, not 
Avithout reason, over those that arc of earlier date; but by 
parity of reasoning it must give place itself to those Avhich 
Averc Avritten three or four years later, during his imprisonment 
at Home. And, indeed, it is impossible to doubt that, granting 
the compatibility of inspiration with mental growth and pro¬ 
gress in wisdom, the period Avhich Avitnessed his confinement at 
Cmsarea, his voyage to Home, his residence in the great city, 
and his intercourse during all that time Avith Western Gentiles 
of all classes, could have failed to enlai’ge the Apostle’s sphere 
of thought, and to teach him to grasp more freely and more 
comprehensively the central princijiles of the Gospel Avhich he 
delivered « 
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But still it may be said that the Epistle to the Bomaus, more 
than any other, is a systematic and exhaustive treatise. In one 
sense, doubtless, so it is. But if by this be meant (as even 
Mr. Arnold seems to think) that it contains an exposition of the 
Gospel addressed specifically both to Jcav and to Gentile, the 
assertion seems to us to be directly contrary to fact. The 
Roman Christians to whom St. Paul was writing were essen¬ 
tially Judaic in their conceptions, and to them alone he ad¬ 
dresses himself. They had reached Christianity as Jewish 
proselytes through the medium of Judaism, and all their ideas 
of it were tinged Avith this local colour. Knowing this, and 
intensely alive to the importance of a Church placed at the 
very centre of world-'wido influence, and exposed to the narrow 
and mischievous erroi's which everywhere he so earnestly com¬ 
bated, the Apostle sets himself ■with all the energy of his 
powerful mind to expound the doctrines of Christianity. Yet 
this he docs with a care so delicate not to offend the prejudices 
of his readers, and with an understanding so thorough of those 
jn’cjudlces, as almost to amount to a sym])athy with them. 
Such a treatise, however elaborate, cannot be represented as 
being c(pially addressed to those to whom such prejudices arc 
almost unintelligible. And it is because we are now expected 
by religionists to read the E])istle under a belief in our need 
of the same arguments as the Romans, that we get into so 
helpless a state of mind in reading it. Can anyone seriously 
think that St. Paul would have written in the same strain to a 
Church comi)osed of thoughtful Gentile Romans—men, we 
will not say like Seneca and Gallio, but even like Julius the 
centurion ? Even to Seneca and sucdi as him, whether in the 
character of converts or of inquirers, who can doidit but that 
Paul would have known how to state his message ])owcrfully 
and persuasively ? We have no such specimens of his teaching 
preserved to us, or at least only short and imperfect summaries 
of such in the Book of Acts, Biit assuredly we have an 
apjn-oxiraation to it in the E])istles to the Colossians, and the 
Ephesians (so called), and again to the Philippians, rather than 
in that to the .Judaising Romans. Here then, rather than in 
the latter, we are to look for the fundamental principles of his 
teaching ‘ ray Gospel ’ as he called it elsewhere, * that Gospel 
‘ which I preach among the Gentiles.’ Even here we must guard 
in some degree against a factitious attitude of mind, producing 
distorted impressions. We must remember that we read as by¬ 
standers (so to speak), not as direct recipients—not as those for 
whom the words were specially intended, and to whom they 
were immediately addressed. It is this canon of criticism, long 
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neglected under a false conception of the nature of inspired 
writings, which is now giving such freshness and force to the 
revived study of the Bible; and in the application of which 
(hazardous often, we grant, and tending to rationalism) we 
need divines to guide us endowed with great qualities spiritual 
and intellectual also. 

Mr. Arnold deserves our thanks for having in so large a 
measure drawn out the true ideal of St. Paul from their acci¬ 
dental surroundings, and sho^vn how unlike is his theology to the 
favourite systems of Puritanism—systems which often arise in 
fact from distorted reproductions in a modern form of notions 
which the Apostle shared just so far as to seek to bend them in 
the direction of Christianity. Our author is severely assailed 
by his critics for adopting this view of' the matter. * We Avere 
‘ told just now (they say) by Mr. Arnold that the Boman 
‘ Christians judaised ; now he Avould have us believe that the 
* Apostle judaises himself.’ Well, who can deny that he does 
so, unless we contradict his OAvn assertion: ‘To the Jews I 
‘ became a Jew that I might gain the Jews ’? 

Mr. Arnold analyses the Epistle to the Homans, dividing it 
into Avhat he calls primary, subprimary, and secondary parts 
(]). 151). Fortified ourselves by the teaching of the three great 
(ientile Epistles (to which Ave add also those totheThessalonians), 
Ave see every reason to confirm his conclusions in this respect; 
Ave think too that he has truthfully and strikingly described the 
leading characteristics of St.l*aul’s mind, as being an enthusiastic 
longing after righteousness and an overwhelming sense of his 
natural inability to attain to it. But avIicu avc pass Avith him 
‘ from the sphere of morals into the sphere of religion ’ (p, 112 ), 
Mr. Arnold must pardon us for saying that, in spite of much 
even here Avhich is beautiful and true in his essay, avc are 
deeply dissatisfied Avith his exhibition of Pauline doctrine. We 
cannot accept his conception of faith as at all sufficient 
(p. 130, &c.) ; wc demur to his merely mystical vieAV of resur¬ 
rection (p. 146) ; and Avhen he tells us that ‘ science cannot 
‘ folloAv theologians into the transcendental distinctions they 
‘ make between Jesus and Socrates ’ (p. 138), we can only say 
that such science has little in common Avith Christianity. These 
theological questions, however, are not for us to deal with; 
and Ave merely notice them noAV as points in Avhich we think 
Mr. Arnold’s book deserves the blame it has met Avith ; points 
in Avhich he has either gone too far as an analytical critic, 
or not far enough as a Christian teacher. 

And noAv briefly, in conclusion, let us say that, notwithstand¬ 
ing all discouragements, Ave cherish the hope of a time ap- 
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preaching when Churchmen and Orthodox Dissenters shall 
coalesce on the basis of a simpler doctrinal system and a broader 
ecclesiastical constitution; leaving inevitable differences in 
these matters to be badges, if need be, not of sects but of 
schools. We arc thankful to see so many proofs of the possi¬ 
bility t»f such a fusion in the expanding ^iews and growing 
charity of botli parties; and if these are more observable on 
the side of the Church than on that of the separatists, thus 
much is certainly due from those by whom the wrongs have 
l}cen chiefly committed, and by wlioni the exclusive rights are 
still enjoyed. We Avill not venture to suggest more definitely 
the measures by which the desired consolidation might be 
effected; but iu truth it is not so much j^ractical suggestions 
which are needed now, as an increase of tlie wish on botli sides 
to reach the desii’able end. ‘ Our main business ’ (as Mi\ 
Arnold well remarks else^vhere) ^ is not so much to work aw'ay 
‘ at certain crude reforms, of which wc have already sketched 
the scheme in our own mind, as to create a frame of mind out 
‘ of which really fruitful reforms may Avith time grow^ (Cul¬ 
ture and Anarchy, p. 253). On the part of the Church, 
however, some of these reforms are more and more generally 
felt to be necessary ; and if effected, Avould assuredly do much 
in opening the Avay to reconciliation and union. Limits doubt¬ 
less there must be, after all, to any possible combination betAvccii 
conscientious men earnestly persuaded of the intrinsic import¬ 
ance of their respecth'C tenets. But even at the point where 
fusion is no longer possible, federal union may be carried 
further still. And, certain as it seems to he that modern 
tliought will tak(j more and more the direction in too many 
cases of departure from Christian faith, it behoves all who have 
the same sacred cause at heart to unite in defending the truths 
Avhich they hold most precious, and in maintaining for-the 
country that national profession of Christianity which they 
believe to be in all thinsrs essential to its welfare. 
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Art. Y.— The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, in¬ 
cluding various Additional Pieces from MS. and other sources. 
The Text carefully Revised, with Notes and a Memoir. By 
Wjt.liam Michael Rossetti. 2 vols. London; 1870. 


^jiAT a new and carefully-revised edition of Shelley’s works 
was needed has long been admitted, and even insisted on, 
by the students and critics of his poetry. In all existing edi¬ 
tions the text, it is well known, had numerous inaccuracies 
and corruptions, some of which seriously affect both the metre 
and the sense. The late Professor Craik, in notieing Mrs. 
Hhelley’s four-volume edition of her husband’s poems, gives 
from the first volume alone a long list of errata affecting a 
number of lines in several of Shelley’s most exquisite pieces. 
Some of these, sucli as ‘ the blue Aegean girls ’ instead of 
* the blue Aegean girds,’ are obvious misprints corrected in 
subsequent issues. But the majority of corrupt passages— 
some, it is true, involving nice points of criticism—reappear in 
the one-volume editions, and have continued to disfigure the 
text. Supposing the number of errors in the three other 
volumes of Mrs. Shelley’s edition to be no greater than those 
pointed out in the first, there Avould still be in Shelley’s poems 
upwards of a hundred lines and passages requiring critical 
revision. But recent discussions on the subject show that the 
actual difficulties of the text are both more numerous and more 
important than earlier critics had supposed them to be. Mr. Swin¬ 
burne, who has taken an active part in these discussions, hardly 
exaggerates Avhen he says, ‘ It i's seldom that the work of a 
‘ scholiast is so soon wanted as in Shelley’s case it has been. 
‘ His text is still a matter of debate and comment, as though 
‘ he were a classic newly unearthed. Certain 2 )assagcs begin to 
‘ be famous as crucial subjects for emendation, and the master 
‘ singer of our modem poets shares with his own masters and 
‘ models the least enviable proof of fame—-that given by corruj)! 
‘ readings and diverse commentaries.’ 

It was his intimate knowledge of these imperfections that 
led Mr. Rossetti to undertake the task of editing Shelley’s 
poetical works, and in executing this task he has directed his 
attention mainly to the text. The new edition contains, it is 
true, a number of early poems and fragments not previously 
included in the collected Avorks, Avith some that have never yet 
been printed. Many of these are of indifferent merit, but they 
are all of some interest and value, as helping to illustrate the 
growth and development of Shelley’s poetical genius. There 
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is also prefixed to the first volume a memoir by the editor 
which condenses the known facts of Shelley’s life into a clear 
and readable narrative, and deals with the disputed points of his 
history in a spirit of candour and impartiality. But the most 
important feature of the new edition is the careful revision of 
the text, on wliich a good deal of minute critical labour has 
evidently been expended. The editor has done his best to 
recover and turn to account the materials still available for the 
correction of Shelley’s text. These, it must be confessed, are 
not very abundant, or of much authority. The manuscripts 
of the more important poems are not known to exist, and in 
these cases the first printed editions—especially those published 
under Shelley’s own eye—are the only sources available for 
critical comparison and revision. These have supplied a few 
improved readings, and removed some of the more obvious cor¬ 
ruptions of later texts. But the most critical use of first edi¬ 
tions leaves the great mass of difficidt passages untouched, and 
for the correction of these Mr. Rossetti has had to fall back on 
conjectural emendation. It is, perhaps, useless to expect any¬ 
thing like general agreement in relation to this most difficult 
part of an editor’s work, and wo certainly cannot accept many 
of Mr. Rossetti’s suggested corrections. Still, some of his 
readings arc happy, and in wielding the two-edged weapon 
of critical conjecture, he displays in the main both caution and 
skill. His work is, indeed, marked throughout, not only by 
intelligence, but by unflagging zeal and enthusiasm in the 
execution of his chosen task. As a natural result, we have in 
the volumes before us a completer collection and more accu¬ 
rate text of Shelley’s poetical works than has hitherto been 
given to the world. 

It is a curious psychological problem how it is that among.st 
modern poets Shelley should be distinguished by his compara¬ 
tive neglect of minute verbal accuracy ; how it comes to pass 
that the text even of poems which he himself carefully revised 
should be so extremely imperfect. Mi’. Rossetti’s solution of 
this problem, while true as far as it goes, aj)pcars to us hardly 
satisfactory or sufficient. Strictly speaking, indeed, it can 
scarcely be called an explanation at all, being little more than 
a detailed and elaborate statement of the fact;— 

‘ If we inquii-e why Shelley has suffered so much in the printed fonn 
of his poems, we shall find that the responsibility rests upon three 
defendants—Shelley himself, Casualty, and Mrs. Shelley. Shelley was 
essentially careless as a writer. Spite of his classical education and 
tastes, and his cultivated perceptions of many kinds, he w'as at all times 
capable of committing, and incapable of avoiding, slips of grammar and 
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syntax—slips which may, indeed, be called small, but which are not 
ti^e less gross—and other oversights, such as rhymes left unsupplied, 
or nullified by writing the wrong word.’ 

The two last sources of inaccuracy mentioned by Mr. Ros¬ 
setti may, however, be dismissed, as they can only affect poems 
not revised on their first appearance by Shelley himself. And 
some of the greatest difficulties in sense, construction, and 
metre occur in the longer poems, such as ‘ The Revolt of Islam,’ 
corrected in proof by Shelley’s own hand. The problem is, 
how it happens that in these poems there arc grammatical laxi¬ 
ties and metrical oversights, which arc not only stumbling- 
blocks to readers of ordinary cultivation, but the despair <»f 
acute and accomplished verbal critics. Mr. Rossetti, as we 
have seen, does little more than emphasise the fact that Shelley 
was in the habit of making such slips, and j)erhaps it is difficult 
to get much beyond this in the Avay of definite explanation. 
Still, it seems desirable to offer, if possible, some rational 
account of so curious a feature of Shelley’s writing. An 
attempt to throw some light upon it may at least be made. 

This uncritical negligence, the want of minute accuracy in the 
details of his verse, seems to us intimately connected with the 
whole character of Shelley’s mind, and especially with the lyrical 
sweep and intensity of his poetical genius. lie had an intellect 
of the rarest delicacy and analytical strength, that intuitively 
perceived the most remote analogies, and discriminated with' 
spontaneous precision the finest shades of sensibility, the 
subtilest differences of perception and emotion. He possessed 
a swift soaring and prolific imagination that clothed every 
thought and feeling with imagery in the moment of its birth, 
and instinctively read the spii’itual meanings of material 
symbols. His fineness of sense Avas so exquisite that eye and 
ear and touch became, as it were, organs and inlets not merely 
of sensitive apprehension, but of intellectual beauty and ideal 
truth. Every nerve in his slight but vigorous frame seemed 
to vibrate in unison Avith the deeper life of nature in the Avorld 
around him, and, like the Avandering harp, he Avas sAvept to 
music by every breath of material beauty, every gust of poetical 
emotion. Above all, he had a strength of intellectual passion 
and a depth of ideal sympathy that in moments of excitement 
fused all the poAvers of Ins mind into a continuous stream of 
creative energy, and gave the stamp of something like inspira¬ 
tion to all the higher productions of his muse. His very method 
of composition reflects these characteristics of his mind. He 
seems to have been urged by a sort of irresistible impulse to 
write, and displayed a vehement and passionate absorption in the 
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work that recalls the old traditions of poetical frenzy and divine 
possession. His conceptions crowded so thickly upon him, 
were embodied in such exquisite verbal forms, and so enriched 
by illustrations flashed from remote and multiplied centres of 
association, that while the fever lasted his whole nature was 
carried impetuously forward on a full tide of mingled music 
and imagery. From this exuberance of poetical power some 
of his critics have reproached him with accumulating image 
upon image without pausing to select, discriminate, or contrast 
them. And it is no doubt true that there are passages in which 
metaphors and similes are heaped on each other in almost daz¬ 
zling profusion. But even in his most opulent and ornate 
descriptions there is hardly a trace of conscious labour or de¬ 
liberate effort. In his higher work the brilliant diction and 
splendid imagery glow with kindled emotion, and are wrought 
iuto the very substance of the poem by the sustained vehemence 
and raj)turc of his impassioned verse. Many of his most ex¬ 
quisite pieces were in this way produced almost at a sitting— 
nt a single heat, as it were—and some of his longest poems, 
such as ‘ The Revolt of Islam ’ and ‘ The Cenci,’ were com¬ 
pleted ill a few months. Once engrossed with a great poetical 
conception, all his jiowers were kindled to a pitch of the highest 
intensity, and amidst the crowding realities of imagination the 
whole world of sense grew jiale and dim, and everything around 
became for the time unsubstantial as a dream. 

This power of complete and passionate ab.sorption in an ideal 
world of his own had marked Shelley from his earliest years. 
T'he stories told of his boyhood and youth strikingly illustrate 
this feature of liis character. His relative and early companion, 
Medwin, tells u.s, for example, that at Sion House, Brentford, 
where they were at school together, Shelley was habitually 
given to waking dreams, from which he was with great diffi¬ 
culty aroused, and that when he did awake ‘his eyes flashed, 
‘ liis lips quivered, his voice was tremulous with emotion, a 
‘ sort of ecstasy came over him, and he talked more like a spirit 
‘ or an angel than a human being.’ And the curious account 
given by Hogg, of the way in which during their walks to¬ 
gether round Oxford, he would pause at any Avayside pond or 
pool, set little paper vessels afloat, and, taking no note of time, 
watch with exquisite enjoyment the fortunes of his tiny fleet, 
brings into strong relief the same habit of mind. Shelley him¬ 
self, however, gives the most vivid picture of this abstracted 
mood in the description of the poet by one of the spirits in 
‘ Prometheus ’:— 
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‘ He will watch from dawn to gloom 
The lake-reflected sim illume 
The yellow bees in the ivy-bloom, 

Nor heed nor see what things they be; 

But from these create he can 
Forms more real than living man, 

Nurslings of immortality! ’ 

Shelley’s ‘nurslings of immortality’ were produced in such 
seasons of wrapt and exulting vision, and they bear in every 
part authentic and indelible marks of their origin. The verbal 
obscurities and metrical defects that have given his critics so 
much trouble are amongst these marks. The thoughts and 
feelings and images that crowded upon him he was in the habit 
of committing to paper with the utmost rapidity, and so that 
the expression was clear and rhythmical enough to he for the 
moment a kind of musical transcript of what was passing in his 
own mind, he was satisfied. He could not pause to elaborate 
the niceties of diction while new and stimulating thoughts, 
fresh and more brilliant images, were every moment j)ressing 
for utterance. If any difficulty as to word or plu’ase arose, 
instead of staying to remove it, he left a blank and passed on 
to embody the fresh visions of ethereal beauty that filled the 
inward eye before they again faded into the obscurity out of 
which they had so swiftly arisen. Or he would sometimes give 
within brackets tentative or alternative expressions, to be after¬ 
wards examined and decided on more at leisure. When he re¬ 
turned to revise and complete the unfinished or fragmentary 
piece, his mind evidently kindled afresh into something like its 
first ardo^ir, and the work was matured under conditions of 
poetical excitement similar to those that accompanied its birth. 
And once fairly finished he busied himself to get the new crea¬ 
tion of his brain printed as soon as possible. His eagerness to 
publish and the reason he gives for it are highly interesting 
and characteristic. ‘ If you ask me,’ he says, writing to his 
friend Trelawney, ‘ why I publish what few or none will care 
‘ to read, it is that the spirits I have raised haunt me until 
‘ they are sent to the devil of a printer. All authors are 
‘ anxious to breech their bantlings.’ The real reason was, of 
course, that his mind being full of new conceptions he wanted 
to be free for fresh creative efforts. In this way, having once 
published a poem, he considered himself to have done with it, 
and rarely attempted afterwards anything in the shape of 
critical revision. Nor in the first printing did he make any 
important alterations or correct the press with any great care. 
Some of his poems, it is true, sent from Italy in manuscript. 
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were carried through the press by friends in England^ but this 
was probably rather an advantage in the wfiy of accuracy than 
otherwise. Hunt, Peacock, and Gisborne would probably be 
more careful readers of proofs than Shelley. At least, ^ The 
‘ Revolt of Islam/ published under his own eye, contains perhaps 
more verbal and metrical difficulties than any other of his 
poems. 

Not that Shelley was careless as to expression, or at all 
wanting in critical power. On the contrary, he had the finest 
instinct for language, which he had early cultivated so as to 
acquire a wonderful mastery over the more vivid, ideal, and 
expressive elements of poetical diction. Rut for this, indeed, 
witli his ra])id habit of composition, eagerness to ])rint, and 
neglect of all after revision, the verJ)al difficulties of his poems 
w^oukl be far more serious than they are. Again, his prose 
writings show that he possessed a critical faculty of the j’arcst 
doli(?acy and penetration, a power of philosophical analysis of 
the keenest edge and finest Icinpor. Rut the ]>crsisteiit exor¬ 
cise of this faculty upon his own ])oetry would have required 
an amount of deliberation and delay, a t’oolness ol’ temperament, 
a power of standing aloof from his own work and regartling it 
in a ]>uvcly objective jjoint ol‘ vi(‘W wholly foreign to Shelley’s 
nature. In seavsoiis of inspiration he concentrated his wdiolc 
soul on the Avork iu hand, Avroiight strcnutmsly to invest lils 
poetical conceptions Avitli ‘the light of language/ and present 
them to the Avorld in the most perfect fonn, and having done 
so he deliberately IciV them to tlieir fate, have uccni)ic(l 
himself afterwards in louehing aiul retouching the finished 
AVork Avould liavc been iu his vicAV a Avastc of lime. Such 
careful and minute critical revision could in any case only be 
undertaken iu intervals ui* leisure as a reaction and relicl* from 
creative effort. Jiiit Shelley Avas ahvnys i>rodu(ang; the com¬ 
pletion of one poetical AVork l)cing almost iuvarialdy folloAvcd 
by the commencement of another. Jn the prclacc to ‘ The 
‘Revolt of Islam,’ a poem half as long as the ‘ vEneid,’ lie 
oilers what may be regarded as an explanation and defence of 
his ])roccdurc in this respect:— 


‘ The poem iioav presented to tlu! public occnitic-d liUlo more tlian 
six moiitlis in the comjjosition. That ])crio(l has })eon duvoteil to the 
task with unremittiiig ardour and enthusiasm. 1 have exercised a 
Avatcldhl and earnest criticism on my AVork as It grcAv under iny hands. 
I Avould willingly have sent it Jbrtli to the Avorld Avitli that j)eribctioii 
Avhicli long labour and revision is siiid to bestow. But 1 IbuJid that if 
I should gain something in exactness by this method, I might lose irmch 
of the newness and energy of imagery and langiuigo as it /loAvcd fz'csh 
from my mind.’ 
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Shelley’s longer poems rarefy therefore display that perfect 
evenness of verbal and metrical finish which we find in later 
writers, and most of all in Tennyson. It must be remembered, 
however, that Tennyson has spent upwards of forty years in 
elaborating with consummate art a body of poetry hardly 
greater in amount than Shelley produced in seven. Neverthe- 
less, in his best work Shelley is superior to Tennyson, not only 
in substance, but in form. His finest ])as8ages have a witchery 
of aiirial music, an exquisitencss of ideal beauty, and a white 
intensity of spiritual j)assion which Tennyson never reaches. 
But the very qualities of mind and heart out of which these 
perfections spring carry Avith them the. conditions of relative 
iinpcrfection in the minor details of his work. The lyrical 
depth and impetuosity of feeling Avhich carries Shelley on, and 
gives such freedom and grace to the poetical movement of his 
kindled thought, is unfavourable to perfect smoothness and 
accuracy in the mechanical details of his A'crse. lie Avas often, 
in fact, too completely absorbed in the glorious substance of his 
j)OCtry to give any minute attention to subordinate j)oints of 
form. Thus, although from native fineness of ear his lines arc 
never unrhythmical, the rhyme is often defective, and some¬ 
times the metre as Avell. And Avhile his thought, even in its 
most subtle refinements, is ahvays lucid, the expression, from 
haste or extreme condensation, is sometimes far from being 
clear. 

But there arc other features of Shelley’s ])oetry besides its 
occasional metiical defects and A'ci'bal obscurities that are evi¬ 
dently due to the same cause—spring naturally from his lyrical 
mood of mind and rapid manner of writing. Amongst these 
may be ranked his habit of repeating sometimes over and over 
again the same epithets, phrases, and images, and he often does 
tins even Avith the rarer and more noticeable Avords and phrases, 
’fhis constant repetition of favourite epithets and illustrations, 
not only in diffei'eut poems, but often in the same poem, is in 
marked contrast to the scrupulous exactness of more recent 
])Octs in this respect. If Tennyson, for example, uses a strildug 
or unusual epithet, he is sure to do so very sparingly, and Ave 
might predict Avith somethiug like certainty that it Avould not 
occur again, at least in the same poem. But Shelley has 
hardly a trace of tliis artistic fastidiousness and reserve. Eai*ly 
in the first canto of ‘ The Revolt of Islam,’ for example, Shelley 
uses the epithet marmoreal in a passage that, hurriedly read, 
might suggest its reference to the sea, but Avhere the context 
shoAvs that it is metaphorically employed in a more familiar and 
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intelligible way to the unveiled bosom of the fair shape sittin 
on the sand: — 


nr 




‘ Then oii the sands the Woman sate again, 

And wept and clasped her hands, and all between 

lieu owed the unintelligible strain 

Of her melodious voice and eloquent mien ; 

And she unveiled her bosom, and the green 

And glancing shadows of the sea did play 

O’er its marmoreal depth :—one moment soon, 

l^^or ere the next, the Serpent did obey 

Her voice, and, coiled in rest, in her embrace it lay.’ 

A lew stanzas further on, in the same canto, the epithet occurs 
again, and is applied, as Homer and Virgil apply it, to the sea. 
Speaking of the spirit-temple which lifts its vast dome beyond 
‘ nature s remotest reign,’ he says :— 

* ’Twas likest Heaven, ere yet day’s purple slroam 
lOlihs o’er the western Ibrcst, ^vliile the gleam 

()f the unrisoii moon among the clouds 
Is gathering—when with many a golden beam 
'I'lie thronging constellations rusli iu crowds, 
leaving with lire the sky and the marmovad floods.’ 

The epithet is noteworthy in several respects. In tlic first 
place, although marntorenn occurs in older glossaries, marmoreal 
seems to be a coinage of Shelley’s own. At least it is unknown 
to our standard English lcxicogra])hcrs, and wc remember no 
instance of its use by previous writers. In the second ])lace, 
though a classical ci>ithct, it does not seem to be used by 
Slielley iu the classical meaning of bj’iglit, shining, smooth, and 
brilliant. It is rather employed to describe an element or 
substance of lucid purity and depth with a faintly variegated 
surface, in much the same way as the term marble itself is ap¬ 
plied by Milton and Shakspeare to the sky. Shelley himself, 
indeed, interprets his own use of the term as applied to Avatery 
expanses, Avhen, in a later poem, he speaks of ^ the liquid 
^ marble of the windless lake.’ The beautiful phrase, ^ liquid 
‘ marble,’ is Hen Jonsorfs, only it is ai)plicd by him to poesy iu 
one of the finest passages of his more serious verse : — 

* She can so mould lioine and her moiinmcntH 
AVithin the liquid marble of her lines, 

That they shall stand fresh and miraculotis. 

Even when they mix Avith innovating dust.’ 

But the point to be noticed is, that, although tlius rare and 
striking, the word is used by Shelley twice within the compass 
of a few stanzas. In the same canto, another epithet, employed 
in an unusual, if not an ambiguous, sense, occurs more than 
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once. This epithet is breathless, applied to the sky and to the 
sea in a way tliat makes it doubtful whether it is used in its 
literal sense, to denote the perfect calm, the unruffled state of 
the elements when not a breeze or a ripple is stirring; or 
whether it is applied figuratively to express the expectant hush, 
the eager rapturous silence, when the vei'y breath is held for 
admiration and delight, and all the powers of mind and body 
are stilled by an overmastering emotion into a state of ecstatic 
trance. The epithet may have been derived from the fine 
description of tlie hushed moonlit night at the end of the eighth 
book of the ‘ Iliad;’ for although the Homeric epithet, applied 
also by Euripides to the sea, is hrcezcless rather than breathless, 
it might be fairly enough translated by the latter word. Or 
it may have been originally suggested by a passage in Words¬ 
worth, of whose early writings Shelley was an appreciative 


reader. The poet is describing the address of an Indian chief 


to the assembled tribes 


‘ In open circle seated round, and liiislu'd 
As tlie nebrcathhvj air, wlicii not a leaf 
Stirs ill llic mighty woods.’ 

Here the precise meaning of the epithet if; perfectly clear. 
Shelley, however, uses the analogous but more intense and 
eager term breathless, both more frequently and with greater 
latitude of meaning than AVord.sivorth’s calm and critical nature' 
would allow him to do. The following instances illustrate his 
use of this epithet, and they all occur Avithiu a comparatively 
fcAv stanzas of each other :— 

‘ For T WHS ciilm Arliilu tuinpe.st siiook the sky: 

I»ut Avheii the Oeentliiess heavens in beauty smiled, 

I wept, sweet lear.s, yet too tumultuously 

For peace, and clasped my hands alolt in ee.stas}'.’ 

‘ The spirit Avhom I loved in solitude 
Sustained his child: the tcinpcst-shakcn Avood, 

^.riie waves, tlie fountains, and the hush of night — 

These Avere hi,s voice, and Avell I understood 

llis smile divine, A\dicn the calm sen Avaa bright 

With silent stars, and Heaven Avas breathless Avith delight.’ 

‘ And noAv, to me 

The moonlight jiiakiug pale the blooming weeds. 

The bi’ight stars shining in the breathless sea, 

Interpreted those scrolls of mortal misery.’ 

There is perhaps no real ambiguity in any of these instances, 
the use of the term in the second case being figurative, and, in 
the other tAvo, mainly literal, expressive of perfect outAvai’d 
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calm, undisturbed l3y breath or breeze. But even in these 
cases, whore the term seems literally applied, thcro is probably 
the double reference so common in Shelley’s poetry; the sug¬ 
gested subtle interfusion of human and natural influences, the 
blending in their higher moods of individual and general life, 
the instinctive sympathy, if not the momentary identification, 
of the soul of man with the soul of the universe. This kind of 
vital action and reaction comes out more fully in the following 
instances of tlie same image taken from some of the minor 
poems. The first refers to a poet walking at sunset with tlie 
lady of his love :— 

‘ None may know 

The sweetness of the joy which nuulc his breath 
Fatly like the trances of the summer (tir.' 

Ill ‘Rosalind and Helen,’ there is another description of a 
similar scene:— 


‘ And when the evening star eaino forth 
AI)ove the e.nrvc of tlie now hont moon, 
And light and sound chhi'd from iho earth, 
Like till! tide of the fidl and weary sea 
To the depths of its own traui|uillity, 

Our natures to its <iwn repose 

Did the earth’s breathless sleep attune.’ 


And in the ‘Lines ivritten among the Lngancan Hills,’ivo 
have, referriufr to the murmur of loaves kissed by odorous 
Avinds:— 


‘ While each breathless interval 
In tluiir whis])eriuga musical 
The inaj)ircd soul .sup])lic.s 
With ils own deep niolodies.’ 


Other favourite epithets, constantly used by Shelley to 
describe the same hushed moment of nature, the same rapt mood, 
of mind, are v'indless and wordless. These ecstatic intervals, 
brief trances of breathless delight, are associated in Shelley’^’s 
thought and in his poetiy ivith another physical sign of swift 
desire and eager expectation, that of parted lips. The quench¬ 
less ardour of his own mind made him indeed acutely sensitive 
to all, even the slightest, natural indications of kindled thought 
and intense feeling, and he has an unrivalled power of depicting 
these. With regard to the feature under review, that of parted 
lips, there is a passage in his letters from Rome describing the 
figures of Victory on the arch of Titus, which shows the delicacy 
of his observation and supplies a key to many brief descriptions 
of the same kind in his poetry. ‘ The figures of Victory with 
‘ unfolded wings, and each spuming back a globe with out- 
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* stretched feet, are, perhaps, more beautiful than those on either 
‘ of the others. Their lips are parted; a delicate mode of indi- 
‘ eating the fervour of their desire to arrive at the destined 
‘ resting-place, and to express the eager respiration of their 
‘ speed. Indeed, so essential to beauty were the forms expres- 

* sive of the exercise of the imagination and the affections con- 
‘ sidered by Greek artists, that no ideal figure of antiquity, not 

* destined to some representation dlreetly exclusive of such a 
‘ character, is to be found with closed lips.’ This feature of 
passion-parted lips occurs in the description of the veiled 
maiden, who reveals herself to the sleeping poet in ‘Alastor 
of the -woman on the sands watching the struggle between the 
serpent and the eagle; as well as in the account of the more 
passionate intercourse between Laon and Cythna in the ‘ Revolt 
‘ of Islam.’ It is repeated also in the ‘ Prometheus,’ and in a 
number of other poems. In many of the longer poems, indeed, 
the description occurs, not once alone, but several times, and is 
often associated with the otlier sign of supreme emotion, that 
of rapt silence or speechless ecstasy. A coiqde of examples 
will suffice to illustrate this:— 

‘ ITev dark .and deepening eyes, 

WUicli, as twin phantoms of one star that lies 
O’ei’ a dim well, move, tliongli the star reposes, 

Swam in our mute and liquid ecstsisies 
Her marble brow, and eager lips, like roses, 

"With their own fragrance pale, which sjiring hut half uncloses.’ 

‘ 1 stood beside her, but she s.aw me not— 

She looked uj)ou the sea, and skies, and earth ; 

Eapture, and love, and admiration wrought. 

A passion deeper Ihr tlian tears, or mirth. 

Or speech or gesttire, or Avhatc’er has birth 
From common joy; which, with the speechless feeling 
That led her there united, and shot forth 
Prom her far eyes, a light of deep revealing; 

All hut her dearest self from my regard concealing. 

1 Icr lips were parted, and the measured breatli 
Was noAv heard there.’ 

These passages from ‘ The Revolt of Islam ’ exemplify the 
repetition of favourite images as tvell as of umtsual epithets. 
Shelley’s poetry abounds in beautiful images and descriptions, 
derived from the reflection of objects in the depths of a quiet 
stream, or on the broader expanse of the tranquil sea. This, 
no doubt, resulted from his early habit of poring for hours over 
the margin of a shaded pool or silent lake, absorbed in the 
contemplation of aerial mountains, Avoods, and skies, in the 
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inverted woidd of beauty beloAV. The passages we have quoted 
contain no fewer than three examples of stars reflected in tlie 
sea, wliilc, in an earlier stanza of the same canto, we have a 
fourth:— 

‘ And that strange boat, like tlic moon’s shade di<l sway 
Amid reileetcd stars that in the waters lay.’ 

Further on in the poem again we have, 

‘ Around, a forest grevv 

Of poplars and dark oaks, whoso .sha<lo did cover 
The Availing stars ])rankt in the ivaters bine, 

And trembled in tho iviiid which from the morning How.’ 

TJicso examples are taken from a canto or two of a single poem. 
But all the longer poems, and many of tlie shorter ones, are 
brightened at intervals Avith A\'ave-reflected .stars, and gems and 
flowers. In Shelley’s later and more finished productions these 
elements of beauty are, however, used lioth more sparingly and 
Avith finer artistic feeling. In this jioint of vieAv it is interesting 
to compare the comparatively frequent and careless use of Avave- 
refleeted images, and especially of Avave-reflected stars, in ‘ The 
‘ Revolt of Islam,’ Avitli the exquisite employmeut of the same 
image in tho moi’e matuivd ‘ Prometheus ’:— 

• Tin* ])oint of one bright star is quivering still 
Deep in the orange light of widening morn 
Beyond tho pni'ple mountains: through a ch;ism 
Of Avind-divided mi.st the darker lake 
Keflects it; uoav it Avancs; it gleam.s again 
As the Avavos liido, and as the burning threads 
Of Avovon cloud unravel in pale air; 

’Tis lost! and through yon peaks ol'cloud-like suoav 
The ro.seate sun-light tjuivers.’ 

Nothing could bo more perfect than this. Another image 
Shelley is fond of, that of /air or dm, seems less intelligible, or 
at least less attractive on the score of intrinsic beauty and ex¬ 
pressiveness. But it occurs throughout his poems Avith 
considerable frequency both in its literal and figurative signifi¬ 
cation, and may be taken as one amongst many illustrations of 
Avhat is an undoubted feature of his mind—the fascination Avhich 
images of gloom and terror exercised over his imagination. 

We may add, as examples of striking and unusual terms 
repeated in the poems, moonstone, dmlal, nurslim/s; the tAvo 
latter occurring over and over again in many of hi,s important 
Avorks, AA'hile amongst the epithets he is fond of repeating are, 
lampless, dreadless, and printless. Of phrases repeated, ‘ mists 
‘ of sense and thought,’ and ^ a mist of sense and thought,’ are 
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found in the compass of a few lines in one of the smaller 
poems. Other favourite references are ‘ to downward gazing 
‘ flowers,’ ‘ cdtlying Avhirlpools,’ ‘ rushing torrents,’ ‘ sublunar 
‘ and intcvlunar si)aces,’ ‘ stellar and j)lanctai'y Avildernesses,’ 
* love’s folding-star,’ and ‘ the serpent of eternity.’ Shelley 
shoAvs, indeed,a strong partiality for serpent metaphors, similes, 
and allegories, the serpent being Avith him the emblem of good 
instead of evil. Very cai’ly in his ])oetical career, he had so far 
reversed the accredited symbols of truth and falsehood, guilt 
and innocence, as to make the serpent the representative of 
A'irtuc and goodness, of the higber influences and hopes of 
luirnauity. ITe is also very fond of edoud metajAhors and similes, 
and revels in descriptions of the elfeets of <doud-transmitted 
light at daAvn, sunset, moonrise, and in nu)onlighte(l midnight 
skies. 


Ilut the allusions that f)cenr most, frequently of all in 
Slielley’s ])oetry are undoubtedly those to the art and mystery 
of weaving, including the Avholo process and its results, warj), 
Avoof, and Avch. TJicse refci’enccs are indeed so numerous, so 


habitual, so Avrought into the very texture of Shelley's poetical 
thought and styhi, as almost to defy analysis and calculation. 
We may, hoAvevt'r, class together some ol‘ the more common 
allnsious. the groups being derived from actual examjdes in 
his ])oems. Wo haAC in them avovcu sunbeams, moonbeams, 
and deAvbeams, AvoA cn Avinds, Avaves, foam-Avreaths, raud)OAvs,' 


and exhalations, AVOVCU hearts, affect ions, passions, caresses, and 
murmurs, woven lights, sounds, odours, hues and flames, Avoven 
boughs, lcaA''cs, branches, tracery, and boAvers, avovcu thoughts, 
langnage, Avords, converse, hymns, and tales. We liaA C in 
addition woofs of spclI-Avoven clouds, of iulelligihlo t'u ' rht, 
of thrilling sound, Avebs of gold, Avebs of being, Avebs of in3"sti(! 
measure, bi’aidod sunbeams, braided looks of twilight, sl,ar-in- 
Avovon robes, flower, violet, and moss in-AvoAon soil, intortaiig- 
ling lines, complicated Avaves and implicated orbits. These 
cxam]Alcs arc taken for tlio most part from the longer poems, 
but similar allusions occur in most of the smaller ones, and 


there arc certain forms of natural beauty and certain kinds of 
emotional experience Avhich arc almost ahvays illustrated by 
images derived from tliis pi-olific source. Had Shelley indeed 
been the cnehaiitcr Merlin liimself, AAUth the profouudest faith 
in ‘ the charm of Avoven paces and of Avaving hands,’ he could 
not have resorted more constantly to this peculiar spell, or 
have given it a more prominent j»lace in his magical verse. 
His Avholc jAoctry is in fact coA'ered Avith a fine net-work or 
Aveb of figurative allusions to AA-cavIng. No doubt this lavish 
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use of a special kind of imagery has a direct relation to 
chai’acteristic elements of Shelley’s own tlionght. It reflects 
the subtle but profound and unceasing interpenetration of all 
physical and psychical influences which we have already 
noticed as a feature ol’ his poetry, and Avhich constitutes, indeed, 
one of tlie most vital articles of Shelley’s philosophical creed. 
In his view, the universe at large is instinct Avith thought and 
emotion, while, on the other hand, the human soul is filled in 
turn Avith light and colours, fragrance and music, sea and sky, 
and experiences alternately the changes of vernal beauty and 
AA’Intry desolation. I'hc activities of each—supported by the 
vital spirit of nature, ihc ever-living soul of love—pass into 
the other, and Aveave the mystic AV(!l> which mortals in their 
pathetic ignorance call hope and fear, life and death, time and 
eternity. This A'iew. reflected from innumerable side-lights of 
iinag(!ry and allusion, underlies the more scirious and thoughtful 
liassag(!,s of Shelley's ])()etry, and «ieeasionally finds exju'cssion 
in more direct terms, as in the last stanza but one of the 
‘ Adonais,’ and In a striking passage toAv.ards the close of the 
‘ Ijines written! amonw the J'hicaneau 1! ills.’ Hut Avhile the kind 
of iuKigoiy tlius rc1i(icts Avluit is deepest in Shelley’s jioctjy, it 
is still :l defect of jiri, or iit least of erilieal watchfulness on 
Ills tu repeat again and again the same linage in almost 

the same Avords. ^Mthout pausing to illustrate this in extended 
detail, wc may give a single cxamjdc from tin’s first volume of 
poems Slielhy ever ])ublished, the thin duodecimo eontaiiiing 
tlie ' Alastor' and a lew smaller pieces. In the com[)arativcly 
few ]j.igcs of this slight volume the same image is repeated 
IhrfM'. times—and twice at least hi almost the same terms. In 
‘ Alastor,’ the first poem in the book, the folkuving description 
of tAvilight occurs:— 

‘ Twilight-, ascending slowly from the cast, 

FailwinM in duskier wreaths her braided locks 
O’er the fair front and radiant eyes of day; 

Night followed clad Avith stars.’ 

Further on, in the beautiful lines entitled ‘ A Summer-Even- 
^ ing Churchyard, Ecchlade, Gloucestershire,’ this is repeated 
as follows:— 


^ Tiio Avind has swept from the Avido atmosphere 
Each vapour that obscured the sunset’s ray; 

And pallid evening tAvines its beaming hair 
In duskier braids around the languid eyes of day.’ 

And in the last poem, ‘ The Demon of the World,’ in an appeal 
to one who had Avatched the sunset from the shore we have;—- 
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* Than nmst have marked the braided webs of gold 

That without motion hang 

Over the ainkiug sphere. 

The feathery eurtains 
That canopy the sun’s resplendent couch.’ 

We can liardly doubt that in these, as well as in the other 
instances we have noticed, Shelley himself was unconscious of 
the repetition, and if so, no stronger proof could be offered 
of the uncritical manner in which he was accustomed to regard 
even his best poems when the ins[)iration under which they 
were produced had passed away. 

There is another and perhaps still more curious feature of 
Shelley’s i)0ctry that illustrates the same want of critical 
vigilance and reflective scrutin5^ We refer to liis habit of 
unconscious plagiarism, of borrowing words, phrases, allu¬ 
sions, conceptions, and situations, from other poets without a 
Avord of acknowledgment, and evidently also without any per¬ 
ception at the moment that they are not his own. This 
singular habit has not, it seems to us, received from the critics 
the amount of notice and investigation it deserves. Almost 
the only allusion to it commonly made is the general statement 
that Shelley imitated Southey in the verse and in a fcAv details 
of ‘ Queen Mab,’ and was influenced by Milton and Words- 
Avorth in some of the reflective and descriptive passages of 
‘ Alastor.’ With regard t(j special instances of plagiarism, Mr. 
Rossetti, we believe, simply refers in general terms to one or 
tAvo of the most glaring in the ‘ Ccnci.’ T’he truth is, hoAv- 
ever, that Shelley habitually borrowed fi-om other poets, and 
phrases, images, and conceptions derived from writers of Avidely 
different schools are found scattered over his Avritings from the 
earliest to the latest. lie himself tells us that he Avas a 
diligent reader of English poetry, and even apart from such 
express testimony, his AViitings afford ample evidence of the 
fact. The careful study of his poetical style and vocabulary 
Avould alone suffice to show his acquaintance Avith the great 
poets of each period of our literary history, except perhaps the 
earliest. The indirect evidence here supplied has, however, 
been in general overlooked, and never, so far as we are aware, 
turned to anything like full account. One of his critics, in 
touching on his obligations to former AATiters, goes so far as to 
say that ‘ Shelley had not at any period of his life studied 
‘ largely our elder Avriters,’ adding tliat, ‘ at the time “ Queen 
‘ " Mab ” and “ Alastor ” were Avritten, it is improbable that 
‘ he had read any English poetry of an earlier date than that 
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‘ of the great poets of his own time.’ But ‘ Queen Mab,’ as we 
shall presently show, contains passages and forms of expres¬ 
sion plagiarised from Pope and frray and Collins, as well as from 
Milton and Shakspeare. And taking the evidence of language 
alone, it is clear, even from his earlier poems, that he was 
familiar with the great poets of the Elizabethan era—w'ith 
Spenser and Shakspeare, Jonson and Fletcher, and with the 
one great jioet who filled—and as Shelley himself says, illu- 
minecl—the interval between them and the later period of 
Dryden and Pope. His early study of Spenser is reflected 
not only in the choice of the (Spenserian stanza for his first 
considcral)lc poem, and the high terms in which he speaks of 
it, but in the u.sc of -words and grammatical forms that arc 
petmliar to Spenser. Matjr for magician, and arclnmaijc for 
arch-magician, are well-known Spenserian terms, and Shelley 
describes the dwelling of the witcli of Atlas as— 

‘ Stoi-ed with scrolls of strange device, 

The works of soran (Saturnian Ardtininge' 

Again, amongst writers within the range of Shelley’s reading, 
fflodf a.s the past tense of the verl) to glide is, we believe, pecu¬ 
liar to (Spenser, and used with some ambiguity even by him. 
We had imagined that amongst modern w'riters this form Avas 
peculiar to a single American humourist, and concluded that 
it must be the coinage of his curious brain. In describing a 
ball, Artemus AVard says he asked his partner ‘ if they should 
* glide in the mazy dance,’ adding, ‘ she sed avo should, and we 
‘ f/lodt;' But the same form occurs three or four times in ‘The 
‘ Revolt of Islam,’ and Shelley uses it in perfect good faith as 
a legitimate form of expression. AA^hilc found in Chaucer and 
CioAver, (/lode is, hoAvever, an archaism even in the ‘ Faery 
‘ Queene,’ from Avhich it must have been borroAved by Shdlley. 
Another thoroughly Spenserian AA^ord is nndight, in the sense 
of undressed, or as applied to the hair, as Shelley applies it, in 
loose locks, dishevelled. The very phrase in Avhich Shelley 
paints the rapt ecstasy of Cythna Avith countenance uplifted 
and ‘ her locks imdight,’ occurs m (Spenser’s description of 
Venus:—■ 

‘ Her golden lockes, that late in tresses bright 
Embreaded Avere for hindring of her haste, 

Noav loose about her shoulders hung undifjlit 

And Avere Avith SAveet Ambrosia all besprinckled light.’ 

There are other Elizabethan Avords and phrases used by 
Shelley, such as foison, plenty, gram, colour, swink, labour, 
egen, treen, for eyes and trees, Avhich, though not peculiar to 
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Spenser, were probably denvcd from him. The proof from 
Shelley’s language of his acquaintance with Shakspcarc is still 
stronger and more decisive. Shelley has a number of un¬ 
usual words, which if not exclusively Shakspearian, are used in 
senses peculiar to Shakspearc. In the ^ Prometheus,’ for ex¬ 
ample, in the dialogue between the two fauns, the second gives, 
as a reason for hurrying away,— 

‘ But sliould wc sUiy to R[)mk, noontide would come, 

And thwart Silenus find lus goats undrawn, 

And gi’udge to sing those wise and lovely songs 
Of tatc, and cluinco, and (Jod, and Cliaos old, 

And love, and the cliaiucd Titans’ Avoful doom.’ 

Noav, although the adjective thwart occurs in Spenser and 
Milton in the literiil scmsc of transverse, wc believe its figura¬ 
tive use to express Avhat Is morally ])crversc, a cross-grained 
crooked temper, is, amongst the Elizabethan writers, peculiar 
to Shakspeare. It is indeed used in the same sense by (lavan 
Douglas and older Scotch Avriters, a sense exactly ctpiivalent 
to the Scotch Avord thra-wn ; but Shelley undoubtedly derived 
the word from Shakspeare. Again, in tlie ‘ Epipsyeliidion,’ 
we have the folloAving passage:— 

‘ The destined stnr lias risen 
VVlucli shall descend upon a vacant prison, 

'rho walls are high, tlK^ gates are strong, iliick set 
The sentinels—but true love never yet 
AVas thus constrained; it overleaps all force; 

Like lightning, Avitli invisible A'ifjlence 
Piercing its continenis.^ 

Dr. Johnson, in noticing the. unusual meaning of the word 
continnit as that Avhich holds or contains, sixggests that tlie 
word in this sense is peculiar to Shakspeare, and althougli 
this is not tlxe case, Shakspeare often so uses it, and it must 
have been from him that Shelley derived it. Again in the 
‘ Sensitive Plant,’ after a desci’iption of the poisonous blight 
and killing vapours that liad hlasteel the beauty of the garden, 
wc have:— 

‘ I'ho Sensitive Plant, like one forhkl 
AVept, and the tears within eacli lid 
Of its folded leaves, which toirether grew 
Were changed to a blight of frozen glue.’ 

The phrase, ‘like one forbid,’ here means, like one prayed 
against, accursed, like one under a malediction, the word 
‘forbid’ in this sense being derived from Shakspeare’s use of it 
in ‘Macbeth.’ Other words used by Shelley with Shakspearian 
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meanings are speculation in the literal sense of sight, gulf in 
the sense of gaping mouth and jaws ; raving booty or prey; and 
rouse, a foaming bumper, noisy health-drinking, or convivial 
bout. The two latter, it is true, are not restricted to Shakspeare, 
but he is the author from whom Shelley most probably obtained 
them. The Miltonic words and compound epithets in Shelley 
are <iuite as numerous as the Shakspearian and more easily 
recognised. We may give as examples, quips and cranks, im- 
paradise, low-thouyhtcd, unessential, frequent in the sense of 
crowded, and distinct in the sense of adorned, decorated. One 
of the most curious of these borrowed epithets is inessential, 
Shelley in ado[)ting Milton's unessential night having changed 
it into inessential naught. The term unessential has not, as it 
seems to us, been adequately explained by any of Milton’s com¬ 
mentators. Essence was a technical term in the schools and in 


])hilosophical language for vital form, that which out of a primi¬ 
tive matter differentiates various kinds of existence, making 
each thing to be what it is. Unessential is thus formless, void 
of distinctive being, chaotic, (hiriously enough, in his first 
use of the e])ithct in ‘ (^ticcn ]Mab,’ Shelley applies it to the 
substance rather than to the form, hut in ‘ The Revolt of Islam ’ 


the plu'asc inessential naught is more correctly used to desig¬ 
nate the ]>rimitivc chaos out of which definite existences or 
forms of being arose. AVhilc Shelley’s poetical vocabidary 
thus betrays his acquaintance with the great poets of the Eliza¬ 
bethan and the succeeding age, his poetical style, especially in 
his early Avorks, shows a familiarity Avith Pope and the jioets of 
the eighteenth century. Apart from the plagiarised passages 
from Pope and Gray, the didactic and rhchn-ical parts of 
‘ Queen iSIab ’ exhibit the influence of Akenside, Collins, and 
Thomson, especially the tAvo latter. Even in ‘Alastor,’ Avhcrc 
Shelley is s(» thoroughly on his OAvn ground, and Avhere the 
higher qualities of his genius come out in such charact,eristic 
foi'ms, there arc very distinct traces of the same school. One 
mark of this influence is the ])crsouific.ation of abstractions in 
the poem in such lines as * Ruin calls his brother Death ’— 


‘ And Silence, too oiiamourcd ol'tlnit voice, 
Locks its sweet music in her rugged cell.’ 


But though Shelley Avas in this way acquainted with most 
of the greater English poets, it is abundantly clear that he 
Avent through them in a vital and impassioned rather than in a 
reflective or critical manner, lie liad devoured rather than 


studied them. In a Avord, he had read their poetry as he 
composed his OAvn, under conditions of imaginative excitement 
that enabled him rapidly to realise the substance, to assimilate 
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the leading emotional and ideal conceptions, without paying 
any separate or minute attention to details of form and phrase¬ 
ology. His own account of his poetical studies brings this 
clearly out. ‘ The poetry of ancient Greece and Rome,’ he 
says, ‘ and our own country, has been to me like external 
‘ nature, a passion and an enjoyment. I have considered 
* poetry in its most comprehensive sense, and have read the 
‘ poets, and the historians, and the metaphysicians whose 
‘ writings have been accessible to me, and have looked upon the 
‘ beautiful and majestic scenery of the earth as common sources 
‘ of those elements which it is the province of the i)oet to em- 
‘ body and combine.’ Here wc sec that the reading of ]ioetry 
was with him a passion and an enjoyment rather tliau in any 
distinctive sense a critical study or an artistic discijdinc. 
This largely helps to account for his habitual plagiarisms 
which at first sight appear almost inexplicable. While as the 
result of his passionate communion with great poets, their 
thoughts and images would become part of his intellectual life, 
he still had not studied them w'itJi sufficient care to fix their 


verbal forms consciously in his memory. But it is certain that 
in a mind like Shelley’s many of their most striking phrases, 
images, and allusions would be retained, and when suggested 
in moments of insj>irati<m amidst a crowd of kindling fancies, 
it is quite conceivable that he might adopt them at once with¬ 
out the least suspicion of their true origin. That he was not 
conscious of any definite or detailed obligations to other poets 
is abundantly clear from his owji testimony, as well as from 
the internal evidence afforded by the poems themselves. In the 
preface to ‘ The Revolt of Islam ’ he says :—‘ I do not presume 
* to enter into competition with our greatest contemporary poets. 
‘ Yet I am unwilling to tread in the footsteps of any who have 
‘ preceded me. 1 have sought to avoid the imitation of any 
‘ .st)'le of language or versification peeuliai’ t(j the original 
•“ minds of which it is the character, designing that even if what 


‘ I have produced be worthless, it should still be properly my 
‘ own.’ This frank and modest statement is perfectly just, 
and it applies substantially to all that Shelley has written. 
There never was a poet more thoroughly individual, more 
nobly independent, more completely free from the conscious 
imitation of any master or the mannerism of any school. 1 n 
relation to the great body of his poetry, the i'.nconscious i)la- 
giarisms we have referred to are mere specks on its rounded 
translucent orb of ethereal song. Like his ov/ii nightingale, 
he sings out of the fulness of a heart overcharged with intense 
and melodious feeling. And if he sometimes seems to rise in 
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company with other singers^ he is no sooner on the wing than 
he soars away to the central blue, and sings apart, filling the 
entire hemlsj^here of his thought with aerial music. The pla¬ 
giarisms are to be regarded rather as psychological curiosities 
tlian as serious blemishes in his work. In this personal point 
of view they are, however, of great interest. The marvel is, 
how it comes to pass that Shelley’s borroAving from other poets 
can be at once so frequent and direct and at the same time so 
entirely unconscious. AVhat we have already said may help 
in general to explain this, and a few special illustrations will 
complete the proof of each point. Both aspects of the psycho¬ 
logical problem attain to something like a climax, and arc 
illustrated in cxcehis, in the ^ Cenci.’ It contains perhaps the 
most numerous and flagrant plagiarisms, especially from 
Shakspearc, to be found in his poems; and in the preface he is 
careful to acknowledge having taken a single idea in one of 
the speeches from Calderon, adding cmjdiatically that it is ^the 
^ only plagiarism that 1 liave intentionally committed in the 
‘ whole piece.’ Yet tlicrc arc in the drama not only memo¬ 
rable lines, })hrases, and allusions, but j)arts of scenes and 
striking situations, taken directly from Shakspeare. It is 
difficult adequately to represent this Avithout more space than 
Avc have at (command, because the Sliakspearian element, 
though sometimes present throughout entire scenes, is so 
broken up, distributed, and Avrouglit into the very substance 
of Shelley’s own Avork as to require careful comparison and 
analysis for its full develoiiincnt. This detailed illustration is, 
however, the less necessary, as some of the more striking ])la- 
giarisins in the ‘ Ccnci ’ from ^ Othello,’ ‘ Lear,’ ^ King John,’ 
and ‘ Richard HI.’ Avcrc given some years jigo iu an interesting 
paj)cr entitled ‘ Some Notes on Othello,”’ In the ^ Gomhill 

* IMagazinc.’ Tlic Avritcr docs not, lioAvever, notice the jda- 
giririsms from ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘Hamlet,’ the ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ 
and the ‘ Sonnets,’ some of Avliich are equally striking. Take 
the folloAving for example from the murder scene in ‘ Mac- 

* beth ’:— 


‘ He Is about it. 

The doors are oj^cii, and the siirlbited grooms 

Bo mock tlicir charge Avith snores. I have dnigg'd their i>ossOts, 

That dcatli and nature do contend about tlicm, 

Whether tliey live, or die. 

^facb, {Within,') WIio's there ?—U'liat, lu)! 

J/. Alack ! I am afraid they have aAvak’d, ’ 

And ’tis not done :—the attempt, and not the deed, 

C'ontbunds us.—Hark !—1 laid their daggers ready, 

He could not miss them.—Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done’t.—My husband ! 
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Enter Macbetii. 

Mach, I have done the deed.—Didst thou not hear a noise ? 

La<ty M. I licard the owl scream, and the crickets cry. 

Did you not speak ? 

Much, When ? 

Lady M, Now. 

Much, As I descended ? 

lAuhj M. Aye. 

Mach, Hark! 

Who lies i’ the second clianibcr ? 

Lady M, Donalbain. 

Mach, There’s one did laugh in’s sleep, and one ci*ic<l, “murder!” 
That they did wake each other : I stood and licard tlicm ; 

But they did s;iy their prayers, and address’d them 
Again to sleep.’ 

Compare with this the following from the fourth act of the 
^ Cenci ’:— 

^ Olimpio, Ts he asleep? 

Miirzlo, Is all 

Quiet ? 

Luenfin, 1 mixed an opiate Avith In's drink : 

11c slcejjs so soundly — 

Beatrice, T’hat his death Avill be 

But as a ehalicrc of sin-chastisiiifr dreams. 

(it cv 

j 

• • • • i • • 

Lveretiu, They are about it now, 

Ikatriix, Nay, it is done, 

Lveretia, T have not heard him groan. 

Beatrice, He will not groan. 

Jjucrctia, What sunnd is that? 

Beatrice, Liht! ’tis the tread of feet 

About his bed, 

Lacrcti<(, My God! 

If he be now a cold stiff corpse— 

Buitrice, Oli! fear not 

What may be done, but Avhat is left undone. 

The act seals all. 


Enter Or.iMjno and Maii/.io, 

Is it accomidished ? 

Marzio, What ? 

OHmpio. Did you call? 

Beatrice, When? 

Olimpio, Now. 

Beatrice, I if all is over. 

Olwipio, Wc dare not kill an old and sleeping man. 
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Marzio. But I am bolder, for I chid Olimpio. 

My knife 

Touched the loose wrinkled throat, when the old man 
Stirred in his sleep, and said, “ God ! hear, oh hoar, 

A father’s curse ! What, art thou not our father ? ” 

And then he laughed. I knew it was the ghost 
Of my dead father speaking through his lips, 

And could not kill him.’ 

Another instance of direct borrowing from ^ Macbeth ’ occurs 
in the scene which follows that just quoted. Tlic murderers 
having retired to the chamber and executed their bloody Avork, 
Beatrice exclaims:—- 

^ The deed is done, 

And Avhat may follow now regards not mo, 

I am as universal as the light ; 

Free as the earth-Kiirrounding air : as firm 
As the Avorld’s centre. Conso([ucnco to me, 

Is as the Avind Avhich strikes the solid rock, 

But shakes it not.’ 

Macbeth, Avlien lie finds tin? l)loody deed not completclv 
done, Flcancc having escaped tlic murderers’ hands, says;— 

‘ Then comes my fit again. I liad else boon 2 )erlect; 

Whole as the marble, founded as the rock: 

As broad and general as the casing air; 

But now, 1 am cabin'd, cribl>M, confin’d, bound in 
To sjuicy doubts and fonrs,' 

Another example from ^Macbeth’ occurs in tlic first scene 
of tlic same act in the soliloquy of the Cenci" going over 
in thought the villany on AAdiicli lie Avas resolved: - 

‘ () midtiiudinous hell, tlic fiends will sliak<* 

Thine arches Avilli llie langlitor of their joy ! 

There shall be lamcntalions heard in licaven 
As o’er an angel fallen; anvl upon onrtli 
All good shall drooji and sicken, and ill tilings 
Shall with a S 2 )irit of iinniortal life 
Stir and bo quickeiiod.' 

IMost of our readers avIio arc familiar Avitli ^ Macbeth ’ Avill 
]>robably recall the ])assage in Avhicli, coutemplatingtiic murder 
of Banquo, uoav near at hand, he says:— 

^ Come, sGolinjr nie:ht. 

Skarf up the tender eye of pitiliil 4lay ; 

And, with thy bloody and iindsiblo hand. 

Cancel, and tear to pieces, that great boinl 

Which keeps me pale !—Light thickens; and the crow 

Makes wing to the rooky Avood; 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowse; 

Whiles night’s black agents to their prey do rouse.’ 

VOL. CXXXlll. NO. CCLXXII. G G 
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We must be satisfied with these detailed illustrations from a 
single play of Shakspeare’s, though more than half-a-dozen are 
laid under contribution in the ‘ Conci.’ The plagiarisms from 

* Othello ’ and ‘ Lear ’ are, perhaps, more verbally direct and 
striking than those from ‘ Macbeth,’ but it is clear that many 
scenes and suggestions from the latter play >vere running iru 
Shelley’s mind during the composition of his terrible drama. 
There are, however, quite as many borroAved passages in Sliel- 
Icy’s early Avorks as in his later. A\^e have marked upAvards of a 
dozen instances in ‘ Queen INTah,’ and only regret that Ave can¬ 
not give in detail these curious examples of Shelley’s trans¬ 
ference and adaptation of passages from Pope and Collins and 
Gray, as Avell as from Shakspeare and Milton. Those who are 
curious on the ])oint may, however, be briefly referred to oue or 
two examples. The passage beginning ‘ Throughout these in- 
‘ finite worlds of mingling light ’ is in part borroAved from tlie 
fine lines in the ‘ Essay on Man,’ beginning ‘ All are but j)arts 
‘ of one stupendous whole.’ The king’s imploring address to 
Peace is an abstract of Henry the Fourth’s apostrophe to 
Sleep; parts of the splendid imagery employed in describing 

* Mab’s ethereal palace ’ Avero evidently suggested by the cloud- 

pavilioned temple of Freedom in Collins’s ‘ Ode to Liberty; ’ 
Avhile the ten lines beginning ‘ How many a rustic Milton,’ aro 
a rather bai*efaced expansion of a celebrated verse in Gray’s 
Elegy. . . .' 

We must devote the remainder of our space to a brief notice 
of some points in which Mr. Eossetti’s Avork as cditt)r appears 
to us open to criticism. The changes he has introduced into 
the text may be ranked unilcr the three heads of punctuation, 
j)rinting, and conjectural emendation. In each of these direc¬ 
tions he has made a number of alterations, some of Avbich appeal' 
to us of a very questionable kind. AVith regard to tlie first 
point, Shelley’s oavu punctuation is extremely loose, and he 
shoAvs a partiality for dashes Avhich is generally a sign of un¬ 
settled vicAvs on the Avholc subject. But, lax as Shelley’s, 
pointing is, Ave must say avc very much prefer it in the main to 
the stilf, pedantic, and intensely self-conscious punctuation 
Avhich Mr. Eossetti often substitutes in its place. As a rule 
Mr. Eossetti’s punctuation is much heavier than vShellcy’s, but 
ho is not consistent even in this, for Avhile he constantly substi¬ 
tutes colons and semicolons where Shelley only has commas, 
on the other hand he sometimes abolishes Shelley’s commas, 
leaving the line or couplet Avithout any point or stop at all. 
Mr. Eossetti shoAvs another symptom of a mind morbidly excited 
about punctuation, if not hopelessly given up to extreme vieAvs 
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on the subject. He is very fond of parentheses, and introduces 
them where they are not in the least required, where they do 
not help the sense, and are a mere disfigurement to the page. 
Some of Mr. Rossetti’s changes in Shelley’s punctuation effect, 
however, important alterations in the sense, and these are in 
many cases by no means happy, while in more than one instance 
they have simply effaced some profounder touch of feeling, or 
refined stroke of descriptive truth. A single example must 
suffice, though many might easily be given. The second canto 
of ‘ The Revolt of Islam ’ closes with the following stanza, 
describing the effect of Cythna’s self-sacrificing resolve to 
separate for a time from Laon in order to carry out more 
effectively the great object of their lives:— 

‘ I could not speak, tho’ she had ceased, for now 
The founttiins of her feeling, swift and deep. 

Seemed to suspend the tumult of their flow; 

So we arose, and by the star-light steep 
Went homeward—neither did we speak nor weep. 

But pale, were calm with passion—thus subdued 
Like evening shades that o’er the mountains creep. 

We moved towards our home; where, in this mood. 

Each from the other sought refuge in solitude.’ 

Here in the sixth line, Mr. Rossetti, in common with the later 
editions, inserts a full stop after tho word calm, on the ground, 
possibly, that to be calm with passion is a contradiction, while, 
on the other hand, strong passions are generally succeeded by 
a reaction more or less depressing. But Shelley’s punctuation 
brines out the hi<;hei’ truth that extremes meet, that nothino- 
produces a profounder calm than intense passion, especially of 
a noble kind. This is a truth, moreover, which Shelley is 
specially fond of emphasising. lie dwells upon it in his 
beautiful description of Raphael’s St. Cecilia, and the passage 
affords a key to more than one description of the effect ot 
high-wx'ought passion in his poetry. ‘ The central figure, St. 
‘ Cecilia, seems rapt in such inspiration as produced her image 
‘ in the painter’s mind; her deep, dark, eloquent eyes lifted up; 
‘ her chesnut hair flung back from her forehead— she holds an 
‘ organ in her hands—her countenance, as it were, calmed by the 
‘ depth of its passion and rapture, and penetrated throughout 
‘ with the warm and radiant light of life. She is listening to the 
* music of heaven, and, as I imagine, has just ceased to sing.’ 
We can have no doubt that in the stanza avc have quoted, 
Shelley’s own punctuation brings out his real meaning. He 
evidently intends to say that Laon and Cythna were calmed 
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by the very intensity of the passion which possessed them, and 
which for the time absorbed every other thought and feeling. 
With regard to the mere printing of the text, Mr. Rossetti 
has in many places abolished Shelley’s initial capital letters, 
and in others introduced them where the original has no such 
distinction. In the beginning of the third scene of the first 
act of the ‘ Cenci ’ the original edition has, 

‘ Princes and Cardinals, pillars of the church,’ 

Here Mr. Rossetti gives initial capitals to both pillars and 
church, on what principle we do not understand, and we cer¬ 
tainly prefer Shelley’s own printing. The editor has, more¬ 
over, in some places, changed Shelley’s spelling in a way that 
seems to us capricious, and atfected if not unintelligible, as 
for example Cachmire instead of Cashmirc. But our greatest 
quarrel Avith Mr. Rossetti is on the score of his printing 
words in italics at his own pleasure, ivithout the least au¬ 
thority from Shelley or any other source. This offence, so fur 
as we have noticed, is indeed restricted very much to the 
‘ Cenci,’ but there it is flagrant and abounding. In carrying 
this noble drama through the press, the editor seems to have 
been seized with a sudden passion for emphasising, in this 
weak Avay, all the pronouns and auxiliary verbs that struck 
his fancy. The result is that there arc in Mr. Rossetti’s 
edition upwards of a dozen of these indispensable Avords printed 
in italics without any authority at all for such an unwarrantable 
innovation. In the first scene of the first act Shelley himself, 
it is true, prints a single pronoun in italics for an obvious 
reason. But this is, avc believe,- the only instance in the play, 
the numerous other Avords printed in a different type having 
been selected for this distinction by the editor himself. We 
must protest most energetically against this procedure as an 
intolerable liberty for any editor to take with an author. 
Fancy Shakspeare, or Milton, or any great English classic, 
edited in this Avay, with a different type for all the Avords and 
phrases which the editor might choose to consider peculiarly 
emphatic. The emphasis would probably be often wrong, as 
we think it is in many of the cases in question. But this is of 
comparatively little importance. The outrage lies in the thino- 
itself, and it is in our vicAv one of a very unpardonable kind. 
It is the officious intrusion of the editor’s personality into the 
very text of the author that constitutes the offence; the im¬ 
posing of his peculiar interpretation, often of course narrow and 
mistaken, not only on the reader, but on the poet himself, that 
is on all grounds so reprehensible. But, apart from this fatal 
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objection in principle, tlie intrusion of a different type is prac¬ 
tically offensive to all readers of intelligence. The general use 
of italics for the mere purpose of emphasis is the well-known 
resource of forcibly feeble writers whether in prose or verse, 
and excc])t for a special practical object, such a blemish ought 
not to disfigure any finished literary work. It is commonly an 
attempt to supply mechanically certain intellectual and literary 
deficiencies, and too often indicates, Jiot only that such 
deficiencies exist, but that the writer himself has a kind of 
uncomfortable semi-consciousness of their presence. It is, in 
short, an essentially feminine device for giving artificial weight 
to -weak thought and ineffective expression. And in I'cading a 
great poem like the ^ Cenci,’ such an clement of triviality pro¬ 
duces a momentary shock, a painful jar of feeling. You 
intensely resent the pi'osaic intrusion, the didactic and self- 
satisfied pointing of the editor’s fingci*, as much as to say, ‘ mark 
‘ in the lines before you the im])ortant distinction between you 
‘ and I, huce and had, could and irould.^ You are angry at 
the trivial impertinence, and resent the unseasonable interrup¬ 
tion. This is the natural feeling, though we are far from 
saying it ought to be extended in all its force to Mr. Rossetti 
himself, lie is incapable ol‘ offci’ing any intentional slight to 
Shelley, or of consciously interfering with the reader’s enjoy¬ 
ment of his poetry. But we must express our uumixed sur- 
])i‘lso that, even by inadvertence or mistake, such an outrage 
shoxdd have been committed by Mr. Rossetti—above all, ujjon 
a ])oet like Shelley. And avc earnestly hope that in any future 
edition Air. Rossetti will purge aAvay all traces of this literary 
guilt. 

We must glance for a moment at a few of the verbal diffi¬ 
culties that occn])y so large a sj)acc in Mr. Rossetti’s notes, as 
well as at some of the emendations ho has introduced into the 
text. AVith regard to the latter vve are strongly of opinion 
that all important changes in the text should be indicated by 
the use ol‘ brackets, or some suclv device. No doubt a good 
deal may be said for the plan Mr. Rossetti has followed, of 
relegating all notice of verbal changes to the end of the 
volumes, and giving no indication of them in the text itself. 
But the question is in our view not so much one of taste or 
feeling as of literary jurisdiction. It seems to us that an 
editor has no right to thrust his own conjectures into the text 
without any mark or note of warning as to their true character. 
Leaving this, however, we must turn to the textual changes 
themselves. AYe have already spoken of the critical industry 
and intelligence which Mr. Rossetti has displayed in this part 
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of his work. But there is still a good deal to be done. Even 
in the preparatory part of an editor’s work—that of comparing 
the first editions with the later ones—his labours are not ex¬ 
haustive or complete. He has overlooked or neglected some 
of the better readings which the first editions supply. At the 
commencement of the fourth canto of ‘ The Revolt of Islam,’ 
for example, is the following stanza, which we give as Mr. 
Rossetti prints it; — 

‘ The old man took the oars, and soon the bark 
Smote on the beach beside a toAver of stone. 

It was a crumbling heap Avhosc portal dark 
With blooming ivy-trails Avas overgrown ; 

Upon whose floor the spangling sands Avere stroAvn, 

And rarest sea-shells, Avhich the eternal flood, 

Slave to the mother of die months, had thrown 
Within the Avails of that gi-eat tOAver, which stood 
A changeling of man’s art nursed amid nature’s brood.’ 

Here instead of great, the first edition gives greg, Avliich is evi¬ 
dently a more ajiproprlate word as applied to a crumbling heap 
of stouc partially buried in the sand, the portal overgroAvn 
Avith ivy, and the mouldering Avails so like in colour to the 
neighbouring cliffs, the rock-built barrier of the sea, that it 
stood ‘ a changeling of man’s art nursed amid nature’s brood.’ 
Again in Oraini's speech at the cud of the second scene of the 
fii*st act of the ‘ Ccnci,’ the following passage occurs:— 

‘ Old men ai'c tcsly, Jind Avill have their Avay. 

A man may stab his enemy or his vusml, 

.Vnd live a free life as to Avine or Avonien, 

And Avith a peevish temper may return 

To a dull home, and rate his Avife and children; 

Daughters and Avives call this foul tyranny.’ 

Here the original edition has slave instead of vassal, a 
manifest imjirovement in metre, and, as it seems to us, in 
sense as well. These readings, and others of the like kind, 
Mr. Rossetti seems to have overlooked, as he does not refer 
to them in any Avay. There are other minor points of dif¬ 
ference in the first editions of Avhicli Mr. Rossetti takes no 
notice. In ‘ Alastor,’ for example, referring to the spirit of the 
Avind, tJic first edition has ‘ in its career ’ instead of ‘ in Ins 
‘ cai’eer. ’ Again in the folloAving passage :— 

‘ There, huge caA'cs, 

Scooped in the dark base of those aery rocks. 

Mocking its moans respond and roar for e\'er ’— 

the first edition has their rocks, which is an improvement, 
no rocks having been i>reviou8ly mentioned in the immediate 
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context. Other original readings which seem to us improve¬ 
ments Mx’. Rossetti i*ejects upon what appear to us in¬ 
sufficient grounds, such as ‘ herself a poet ’ instead of ^ himself 
* a poet.’ Here the» reading herself seems on all grounds 
distinctly preferable. It would be useless and therefore tauto¬ 
logical to describe the youth as a poet, that having been 
abundantly done already. But it is important to add this in 
regard to the veiled maiden in order to complete the kindred- 
ship of s])irit between them, and make her the peidect realisa¬ 
tion of the poet’s highest ideal. This vital point of sympathy 
helps to explain the sudden and intense passion with which 
she had inspired him, and is further illustrated by what follows. 
Her ardent thoughts, we are told, kindled into ‘ wild numbers ’ 
which she sang to unseen music, her beating heart and rapid 
bi'cath timing themselves with ‘ the pauses of iiitei’inittent 
‘ song.’ 

While thus overlooking or neglecting some of the helps 
which the original editions afford, Mx*. Rossetti has at the same 
time artificially increased the hindrances in the way of a more 
accurate text. He has in some cases ci'eated difficulties where 
Txone exist, and made conjectural emendations where none were 
needed, and in more than one instance he has actually intro¬ 
duced into Shelley’s corrector text original erroi’s of his own. 
As an illustration of artificial difficulties we may take the 
following passage from the ‘Prometheus.’ It I’efers to the 
spirit voices heard in the solitary woods when the ‘ voluptuous 
‘ iilghtiugales ’ ax*c mute :— 

‘ Wlmii there is hoard thi’OU'ih tho dim air 

o 

Tlir. rush of wings, and, rising there 
Like many a luhe-siirrounded flute, 

Sounds overflow the listener’s brain 
So sweet that joy is almost pain.’ 

Oil the third line Mr. Rossetti remarks : ‘ The epithet seems to 
‘ me void of meaning. I can hardly doubt its being a misprint. 

‘ The original edition of “ Prometheus Unbound ” (1820) gives 
‘ “ lake-surrounding,” which is not any more intelligible. A 
‘ friend has suggested to me as an emendation “ lake-i’e- 
‘ “ sounded.” This is at any rate plausible, but I liaA^e not 
‘ ventured to introduce it into the text.’ There is really, how¬ 
ever, no difficulty in the passage at all, lake-surrounded flutes 
being simply flutes playing in a boat or on an island in the midst 
of a lake, the tranquil expanse of water adding to the liquid 
sweetness of the notes. The mellow tones and emotional effect 
of sweet music are notoriously increased when it is heard on the 
distant shore across a quiet sweep of watei*, and this peculiar 
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effect is secured in the highest degree by placing the music on 
a lake-surrounded spot. Such a device for intensifying the 
effect of musical sounds is indeed a favourite one with the 
poets. Fitz James for example, in the ^ Lady of the Lake,’ 
when Loch Katrine bursts on his view and he sees Helen’s 
wooded isle resting on its unruffled bosom, exclaims:— 

^ I low blithely might the bugle-horn 
Chide, on the lake, the lingering morn ! 

] low sweet, at eve, the lover’s lute 
Chime, wlicn the groves were still and mute.’ 

Shelley himself was especially fond of such musical effects, 
and he may have derived from this very passage the image and 
the epithet that have occasioned his editor so much perplexity. 
Mr. Rossetti finds, or rather creates, a difficulty in another 
passage of the ^ Prometheus ’ occurring in the scene between 
Asia and Panthea, of which the burden is ^ follow, follow : ’— 

‘ Low, sweet, faint sounds, like the farewell of ghosts, 

Were heard : “ O follow, follow, follow me !” 

And then I said, ** Panthea, look on mo : ” 

But in the depth of t]K)se beloved eyes 
Still I s:iw “follow, follow!” 

Echo, Follow, idJlow ! 

Patdhi it, Tlie crags, this clear Spring nioriiiug, mock our voices. 
As tlioy wore sj)irit-tongucd. 

Asia, It is Some beuiff 

Around the ciags. What line clear sounds! O list! ’ 

On this thoroughly Shelley-like description of the voiceful 
echoes of the crags the editor remarks: ^ I suspect around for 
‘being a misprint for either aijiong or amid; some “being 
‘ “ around the crags” would be a curious sort of being.’ We 
must say this strikes us as being a singularly prosaic and 
irrelevant commentary. lu a drama like the ‘Prometheus,’ per¬ 
vaded with elemental life, diffused natural powers, and form¬ 
less spiritual essences, it is surely a vulgar error to interpret 
the term being in such a connexion not only as an individual, 
but as an individual locally defined and possessing a material 
body. The term being is undoubtedly here used by Shelley 
in a generic sense, and means that vital presences, viewless, 
intangible, and undefined, are around the crags, their immaterial 
essence and inorganic voices being felt and heard on every side. 
Mr. Rossetti’s interpretation destroys at once the poetry and 
meaning of the passage, reducing the wild and multitudinous 
echoes simultaneously heard to a single material centre instead 
of investing them for the time with spiritual life and activity. 
Another needless difficulty seems to us raised in the seventh 
canto of ^ The Revolt of Islam,’ where after their long separation 
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Cythna, on her swift recollection of the past, looks suddenly 
into Laoii’s face with anxious scrutiny:— 

‘ Then Cythna did uplift 

Her looks on mine as if some doubt she sought to shift/ 

^ AYe may surmise,’ says Mr. Rossetti, ^ that this shift was 
^ inadvertently substituted for sift, which seems the more 
‘ natural term/ But shift is surely the right word, used here 
in the same sense as remove, get rid of, aitd this is confirmed 
by the line whicli immediately follows. Cythna sought to 
remove some doubt that suddenly crossed her mind, but it 
would not flee. 

In the examples just given Mr. Rossetti has simply raised 
difficulties without altering tlie text, but in other eases he has 
introduced conjectural emendations whore it seems to us none 
arc needed. The last stanza in the tliii'd canto of ‘ The Revolt 

* of Islam,’ for cxainjdc, is as follows :•— 

* And then the night-wind simmvng irom tlic blioro, 

Scut odoiu's dying sweet across the sea, 

And the swift boat the little waves whicli bore 
Were cut by its keen keel, though slantingly; 

Soon 1 could hear the leaves sigli, and could see 
'riic inyrtle-hlossoms starring the dim grove, 

As past tlic pebbly beiicli the boat did flee 
( hi sidelong wing into a silent cove, 

Where ebon pines ii shade luider the sUirlight Avove.’ 

On the first line Mr. Rossetti remarks, ‘Surely this ought 

* to be streamuHj^ Avliich he accordingly substitutes for ‘ steam- 
‘ ing ’ in the text. But avc have little doubt Shelley wrote 
steaminy, the word being quite in harmony with his fondness 
for describing the dew mists that arise at sunset on the sudden 
lowering of the temperature. These mists, mingled with 
silvery exhalations aiul touched by odorous Avinds, Avould be 
vividly and accurately described by the epithet steaming. 
The context supports this interpretation, the same odorous 
uight-Aviud being described a few lines further on as the deivy 
breeze. 

Again, Mr. Rossetti mai*s the beauty and expressiveness of 
one of the most exquisite lines in the ^ Skylark,’ by adopting a 
conjectural emendation unhappily suggested by the late Pro¬ 
fessor Craik. In the first edition the third verse is as fol¬ 
lows :— 

^ In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 

O’er which clouds are brightning, 

Thou dost float and run; 

Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun/ 
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In quoting the poem Professor Craik changed unbodied into 
embodied, adding that the latter was ‘undoubtedly the true 
‘ word, though always perverted into unbodied ,—as if a joy 
‘ were a thing that naturally wore a body.’ This is just the 
smart but superficial kind of criticism that readily convinces 
prosai(5 minds, and is at once accepted by careless and unimagina¬ 
tive readers. To our great surprise, however, it seems to have 
satisfied Ml*. Rossetti. At least, as in other cases where he 
has adopted the suggestions of previous critics, ho has become 
accountable for the change by introducing it into the text. 
That any responsible editor should have given this kind of 
sanction to such a reading is on all accounts to be regretted. 
In the first place, Shelley’s text ought never to be abandoned 
except on very strong grounds; and the reasons in this case, 
instead of being in favour of the change, are all against it. 
Professor Craik says, in support of his conjecture, ‘ as if joy 
‘ Avere a thing that naturally ivore a body.’ Rut in reality joy 
usually has a body, and a very visible one. It manifests itself 
by corporeal signs and gestures of a very obvious and distinc¬ 
tive kind, and is universally known and recognised by these 
signs. Almost the only exception to this laiv of visible embo¬ 
diment is that of sweet and thrilling vital sounds Avhen the 
source whence they How is unseen. In this case, Avhile the 
sounds are felt to be full of rapture, or at least of conscious 
enjoyment, still the enjoyment is not embodied in any visildc 
or tangible shape. This spiritual character of the skylai'k’s 
singing is the very kcy-iiotc of Shelley's poem, struck in the 
first stanza, and maintained through all its marvclh)us com¬ 
binations of musical thought, and imagery, and emotion, to 
the very close. The fatal objection to the proposed change 
is, that it is completely at variance Avith the aaIioIc feeling, 
as Avell as Avith the entire conception of the poem, that it 
reverses the very epithet by Avhich in this particular stanza 
that conception is most vividly expressed. At the outset, 
Shelley addresses the skylark as a spirit singing in the pure 
empyrean, and ever soaring nearer to heaven’s gate as she 
sings. He then apostrophises the emancipated soul of melody 
«m the celestial lightness and freedom in Avhich it now ex- 
])atiates. To the swift sympathetic imagination of the poet, 
the scorner of the ground, floating far up in the golden light, 
had become an aerial rapture, a disembodied joy, a ‘ delighted 
* spirit,’ whose ethereal race had just begun. This is a repre¬ 
sentation at once profoundly poetical and profoundly true. 
But its force and consistency is destroyed by the so-called 
emendation. The passage from the ‘ Witch of Atlas,’ quoted 
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by Professor Craik in support of the change, is irrelevant, the 
object of the poet in the two cases being wholly different. The 
conception in the ‘ Skylark,’ instead of being, as Professor 
Craik says, ‘ of the same kind’ as that in tlie * Witch of Atlas,’ 
is indeed exactly the reverse. In tlio ‘ Witch of Atlas ’ an 
invisible power is described as assuming a material form; 
while in the ‘ Skylark’ a material form vanishes in light and 
sound. In the former, spirit becomes body ; in the latter, body 
becomes spirit; and the epithet embodied is thus as necessary 
and appropriate in the one case as unbodied in the other. But if 
authority were really needed for the phrase ‘ unbodied joy,’ it 
is to bo found in Byron, of whose poetry Shelley was a con¬ 
stant reader and a great admirer. Manfred, on hearing the 
shepherd’s pipe amidst the mountains in the early moniing, 
exclaims:— 

‘ Hark ! the note, 

The natural music of the mountain reed. 

• • • V ■ # 

]\[y soul -woultl tlriuk these eohoes.—Oli, that I Avero 
The vh'wless spirit of a lovely sound, 

A livu'ng voice, a breathing harmony, 

A boiJijlGss enjoyment —born and dying 
With the blest tone Avhich made me ! ’ 

This passage shoAVS Iioav naturally SAveet music aAvakens this 
kind of spiritual yearning, the desii'c to esca])o from the cum¬ 
brous conditions of mortality, to throAV aside ‘ tliis muddy ves- 
‘ lure of decay,’ and sliarc iu the ‘ unbodied joy’ Avhich such 
strains seem for the moment to reveal and express. 

Mr. Rossetti destroys the meaning and imagery t)f another 
verse in the same beautiful poem, by adopting the punctuation 
suggested by Professor Craik. The second verse of the ^ Sky- 
^ lark,’ as Shelley points and prints it, is— 

‘ Higher still and higlier 

From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire ; 

The deep blue thou Avingest, 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singost.’ 

TIoro Mr. Rossetti, folloAving his unfortunate guide, remOAes 
tlic semicolon from the end of the third to the end of the second 
line. In doing this he could hardly have examined Avith any 
iiare either the context or the reasons given by Professor Craik 
in favour of the change. These reasons, though stated in a 
detailed and confident manner, are throughout grounded on 
mere confusion and mistake. In criticising the punctuation of 
the verse, Professor Craik says— 
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‘ Very absurdly the cloud of fire which the bird has become in the 
poet’s imagination is, by the removal of the semicolon from its proper 
place at the cud of the second line to the end of the third, represented, 
not as soaring in the deep blue of the sky, but as springing from the 
earth—which is whjit nobody ever saw a cloud do ; not a cloud of fire, 
or cloud glowing with coloured radiance at any rate; and would, besides, 
give us as forced and false an image of a lark commencing its ascent as 
could be well put into rhyme or into ■words—for the cloud of fire was 
only, according to this pointless pointing, the apjiearance which the bird 
jirescnted (and which yet it never could have presented) when rising 
i’rom the earth.’ 

The whole of this reasoning, and there is more to the same 
effect, rests on the assumption that in the second verse the 
lark is described as leaving the ground. This is, however, a 
complete mistake, the critic having failed to notice that in the 
oi)cning verse of the poem the lark, when first addressed by 
the poet, is already far up the sky; and that in the second 
verse she still continues to ascend further and further from the 
earth, higher' and higher into the air. The image, ‘ like a 
‘ cloud of fire,’ applies not to the appearance of the bird at all, 
as Professor Craik supposes, but to the continuous motion 
Uj)ward, for the obvious reason that ‘ fire ascending seeks the 
‘ sun.’ The assumpticni on which it rests being thus an error, 
the Avholc reasoning falls to the ground, and with it any show 
of plausibility for the (diangc. Indeed, the altered j)unctua“ 
tiou of the verse, aiul its interpretation, simply blur the pure 
and delicate outlines of the poet’s glowing picture, reducing 
his lucid thought and vivid imagery to a confused and incon¬ 
sistent jumble. These examples well illustrate the danger at¬ 
taching to the conjectural emendation of Shelley’s poetry. 
Professor Craik was an accomplished English scholar, and his 
verbal criticisms arc usually sound as well as ingenious and 
acute. But Shelley, more than any other modern English 
])oet, requires to be carefully studied before his refinements of 
thought and niceties of language can be fully understood or 
perfectly explained. The thought, while exquisitely articu¬ 
lated, is often so complex and subtle, and the feeling, though 
deep and strong below, has so many swift and brilliant changes 
on the surface, catching * at every turn the colours of the sun,’ 
that his more important poems cannot be adequately realised 
or interpreted without profound and sympathetic study. "While» 
this holds true of his poetry in general, it applies with peculiar 
force to its more obscure and difficult passages. In these the 
poet’s meaning must be grasped as perfectly as possible before 
the critic attempts to correct what he may regard as imperfect 
or faulty in expression. Mr. Rossetti is not always sufficiently 
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careful in this particular. In many cases lie has not gone 
through the preliminary labour essential to success in the 
work of critical revision. The result is a want of due reve¬ 
rence for the author’s text, and the introduction of needless 
and therefore injurious alterations. Tlie critieisms we have 
offered are in the main vindications of Shelley’s own text from 
the destructive inroads of confident but rash conjecture. 

We have no space to illustrate further the imperfections 
still attaching to Mr. Rossetti’s work. It is, ho^vever, in the 
main, as we have already said, well done. Many of his verbal 
emendations are happy, and some may probably take rank 
as permanent improvements of the text. It will be seen, 
however, from what we have said that there is still critical 
work for the editor to do, and it must be carefully done be¬ 
fore his volumes can bo accepted as the standard edition of 
Shelley’s poetical works. 


Art. VI. —1. Sessional Tapers of the Reichstag nr J)iet of 
the North German Bund. First Legislative Term. Second 
Extraordinary Session of 1870. Nos. VI., IX., and XII. 
llerlin: November, 1870. 

2. The Overthrow of the Germanic Confederation hg Prussia 
in 1866. By Sir Alkxandru Malkt, Bart., K.C.B., 
late Minister Plenipotentiary at Frankfort. 8vo. London: 
1870. 

.3. Bes Droits de. I'Alieningnc sur VAlsace et la Borraine, Par 
Henry DE Syuel. 8vo. Bruxelles; 1871. 

4. Reunion de FAlsace a la Trance. Par le Baron IIallez- 
Claparede. 8yo. Paris: 1844. 

‘ TN the sixteenth century,’ says Sir William Stirling Max- 
well, in a passage which we have quoted before, and are 
not unwilling to quote again, ‘ the office of Emperor was sur- 
‘ rounded with august and venerable associations which wc 
* can now but imperfectly recall. Heir of the iiniversal sway 
‘ of Rome, the holder of it claimed to be the suzerain of all 
‘ earthly kings. First and oldest of European dignities, its 
‘ very name had a sound of majesty, which it has lost since it 
‘ has been vulgarised by Muscovite and Corsican, by black 
‘ men and brown men in the New World, and worst of all 
‘ degraded by the House of Hapsburg-LoiTaine itself, in die 
‘ meaningless title of Austria and the bloody infamy of Mexico.’ 
The title of Emperor took its origin in the death-throes of 
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Boman freedom. It was first borne by rulers who were stained 
with the crimes of the Claudian and the Flavian Houses. It 
was then conferred on a series of military adventurers by the 
acclamations of a venal and profligate soldiery. It passed in 
due time to the stolid pomp and growing degeneracy of the 
Court of By/antiura. The imperial crown of the West was 
placed by Papal hands on the brows of the first victorious 
soldier, who combined the savage tribes of Northern Europe 
beneath his sway. It was worn under varying fortunes by his 
successors for nearly a thousand years, and no doubt at one 
time it was regarded as the highest symbol of temporal power. 
The title was not inappropriately revived by Napoleon, when he 
had succeeded in trampling on the States of continental Europe. 
For always and everywhere it has been the symbol of despotic 
government and military strength, rather than of national 
rights or of freedom. Its strength, when it has been strong, 
was attested by acts of violence and oppression—by aggres¬ 
sion on the territories of independent States, and by persecu¬ 
tion of those subordinate princes and communities which held 
their authority in subjection to it. Its weakness, when it has 
been weak, proved infinitely more favourable than its strength 
to the liberties of Europe, in so much that the history of Ger¬ 
many for many centuries consisted in a continuous struggle to 
defend the rights of the Empire, and of the States belonging 
to the Empire, against the Emperors. The politics of G ermany 
and of Europe, from an early period down to the Treaty of 
Westphalia, might justly be described as a protracted, and at 
last successful, effort to prevent the erection of one huge military 
monarchy in central Europe, iinder the imperial dignity Avhicli 
was then vested in the House of Austria ; to resist the predo¬ 
minance of a power alike hostile to freedom and independence; 
and to limit the prerogatives of a croAvn Avhich claimed a para¬ 
mount authority over all cognate and allied States, for the 
purpose of reducing them to subjection, and of assailing and 
invading at pleasure the dominions of Aveaker nations. Some 
vestiges of this ancient tradition of foreign conquest survived 
even to our own time, for it was by virtue of this Imperial sway, 
which had outlived the Empire itself, that Austria continued, 
till within a very recent period, to hold Italy in chains and thral¬ 
dom. The Emperors of Germany had done so for six hundred 
years. If then Ave are to look to the past to shed any light upon 
the future policy of the German Empire, whether at home or 
abroad, it is indeed, to borroAv another expression from a cele¬ 
brated article of this Journal, ‘an ominous and evil name ’—a 
name synonymous Avith the Avorst elements of human history. 
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originating in bloodshed, appropriated by crime, dedicated to 
oppression. Cassarism or Imperialism have become in our own 
days the last expressions of contempt to describe the degrada¬ 
tion to which a great nation may be reduced by a long series 
of revolutions; and wo should see no reason to admire them 
on one side of the Rhine more than on tlto other. 

It was therefore with some surprise that the world learned 
that, whatever else King William of Prussia might have taken 
in France, he should have thought it added anything to his 
own dignity to apju’opriate the crown and mantle of the Em¬ 
peror he had just dethroned. Indeed the Prussians themselves 
were more astonished than pleased to find that they were 
henceforward to be the ‘ Kaiserlicks,’ the nickname of their 
ancient enemies. The title of Emperor Avas not aw.arded to 
the King by the acclamations of a free i)eople, by the vote of 
a national Diet, or oven by the cry of a victorious army. It 
Avas obscurely tendered to liim by a junto of small princes, 
Avho Avere trembling at the' least sign of Prussian irritation, 
and Avhoso .armies Avere at that moment serving under his 
orders. In his eagerness to secure this singular prize, he did 
not even Avait until he had returned Avith the spoils of an un¬ 
paralleled campaign to his own jiorthcrn capital; nay, it can 
hardly be said that the Empire of Germany had itself any 
legal character or existence Avhen the Emperor aa'us declared. 
With singular bad taste it Avas hastily inaugurated at Ver¬ 
sailles. In his accejjtance of the proflored eroAvn, the King 
cautiously abstained from any reference to the past, present, 
or future rights and liberties of the German nation, and the 
same significant silence on this vital point prevails in the 
speech delivered to the Reichsrath from the throne on the 21st 
March at Berlin. He assumed the title as the rcAvard of 
victory, conferred upon him by the assent of the princes 
serving in his armies; he described it as a pledge of the unity 
and military strength of Germany; and he intimated that it 
Avas his intention ‘ to restore or re-establish ’ (both words 
were used) the German Empire. When the doctors of the 
University of Bologna were ordered by the Emperor Frederic I. 
in the year 1158, at the Diet of Roucali, to define the rights 
of the Imperial Crown in Italy, they AV'ound up a long enu¬ 
meration of privileges and pOAvers by these comprehensive 
Avords: ‘ Tua voluntas jus esto: sicuti dicitur quidquid 

‘ Principi placuit Icgis habet vigorem.’ The doctors of Berlin, 
assembled at Vei-sailles, Avould probably not hold language so 
explicit; but Ave cannot discover in the report of their acts 
which is now before us, any effectual provisions to limit the 
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power they are so anxious to create and to serve. We shall, 
however, revert to this part of the subject in the latter pages 
of this article. 

There exists, wc arc well aware, in Germany a numerous, 
highly-instructed, and patriotic body of men who hail these 
changes with great satisfaction as the noblest and best result of 
their recent success in war; who accept the title and authority 
of the Empire, not so much in memory of its past glories as in 
the hope of the services it may render in future to the unity of 
the nation; and who certainly believe that neither unity nor 
military power will promote the true welfare of the country 
and the general i)cace, unless they are based on free institu¬ 
tions. We sym])athise to a great extent with these persons. 
We desire nothing so much as that the freedom and inde¬ 
pendence of the German people should eventually triumph 
over the military caste and the absolutist traditions of Prussia; 
and we trust that it is not impossible that this result may ulti¬ 
mately be arrived at. But at present everything in Germany 
seems to be moving in the opposite direction. The eminent mili¬ 
tary services rendered in the war by the princes and nobles ot 
the land ; the habits of authority and obedience engendered by 
military command ; the overwhelming forces and money at the 
disposal of the governments; the passionate desire of national 
unity, which has led the Germans of the present day to cast aside 
with disdain many of those rights of independence which their 
forefathers struggled for centuries to obtain and defend; and 
the prestige of recent victory, all tend to throw a great ad¬ 
vantage at the present time on the side of absolutism and 
aristocracy. The ministers and generals of the King of Pnissia 
who have raised that sovereign to so exalted a position in 
Germany and in Europe are not men to cast aside this ad¬ 
vantage. They have availed themselves of the national enthu¬ 
siasm for unity to create a great power in the world; but they 
are for the most part the known enemies of popular rights and 
popular control; and on their return to their native country, 
when the severe pressure and constraint which they have main¬ 
tained during the war is removed, they find themselves at 
the very outset of a iwlitical struggle, in which military and 
irresponsible authority Avill either have to submit to the just 
demands of liberal opinion or to confront them.* At present, 

* It deserves to be noted that tlie very first act of the constituency 
of Berlin, after the war, was to reject Generals Moltke, Werder, and 
Mantenftel as Parliamentary candidates: a striking proof of the deter¬ 
mined hostility of the population of the capital to the military spirit of 
the government, and, as far as it goes, an encouraging symptom. 
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little has really been done to settle on fixed and permanent 
principles the future government of Gierniany. The institu¬ 
tions which have been conceded by Prussia to the associated 
States now comprised within her dominions have yet to be put 
upon their trial. To assume an ancient title, to evoke the 
shadowy recollections of past ages, to determine by treaties 
between sovereigns the relations which arc to combine their 
armies, is but a small step towards the great result. The 
future policy oT the German Empire depends on the principles 
and institutions which arc to govern it; and although, as we 
shall presently show, these bear some external resemblance to 
Federal ties, and even to a popular form of government, we 
have yet to learn the reality and sincerity of these provisions. 

One thing is certain. In spite of the language of the King 
of Prussia at Versailles, he cannot ‘ restore or i-e-establish ’ the 
ancient German Empire. He might as avcII restore the Hep¬ 
tarchy. To attempt it would be an auachrunisni and an ab¬ 
surdity, if it were not an impossibility. For what was the 
German Empire ? We will endeavour biicfly to desci'ibe the 
principal traits in its constitution and history, which the Ger¬ 
mans themselves in their present fit of enthusiasm appear to 
have forgotten. 

The empire of Charlemagne was of short duration. It 
fell to pieces under his immediate successors. The crowns 
of Gcnnany and France were divided; and on the extinc¬ 
tion of the German branch of the Carlovingiaus, the States 
of Germany elected a chief of their own in the person of 
Conrad of Franconia, who was succeeded (in the tenth cen¬ 
tury) by Henry of Saxony and the Othos his descendants. 
The great offices of the household and the fiefs of the Empire 
were granted at the pleasure of the sovereign, but they soon 
became hereditary and perpetual in certain families. - They 
passed by descent, even through females. They were dealt 
with, and often subdivided, like family property. Under the 
emperors of the Franconian and Snabiau lines, the power of the 
imperial crown was perpetually diminishing; that of the Church 
increased, and still more the independence of the nobles. They 
enacted laws, declared and carried on wars against each other, 
and exercised all the prerogatives of sovereignty. The Impe¬ 
rial Cities, which alone retained the principles of free govern¬ 
ment, rose into importance and became the seats of trade, 
wealth, and culture ; but they owed little to the nominal pro¬ 
tection of the Empire. It was not till the fifteenth century 
that the Emperor Maximilian succeeded in establishing a 
tribunal to restore and uphold public justice and order, and 
VOL. CXXXllI. NO. CCLXXIX. U U 
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even in this court the territorial princes liad a large share of 
power. The api)earance and title of monarchical prerogatives in 
the emperor was more than counterbalanced by the authority of 
the princes and states in every act of administration. ]Mo law 
extending to the whole body could pass without the assent of 
the Diet, at which ovci’v prince and state of the Empire had 
a right to vote. The Empire was in fact a loose confederacy 
with a monarchical head. The members of this confederacy 
originally held their laiids as fiefs of the Empire, but their 
political subjection was at an end, though the ancient forms 
remained. The emperors themselves were still invested with 
the most pompous titles. They were served on occasions of 
state and ceremony by the princes of the hind. But they had 
been gradually stripiied even of their domains, which once 
extended along the Rhine from Basle to Cologne, and not a 
foot of land belonged to them in tlieir imperial capacity. I'licir 
revenues decreased even more than tlieir authority. Even 
their casual revenues were alienated or squandered.* (iran- 
velle, the minister of Charles V., asserted in the year 1540, in 
presence of several ol’ the (ierman Princes, that his master 
drew no money at all Ij'oiii the Empire, and in Isiet lor about 
400 years the em})erors dcjicndcd solely on their hereditary 
dominions for the maintenance of their court and lor their own 
subsistence. 


The cousequenee ol' this state of things was, ol' course, that 
they looked mainly to foreign conquest, foreign spoliation, and 
foreign revenues to siqiport their poivcr. Italy was their 
constant victim and ])eculiar spoil from the days of Barbarossa 
downwards; and when the jmiierial dignity passed, almost 
permanently, into the House of Austria, it derived its prin¬ 
cipal rcsoui'ccs from the non-German possessions of that house, 
the rich Flemish inheritance of the Dukes of Burgundy, the 
Milanese, Naples, and Hungary, to which were added, under 
Charles V., Spain and the Indies. At home, in Germany, 
the Emperor was in reality powerless and poor. The exalted 
liosition he filled in Europe was mainly due to his strength and 
wealth as a foreign sovereign. 


* For example, in 137(> the emperor Cliarles IV., the author of the 
Golden Bull, promised each of the electors 100,000 crowns to elect his 
son Wenceslaus King of the Itomans; hut being unable to ])ay so largo 
a sum, he alienated to the three Ecclesiastical Electors and the Count 
Palatine such countries as still belonged to the Imperial domain on the 
banks of the llhinc, and made over to them the Imperial tolls in that 
district. 
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The constant policy of great rulers and politicians like 
Maximilian and Charles V. was to augment their own autho¬ 
rity and to crush the independence of the territorial princes. 
But the Reformation gave fresh energy to those parts of 
Germany Avhich embraced the new opinions, and at the same 
Diet of iVorms where Luther confronted Charles, the Electors 
renewed the ancient confederation, knoAVJi as the Electoral 


Union, for the maintenance of the privileges, the public liber¬ 
ties, and i-ights of the Kmpire, which Avas ever after regularly 
confirmed by the Caintnlations on each successive Imperial 
election. The princes of the House of Austria represented the 
twofold principle of the ascendency of the Einjiire and the 
domination cd’ the Church of Home. Happily for Germany and 
for Europe, neither cause prevailed. The contest which began 
by the League ol‘ Smalkalde may be said to have continued 
until the close of the Thirty Years’ War, Avhen the Peace of 
Westphalia, negotiated under the guarantee ol* France and 
Sweden, established those general conditions of the balance 
of power Avhieh have lor more than two centuries lieeu 
rogardctl as the basis of all succeeding general treaties, assisted 
the principle of religious toleralio]! in (rennany, and established, 
in a positive and pi-ecise form, the rights and liberties of all the 
members of the Germanic Empire. 

That treaty Avas no doubt in great part the result of the policy 
of Richelieu and IMazarin, and it gave ti) France ac<|uisitions of 
tei’ritory and a right of interference in the affairs of Germany, 
Avhich Louis XIV. made the basis of an aggi’cssive policy. 
When tbc possession of the three bishoprics of Toid, Verdun, 
and iNIet?:, and of Alsace, Avas tinally secured to France by that 
treaty, it was a question Avhctlicr Louis XIV. should hold 
them in absolute sovereignty, or as fiefs of the Empii'e. The 
lattci- alternative would liaA c given the French King a voice in 
the Diet at Ratisbon, and even made him eligible for the 
lm[)crial CroAvn, and it Avas on both sides rejected. 

But as Avc have just seen that the poAver of the cmi)crors in 
Germany owed much to the icsourccs they drcAV from their 
foreign or hereditary dominions, so the ])rinccs and sovereign 
hoAises of Germany relied frequently and habitually on foreign 
alliances for the protection of their oAvn rights. For exam]>le, 
on the 5th October, 1551, the allied Pi inccs of the Protestant 
League, MaAuice of >Saxony, George Frederic of Branilenbiu-g, 
,lohn Albert of Alecklenbnrg, and William of Hesse, signed a 
treaty with Henry II. of France, by Avliicli ibey obtained the 
support of I'rance in men and money against Charles V., and 
allowed ibc King to take possession of Cambrai, Toul, Metz, 
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and Verdun, with a reservation of the rights of the Empire— 
an occupation confirmed and extended to actual sovereignty 
by subsequent treaties, and which was never impugned till 
the late war. Our own Queen Elizabeth said to Sully 
when she saw him at Dover, that to insure the liberties of 
Europe two things were to be done—to free the Low Countries 
from the dominion of Spain; and to create on the Rhine an 
independent repuhlic^ with tohich Alsace and the countrij of 
Burgundy should be incorporated, and that the Emperor 
should be compelled to renounce all his claims over the Swiss 
Cantons. Elizabeth had encouraged the Protestant Suabian 
Ijeague, and only three months before his death Henry IV. 
of France concluded a treaty of alliance with the Con¬ 
federate Princes of the Palatinate, Brandenburg, Wirtem- 
berg, Anhalt, &c. These instances may suffice, but they might 
be increased to any extent. Germany may have suffered 
much from the intrusion of foreign Powers in her internal 
affairs, but it w'as her OAvn feeble and vicious constitution, 
and the mutual jealousies of her States and rulers, Avhich 
were continually invoking foreign intervention. Spaniards, 
Italians, and Poles have marched under the standards of the 
Empire. Swedes, Danes, Dutch, English, under those of tlie 
Protestant Leagues. French troops, at different times, on one 
side and on the other. It is absurd to impute these invasions 
(as they have been termed) to hostility to Germany or to the 
mere objects of foreign ambition, when in fact they were 
loudly sought for, and frequently paid for, by German par¬ 
tisans. Germany has in all ages been the field of civil wars. 
The last of them took place only five years ago; and it is 
very possible that this may not prove to be the last. Civil wars 
naturally open the door to foreign intervention, and in the 
struggles carried on by the teiTitorlal princes against the 
Empire they constantly relied on foreign assistance. * La 
‘ Prussc,’ says Frederic the Great in his ‘ Memoirs of the 
‘ House of Brandenbourg,’ ‘ avait besoin do s’epauler de la 
‘ France ou de I’Angleterre.’ Professor lianke, the flower of 
Prussian historians, declares, in speaking of the great conflict 
of the Protestant Princes against the House of Austria :—‘ We 
‘ are forced to confess that Germany was not then in a position 

* to defend her o'wn cause or to win back her past importance. 
‘ The help of a foreign prince was needed to overthrow the 

* armed Power which threatened l.o overwhelm the Lutheran 
‘ States.’ The same writer contends that ^if the great 
‘ sovereigns who founded or extended the supreme power in 
‘ Germany, gave the nation the consciousness of its own unity. 
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‘ on the other hand the territorial princes who opposed those 
* monarchs defended the freedom of the national genius, and 
' prevented the destruction of individual life and liberty.’ 

Amongst these territorial princes, the most powerful in the 
last two centuries, and the most assiduous enemy of the Impe¬ 
rial authority, has been the House of Brandenburg. Nearly 
two hundred years have elapsed since tlie actual date of a 
prophecy, which once laid claim to far higher antiquity, for 
whoever may have been the author of the Lchnin predictions 
(^Die Lehninische Weissagung, Vaticininni Lehninense^, it is 
certain that they were generally known and circulated in Ger¬ 
many at the beginning of the last century—indeed the librarian 
La Croze had seen a copy at Berlin in 1697—and they were 
published in 1714. The leading features of this singular 
national poem in Macaronic verse Avere hatred of all foreigners, 
and especially of 4he French; resentment ag.ainst the times 
Avhen the policy of Bi’andenburg Avas dependent on that 
of Austria, and Avhen George Wilhelm, the degenerate son 
of the Great Elector, alloAved himself to deviate from the 
footsteps of his race ; an ardent desire for the ecclesi:ustical 
and national unity of Germany, Avhen ‘ the Shejdierd Avould 
‘ recover his flock and Germany get back her King; ’ and 
this transformation Avas to he brought about by the ‘ last. 
‘ Buler of Brandenbur".’ Tlie last Kuler of Brandenburg 
Avas taken to mean the Prince avIio should exchange the 
Electorate of the Northern Marches for an Imperial German 
CroAvn. It looked, at one time, as if tlie liour and the man 
Avere come in the person of Frederic II. to fulfil the prophecy; 
for never Avas the House of Brandenburg so vigorous, and 
never Avas the House of Austria so near extinction, as in the 
middle of the last century. But the course of time is less 
sudden in its changes; another century has almost past aAvay 
since the death of the Great Frederic before his work Avas 
completed, and even then more by the mysterious combination 
of events than by the direct effort of any personal volition. 

It would be superfluous to recapitulate the long series of Avars, 
intrigues, leagues, and aggressions of the Court of Berlin, all 
directed to the grand end, Avhich it*has recently accomplished— 
first, to wrest from Austria the position she still retained in 
Germany, as a lingering inheritance of the old Imperial dig¬ 
nity, by excluding her altogether from the Germanic body, to 
which she belongs by so many tics of race and history; secondly, 
to assume for itself the station and prerogatives of the Imperial 
Crown—those very prerogatives which it had never ceased to 
combat as long as they were possessed by another house, but 
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which Prussia is now prepared to assert and to enforce in very 
different language. The archives of the German Courts arc 
full of schemes and combinations to prevent the execxition of 
the grand design of -which Austria was perpetually accused— 
that of bringing all Germany into subjection. We have 
before us at this moment a remarkable memoir, drawn up in 
1784 by one of the Ministers of the Duke of Zwcibriicken, the 
immediate ancestor of the house now reigning in Bavaria, which 
])roposcs ‘ a league or union of the territorial jxrinccs as the 
‘ most natural and effectual way to maintain the constitution 
‘ of the German Empire, with the support of the European 
‘ courts, who have ever regarded that Constitution as of essen- 
‘ tial importance to tlie balance of ])owcr.’ ‘ The plan of bc- 
‘ coming sovereign in Germany,’ he goes on, ‘is of old 
‘ standing with the Court of Austria. To cite all the attemjxts 
‘ which have been made to realise it would be to write the 
‘ history of the country from the Emperor Frederic 111. 

‘ downAvards. That plan is always going on. It aims at the 
‘ undermining of the Germanic ('onstitution, and at the csta- 
‘ blishment of total subjection to a supreme authority in its 
‘ place.’ Towards the close of his life, in Marcli 1784, 
Frederic IT. Avrote to his oaa’u Ministers:—‘Examining the 
‘ state of Europe, I see no resource but to construct a league 
‘ in tlie Empire to support the rights and ])rerogatiA"es of tin* 
‘ Princes and their immunities.’ * In a Declaration addressed 
to the French and Bussian Courts in the folloAving year the 
King of Prussia added that ‘ His Majesty thinks he could do 
‘ no less for his own security and for that of the Avhole German 
‘ Empire, than to propose to his felloAA'-States to make an 
‘ association conformable to all the fundamental constitutions 
‘ of the Empire, more especially the Peace of Westphalia, 
‘ and the Imperial capitulations, founded on the example of 
‘ all ages, tending solely to preserve the present legal con- 
‘ stitutiQn of the Empire, and each of its members in the free 
‘ and tranquil exercise of his rights, dominions, and posses- 
‘ sions, and to oppose every arbitrary and illegal enterprise 
‘ eontrary to the system of the Empire.’ 

These extracts are drawn from the purest German sources, 
and they may be corroborated by other acts and opinions of 
the Court of Brandenburg itself, expressed b}”- some of the 
ablest of its Ministers. For instance : in 1778 a scheme had 
been set on foot for effecting an exchange between the Aus- 

* These despatches are printed by Adolf Schmi lt, in his ‘ Geschichte 
‘ dcr Prcussisch-deutschen Unionsbcstrebungpii. Berlin, 1851.’ 
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trian Low Coiintiics and llie Bavarian territories of the Pala¬ 
tine House, whidi Avould have stren^fthcned the position of 
Aiistria in Germany hy the acquisition of some contiguous 
provinces at the cost ot‘ an embarrassing non-German dc])en- 
dency. This proj)osal Avas stoutly resisted by Prussia as fatal 
to the independence of Germany :— 

^ K tlio House of Austria,’ it Avas said, * snooeoded in acquiring the 
Circle of Bavaria, inhabited by a brave nation in a fertile territory, and 
got rid of the Low Countries, Avliicli are a source of Aveakness to lier, 
the result AV'ould be an enormous mass of power, a huge empire extend¬ 
ing from the Black Hca to the Ehiiie, Avhicli the minor States of Ger¬ 
many could never resist, so that the balance, the sciiiu-ity, and the 
freedom of Germany Avould solely depend on ihe modoratiou of eaeli 
Austi’ian Sovereign. If this moderation were to tail, and if the state 
maxims of Charles V. and Ferdinand II. Avere reviA’^ed, Avhat could 
resist her ]>owov ? The Avholc German Empire Avould become a 
monarchy of that llouso. TS’or is tliis all. h’or if it bo supposed tliat 
one SoA^oreign governs the Avholo extent of the Gorman Em])ire, fertile, 
populous, situated in the centre of I'hiropo; and ii' ho found himself at 
the liead of so numerous and Avarlik<' a nation already completely 
armed, as the German nation now undoubtedly is, what Power hi 
Europe could resist such a Sovereign, if it ]>lcasod him to assert the 
ancient pretensions of the lionian Emperor or King <)f (}cnnuhy, ov(n’ 
i.lie border lands, siu-h as llolland, iSwitzerknul, Italy, or cv^eu the old 
kingdoms of Burgundy and Lorraine? Would not all Kuro])e be 
exposed to tlio cert:un danger of a universal i/io/utreJn/ ? Nor is this a 
dream. Any impartial man, avIio knoAvs the force and internal consti¬ 
tution of Germany, as Avell as that of the neighbouring States, Avho 
thinks of the past, atid of the eliaractors of Sovcrciigns Avho Ijavo ligured 
in liistory, Avill be convinced that under tlie circumsLaneos avo have 
supposed, a German Monaia'hy, and after it a universal European 
Monarcliy, is a pof^siblc thing—nay, even a probable one; and that 
none but a Sovereign of all Germany can ever realise it.* de 

Ilerizherg^ voL ii, p. o3G,) 

To these suppositions the ansAver made by their author Avas, 
that by the Constitution of Germany, no German Emperor 
had any such pOAver; that the supreme authority was shared 
by the territorial Princes; and that if the head of the Empire 
attempted to extend or abuse his poAver, he violated the eighth 
article of the Treaty of Osnabruck and the Capitulations of 
the E]mpirc ; and he justifies the Princes in seeking, even by 
foreign alliances or by leagues amongst themselves, to restrain 
him. 

Tliese were the princiidcs maintained in the last century 
hy Count llertzberg, one of the ablest Ministers of Erederic 
the Great. They Averc the basis of the policy of Prussia, 
when Austria Avas supposed to aim at the erection of a 
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preponderating power in Germany. Are they not as literally 
applicable, even in minute particulars which cannot fail 
to strike the reader, when it is not Austria, but Prussia, 
which has raised herself to a position in Europe, which no 
other single State is at this time able to resist with success 
in the field ? It would be impossible to describe with greater 
accuracy the present condition of the adjacent States, than 
by saying with Count Hertzherg, that their existence depends 
entirely on the moderation and forbearance of so formidable 
a neighbour, since all the checks, limitations, and engage¬ 
ments which formerly sustained that colossal power, both 
Avithin and Avithout, have just been SAvept away. 

Such was the language and ostensible policy of Prussia, 
when the Imperial dignity Avas still possessed by Austria, and 
when it suited her to raise up coalitions against the arbitrary 
designs imputed to that PoAver. We should bo glad to think 
that she Avas noAV animated by the same determination to resist 
all schemes of aggi'andisement contrary to the territorial rights 
and independence of the other German States. Ihit after 
having torn up the Treaties of 1815 constituting the Germanic 
Confederation in place of the Empire-—after having made war 
on her OAvn confederates—conquered Hanover, Hesse, Nassau, 
Holstein, SlesAvig, and Frankfort, and noAv Alsace and 
paid; of Lorraine—expelled Austi'ia from Germany in order 
to secure her undisputed supremacy over a confederacy of 
feeble vassals—and established her military authority over the 
whole country, it Avould be idle to expect that the Court of 
Berlin proposes to respect the rights or dominions of any State 
which it may suit Prussia to. incorporate Avith herself. The 
terms of the new Federal or Imperial Constitution, as Ave shall 
presently see, are those on Avhich Prussia has thought fit to 
place the minor States, Avhich she has not yet absorbed, under 
the shadow of her own protection. 

When, therefore, the King of Prussia talks of i-estoring or 
re-establishing the ancient German Empire, and assumes the 
title that belonged to it, he is guilty of a strange abuse of lan¬ 
guage. Whatever the German Empire may hereafter become, 
it certainly will not resemble in the slightest degree either 
the ancient German Empire, or the Confederacy which was 
created in 1815, Avith the assent of Europe, in place of it. The 
German Empire Avas elective; the neiv dominion will be hered¬ 
itary in a poAverful and martial house. The German Empire 
Avas a monarchical confederacy of co-equal States, AA'hose rights 
were jealously secured to them against the danger of a prepon¬ 
derating supremacy ; the ncAv dominion has been created by the 
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sword, by conquest within and without, and the securities of 
its subjects and allies are just Avhat Prussia thinks lit to con¬ 
cede to them. The Empire enjoyed a large amount of 
local freedom, which undoubtedlyAveakened its collective action; 
the new dominion tends openly to unity—unity is the cry of 
Germany at this moment, and it Avould seem as if no sacrifice 
of freedom and independence is too sacred or too costly to he 
made to it. In exchange for all that has hitherto constituted 
their peculiar and multifarious greatness, the Germans are 
eagerly bent on obtaining Avhat it seems they value more 
highly—a concentrated military organisation and power which 
may render them masters of a great part t)f Eurnjie, and the 
political influence abroad Avhich their admirable and enormous 
armies may confer on them. 

It has been for ages the distinctive characteristic and glory 
of Germany that she has escaped that centralising force Avhich 
has reduced most of the other European States to a common 
pattern, and Avhich Avill probably henceforth be still more active 
and intense in tlie world, Avhether democratic institutions or 
military despotism direct the application of it. She oAves to 
that absence of a central authority her manifold varieties of 
intelligence and life—her capitals and courts, Avhidi have beem 
in various Avays the centres of her civilisation—her universities, 
rivals in learning and in letters—her Free Cities, Avliich retained 
till the other cTay a complete self-government, and ranked Avith 
the great marts of the world—and that blending of races and 
religions, which produced an endless social variety, Avith a 
cei’tain amount of political unity. These elements of her true 
national greatness are threatened by the ju’eponderance of the 
most arbitrary and absolute of the German PoAvers—the only 
one Avhich has made military force the end and aim of all its 

The future welfare of the country is brought back to the old 
question, Avhether Prussia is to dominate over Germany, or 
Germany to absorb Prussia. The latter of these alternatives 
we should accept Avith the utn;ost satisfaction and gratitude, 
and it Avill probably be arrived at in some future age by the 
destruction of monarchy throughout the German States, a 
result to which the policy of Prussia towards her neighbours 
is secretly and unconsciously tending. But as long as the 
Prussian monarchy remains Avhat it is, we cannot question that 
it will make its superiority felt over all the other States. When 
the beasts of the field, in .^sop’s fable, Avent out hunting with 
the lion, we know who got the spoils of the chase. 

The extinction of the ancient Germanic Empire dated from 
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the signature of the Act constitiiting the Federation of the 
Khinc under Ihe headship of France on the 12th July, 1806. 
Bavaina, Wirteinberg, Baden, ITesse-Darmstadt, the two 
Ilohenzollerns, Nassau, and some other minor Princes joined 
that league. Upon which the Emperor Francis II. laid down 
the Imperial Crown on the Gth August, Napoleon having de¬ 
clared to his allies at Batishon a few days before that the Ger¬ 
man Imperial Constitution was no longer in existence. But 
it deserves to be rcinsirked that no sooner had these events oc¬ 
curred than Prussia set on foot her sdheraes to organise a 
North-German League and a North-German Constitution, by 
which Fi’cderic AVilliain 111. was to assume the Imperial title, 
and to exercise all the former prerogatives of the German 
Empire over the Northern States. From those dreams Prussia 
was awakened by the campaign of Jena; but through all bad 
or good fortune, she remained ccpially steadfast to her idea of 
Em])irc. 

‘ After the War of Liberation in 1814 it was necessary,’ 
says the Colleen’s Advocate, Sir Travers 'fwiss,* ‘ to create 
‘ another Germanic political bod)', ])artly to satisfy the <lcej>- 
‘ seated feeling of nationality amongst the ])eoj)le of the (ler- 
‘ manic States, ])artly to fill up the void which the disappearance 
' of the Germanic Emjnro had caused in the ('entre of the 
‘ Euroj)ean political system.’ The Emjieror Francis of Austria 
rejjudiated the advice of those who urged him to resume, ns a 
mattei- (*f course, the crown of the Homan Empire of the Ger¬ 
manic nations, as unjust to the States which had enjoyed 
sovereign rights since 1806. Nor did he favour the idea of a 
simple political alliance between the German States. lie there¬ 
fore insisted on a Confederation of States, compatible with the 
independence of the Sovereign Princes and States of Germany, 
and cajjable of securing the integrity of the Gcnnanic terri¬ 
tory. The assent of Russia, Pnissia, and Great Britain to 
this scheme was made a condition sine qua non of Austria’s 
accession to the Quadruple Alliance of 1813, and the sixth 
Article of the Peace of Paris provided that ‘ Les Etats de 
‘ I’Allemagne seront independans, et unis par un lien federa- 
‘ tif.’ The German Federal Act was thus a part of the public 
conventional law of Europe, and in fact the Schluss-Act, as it 
was termed, was textually inserted in the Final Act of the 
Congress of Vienna. AVhen therefore the Prussian envoy 


* TavIss ‘ On the Law of Nations,’ vol. i. p. 69. The learned 
author’s observations on this sribject arc the more important, as he is 
hnown to have had access to the best soxirces of information upon it. 
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declared at Frankfort on the 14th of Jnne, 1866, * in the name 
‘ and by the orders of his Majesty the King of Prussia, that 
‘ Prussia henceforth i-eecards the hitherto oxistiu" Federal 
‘ compact as dissolved and no longer obligatory,’ he repudiattnl 
a treaty binding not only as between Prussia and her con¬ 
federates, but between all the Powers of Europe. 

Sir Alexander Malct, who Avas the British Minister on the 
sj)ot at Frankfort,has recorded with the utmost fidelity all the 
incidents of this important rupture; "and to understand fully 
the effects of it on the general relations of Europe, it is neces¬ 
sary to folloAV in detail the tortuous but steady drift of the 
])olley of Prussia both in the Danish question and in the Diet. 
W’^e refer our readers for these details to Sir Alexander’s most 
interesting volume, for by these acts the constitution of Gm- 
many Avas abruptly and totally changed. 

JJor is the change a matter of indifrenmeo to Europe. Tlio 
Confederation of 1815 Avas essentially a defensive league. It 
is true that it could not liaA C undertaken or carried on an 
offensive Avar. HiitAvc ai’c entitled to iissert that as a defensive 
league It fully answered its pui'pose and attained its end, since 
no foreign Slate ever ecntiirctl to nttavk if. The united forces «)f 
Aiistrlii and Vrussia, ^vilh thoir minor roiifodcralos, constItute<l 
a power wliieli cticctiially hold Fraiioo in oJic(dc Tor fifty year;;. 
The Phnperor Naj)oleon IJT, was kinnvn to liavc sai<l tliat lio 
could never attack them colJecrtively. JIc defeated Anstrla 
sinirly; lie thought himself (though most erroueon.sly) in a 
condition to make war against Prussia, But as Jong as the 
Bund was in existence, backed by the great Pow'crs of Burojie, 
who had co-operated in the creation of it and were deeply in- 
tci'csted in its security, for defensive purposes the security of 
(xermany was unassailable. 

On this point we must invoke the evidence of Sir A. Malet, 
which is conclusive. 


* It should and wdll be noted by tlie histcfrian that these institutions 
were framed witli a view to two objects—the maintenance of the in- 
tonial tranquillity of Germany, and the holding l^Vance in check ; and 
that, with the brief exception of the troubles of 1848—40, both objects 
were secured for half a century. Daring tliat period neither Austria 
nor Prussia made attacks on their confederates; above all, France 
made no encroacliments, nor was any umbrage given to her, at periods 
Avhen that country was most ready to take umbrage. The Germanic 
Confederation was respected alike by Louis XVlIl., by Charles X,, liy 
the short-lived Republic, and by Louis Philippe. Even after SoJfcrino 
the resumption of the Rhine frontic]' may have been talked of, but 
was never seriously contemplated. An area of 11,000 geographical 
miles and a pojmlation of forty-five million.^ on Iht immediate confines 
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remained in the pursuit of peaceful industrial progress; and France 
had good reason to know that any aggressive move in that direction 
stirred the great soul of Germany like one man. That this result was 
obtained wliile the Diet still subsisted cannot be forgotten by anyone 
who impartially records the events of the time/ (^Malet^ p. 380.) 

Ill fact, this was the reason distinctly expressed by the 
Emperor Napoleon III., both to Lord Kussell and to Lord 
Clarendon, as the chief ground of his refusal to co-operate 
with Great Britain in resisting the German invasion of Den¬ 
mark. The following expressions occurred in a despatch of 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys, of the 26th of January, 1864 :— 

* It may be comparatively easy for England to carry on a war which 
can never go beyond maritime operations of blockade and capture of 
ships. Schleswig and England are far apart from each other. But the soil 
of Germany touches the soil of Friince, and a war between France and 
Germany would be one of the most burtliensomc and one of the most 
hazardous in which the French Empire could engage. Besides those 
considerations, the Emperor cannot fail to recollect that ho has been 
made an object of mistrust and suspicion in Europe on account of his 
supposed projects of aggrandisement on the Rhine. A war commenced 
on the frontiers of Germany could not fail to give strength to these 
unfounded and unwarrantable imputations. For these reasons the 
Government of France will not take at present any engagement on the 
subject of Denmark. If, hereafter, the balance of power should be 
seriously threatened, the Emperor may be induced to take new measures 
in the interest of France and of Europe.’ {Despatch quoted bjf Sir 
Maht^ p. 428.) 

The destruction of the Bund has already led to two wars, 
audit has shown to the world by forcible examples, that instead 
of a great defensive Power, formed of united States and in¬ 
terests, there exists in the centre of Europe a monarchy capable 
of carrying on a war of invasion on the largest scale and of 
rendering itself formidable to all its neighbours. Such a mon¬ 
archy having for its head a sovereign addicted to war and a 
minister versed in the arts of aggression and aggrandisement 
would be a curse to the world. Such princes have before noAv 
not been wanting to the House of Hohcnzollem. Such ministers 
have been found even in the Cabinet of Berlin. Nor are 
examples wanting of the manner in Avhich a country may bo 
engaged in war in direct opposition to the wishes of the people. 

* Throughout Germany,’ says again Sir A. Malet, in spetiking of the 
outset of die war of 1866, ‘ Jind largely in Prussia itself, the strongest 
possible repugnance and horror of tlie coming crisis was entertained. 
But amongst the Prussian troops the force of discipline, stronger than 
any individual sliado of opinion, impelled the soldier unhesitatingly 
against those who were pointed out to him as enemies to his country. 
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Once engaged in actual contest, all reflection was soon drowned in the 
din of battle, while under able leadership, and stimulated by almost 
tmvarying success, the Prussian army, each unit of whose mass was a 
citizen of one of the most highly educated states in Eixrope, soon gave 
another proof of the force of military discipline and habits, and, wielded 
with consummate ability, effected all that its most sanguine projectors 
and artificers cmild have expected from a sentient but obedient machine.’ 
(J/a/ef, p. 196.) 

The Germans, jubilant with victory, and suffering at the 
same time from the cost of victory, which must be paid in 
the life-blood of a nation, arc probably sincere at this moment 
in their desire for the restoration and maintenance of peace. 
But Eui’ope can place but little reliance on these transient 
impressions. The military caste in Prussia is strong, and war 
alone enables it to feel and })ut forth its strength. Indigent 
nobles, who have no other profession and no otlicr utility than 
to fight and feed the crows on battle-fields, are a dangerous 
clement in society, especially when they arc suiTounded by 
richer and fairer countries than their own swamps and sands 
and pine-forests. The old barbarian impulse of the men of 
the north to break out upon the lands of the south revives. 
Ill the recent campaign in France all respect for private 
property seems to have been lost. Pillage and rapine of 
private dwellings became the general practice of men and 
officers. To the other attractions of ivar to a fierce people 
was added the acquisition and appropriation of wealth by 
a needy people. The State practised the same policy on a 
larger scale. The enormous exaction levied on France will 
leave no small residue in the military chest of Berlin or 
Potsdam after Ihc cost of the war and the claims of the allies 
have been discharged. Of this sum, judging by precedent, no 
account will be rendered to the nation, but enough of' it will 
remain to render the Crown on an emergency independent of 
the control exercised by 1’ai‘liament over the public revenues, 
and able to meet at pleasure the demands at the outset of 
another war. It is a calamity to France to have to jiay so 
vast a sum, which must in the end be wrung from the industry 
of her population, and imposes a cruel burden of permanent 
debt on future generations. But it may yet prove a greater 
calamity to Germany to receive so vast a sum, not earned or 
created by industry, but won by the sword, for it puts a profit 
on war, and renders the government disposing of such prodi¬ 
gious spoil in great measure independent of the people. In all 
former treaties of peace, acquisitions of territory and levies of 
money have invariably been regarded as a set-off or equivalent 
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of each other. Prussia in this peace has exacted both. The 
revenue she will draw from the rich province of Alsace and 
part of Ijorraine will probably reach three millions sterling, so 
that the money value of those territories might be capitalised 
at a hundred millions. In addition to this she takes upwards of 
»)nc hundred and fifty millions sterling net, so that the annual 
value of the sums and lands acquired Avill exceed ten millions 
sterling. Acquisitions on such a scale are no small inducement 
to undertake other Avars, and at any rate they supply the means 
ol’ engaging in them. 

This fact alone has gi'catly increased the relative poAver of 
I'rnssia, more especially Avith reference to llussla and Austria, 
and they will ])robably one day feel the effects of it. (xennany 
has shown conclusively that she is more than a match for the 
military foi’ces of any other single PoAver. The consequence 
will be that she A\ill be Avatched with the utmost jealousy by all 
the Powers combined, or rather their coinbluatiou, Avhich has at 
ju’cseut no existence, Avill result from a sense of common danger. 
She leaves Ixihind her in I'h’ance a legacy of hatred and a thirst 
i'or revenge, llussia is, Avith sonic unknoAvu motive, arming on 
an enormous scale. Austria, though eagerly desirous of peace 
at any ]irice, is l•onscious that her existence may be at stake. 
Kiigland surveys the state of Euro])c Avith uncertainty and dis¬ 
trust. Peace may be in’cscrved. God grant it may ! For we 
have seen enough of ruin and bloodshed. Jlut that Avhich makes 
peace clfcctiAm and secure— mutual confidence, common obliga¬ 
tions, respect for treaties, an oj)en policy-—is entirely Avanting. 
Without these conditions peace itself is but partially restored. 
..Vrmameuts and military jwcjjaratioiis Avill continue oiiaii emw- 
mous scale. T’hc burdens imposed by them Avill be unspeakable. 
AVe are at a loss Avhom avc can ti’ust and Avith Avhom avc can 


act, because, in one Avord, the system of 1‘juropcan policy has 
been destroyed, and as yet avc see no approach to the rceon- 
striietion of it. There arc persons, Ave kiioAv, avIio think that 
Avords such as these—the system of Euroiie, the balance of 
power—arc ulle expressions ; and who Avould he content, avc 
suppose, to see the nations of the earth separated from each 
other like barbarous tribes, trusting to nothing but their oavu 
poAvers of defence. If that he so, avc take the liberty to say 
that civilisation itself is moving backAvards. Without mutu^ 
confidence, regulated and protected by public laAV, there is no 
security and no peace; and the most painful and alarming 
symptom of the present state of the Avorld appears to us to be 
that force rather than law at this moment governs the most 
civilised uatious of the earth, that all alliances arc shaken, and 
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that there are no longer any eommon standards or indnciplcs • 
of j)olitical action recognised by governmeutg. If such a state 
of things ■were prolonged, it would lead us back to never- 
ending wars and barbarism. Yet this appears to us to be the 
result of the policy of which Count Bismarck is the chief 
author. 

It is related that M. Thiers in his peregrination round 
Europe in the course of last autumn, to make an appeal 
which Avas ansAvered like that of (ray’s ‘ Hare with many 
‘ hh-iends,’ found himself at tabic at Vienna Avith an eminent 


I’russian historian, avc believe, Ih’ofessor lianke himself. 
After enlarging on the offo<!ts •)! the capitulation of Sedan 
and the fall of the so\crcign avIao Avas regarded as the 
author of the Avar, the lively French Minister remonstrated 
on the inconsistency of juirsuing hostilities to their furthest 
limit against an unoffending jAeoplc, and ended Avith the (pies- 
tiou ‘ vi i/ui fiiites-h'o/t.s tluiie In (jnerre?^ ‘A Loris X1V\’ 
Avas the grim ausAver of the Northern sage. That ansAver 
.strikes us ;is ihc must just and jjnd’uund ubservatiuii uhicli 
lias liocii iTUide dnrini*- the Avliolc course of ihis crisis; iiud if 
Professor Jljuikc I'cally said it, lie deserves more credit for such 
:i s])eeeli than for any )>aj»c of his ^.Niuc IJooks of Prussiau 
‘ History,’ iininspirod liy tlic JMusos. 

To make tliis dechiiTitlou jiorfcctly accurate, liowevcr, it 
siiould have ijjoiic one stc]) further. Prussia lias hceu inakliifr 
war Avilli success uoL only against Lonis XIV"., siiu’C she has 
been able iu one cami»aigii to Avring iVom Prance many of tlic 
cjuieessious that monarch succeeded in engrafting xipou the 
Treaty ol’ Westjiluilia by an abuse of Ids influeuco and his 
arms; but slie lias in rivility overthrown and reversed the 
principles of the Treaty o(’ Westphalia itself, so i;ir as they 
miglit still he traced iu the public laAV of Hurojoo, of-Avhich 
they Avero the foundation. It is with no idle or pc<lantic 
motive, but really to cx[>lain our vicAv of the present state of 
(.iermany, that a\"C arc compelled to go hack lo this remote 
period. 

The great lutcruatioinil compact known as the Treaty of 
iVIunstcr or Westj)halia, concluded in Ifi 18, derives its chief 
iinportauco and autliority from the hiet that it avus the first 
time iu modern history that all tlic States of Europe had 
concurred iu one general engagement , and that as it avus based 
on mutual concessions and guarantees, all had a common 
interest in malntauiing it. it was the first solemn recogni¬ 
tion of the principle that all nations have reciprocal rights 
and duties; that peace can only he secured by a coniprc' 
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hensive system of mutual engagements; and that a Power 
which attacks that system in any part, impairs the stability 
of the whole edifice. In this respect, the Final Act of the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815 can alone be compared to it. 
The same spirit pervaded both. Europe had in both instances 
been torn by long and sanguinary wars. At both these 
epochs, it was felt by all nations that peace and security 
were only to be secured by associating all the Powers in the 
common work. More especially did this consideration apply 
ill both instances to Germany. Germany had been the scene 
of the Thirty Years’ War; Germany had suffered most by the 
wars of the French Revolution. Her central position, her 
open frontiers, and her divided governments and creeds, ren¬ 
dered the settlement of Germany the first condition of the 
settlement of Europe, and of extreme importance to her 
neighbours. In 1640 the Emperor had attempted to negotiate 
a peace tliroiigh the Diet at Ratisbon by direct negotiation 
within the Empire. The attempt failed. The aid of foreign 
nations was invoked, and it was incontestably by the good 
offices of France and Sweden that peace was at Icngtli re¬ 
established on equitable terms. The grand object of the 
whole negotiation was to defend the civil and religious liberty 
of Europe against the aggressions of the House of Austria, 
then in possession of the Imperial Power, and aiming at an 
Imperial and absolute supremacy. The first condition was 
a general amnesty, which the mediating Powers exacted in 
favour of the subjects of the Emperor himself, and throughout 
Germany. The second was the maintenance of the rights and 
independence of the territorial princes, cities, and corporations, 
in all their ancient extent. The third was the establishment 
of the principle of religious-toleration, and the mutual recog¬ 
nition of the hostile creeds which had been seeking to extir¬ 
pate one another. These conditions were imposed by the 
mediating Powers, greatly to the dissatisfaction of the Im¬ 
perialists. 

It was hi satisfaction (that was the phrase) of the services 
rendered by France in this negotiation to the settlement of 
Germany and Europe, and in compensation for the expenses 
of the war, that she obtained from Germany the full recog¬ 
nition of her sovereignty over the Three Bishoprics of Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun, which had been ceded to Plenry II. in a 
more restricted form by some of the German princes in the 
preceding century; and also the cession of Alsace, in the same- 
manner as that province had been held by the Austrian 
princes to whom it then belonged, with a reservation of the 
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rights of the Bishops of Strasburg and Bale, and of the ten 
imperial towns belonging to the prefectorate of Ilaguenau. 
The landgraviates of Alsace belonged to a younger branch 
of the Hcmse of Austria, the same then reigning in the Tyrol; 
but their tenure was limited by the double obligations of the 
feudal system to those under whom they held, and to those 
who • held under them. The Austrian Princes eventually re¬ 
ceived from France an indemnity of three million livres for 
their interest in the provinces, which was, in fact, a limited 
one, and not a sovereign right at all. A vast amount of con¬ 
troversy has sprung out of these reservations and is not even 
abandoned by the (mermans to this day, for Professor von 
Sybel of Bonn contends in a recent pamphlet entitled ‘ Droits 
‘ (le rAllcmagne sur I’Alsace ct la Lorraine,’ that the Austrian 
princes could <ndy cede the limited supcriointy they themselves 
enjoyed, and that everything else was obtained by Louis XIV. 
and annexed to France by subsequent fraud or force. AFe shall 
not attempt to draw our readers into the depths of this dispute. 
But we are sur])rised a man of Professor von Sybel’s high cha¬ 
racter for learning and candour should have abstained in his 
pamphlet from noticing the fact that on the 24t1i October, 
1648, an Art of cession of the Three liishoprics of Lorraine, 
and of Alsace, l^risach, and Pigncrol, was duly executed on 
bchii-lf of the hhn]>oror an<l the Kinpire, by which every sort of 
authority and dominion was fully relinquished and trans¬ 
ferred without the least rcsci'vation to the Crown of France, 
and their inhabitants released from all allegiance whatsoever 
to the Holy Eoiuan Fmpire. The docaiment itself is puhlislicd 
at the end of the first chapter of Koch and Schrcll’s ‘ History 
‘ of Treaties ol* Peace.’ And it apjiears to us to be absolutely 
conclusive as to all tliat Avas comprehended Avithin it. Stras- 
burg, the citv or commonAvealtli, and the bishopric Avcrc not 
comprehended within it, and the scandalous fraud by Avhich 
possession Avas tahen of that free city in the year l-GSl, by 
the Ministers of Louis XIV., is one of the darkest stains on 
the policy of that unscrupulous king—a stain, indeed, as dark 
ns the destrueli^'^i of the Free City and Kepublic of CracoAv 
in 1846, to a\ lieh, if avc remember rightly, the Court of 
Prussia Avas o*,t. a stranger. Many German princes and 
nobles retainoi’ feudal rights in Alsace doAvii to the French 
Revolution: ibey Avere confiscated and abolished by the 
National Assembly, because similar rights were abrogated 
throughout Fiance. The abolition of tlicsc rights was an 
immense boon to the people, and contributed to strengthen 
among them tb it ardent attacliment to France and the Kevo- 
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lution they have ever since displayed. In 1792 a demand 
made by the Germans for the restoration of their privileges 
was an obstacle to peace, and it was not tdl the peace of 
Liuneville in 1801 that the question was settled. But wo 
cannot agree with Professor von Sybel that any species of 
German right of sovereignty lay all this time dormant in those 
provinces. Even if it did, the final declaration of 1814, that 
France should resume the frontiers of 1790, which was insisted 
upon by England and Russia, perempted and barred the revival 
of the German claim. The best argument of Prussia, and 
probably the only one which M. Bismarck would condescend 
to use, is that she has conquered these provinces by the sword 
and means to keep them, alike regardless of ancient rights, of 
former treaties, and of the will of the people. Just so, it was 
argued by all the public writers in Germany in the question 
of the Duchies, that the claims of the Duke of Augustenberg 
were irrefragable; but after the war, the Ci’own lawyers of 
Berlin discovered that the Duke had never had any rights at 
all, and that as the sovereignty resided solely in the King of 
Denmark, it had been transferred absolutely to Prussia by 
sheer conquest. To this argument there is, of course, no 
reply; except that force confers no rights at all, and that 
whenever France is strong enough to reconquer Alsace she 
will do so: that the possession of these spoils is not, and will 
not be, recognised by any general treaty; and that they can 
only be held by the severest means of internal oppression and 
external vigilance. 

But now observe with what skilful precision Prussia has 
succeeded in reversing the stipulations of the Treaty of West¬ 
phalia. Having j)laced herself in the Imperial position, of 
which Austria had been divested, and having in 1866 destroyed 
all the old obligations of the Bund towards her Confederates, 
devouring several of them and crushing the rest, she now 
proceeds to give the strongest expression to the power and 
authority of a supreme unitary government. She has in fact 
accomplished, to all outward appearance, all the objects which 
the territorial princes and Free Cities of Germany, with the 
House of Brandenburg at the head of tliem, resisted for so 
many centuries in the name of freedom, toleration, and inde¬ 
pendence. She has reduced to dust and ashes all those laws 
and traditions of the past by which these rights were protected, 
and she stands at this moment supreme in Germany and 
in Europe, undeniably great by a military superiority, but 
absolutely unrestrained by any positive obligations to any 
Power at home or abroad except by the voluntary engagements 
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she has recently entered into with. the minor German States. 
No wonder she hastened to snatch from France lands which 
were ceded to that kingdom in consideration of services 
rendered in checking the ambition and absolutism of the 
Empire; but as those lands were avowedly once Austrian pos¬ 
sessions, connected with the Empire only by the light tie of 
feudal dependence, Austria would have a fairer claim than 
Prussia to recover them. Prussia, however, evidently con¬ 
ceives herself to have inherited all the pretensions and rights of 
the old Empire, with none of its limitations. There can be no 
wilder fiction in politics than the substitution under the same 
name, of such an Empire and such a dominion as Prussia has 
become for the ancient Holy Roman Empire of the Frederics, 
the Charles, and the Eeoj)olds. 

But Ave are told this is what the Germans desire. They arc 
the only competent judges of their own affairs. They desire 
strength ; they desire unity ; they abhor the slightest, i’oreign 
influence at their courts, whether it proceed from Petersburg 
or from Paris ; and it is added that such is the vigour, intel¬ 
ligence, and political sagacity of that nation, that avc shall 
soon sec them impose on this Imperial poAver the effectual 
restraint of constitutional laAV and Parliamentary control. 
That is precisely Avhat Ave too desire. We have no fear at all 
of the power of Germany, if avc are satisfied that it Avill hence¬ 
forth be exercised under the strict control of a free popular 
government; but we have the greatest distrust of it as long 
as it is mainly directed by a Avarlike soA’creign, a military 
aristocracy, and an unprincipled minister. To ascertain what 
the German nation desires, and what it is likely to obtain, 
has, of late, become the more difficult, as throughout the late 
war, the Government of Jicrlin has taken the precaution to 
muzzle the country—military hiAv has been in force, not only 
in the country they have invaded, but in their own homes, 
and even in the capital of Prussia—and anything approaching 
to a free expression of opinion has been repressed witli such 
exemplary severity, that the Auctorious nation has been alloAved 
no voice at all, except to celebrate its oAvn successes. That 
period is noAv happily at an end. The King of Prussia has 
returned to his dominions with a new title, and before these 
pages see the light, active measures Avill have been taken to 
form and declare the future character of the Imperial Go¬ 
vernment. We have thus far endeavoured to shoAV our readers 
what that Government is not and cannot be; but it is a matter 
of far deeper interest to ascertain, as far as avc arc able, what 
its future constitution and poAvers are really likely to become; 
and to this object Ave shall noAv endeavour to apply ourselves. 
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The Sessional Papers of the German Bund, now to be termed 
we presume the Empire, which are before us, contain the most 
authentic account wc have been able to procure of the present 
Constitution of that body. They comprise tlic text of the 
Constitution of the North German League, and the treaties 
negotiated and signed at Versailles on the 24th and 2Sth of 
November last between Prussia, as head of the existing League, 
and tlie States of Bavaria, Wirtemberg, Baden, and ITesse on 
the Khine respectively, by virtue of which they became inein- 
l)crs of the League, and some alterations were introduced in 
the organic law of that body. Wc shall briefly recapitulate the 
provisions of these instruments, which have not, we think, been 
published in tliis country. 

The territory of the Bund or Empire consists of the folhnv- 
ing States, and the nuinbci's annexed to them denote the num¬ 
ber of their votes in the Federal or Imperial Council. Prussia 
with Lauenburg, and including Hanover, Electoral Hesse, 
Holstein, Nassau and Frankfort, 17 votes;* Bavaria, fi; 
Saxony, 4; Wirtemberg, 4; Baden, 3; Hesse, 3 ; jMecklcn- 
burg Schwerin, 2 ; Brunswick, 2; Saxe Weimar, Mecklen¬ 
burg Strclitz, Oldenburg, Saxe-Mclningen, Saxe-Altcnburg, 
Saxe Coburg Gotha, Anhalt, Schwarzburg Kudolstadt, 
Schwarzburg Sondershausen, Waldoch, Eeuss of the elder 
line, Reuss of the younger line, Schaumburg liippc, Lippe, 
Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, 1 each; in all 58 votes. 
Each State may name as many plenipotentiaries as it has 
votes. This Federal Council, of Avhich the King of Prussia 
or Emperor is the permanent head, determines the projjosals 
to be submitted to the Diet; and decrees, when iieccssary, 
the execution of Federal laws; and provides for any unfore¬ 
seen emei’gcncics. Its decisions arc given by the majority 
of votes. The Council is subdivided into seven coniinitlecs 
for War, IMarinc, Taxes and Duties, Trade Railroads Post 
Office and Tclcgrajflis, Justice, and Public Accounts, '.riie 
headship of the Bund or Empire being attached to the 
Crown of Prussia, that Power can declare war and make 
j)oacc, and conduct diplomatic relations in the name of the 
Avhole body. It also names to all appointments and offices 
imder the Bund. In the event of any omission to fulfil the 
Federal obligations of any State, an ‘ execution,’ as it is 
termed, may be decreed by the Federal Council and carried 
into eflPect by the Head. Without entering into more minute 


* In the Bund of 1815 rrussia and Austria had each single votes in 
the ordinary Diet, and four votes each out of seventy in the jilenum. 
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administrative detail, it must be added that the entire popula¬ 
tion of the whole Bund is liable to bear arms and can name no 
substitutes. This liability lasts for seven years in the life of 
every man (from the age of twenty to twenty-eight), of which 
three are to be spent in the ranks of the standing army, and 
four in the reserve, with a further liability to serve for five 
years in the Landwehr. The active army on its peace esta¬ 
blishment, however, consists of only one per cent, of the 
entire population. Throughout the whole Empire, the Prus¬ 
sian military system is established, under Prussian command. 
Each State belonging to the Bund is to contribute to military 
expenses at the rate of 225 dollars per man. 

Next to these monarchical and military institutions, which 
breathe a very absolute spirit, comes tlie lieichstag or Diet— 
a body of a very opposite character, for it consists of a popular 
assembly elected by universal suffrage and ballot every three 
years. Tliis body has legislative poAvers over the Avhole Bund, 
but its functions and rights are loosely defined, and we cannot 
determine with precision what control it Avill exercise over the 
executive departments of the Empire. 

We remarked in an article entitled ‘ New Germany,’ which 
appeared in this RevieAv iu July 1868 (No. cclxi. p. 240), that 
the North German Constitution was a mere pretended Con¬ 
federation, as there was no equality or counterpoise of power 
between its members. It clearly gave Prussia absolute power 
over her confederates, whilst it gave the lesser confederates no 
powers at all over Prussia. And avc observed that such a Con¬ 
stitution was manifestly only a form of transition into that of 
a more homogeneous commonwealtli. It appeared at that time 
that this consideration might long retard the anticipated fusion 
between Northern and Southern Germany. The war, however, 
has abruptly settled that question, and Avhatcver may have been 
the secret policy or desires of the respective parties, Bavaria, 
Baden, Wirtemberg, and Hesse have uoav cast in their lot 
with the rest of Germany. We rejoice at this result, for not 
only does it bring Germany considerably nearer to the unity 
she desires, but it supplies the elements of a much more con¬ 
siderable opposition and counterpoise to the preponderating 
power of Prussia in the Federal Assemblies. 

Prussia has thus far carried everything before her, and had 
her own way in everything since the rupture of 1866. The 
only effectual check upon her autocracy is that which may be 
applied by the representatives of the German nation in the 
Federal Parliament or Diet. Everything depends on the con¬ 
stitutional attitude they may assume, and on their firmness in 
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maintainincr it. The Prussian Government has hitherto treated 
Parliamentary assemblies with supreme contempt, and used 
them only as a blind to mask its own secret policy, which was 
working in the opposite direction. The Parliament was for a 
reduction of the army ; the King increased it: the Parliament 
was for peace ; the King has carried on with success two colossal 
wars: the Parliament stopped the supplies; but the King 
levied the taxes, on the ground that taxes already established 
by law in former years must be paid. Of the ingenious me¬ 
chanism by which the representatives of the people in England 
and America do really hold the purse-strings of the nation, and 
thereby control the whole policy of the executive government, 
there is at present hardly a trace in Germany. The real 
battle between prerogative and military power, represented by 
the symbols of the Empire and the rights of a free people 
awakening to a sense of its national strength, is only now about 
to begin; and it will depend on the result of that contest 
whether the German Empire of the future becomes a more 
perfected form of military despotism, or a government worthy 
of a free and enlightened people. Wo need hardly say that 
we cordially desire the latter result; and there are some reasons 
for hoping that it may ultimately be attained. The military 
organisation and training of the whole population has this ad¬ 
vantage, along with many evils, that the army is of one blood 
with the people, and the people arc almost as well prepared to 
fight as the army. Were matters to come to the last extre¬ 
mity, it is difficult to say how long the sense of military duty 
would prevail against popular sympathies; and at any rate a 
nation of men trained to the use of arms, and electing every 
three years a body of representatives by universal suffrage, 
cannot, without their own consent, be converted into the tools 
of despotism. 

This is the grand distinction between the Empire of the Past 
and the Empire of the Future. The Germans have shown a 
power of organising immense armies un])recedented in history, 
and even more remarkable than their gallantry and endurance 
on the field of battle. They have now before them another 
task of equal difficulty, but demanding the same patriotic 
qualities. AVe trust for their own sake and for the sake of 
Europe that they may succeed in it, and that the Empire which 
was proclaimed on a foreign soil amidst scenes of carnage and 
rapine, will in another generation take rank among the free 
and peaceful States of Eunjpe. And here we must in justice 
remark that the known principles and character of the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, the Heir Apparent of this vast Empire, are 
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a hopeful symptom and a pledge that the future will not always 
be as the past has been. That Prince has shown his valour 
and military skill, accompanied by moderation, in two great 
wars. He may ere long enter upon a nobler task, and 
establish on a lasting basis the liberties of the great nation 
over which he is not unworthy to reign. 

But upon a review of the whole subject, we incline to the 
belief that the federal union and liberty of Germany will ulti¬ 
mately be secured, not by Imperial, but by Republican, institu¬ 
tions. It is not impossible that King William himself with 
his obsolete ideas of divine right, and Count Bismarck with his 
very jjractical notions of royal or imperial authority, arc in 
reality preparing the way for a future state of things entirely 
opposed to their own system of government. They have de¬ 
throned sovereigns of houses far more ancient than that of 
Brandenburg—so much for legitimacy; they have annexed 
and absorbed independent kingdoms and duchies—so much for 
territorial rights; these very measures have been accepted and 
ajjplauded by some of the organs of the most advanced section 
of the German democratic party, because they argue that these 
acts of violence arc excellent precedents for their own revolu¬ 
tionary j)olicy. But in truth, there is no country in Europe 
which offers so fair a field for republican institutions as Ger¬ 
many. The divisions of the nation have been kej)t alive by 
the interests or ambition of the ruling families; a Federal 
Union of free commonAvealths would unite, without coufound- 
in<r them. There are now some millions of German emigrants 
settled in the United States, avIio have cordially and success¬ 
fully adopted the republican institutions of that country; and 
the correspondence, public press, and state of opinion of the 
American Germans reacts powerfully on the mother-country. 
The general difiusion of the two great elcmejits of freedom— 
education and the use of arras—throughout Germany render 
it highly improbable that the nation will be content -to accept 
any ‘ restoration ’ of the Germanic Empire in full satisfaction 
of its claims. The heroes of the present hour may exult in 
new titles, in military ascendency, and in the supremacy they 
have acquired over the country, from flic Alps to the Baltic. 
]5ut the future destinies of Germany are not within their con¬ 
trol. They rest Avith the People of Germany ; and we believe, 
from the progress already made, that in one or tAVO genera¬ 
tions, not only Avill the Empire of Germany not be restored, 
but its monarchical traditions Avill be SAvept aAvay ; Fata viam 
invenient: and Germany may one day be both united and free. 
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Art. VII.—1. 3Iemo{res de RIadame de 3Iornai/; edition 
revue sur les maniiscrits, puhliee avec les vuriantes et 
accompagnee de lettres inedites de M. et 3Ime. du Plessis- 
31ornay et de leurs enfants. Pour la SocUte. de VHistoire 
de France. Pai* Mme. de Witt, ncc Guizot. Deux 
tomes. 8vo. Paris: 1869. 

2. Les dernieres Ileures de De 3Iornay du Plcssis, Gigord, 
Rivet, Pu Moulin, Drelincourt et Fabri. Pur Jean-Jacob 
Salciii. Publiee par la Socicte de Livrcs religieux de 
Toulouse. Valence: 1847. 

3. IjCS Fondateurs de T Unite Frangaise. Ftudes historiques. 
Par M. Ic Comte Louis de Carne. Paris : 1868. 

HIDE the events of the late war still echo in our cars, we 
’ ^ know not whether any apology be needed for reverting 
to a page of long past French history. Yet the book before us 
is so full of genuine interest, is so personal, and so patlietic, 
and turns so much on those feelings by which, as a French 
poet lias assured us, the heart of humanity is kejit ci er young, 
that it will prove, as we believe, its own apologist. If it be 
true that history repeats itself, then assuredly a narrative 
of domestic trials, of political emergencies, and of religious 
animosities can never be out of date, since men and women 
still bear in their hearts, passions as vindictive, a patriotism 
as ardent, and, let us hope, a piety as sincere as distinguished, 
in the sixteenth century, Philip and Charlotte du Plcssis de 
Momay. 

Monsieur du Plcssis, best known to fame as having been the 
confidential secretary of Henry IV., married Madame de 
Feuqueres, nee Arbaleste de la Borde, in 1575, when he was 
twenty-three, and his bride twenty-two years of age, while 
yet, to use M. Guizot’s striking words, they were of the 
number of those in whom the sight of crimes and the prospect 
of danger only serves to arouse indignation, and a more 
obstinate persistence in virtue. How they did persist, and 
what of rewards or penalties their conduct entailed on them, 
this history of their joint lives Avill show, which was written 
hy the wife and originally intended for the use of their son. 
We extract from the author’s preface— 

‘Now tluat I behold you ready to start off into the world, to see it, 
and to study in it the manners of men and the state of nations, not being 
able to follow you with my eyes, I will follow you however with the 
same care, and pray God that you may increase in the fear and love of 
God.He has made you to be born of a fSither of whom in these 
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days He liJis made use (and who will again serve to Ilia glory), and who 

has since your infancy dedicated you to His service.But to the 

intent that you should never want a guide, here is one under wanunty of 
juy own hand to go with you: this is the example of your father, which 
I adjure you to have ever before your eyes, to the which end I liave 
tak(*n the trouble to discourse to you what I have been able to know of 
his life. Albeit that our companionship was often interrupted by the 
troubles of tlic time, you have enough here to know what gi'aces God has 
given him, as well as the zeal and affection with which he lias ever used 
them ; and you may hope for the like help whenever you too are resolved 
to serve Him with all your heart- I am sickening and failing, so much 
so that I am led to think that iny God will not leave mo long in this 
world. You w'ill keep this writing in memory of me. ... In Avliatcver 
place you arc serve God, and follow your fatlicr. I shall go to my burial 
content, at whatever hour I am summoned, if I see you in tliu way to 

advance His honour.For the rest, I commend your sisters to 

you: love them,and let them see by your loving them that yon would 

perhaps also liavc loved your mother.Written at Sauiuur this 

25th April, 1595. Your very loud mother, 

‘ClIAIILOTTE AiMJALESTE.’ 

The truth and simplicity of these memoirs make them valuable 
materials for history, and they arc well worthy of the care 
■which IMadamo de Witt, on behalf of the Socletc de I’llistoire de 
France, has bestowed uj)oii this new edition- Of their antlien- 
ticity tliere has never been a doubt, two manuscript copies 
of the work having hcen preserved, one in the BibJiolhequc 
imperiale, and another in the Bibliolhcque de rUniversite. 
The variations hctwecri tliesc copies arc neither many nor im¬ 
portant, but such as they arc, Madame de Witt has compared 
them, and given both tlic readings in licr pages, enricliing the 
book at the same time with a collection of letters, and with a 
tew pertinent notes. M. Guizot's introduction to the book is a 
piece of finished and beautiful Avriting. The idiom is delicate, 
the style all that Ave could exj)cct from the historian of 
Civilisation, and the temper of it is Avorthy of Madame du 
Plessis’ OAvn. 

It is surely no small praise to give to an author of the period 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, Avho Avas a Avoman, a per¬ 
sonal suffcrei’, and Avho lived in an age when religious tolera¬ 
tion Avas not to be found in either theory or practice, that her 
memoirs are devoid of passion. Nay, more than that, they 
frequently record the good offices of Catholics with gratitude, 
but at the same time Avith a simplicity which shoAVs that the 
writer herself would have been quite ready to render like 
offices in her turn. Tranquil, equable, and pious, her mind, 
as it has imaged itself in these pages, affords a pleasant relief 
from too many of the heroines of that day. Though a warm 
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politician, Madame du Plessis was not an intrigiiei’ or a bigot; 
she had a fine intellect, but she lived in her aftcctions of wife 
and mother; it was through these affections that she was 
wounded, until after the disgrace of her husband, the desertion 
of their royal master, and the death of her eldest son, she 
went, as she expressed it, ^ to her burial,’ more full of sorrows 
than of years. 

The historical narrative in these memoirs first becomes 
important in 1572, at the date of tlie Massacre of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew, but their domestic interest only begins in 1575, when 
Philip du Plessis made the acquaintance of the young widow, 
Madame de Peuqueres. Both had incurred the dangers of 
Paris during that terrible crisis, and both Avere not only 
Protestants in spmt, but Pliilip had lived in intimacy with the 
leaders of the proscribed party, while Madame de Feuqueres 
was the widow of a man known to be ^ well affectioned towards 
® the cause.’ The future secretary of Henri IV. had his share 
of dangers, and his future wife ran, if possible, greater risks. 
She describes them thus :— 

‘ As I was to have left Paris on the Monday after St. Bartholomew, 
I meant on Sunday to have gone to the Louvre to take leave of tlie 
Priiiccsse do Conti, Madame de Bouillon, Madame dc Rothelin, and 
Madame de Dampierre; but before I had risen, a kitchen-maid of 
mine, who was of the religion, came flying in to me witli great fear, 
telling me that, they were all being killed, I am not easily astonished, 
but getting up and throwing a garment over me, T went to the window, 
and there saw in the great Rue St. Anthoine, Avlicre 1 lodged/every 
thing in commotion, and several corps dc garde, and everyone with a 
white cross in his hat. Thou I siiw it was serious, and fled to my 
mother, Avhorc my brothers were, to know what had happened, Tlicin 
1 foiiiid much hampered, because my brothers were all profc.ssors oi the 
religion. M- Pieri'O Chevalier, Bishop of Senlls, my matcirnal nnelo, 
told me to put up all my A'aluables, and that he would come presently 
to Ibtch me ; hut <'is he was about to do so, he found M. Charles Che¬ 
valier, Seigneur d’Esprunes, his brother, had been murdered, in the 
Rue Betisy, where he lodged to be near the admiral.’ 

Having waited for him half an hour, and seeing that the 
tumult increased in the street, the young widow then decided 
to send her only child, a girl of three years old, to the house 
of M. de Perrenge, mature des requetes, a faithfid relative and 
friend, who not only protected the infant, but afforded a shelter 
to the mother. There she heard of the murder of Coligny, and 
was beginning to realise the magnitude of the destruction which 
awaited the Huguenots and their cause, Avhen a domiciliary visit 
Avas made in M. dc Perrenge’s house by the servants of the Duke 
of Guise. The object of this search was herself. Being care- 
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fully hidden, she escaped with her life, and remained in safety 
till the Tuesday, when orders were given for a fresh inspection 
of her host’s house. In a hollow space under the roof of an 
outhouse young Madame de Feuqueres passed the next hours, 
hearing in the streets below ‘ strange cries of men, women, and 
‘ children who were being massacred, and, not having my child 
‘ with me, I fell into such a perplexity of spirit that I had 
^ rather have thrown myself from the roof of the house 

* than have fallen alive into the hands of such a populace, or 
‘ have seen my child massacred, which I feared more than 

* death.’ 

Jt next became necessary to disguise this jioor lady, and to 
send her to some other hiding-place. She took refuge with a 
blacksmith who had married a waiting-maid of her mother’s, 
and there on Tuesday night her mother came to see her, ‘ more 
‘ dead than alive, and more shaken than I was myself. ’ On 
that mother’s house a guard Avas set, and it was no jdace for 
JNIadame dc Feuqueres, avIio on Wednesday morning left the 
blacksmith’s Avith a little boy for her guide, and made her Avay 
through the streets to the cloisters of St. Denis, to a family of 
the name of Morin, Avith whom she stayed till midnight of 
Thursday. A threatened A'isitation of their quarters forced 
licr again into the streets, and thence to the stores of a com- 
merchant, Avherc she lay for live <lays. None of these vicissi¬ 
tudes seem to have shaken the courage of the lady, but there Avas 
a ruder trial in store for her liAith. JTcr motJier sent to tell her 
that all Ixcr brothers Avcrc safe because they had attended mass, 
and in the name of the child her mother noAV implored Charlotte 
to do the same. Lacking linen, light, and almost food, the 
fugitive returned for ansAver that to the mass she neither could 
nor Avould go, and she began to cast in her mind the plan 
Avhich she ultimately carried out, for escaping from P.aris in a 
boat. On the eleventh day after the massacre, disguised, but 
horribly afraid lest a chemise trimmed round the tliroat Avith 
‘ jmnt cou])pe ’ should lead to her recognition as a Protestant 
lady of rank, she embarked in a boat bound for Sens. Professing 
to be a peasant going to the vintage, she had to sleep between 
tAvo women, one of Avhom had already suggested that she might 
be ‘ a Huguenot whom they ought to droAvn,’ and her com- 
psinions by day Avere monks and soldiers, Avho boastfully re¬ 
counted to her the massacres of the last Aveek. She had how¬ 
ever one ally on board, a man named Minier, deputed by her 
friends of the Cloitre St. Denis to j)rotcct and assist her. 
Acting on his advice, she landed at Yuri, near Corbeil, Avalked 
five leagues to the chateau of the Chancellor dc I’llopital, and 
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there hid in the cottage of his vinedresser. Fifteen weary and 
uneventful days she passed in that place, uncertain what step to 
take next, and hearing from her humble entertainer sad stories 
of the deaths of neighbouring lords, all Huguenots, but of whom 
the j)casants said, ‘ that there were no such almsgivers left.’ At 
the end of these fifteen days, borrowing an ass from the vine¬ 
dresser, Madame dc Feuqueres crossed the river, and arrived 
at Espruncs, a house belonging to her grandfather. There 
first, from the reception of the servants, the vinedresser became 
aware of the rank of the refugee to whom he had given shelter, 
and he broke forth in excuses for not having given the damoz- 
selle the best bed in his cottage. He apparently let his illus¬ 
trious visitor have the donkey for her future use, for a fort¬ 
night afterwards, she made another march witli the same 
animal to her brotlier’s house, where she arrived with only 
fifteen testons in her j)ockct, and from whence, having changed 
her dress, and collected a small sura of money, she started in a 
cart for Sedan. Tlie journey was a long one, and her brother 
was of opinion that it would be hazardous ; but apparently to 
her it seemed tame after so many hair-breadth escapes, for 
the biographer contents herself Avith saying that she entered 
Sedan on All Saint’s Day, and that she found many friends 
thei’c, who ])]aced their means at her disposal. 

It was at Sedan that she saAV and married Philip du Plessis- 
Mornay. He too had been among the tumult and the bloodshed 
of that terrible day in the Paris streets, and escaping thence to 
the coast had taken refuge for some months in lOngland. He 
Avas by this time lAventy-thrce years of age, Avell-educated, 
formed by traA'cl, and the author of some political pamphlets. ‘ I 
‘ took pleasure,’ says the young avuIoav, Avhen recording the fre¬ 
quency of his visits to herself through one Avinter at Sedan, ^ I 
‘ took pleasure in his good and polite converse.’ With a gentle 
decorum, not devoid either of humour or of some self-satisfac¬ 
tion, she goes on to say that, it having been her intention to 
remain a widow, she determined to fathom his intentions and his 
character. Their tastes suited admirably. Arithmetic, painting, 
and other studies, she tells us (Avith a naivete Avorthy of Lucy 
Hutchinson’s SAveet and studious youth) that they shared in 
common, and the result was that she liked him better than any 
brother, but had no thoughts of marriage ! M. du Plessis had, 
hoAvcver, and as this lady Avas emphatically a chateau qui parle^ 
so she proved a Avoman to be Avon as Avell as wooed, and just 
as she had made up her mind to a journey that was to break 
off their habits of intimacy, he told her boldly of lus wish to 
marry her. ‘ Ce que je re^eus a honneur,’ continues the bio- 
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grapher. Tlic family of M. du Plessis joined their solicitations 
to his, the family of the lady gave their consent, and by June, 
1575, she was convinced ‘that God had ordered this union for 
‘ her great good.’ The nuptials did not take place immediately, 
and other and richer brides, as she mentions with pardonable 
pride, were otfered to her lover, but he remained faithful to his 
choice, and at her request wrote during these months his treatise 
‘ De la Vie ct do la Mort.’ A curious wcddinc: "ift, but not 
inappropriate to a woman whose fij’st husband had died of a 
wound, and who had barely escaped with her oAvn life in the 
massacre of her coreligionists in Paris. 

This bride and bridegroom may liavc been still young in 
years, but they had already obtained by experience a curious 
acquaintance both with life and dcalh; and lliey Averc as likely 
as any couple in France not to regard ‘life as a toil or a 
‘ pleasure, but as a serious duty, to be carried througli with 
‘ hozionr.’ To understand arijrht the career on which llicv 
]ja(l entered by this marriage, it will be necessary to give a 
glance at the state of politics and of tlio Huguenot cause in 
France. It liiul just undergone a crucial trial, and it had also 
entero<l on a period of chaTige the niagnitudc of which it was 
left to the next two centuries to exhibit. Wliat tins cliange 
was Mdll appear if wc compare the Protestantism of 157o with 
tlio state of the licforincd party tlnrty years before. 

When the treaty of Crcsj)y had ])ut an end, in 1544, to the 
fourth war of Francis I. with tlie Eiui»cror Charles V., a new 
])rospect opened for France, one of intelleotnal progress, 
internal measures, and doctrinal changes. Huring ten years 
the tenets of Calvin had been increasing in popularity among 
the greatest iamilics of the court and country, and the Vau- 
dois licresy had gained such a head as to provoke the intex'- 
vention of the State, but still the Jlcforincd doctrines were 
interesting only as doctxnncs; the movement was intellectual 
and moral, not, as in otlier countries, pidltical or national in its 
spirit; social reforms, when attcinptiMl, Avere in France only 
demanded in the interests of morality, and the new studies were 
felt to be in harmony Avith the increasing intelligence of the 
country and of its upper and middle classes when tlicy emerged 
from the dax'kncss of mediaeval ignorance. In France, then, Px'o- 
testantisrn might long have continued to Avear this peaceable 
aspect, and to have led only to the formation of a purer and 
more intellectual type of national character, had not the 
numbers, as avcU as the merits of its disciples, attracted to them 
the attention of both the parties in the State. Catharine de 
Medicis at one time decidedly affected tlie Huguenots; she 
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discovered, or thought that she discovered in them an engine 
of power and of political support, and when she made Anne de 
Bourbon lieutenant-general of the kingdom, and released the 
Prince of Cond6 from prison, she seemed at once to favour 
the cause of Protestantism and that of the princes of the blood. 
To the Guises fell the charge of upholding Catholicism, and 
it was easy for them to make the feeble pi’inces who, from 
1559 to 1589, filled the French throne, sec in the adherents of 
the new faith a source of political Aveakness, a danger 
threatening at once tlie prerogatives of the Church and of the 
crown. 

The first measures taken against Protestants did not come 
from a religious so much as Irom a political animus, but by 
an irony of fate not uncxamj)lcd in history, these very ]»oi- 
secutions drove the Huguenots into exasperated opposition, 
and gave them at the same time a sense of their own import¬ 
ance. The best, the noblest, the wisest, and the bravest men 
in the France of that day Avere Protestants, and revolt and 
rebellion had been far from their thoughts till persecution 
taught them fatal lessons at once of vengeance and of tlieir 
poAver. Calvinism, Avhen it first penetrated France, had not 
that democratic character Avhich it assumed in Scotland and 
in Switzerland; but the Guises, pointing to the rebellious 
and stubborn insurgents of the Loav Countries, argued Avith 
the sovereign that all Protestant heretics Avere enemies of 
monarchv as avcU as of order. Thus vexatious decrees came 
to be fulminated at the Huguenots, and French l^rotestantism 
acquired the formidable pi’ojjortions and Avas driven into the 
formidable political attitude Avhich it afterwards assumed. It 
formed at last a State Avithin the State; it came to have its 
courts and its cami)8, and three civil Avars had ah’cady been 
the consequence, first of the fickle advances, and then of the 
cruel prosecutions, of an iiitnguing court. 

Of these wars the last had been but indifFercntly patched iq) 
by the peace of St. Germain cn Laye (1570), the one Avhich in 
that age of nicknames Avas ironically called ‘ la puix boitcuse 
‘ ct mnlassise.^ An amnesty, Avhich granted free exercise of 
religion, exemption from civil disabilities, and the possession of 
the four cities of La Kochelle, iMontauban, Cognac, and La 
Charitc to the Huguenots, as avcII the marriage of Henry of 
Navarro to the Princess Marguerite of Valois, then came to 
promise better things. It seemed as if the breach between the 
two religions Avas not yet irreparable— as if the estrangement of 
so large and valuable a body of the king’s subjects Avas not in¬ 
tended by him, and men of peace hoped that a ncAV and perhaps 
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a happier day had dawned for their country. That day closed^ 
and it closed in the lurid darkness of St. Bartholomew. From 
that hour all possibility of union was at an end. Hencefor¬ 
ward the Huguenots would respond to no royal caresses, and 
trust to no royal promises; all murdered, outraged, and be¬ 
trayed as they were, they yet formed a compact and powerful 
body of men: they would try their strength: and absolved 
now from any sense of loyalty to a monarch wlio had plotted 
their ruin in a wholesale massacre, they were ready lor any 
foreign alliance that might olFer itself. 

For two hundred years the gulf that opened on lliat day 
between the tAvo religions continued to yawn, and the liatred 
that was fixed l)etwecn them then has burst out repeatedly into 
outrages now on this side and now on that. It scut Catholic 
dragoons to carry fire and SAvord into Protestant villages and 
homesteads; it nerved, on the other hand, tlie fierce insiu-gents 
of the Cevenues, and it made the Cainisards hail llie idea of an 
Fnglish laiuling at IVIaguelonnc, Avhen they came to prefer 
treason to their sovereign to treason to their faith, and finally 
in the massacre of September 171)4, it jwinted many a SAVord at 
many a priestly tln-oat. 

It Avas in the very first heat and flush of the hatred thus en¬ 
gendered (and of Avhich Ave have here ventured to trace some of 
the later results), that Philip and Charlotte du Plessis-Mornay 
married. A fifth civil Avar broke out after the accession of 
Henry III., and it may Avell be believed that the lover-author 
and his bride c(!ased not to find and to see ai'omul them ample 
food for reflc(!tion on many varieties and emergencies both ‘ de 
‘ la vie et de In. morL^ It is not our intention here to fblloAV 
their biograpliy through all the military and political alterna¬ 
tions of that Avar, closed as it Avas by the peace called ‘ la pnix 
^ de JMonsmir'* in lo7(J. Suffice it to say tliat Avhile tlic poAver 
of the League increased daily, Avhilc the Estates Averc con¬ 
voked at Blois, Avhilc the arms of Henry of Navarre were 
suffering those vicissitudes of good fortune and of ill, Avhich 
Sully describes Avith such interest and vivacity, while to the 
war called ^ des amoareux ’ succeeded an eighth outbreak of 
hostilities knoAvii as the ^guerre des trois Henris^ Avhilc the 
gallant Bearnais Avas victorious at Contras, while the Guises 
Avere filling the caj)ital Avith barricades and bloodshed (1588), 
and while Henry HI. and his cousin were besieging Paris 
from the height of Montretout, Du Plessis-Mornay shared 
the anxieties and often the dangers of his Huguenot master. 

We do not ahvays behold him, it is true, spurring after the 
Avhite plumes on fields of battle, or even falling like Sully 
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hard pressed among tlic javelins in the ditch of Villefranche of 
Perigord, but we do see him hurry across hostile provinces to 
meet his ])atron at Agen—^ where he abode some days,’ say?, 
Madame Charlotte, ‘ and where the king desired that lionce- 
‘ forth M* du Plessis should assist at his councils, and help in 
‘ all his affairs.’ His journey to Englaiid, and a later mission to 
Antwerp, show that he was entrusted with the most confidential 
secrets, and that he was respected by foreigners as Ihe emissary 
of a great and hopeful prince is evident from the fact that 
flames VI- of Scotland addressed an autograph letter to him 
from Stirling, and that Maurice, one of the sons of the Prince 
of Orange, stood godfather to the child that was born to him 
in Flanders. It must not be thought, however, that the pro¬ 
fession of arms was wholly foreign to the secretary; he had 
his share of it as well as of the forced marches, ambuscades, 
and the other concomitants of wai\ Here is the act^ount of an 
attempt to surprise Toulouse. 

‘ M. du Plessis liad formed (i-75///) a d<si^Mi upon ToiiIons(», and 
before lie would say nuytliing of it to tljo King of Navarro he would go 
himself to rccoimoitre; wliercin lie met with inany conti’nry aocidents. 
Arriving in the evening at about a league from the eity, and being 
unarmed, a hamlet through Avhicli he passed, called St. Geniz, took 
alarm, and arming against him made it difTionlt for him to reach its 
gate. Tlui house to which he was to ri*pair ho found lield by the Sionr 
de Vcrdall, colonel of tlie infantry of M. do doyonso: so he had to go 
further, Tlie sigmil too had been given from St. Geniz, where a 
ilaming barrel had been sot up in tlie boliry, so that the Avhole dis¬ 
trict was u]), liorns sounding in every dii'eoiion, and all the roads 
blocked. As he ceiild not make anv reconnaissance that ni;rht, lie 
wont on to Foix, where at the house f»f AI. <lo P»energiio lie was well 

received.'J'lic next day, crossing the Garonne abov('. 'J'onlouse, 

he ]>ushod on horseback beyond the islands, to the spots whieli he 
wished to exJimine; and he saw these from so near and by so beautiful 
a moonlight that ho was able to report the matter to the king as highly 
feasibk'. 

The lady who dretv this picturesque sketch of the bold 
rider threading Ins -way through tlie hanks and islands of 
the moonlit river in the neighbourhood of hostile hands, had 
herself led a wandering and uneasy life, too often divided, as 
she complained, from the companionship of her husband by the 
troubles of the times; now giving birth to a son in Flanders, 
now burying a babe of three months at Xerac in Gascony. She 
kept up her courage, however, and made for licrsclf friends 
wherever she went out of all who were noblest cither in birth 
or in manners; she seems to have been as fond of society as she 
was of letters, and sLc never omits to tell us, when she enu- 
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raerates the godparents of her children, that such a one was 
‘ un grand dc llespagne^ or that another was, better still, ^ une 
‘ femme dc grande vertuy et qid mesmes a escrit quelques chosen^ 

We come now to the events of 1588, By llie death of the 
Queen Alother, and still more by the murder of the (iuises, 
the complexion of public affairs was greatly altered, but the 
rigid virtue of Philip du Plessis forbade him to rejoice in any 
advantage gainctl by a crime. Ilis master could not take so 
purely ethical a view of the case ; ^ c^est trap de ticns froid snr line 
^ telle 7ioumlle^ he exclaimed, when Mornay’s letter reached 
him, and yet so entirely did he trust the devotion of his secre¬ 
tary that in the following Aj)ril he bestowed on him the 
governorship of Sauimir. To that town on the banks of the 
Loire Monsieur and Madame du Plessis accordingly repaired 
in 1589, and lliere they established ihemsclvos, to connect 
henceforward the city, the square fortress, and tlic abounding 
river with the memory of their joint lives, of their great 
bereavement, and of their still grcalcr reverses. So closclv 
connected did he become with that great Protestant city, that 
Sully (wlio never liked him) speaks of him as the ^ Ivoi de 
^ Saumnr,’ and hints that lie aspired in bis government to a 
complete independence of the King’s autliority. 

As every tide now seemed to float Jlcniy of Navarre nearer 
to the hour of his triumphant success, and to the ])oss(js.sion of 
tlic Prcnch throne, so it might have been thought that Ctacli 
trouble sliared, each danger passed, was but the more likely to 
strengthen the bond between him and liis faithful secretary. 
‘ I could sooner do witliont my shirt than Avithout Du Plessis,' 
declared the King. ‘ Religion too,’ he said, ‘ was, for tliosc who 
‘ had known what it Avas, not to be put off like a shirt. It is 


^ AAutliin tlie heart.’ 


Brave words: and when the future sove¬ 


reign of Franco first Avrolc from the camp before Paris to tell 
the governor of Saumur of the crime of tlacqucs Clement and 
of the death of Henry II1., no doubt but he Avould ilien have 
sworn to make them good against all comers and all turns of 
fortune. Apart, Iiowevcr, from the inconstancy of hiimaii friend- 
sliij)s, and from Ihe too frequent ingratitude of royal masters, 
there was a cause at work which A\^as nllimatcly to break the 
tic to Du Plcssis-Mornay in a AA^ay AAdiioh he Avoukl liaAC been 
the very last to sus})ect. That ucav development of French 
Protestantism to wliicli we have just drawn attention, that 
double kingdom and that indomitable s))irit Avhich ever since- 
the St. Bartholomew it had begun to exhibit, Averc manifesta¬ 
tions Avhich had not, though he had himself been in tljc van¬ 
guard of the movement, escaped the sagacity of the Bearnais, 
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He saw the road open before him now to the throne of a 
kingdom in which compactness and unity were essentials. He 
had proved in his own person how over-ready were foreign 
powers to make a tool of the Huguenot cause for the disturbance 
or dismemberment of France, and laying his experience to 
heart, he determined never to be the stipendiary or auxiliary of 
any foreign power. Brought up a Protestant, he had also been 
brought up a student of that ancient history which inculcates 
patriotism as a virtue, and treats it as in itself a worship.* 
What Philip Augustus, M’hat Louis IX., and what Louis XI. 
had done towards the foundation of French unity, he would 
outdo. He would be the king of the hearts of his people, and 
such a kingdom he said to himself was surely worth more than 
a mass. Thus sceptical, or indifferent, or only very wise in his 
generation, this prince, though living in an age of controversy, 
piety, and persecution, believed only in the influences of modera¬ 
tion, popularity, and prudence. If he found his kingdom tom 
and divided, he had a mind to leave his beautiful but distracted 
France consolidated, peaceful, and great, and if with a view 
to such an aim he cast a glance on the }>osition of the Gallican 
Church, that glance sufficed to show him that he must choose 
to have her either as a fiacnd or as a foe. Now that Church 
held in her possession 40,000 fiefs or arrierc-fiefs of the king¬ 
dom. She was a great territorial, aristocratic, and feudal 
power ; but she was more—she was a thoroughly national in¬ 
stitution (how national the Jittitude of Bossiict towards the 
Holy See was yet to exhibit) ; she ivas no effete, or ivorn-out 
body, but pregnant with statesmen like Richelieu, prelates like 
Fcnclon, orators like Bossuct, scholars like Pascal, philosophers 
like Descartes and Malebranche, almoners like St. Vincent de 
Paul, and saints like the ladies of Port Royal. Such and so 
many children were yet to spring from her side. A shorts 
sighted politician might have misinterpreted the signs of the 
times, and augured from them falsely of her future; might 
have deemed that the great movement of the Reformation, so 
widespread and so respectable, would sooner or later sap the 
strengtli of the Gallican Church; but Henri IV. read with 
greater discernment; he saw that in a trial of strength between 
the two elements Catholicism would win, and he determined 
to reign, to marry, and to die only as a most Catholic king. 
The decision may have been a politic one; but it is difficult 

* A very curious autograph letter of Henry’s to Jeanne d’Albret is 
preserved in the collection of M. Pcuillet de Conches. In it he tells her 
of his studies in Plutarch, and thanks her for having so early and so 
steadily directed his attention to the ‘ Lives' 
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to compute the cost of that sacrifice of principle to the per¬ 
manent interests of France. 

Du Plessis-Mornay could not view the subject in this light. 
To him it was just such a crime as the ‘gran rifiuto ’ appeared 
to Dante: it was a preferring of darkness to light; it was trea¬ 
son to the Gospel, and to the manes of thousands of Huguenots 
dead already in the profession and for the profession of the Re¬ 
formed faith. It was the eclipse of all his hopes that one day 
Protestant principles would be as supreme in France as they 
already were in Holland, Switzerland, and England; and it 
soon began to appear to him, what it indeed was, so far as he 
was personally concerned, the beginning of the end. 

The rupture between the King and his former secretary did 
not come all at once. In the arrangements for the Edict called 
of Nantes, by which religious toleration was secured to the 
Huguenots, Du Plessis was consulted. His biographer says:— 

‘ The journey which M. du Plessis made in the end of April was by 
express command of the king, who after several delays having decided 
on a visit to Lyons, and going by way of Dijon and Troyes, he desired 

to meet with M. du Plessis before going farther.Ilis majesty 

received him with more demonstrations of goodwill and private inti¬ 
macy than ever ; the gentlemen of the court likewise.’ 

But later the wife's tone changes. Her husband left her 
in the autumn of 1599, to meet his sovereign :— 

‘ When T pray God to bless him in matters both public and private. 
.... hi. du Plessis kissed hands. The king had not seen him since 
the death of the Duchesse de Beaufort, and it was to be noted that of his 
regrets he slid not a word, though he had been wont to make his plaints 
to those who came to his court.’ 

‘ The little rift within the lute ’ was certainly there ; it 
only remained tliat slowly widening it should indeed ‘ make the 
‘ music mute.’ After the conference of Fontainebleau it 
became wide enough :—‘ Fut done am cue M, du Plessis en suite 
‘ dc ci-dessus (of his publishing a work on the Eucharist) d la 

* pretendue Conference de Fontainebleau, au 4 mai 1600, de 
‘ laquellc la tenne ct procedure sont deduites en un discours expres 

* que M. du Plessis mesme en Jit tost apres son retour d Sau?n?ir.’ 
In this brief sentence, of which we have preferred not to alter 
the dry and rather scornful idiom, lies the whole secret of the 
rupture. 

Philip du Plessis-Momay, when summoned to this conference 
to hear and to answer questions on his book, was confronted not 
only by the Bishop of Evreux and the clergy, but also by tho 
King; and it was no small efibrt for him to have to show that 
dearer to him than any smiles of princes and prelates was what 
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he held to be pure and sovran truth in the face of a supersti¬ 
tious error. The Bishop of Evreux and his compeers, for¬ 
getting or overlooking the very different signification once 
intended by the word ‘ substance,' frankly demanded a reception 
for the doctrine of transubstantiation as taught by the Council 
of Trent: viz. for the corporeal jwesence in the Eucharist of 
the whole substance (matter and form) of the Body of Christ, 
by virtue of a miraculous power of consecration residing in 
every celebrant. This the Huguenot denied, since he beheld 
in the Sacrament only a pious and thankful commemoration 
of the death of Christ; and in anxiety to get this opinion of 
his friend’s condemned, the King seemed curiously able to 
forget that he had ever himself been a professor of such a tenet. 
Perhaps the disputants did not wish to come to terms, or even 
to modify the expression of their dissidence ; certainly no healer 
of the breach was there to give a less material meaning to the 

* substance' in dispute, or to suggest to Du Plcssis that a 
Divine Presence in the ‘ creatures of bread and wine ’ might be 
spiritually discerned. The King, so far from mediating in 
any way, rather hurried on an unfavourable vcrdic^t; the book 
was condemned, and the author left the place, dispirited and 
ill, ‘partly,’ says his wife, ‘from overwork, partly from the 
‘ heart-break (creve-cceur) of seeing himself so treated, but 
‘ abov'e all, that all that he had dreamed offer tlie instruction 
‘ of the people, and for the edification of many should have 
‘ turned to trouble and scandal, to which he would have pre- 
‘ ferred a thousand deaths.’ 

Sully’s account of this disputation is not favourable to Du 
Plcssis, in spite of his own Protestant sympathies and con¬ 
victions. lie had endeavoured, but in vain, to prevent the 
encounter by the King’s authority, Du Perron, the Bishoj) of 
Evreux, was no bigot, but he succeeded in showing that Du 
Plessis had erred in many of his citations, and that he had not 
thought enough upon the subject. ‘ La chose sc passa ainsi 
‘ qu’un chacun sait: Du Plessis se defendit ii faire pitic, et eu 
‘ sortit a sa honte.’ ‘ What do you think of your Pope ? ’ 
said Henry to Sully during the argument, ‘ for Du Plessis is 
‘ among Protestants what the Pope is to Catholics.’ ‘ I think, 

‘ Sire,’ replied the sage Minister, ‘ that he is more Pope than 
‘ you imagine, for he is at this moment giving a red hat to 
‘ M. d’Evreux. If our religion had no better support than his 

* crossed arms and legs, I would quit it instantly.’ * 

Du Plessis returned to Saumur, to a go>'emment once 


* ‘ Memoircs do Sully.’ Livre onzieuic. 
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bestowed on him by a friendly and grateful master; and there 
be attended to its affairs, but unluckily not in silence. He 
published, as Madame Charlotte tells us, an account of the 
conference, of its sentence, and of its injustice. The King 
was incensed by this publicity, and himself so long faithless 
in the spirit, he brought a charge of faithlessness against his 
secretary, deprived him of the superintendence of the mines, 
and disgraced him. 

The account of M. du Plessis’ sufferings both in mind and 
body is pathetic in the extreme, but our space does not permit 
us to trace out tlio consequent reverses of the governor; 
neither does it allow us to describe either how his great school 
rose at La Fleche, or how it was ruthlessly destroyed by a 
king wlu) Avislicd to hand it over to the Jesuits, or yet how he 
Laboured at the formation in Saumur of one of those Protestant 
academics which then adorned the provincial cities of France. 
Of Ibis college (as of its contemporaries at Hie, Vitre, Castres, 
Orthez, Sedan, J>fismcs, and La Kochelle) no trace now re¬ 
mains, and yet this was but one out of the many schools full 
of vigorous intellectual life which were lost to France by the 
revocation of the Fdict of jN antes. Of the whole number Mon- 
tauban alone remains. In Saumur all memory of the academy 
lias faded, though the name of one street in the town certainly 
jioiuts to the presence of a Protestant ‘ temple,' and another 
yet recalls its old Protestant governor, Philip du Plcssis- 
Moniay. 

There at Saumur, where he continued to dwell after his 
disgiace at court, his domestic troubles also greatly increased. 
In ()ctobcr, IGOo, his son Philip, the one for whom Madame 
Charlotte wrote the memoirs, w'as killed in battle in Flanders. 
‘ Blessed close of life,’ cries the heart-broken mother, ‘ for one 

* born in the ('hurch and broi'.ght up in the fear of God to fall 

* in aclion, and in .an honourable cause; but for us his parents 
‘ only the beginning of a grief that can but cud Avith our 
^ lives.’ This prediction Avas soon verified. Madame du Plessis 
ncA'cr recovered from the shock; and in a month after the funeral 
of their heir, her husband found himself in constant attendance 
at her death-bed. Her pen had been laid aside:—* Heasonable 

* it is,’ she Avrote on the last half page, ‘ that this my book 
‘ should close with him, since it was only undertaken to de- 

* scribe to him our pilgrimage through life; and it has plea.sed 
‘ God that ere this his own should more sweetly and swiftly 

* close. Were it not that I dread the grief for M. du Plessis, 
' I should be greatly Avearied -if I also survive him.’ She did 
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not survive him, sinfce she died on the night of Sunday, 14th 
of May, 1506 ;— 

‘ Non, CO n’eat point mourir; 

Cost courir h. la vie,’ 

her husband said; but then, in spite of this sure and certain 
hope, his grief broke out again:— 

‘ Ame, pour te chanter il me faut dcs sirfencs, 

Ame, pour te pleurer j’ay besoin de fontaines.’ 

As the years went on his prospects did not brighten, and at 
last he left Saumur. He bade farewell to the black impreg¬ 
nable castle that stands above the river—to the westering links, 
of Loire as they disappear into the Forest of the Nyd d’Oyseau 
—to the temple where he had worshipped, and to the narrow 
streets above whose sombre courtyards the shadow of his his¬ 
torical griefs still seems to hang. He retired to his estates, 
and to the Castle of La For6t-sur-Sevre. There he fell a prey 
to the triple evils of solitude, sorrow, and ill health; and he 
was harassed by petty squabbles among the pastors of his 
church. In his despair he determined to travel, concerned 
only that, wherever it might fall, some pious stranger should 
bury his body, and record that the exile had died as true to- 
his convictions as to his king. This last was a needless care, 
for he never left France. Death came to him there to unriddle 
the mystery of such an unsuccessful life; and he sickened at 
home in November, 1623, of what is called ‘continued fever.’’ 
Preachers and physicians crowded round his pillow. Tlie 
latter were helpless, and the former were pitiless, harassing his 
departing spirit with small quarrels and doctrinal niceties. But 
at last one pastor, more humane than the others, told him that 
he was dying. ‘ It is well,’ he replied; ‘I am content.’ He 
gave his blessing to his children, and to the church that was in 
Saumur, forgave his enemies, and made himself ready for the 
end; and then as the grey and cheerless November dawn 
struggled up above the leafless forest trees, his spii'it took its 
flight to the home of the saintly and the victorious. 

The Church for which he had laboured and suffered was 
just entered on the enjoyment of her hundred years of peace, 
to be awakened from her repose by the revoeation of the Edict 
of Nantes, and then to be cast out of France as a thing here¬ 
tical, unnatiobal, disloyal, and accurst. It was a mistako 
at which humanity shuddered at the time, and which history 
has had ever since to deplore. By an act of tardy justice, the 
legislation of the 18th Germinal (in the tenth year of the 
Republic) secured to French Protestants equal civil rights 
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■with the rest of their countrymen, and they have ever since 
been allowed a fair share in the State. What has been the 
result of a measure which kings so long thought to be either 
dangerous or impossible ? The late war furnishes an answer.to 
the question. Foremost in all works of mercy the Protestants 
and their pastors have taken their part, or more than their part, 
in the care of the wounded and the dying, and Protestants of 
Alsace, forcing their way through lines of watchful Germans 
and by the defiles of the Vosges, joined the levies of the east of 
France in sufficient numbers to justify M. Erckmann’s boast, 
that he and his coreligionists are French in spirit and in love. 
Furthermore, we hope that it is not to trespass too much on 
private feelings if we venture to recall one fact connected with 
this new edition of the Memoirs of Madame de INIornay. Since 
it saAV the light in 1869, the accomplished lady who prepared 
it has herself had to send to the ramparts of Paris all the males 
of her house, with the single exception of her father, that 
veteran statesman of eightv-threc, who still serves France with 
his energies, while he represents her in all that the country has 
of best. To lay down Madame de Witt’s volume at this moment 
is but to turn, we confess, from one sad page of past French 
history to another only too vividly })resent. But if in the six¬ 
teenth century fi'antic passions could be calmed, guilty excesses 
repressed, and internal wounds healed, as wc knoAv them to liavc 
been by the prudent, powerful, and economical government of 
TIenri IV., surely in the nineteenth century we need not 
altogether despair. Yet may F)*ancc venture to borrow a 
motto from one of her old Huguenot houses, and live to prove 
Avhat the De la Trcmouilles once carved upon the walls of 
Vitro, ^ Ilv.mrgamV —although in her long and varied history 
she has not experienced a crisis of disaster and revolution more 
terrible than that of the ])rcseut hour. 


Art. VIit.—1. lerne. A Tale. By W. Stkuart Trench, 
Author of ‘ Kealities of Irisli Life,’ 2 vols. London; 
1871. 

2. Irish Federalism: its Meaning^ its Ohjects, and its Hopes. 
By Isaac Butt. Dublin: 1870. 

Tt is generally admitted that about forty years ago there Avas 
hardly any country which afforded to the sketcher of human 
character a more picturesque and original field than Ireland. 
The social anomalies engendered through the wliole frame of 
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society by unequal lau's, gave an imbouiKlecl variety of play to 
the Celtic tcrapcraincnt, and j»resentcd to the novelist and jxoet 
a greater mixture of lights and shadows than could be found in 
happier lands or in less turbulent times. To the inspiration 
of this exciting period wc owe all the best Irish novels; for 
it is more than a generation since avc began to be entertained 
with the graphic and amusing illustrations of Irish life and 
manners by the Banims, Carleton and Griffin, the Munster 
legends of Croker, and the traits and stories of Barrington, 
Otwav. and Lover: and wc must go back still further to the 
romantic tales of Lady jMovgan and the unsiirj)as8cd Irish 
pictures oi Miss Edgeworth. The conditions of Irish novel- 
writing have since hecoinc less favourable ; for Knglisli law, 
by reducing to order a most formidable scene oi’ confusion, 
and introduciriix vast clianijes and ameliorations AvJiich liavc 
touched every nerve oi’ Irish social life, has j)ut an end to the 
more startling contrasts, and all hut destToyed that sort 
of picturcsquencss in ■which, as Sydney Sinilli observed, 
utility and order arc the last ingredients. Besides, a great 
change lias come over the temper of the Irish people during 
the last thirty years. It was always considered strange tliat a 
, race existing for affcs under conditions that miffht well darken 
the lot and sour the temper of any people, should have 
possessed a tenipcramcnt so lively and inirthi’ul—‘ MirariSf 
* tarn exhilaratmu esse nostrum servituiem?^ —yet there are in¬ 
dications (hat the thoughtless and warm-hearted gaiety, which 
the weight of adversity could not crush, has yielded to other 
influences, and that, to use the Avords of an Irish novelist, ^thc 
‘ native humour of the people is not so lich and racy as in 
‘ days of y(a'C.’ Whether '\ve may trace this change to the 
famine, or to emigration, or to political anil religious causes, 
the fact is undoubted that the irishman has become more 
bitter and more sad than his ancestors of former generations. 
It Avould be all but impossible to find now iu the soxith of 
Ireland—and certainly not in any modern Irish novel—the 
peasant of Sir Jonah Barrington, so full of sportive eccen¬ 
tricities, irascible but good-natured, furious without revenge, 
and violent without animosity, using a language replete with 
the keenest humour and the rarest idiom of equivocation. 
Englislunen, with their scanty knowledge of Irish character, 
too fondly anticipated that, after the liberal legislation of forty 
years, we should reap an ample harvest of gratitude and con¬ 
fidence, that the strenuous old impulse of oj)[)osition Avould 
disappear, and that feelings of resentment and distrust would 
die out under the many proofs of English anxiety to do justice. 
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After all onr practical and well-sustained efforts to conciliate 
Celtic good-will, we certainly were not prepared to find the 
masses of the people still so unreasonably and ferociously bitter 
in their hatred, though it only illustrates the truth that I’oal 
grievances .are often borne without coinjdaint Avhere imaginary 
ones are intolerable. We can make allow.ance for a certain 
lingering touch of ancient perversity, but the case of the Irish¬ 
man seems to be peculiar beyond all precedent. He argues 
that because the lilnglish persecuted and dispossessed Irish 
Catholics generations ago, -when English Catholics were also 
more or less exposed to persecution, and when liberal ojiinions 
had scarcely any control over imperial legislation, therefore 
England is still the implacable foe of Ireland, scarred with the 
wounds of her long martyrdom .and still clanking her cli.ains. 
Mr. (-rladstonc jirobably imagined, especially after the sw'cep- 
ing legislation of the last two years, that he had reached the 
close of one ]iainfnl cha 2 )tcr in our political history, and that 
lie had totally set at rest the questions that had divided 
England and Ireland for centuries; but w'c now find that 
instead of hailing with joy the termination of ancestral dis- 
[lutcs, our Irish neighbours and fellow-countrymen deem it 
necessary as w'oll as jiatriotic to invent or disijover topics .and 
jiretexts for kccjiing alive at least a semblance of the old 
antagonism. 

These fae.ts indicate an undoubted change in the temper of 
the Irishman which cannot but affect the work of the novelist, 
and affect it unfiivoui-ably. All the more recent Irish produc¬ 
tions of lids class arc cqu.ally remarkable for their deficiency 
in humour, raeincss, and invention. There is no Banim or 
Carleton now sjiringing from the ranks of the jicasantry to 
throiv light uj)on the modern asjdratlons of the mobile Celt; 
there is no writer possessing the vigour of touch, the vividness 
of colouring, .and the graphic faithfulness of these novelists, 
whose chief excellence lay in the fact that their jiortraits of 
Irish character were evidently drawn on the sjiot. But there 
are indications th.at we arc threatened with a class of novels 
which ai’C simply disguised jiainjihlets, broken into chapters, and 
interspersed with dialogues, designed specially for the inculca¬ 
tion of some theory in politics or social life. Some of these 
novels seem exiircssly written to keep alive in Irish memories 
the story of the penal laws, in the interests of the Catholic re¬ 
ligion ; others rake up and misrepresent the records of departed 
centuries Avith apjiarently no other purpose than that of acting 
on the sensibilities of an imaginative people; and others set 
themselves to the foolish and mischievous task of convincing 
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the Celt that he can never be prosperous or happy till the 
restoration of his old Brehons, and chieftains, and tanists, and 
harpers, and imagine they have accomplished a patriotic task 
in attempting to perpetuate two codes of opinion, two irrecon¬ 
cilable societies in one kingdom. 

The work which we have placed at the head of this article 
is a tale from the pen of Mr. "Walter Steuart Trench, an 
Irish Protestant land-agent, whose former volume on ‘ The 
‘ Realities of Irish Life,’ noticed in the pages of this Review, 
proved his intimate familiarity with many of the more curious 
and savage phases of Irish existence. Wc can hardly under¬ 
stand the design of the present work, for although the author 
has evidently no sympathy with National politics, his book 
can hardly fail to inflame the national feeling by present¬ 
ing a series of discursive dialogues upon the history ;^of Irish 
wrongs in which he allows nearly all the advantage to the 
side of the passionate Celt. We <]uestlon the wisdom of 
publishing works of fiction which, whatever their design, seem 
only fitted to stinuilate that morbid discontent that is ready, 
like a chronic sore, to break out upon all occasions. IVlr. 
Trench would have been better employed in exposing the 
delusions and falsehoods by which the Irish masses are 
daily misled, and the errors into which they are betrayed by 
a host of malignant writers ; for there is nothing they so much 
need as a literature that Avill be at once a corrective of social 
evils and a sedative to political disquiet. The objex;t of 
* lernc ’ is to describe the faith of the Irish peasantry in their 
indefeasible oivnership of the land, and their protest against 
landed property as defined and protected by tradition and 
laAV. Mr. Trench has written an interesting novel on this 
theme, presenting us with its various elements in an animated 
succession of illustrative scenes, touched with considerable 
force of description. We arc bound to give him credit for 
fidelity in the description of manners, Arith Avhich he is avcU 
acquainted; and we must suppose that the Avild and im¬ 
probable incidents he has strung together Avithout much art, 
are not of impossible occurrence in the South of Ireland. 
But we must say that such a state of manners—such treachery, 
pugnacity, superstition, and cruelty—is more characteristic of 
the savage tribes of America or Asia than of a Christian 
people in Western Europe; and that in no other part of 
Europe could such incidents have occurred Avithout calling 
doAvn upon their authors prompt and condign punishment. 
It would be more agreeable to suppose that Mr. Trench has 
done his countrymen injustice; but certainly if his book is 
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intended to convey to us a picture of what the Irish conceive 
to be unpardonable wrongs, it does not present us with an 
attractive picture of the Irish character. 

The scene of the story lies principally in the south-west 
of Ireland, at a romantic spot in Kerry not far from Ken- 
mare. Derrecn, at the head of the harbour of Kilma- 
killoge, is the picturesque residence of Donald O’Sulivan, an 
Irish chieftain of moderate means, who is descended from the 
great O’Sulivan Beare, once the owner of the Castle of 
Dunboy and a million of acres around it. The story opens 
about ten years ago. Young O’Sulivan attends a midnight 
assembly of the Phoenix Society, in company with Teague 
O’Hanlon, his foster-brother, on the summit of the Priest’s 
Heap Mountains, on the boundary between Kerry and Cork. 
When he demands to know the purpose of the meeting, he 
is promptly answered, ‘ They were met to put all tyrants 
‘ down, and to get back the lands of Ireland again to them 
* that owns them by ancient right.’ O’Sulivan questions the 
wisdom of any immediate attempt to cross swords with England, 
on account of the backwai’dncss of American sympathy and 
the opposition of the j)riests to any revolutionary movement. 
But his auditors resent such cautious counsels and chariie 
him with treachery to the national cause. A fight ensues, 
and O’Sulivan escapes with difticulty to his home. We are 
then introduced to the O’Sulivan household, which consists of 
two brothers, Donald and Redmond, and two sisters, Kathleen 
and lernc, who are, of course, highly patriotic in their senti¬ 
ments, having from their youth imbibed the passions and the 
creed of the population around them, brooding over the ancient 
confiscations, and looking wistfully, but with little hope, for 
some turn of fortune that may reinstate them in their ancient 
jiossessions. leme, the heroine of the talc, is handsome and 
seventeen, carrying, as we suspect young Irish ladies are 
seldom in the habit of doing, a highly-wrought dagger in 
her girdle, along with a tiny revolver, and a pea-rifle slung 
gracefully over her shoulder. She goes out to the mountains. 
with her dogs, and meets with a young English sportsman, 
who is attracted by her beauty and charmed by her vivacity. 
He accepts an invitation to Dcrreen for the night, and his 
stay is pleasantly prolonged for a number of weeks, during 
which he mingles in the amusements of the place, takes his 
share in a number of boating adventures along the Kerry 
coast, visits many interesting scenes in the company of the 
young ladies, and receives a large amount of instruction from 
both sisters and brothers on the iniquity of the past relations 
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of England and Ireland. As he has come to Ireland to make 
himself acquainted with the ways of the people, he attends the 
faction-fight of Kilmakilloge, and ‘ wrastles a fall ’ with the 
leader of the O’Gallivans. Soon after he fights a duel with 
young O’Dempsey, an admirer of leme, who is evidently 
jealous of his presence at Derrcen, and the wound he receives 
puts him for some weeks longer under her gentle care. The 
result is that the young Englishman falls deeply in love 
with the young Celtic beauty. About this period, Teague 
O’Hanlon, who had been arrested some time before for his 
connexion with the Phoenix Society, is put on his trial in 
Tralee; and, observing the Englishman in court, he makes a 
touching appeal from the dock for the benefit of the Eng¬ 
lishman’s evidence. ^J'his unexpected summons obliges the 
stranger to drop his incognito and announce himself in court 
as the Earl of Killamcy, well known as one of the largest 
English landowners in the country. But his evidence is of 
little account, and the prisoner is convicted of conspiracy. 
Then an extraordinary scene occurs in court. Owing to the 
masterly contrivance of James Stephens, the Ecnian plotter, 
who is the JJevs ex machiud of the hour, Teague, at the 
moment of receiving sentence, escapes by springing out of the 
dock, passing rapidly through a lane formed by his friends, 
and gets off to sea with Stephens in a boat. Shortly after, he 
finds his way to the house of his cousin, Murtagh O’Brien, 
in Tipperary, where he passes several months ‘ on his kec])ing.’ 
The scene now changes to Tipperary. Lord Killarney leaves 
Derrcen to visit his Tipperary estates. The Bibbon Lodge, 
which sits in Murtagh O’Brien’s house, immediately holds a 
meeting. Alarming reports.have got abroad that the new 
landlord is ‘ mad for building and draining and all sorts of 
‘ improvements’; but the Kibbonmen are resolved to prevent all 
changes whatever, on the ground that they tend to obliterate 
the old landmarks that serve to identify the ancient properties, 
and would make it difficult, when the time comes for expelling 
the Saxon, to fix the ancient race exactly in their old lots. 
The agent, Mr. Snugg, tries to dissuade his lordship from any 
attempt at improvements ; but the young peer is fully resolved 
to spend four thousand a year in draining, and building, and 
improving the land. A placard announcing this intention is 
posted up over the estate, but is immediately torn down. The 
Kibbonmen send a threatening letter to Tom Duffy, the bailiff, 
who has undertaken to carry out the improvements; the winter 
comes; the bailiff is shot dead at his own door; Lord Killarney 
chases the murderers across the country on horseback, and at 
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last confronts the principal. Black Hugh M‘Shanc, in a wood, 
but only to be felled to the ground by a blow from the butt- 
end of the ruffian’s pistol. The culprits escape, and the 
Kibbonmen now determine to shoot the landlord. Teague 
O’Hanlon hears of the design, and escapes back to Kerry to 
tell leme. Three armed liibbonmen arc lying under the 
shelter of a wall, in a plantation, prepared to shoot Lord 
Killarncy on his way home from the Sessions ; but the sight 
of two white figures—one of whom is Icrne—passing tJirough 
the wood in the gloaming of evening, terrifies the superstitious 
peasants; while a picket of armed policemen surrounds the 
wood and closes in upon the gang. Black Hugh M‘Shane is 
shot dead, and Lord Killarney escapes. We next meet his 
lordship in London, where he accidentally meets with Icrne, 
Avho declines to marry him on account of his religion. Five 
years pass away; Lord Killarncy is on foreign travel; he 
visits Australia, where he once more meets lernc with her 
brother; and as she has since changed her religion, there is 
no further obstacle to her becoming the Countess of Killarncy. 

The i)olitical interest of Mi*. Trench’s Avork turns upon 
the eager longing of the Irish for the recovery of the for¬ 
feited estates. ‘ This,’ says one of the leading characters, 

‘ is OAir real grievance; this is the root and origin of all 
‘ our sorrow; the people have set their hearts upon it, ami 
‘ would fight for it to the last drop ot their blood.’ There 
can hardly be a doubt that the great bulk of the peasantry do 
regard the Avholc system of landed property in Ireland as an 
alien institution, and all its rights as only enforced by conquest 
and maintained by a foreign Powci*. For the old Brehon law is 
still deep in the hearts of the Celtic people. They knoAv that it 
recognised no absolute property or fee-simple in land; as the 
land virtually belonged in ancient times to the entire sept, the 
chief being little more than managing membm* of the associa¬ 
tion. Strange as it may seem, it is only by a long career of 
agrarian outrage that the life of this ancient law has been 
preserved in the country. The doctrine of the Irish peasant 
as to land differs not materially from that which has been 
revived by the late M. Proudhoin in revolutionary Franco, 
under the celebrated aphorism, ‘La propricte, e'est le voL’ lie 
conceives that the })roperty of one man is the robbery of all 
other men. But he forgets that all he himself possesses, and the 
right of property itself, is the creation of law, in his eagerness 
to resist and overthroAV the laAvs Avlilch protect the property of 
other people. He is sawing at the branch on which he sits; 
and he does not perceive that when the right of property is 
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destroyed he must himself share the fate he is preparing for 
the rest of society. For with singular inconsistency, whilst 
he denies the right of property in the landlord, sanctioned by 
a prescription of at least two centuries, he is peculiarly tena¬ 
cious of the right of occupation in the tenant, as against the 
rest of the world. 

This notion of recovering the forfeited estates is, after 
all, a mere sentimental delusion, which has been studiously 
inflamed by Irish national writers. The crime of the old con¬ 
fiscations has always been laid at the door of England; but 
national writers ought to have had the fairness to explain 
that they mostly sprang out of the treachery of the Irish 
chieftains themselves. When O’Neill and O’Donnell accepted 
their patents from the English king, they were fully aware 
that they were thus conveying the whole tribal lands out of the 
dominion of Brehon law, and constituting themselves the abso¬ 
lute possessors of all, in the sense of modern English land¬ 
lordism. Their object, as well as that of the Crown, was to 
introduce the English law of inheritance in their oAvn favour. 
Then, as soon as they took up arms against England, the 
confiscations became perfectly legal, and the lands of the 
Celtic tribes passed into foreign hands. No doubt the 
title of the present owners is, in many cases, based on for¬ 
feiture ; but do national writers ever consider on what the 
title of the claimants—the whole Irish people—is based ? What 
individual Irishman can now prove that he had, through his 
ancestors, any right, however long dormant, to any particular 
estate or piece of land ? The thing is impossible. On the con¬ 
trary, occupation is the basis of the claim of the Irish tenants, 
which is the reverse of a dormant proprietary right. 

Nor can this question be settled by considerations of race; 
for the great bulk of the modern Irish are sons of the Saxon 
of the third and fourth generation. It is an undoubted fact 
that, through almost the Avhole country, the blood of the 
British settlers predominates.* National writers cry ‘ Ireland 
* for the Irish: ’ but they do not decide who were the first 
occupiers of the island. It may have been that parricidal Greek, 
from whom some Irishmen, glorying in antiquity of race, 
would fain be descended; perhaps the adventurers from the 
shores of the Euxine who succeeded and subdued the Greeks; 
perhaps the Spanish king and his sons who took their turn of 

* In Sir John Davis’s time, one-half of the Iri^ people were of 
English descent; but in that of Molyneux’s, not one in a thousand, as 
he tells us, was of Irish blood. 
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conquest. But this uncertainty is not allowed to extend to 
modern times; for, aceording to national authorities, every¬ 
thing is illegal that has happened within the last two hundred 
years, and the present proprietors have no legal right to the 
soil. Here the advantage of not inquiring too curiously 
into historical antiquities becomes apparent; because, as it 
is clear that the present owners fire not the legal proprietors, 
and as it is uncertain who the legal proprietors really are, it 
is only common honesty in the Ii'ish tenant, following the 
advice of Nugent’s Almanacs and liepeal journals, to keep the 
rent in his pocket till the rightful owner turns up. This 
radically false notion of projjerty and possession is believed by 
]Mr. Trench to lie at the bottom of all the agrarian murders; 
and tlicse crimes have sometimes been represented by Irish 
writers as a species of warfare carried on by Francs tireurs 
against the invader, though more frequently the victims are of 
the same blood as the murderers. It has been said that 
^ crime has less dej)ravity and murder more of suavity ’ in 
Ireland tlian clsewliere; and it is urged that shooting a 
landlord becomes a less odious crime when the perpetrator 
has learned to believe that the landlord is an usurper without 
legal right to the soil. It is evident from the very elFective 
dcscri])tion which IVIr. Trench gives of the agrarian tribunals of 
Tipj)erary both in this work and in his former work, that they 
arc intended to administer a sanguinary custom not entirely 
wanting in principle or in consistent application. They remind 
us of the terrible Vehmgericht of AYestphalia, pui’suing their 
career in silence and executing their awards with fearful promp¬ 
titude and certainty; and Mr. Trench would have us believe 
that all this is done with the simple (jbjcct of checking the oblit¬ 
eration of the ancient landmarks, by which properties might be 
identified at the restoration of the estates. AVc are not con¬ 
vinced of the truth of this horrible theory; but there arc a 
thousand proofs that men will not recoil from the' crime of 
murder, and will even murder very innocent persons, when 
their detestable actions serve a purpose or gratify a passion, 
provided they can he committed, with impunity. AYhatever may 
have been the original incentive to these crimes, it is their 
impunity Avhich is the actual cause of them. Probably as many 
crimes would be committed elsewhere, if bad men found they 
had as fair a chance as they have in Ireland, of escaping 
punishment. That is the opprobrium of the Government and 
the curse of the country ; and we arc happy to perceive that 
Lord Hartington appears to have entered on his office as 
Irish Secretary with a strong sense of the duties he has to per- 
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form. The Land Act has conferred great benefits and rights 
on the tenant-farmers of Ireland. If those benefits .and’rights 
could be suspended or abrogated in localities tainted by recent 
murders, the authors of -which remain undiscovered by the 
connivance of the peasantry, or if that guilty connivance or 
harbouring of criminals entailed a forfeiture of the rights of 
occupation, the whole population would be interested in rooting 
out such offences, and it is the belief of persons intimately 
acquainted with Ireland that these crimes would cease. 

Mr. Trench believes that the delusive expectations and 
criminal conspiracies of the ignorant masses -will yield eventu¬ 
ally to legislative remedies. The words he puts in the mouth 
of Redmond O’Sulivan evidently express his own deliberate 
opinion:— 

‘ If once a land bill is passed on the principles aliove alluded to, no 
matter how liberally and generously the. tenant may be dealt with, or 
with what bonds the landlord may bo controlled, a seal is set liu- ever 
on the present settlement of Ireland. The Williauiite settlement, the 
Cromwellian settlement, the Elizabethan settlement, and tlui Strong- 
bowian settlement of the land is established for ever tigainst the haple.s,'. 
Celtic population. Their dream is gone, and the I'orftiited estate's ar.s 
for ever handed over to the Saxon whom we can no longer call a 
stranger.’ 

Undoubtedly the large concessions made by the Land Act of 
last Session to the tenants in Ireland, do give the law a hold 
over them which it did not possess before, since they them¬ 
selves must appeal to it for security and compensation, llcneo 
it may be inferred that recent land legislation -will gradually 
but surely destroy the very life of the old Celtic system, througli 
its masterly conciliation of the multifarious and coiitliclliig 
interests which attach to the possession of Irish laud. Jlut the 
effects of this legislation must have time to work, and time is 
exactly the very element which, judging by the indefatigable 
zeal which sustains Irish agitation, will not be allowed to tlie 
development of its just and statesman-like ])rinci])les. 

It may seem at first sight a matter of little consequence to 
us, whether the Irish masses do or do not cherish tiiis senti¬ 
mental delusion concerning the land. I3iit uidiapjiily every 
agitation in Ireland brings to the surface certain irrepressibh.* 
ideas, which in turn have the effect of sustaining and cherish¬ 
ing the agitation. The nationalist motto has ahvays been. 

‘ The re-conquest of our liberties and the re-conquest of the 
‘ landand the one as necessarily involving the other. In 
1848 the motto was, ‘ The soil of Ireland for the people of 
^ Ireland; ’ and one of their organs gave expression at the tim;' 
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to this Celtic aspiration: * A mightier passion nerves old Ire- 

* land to-day than that of merely repealing the Act of Union; 

* not the constitution that Tone died to abolish, but the con- 
‘ stitution that Tone died to obtain—the soil of Ireland for the 
^ people of Ireland.’ Every one of the national journals in 
1848 taught that landed property should be taken from the 
present proprietors. Now, when we remember that the only 
reply Ireland has yet given to the Church Bill and Land Bill 
—both of which were denounced in unmeasured terms by the 
national press—is a new agitation for home-government or a 
repeal of the Union, and that the masses do not seem to care 
any longer for the redress of particular grievances, but seem 
rather to say, as one of their literary representatives has said ; 

‘ They would rather have bad laws of their own making, than 
‘ good ones of ours; that they would rather be badly governed 
‘ by themselves than well governed by us; ’ and further de¬ 
mand, as the price of their allegiance and tranquillity, conces¬ 
sions which arc simply and obviously impossible, as well as 
pernicious and suicidal; we cannot regard their prejudices or 
delusions as of little jwactical moment. If there be any truth 
in Mr. Trench’s account of Celtic aspirations, ‘ the re-conquest 
‘ of their liberties ’ might lead, in some moment of English 
weakness or confusion, to ‘ the re-conquest of the land.’ 

The inauguration of this new agitation is disappointing to 
English statesmen. It seems to say that the policy of equal 
justice without bi’ibcry or favouritism is insutlicicnt to disarm 
disaftcction, and that England, after all, might have boon 
ns well employed if she had never taken a single step to 
redress real and undeniable gi’ievauccs, or had met Irish com¬ 
plaints with insults and menaces. But avc must comfort 
ourselves with the thought of M. de Tocqucvillc, that ‘ it 
‘ is not always by going from had to worse that a. country 
‘ falls into revolution ; ’ for it often happens that a nation which 
liad endured the most crushing laws with seeming insensibility 
throws them off with violence as soon as the burden begins to 
be diminished. This new agitation for a home government to 
effect what the Imperial Government is either unable or un¬ 
willing to accomplish, would be of no practical consequence 
whatever but for the adhesion of a section of the Irish Protestant 
party. We are informed by Mr. Isaac Butt, who favours a 
federal union of the Empire, that all that is demanded is a local 
House to deal with purely domestic affairs,—‘ the present state 

* of feeling in Ireland offering to Irish patriots at least a hope 

* of uniting all classes and creeds of Irishmen in a national effort 
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‘ to win self-government for their country.’ It appears that more 
than four hundred gentlemen, including landed proprietors and 
mercantile men of high standing, Protestant and Catholic 
clergymen, and men of political opinions generally supposed to 
he irreconcilable, have formed themselves into a committee to 
achieve this great national object. The plan proposed by Mr. 
Butt is that while the present Irish members of Parliament are 
to continue to attend at Westminster, three hundred other 
Irish members arc to dispose of all purely Irish business by 
themselves in Dublin. The system of federalism is to be ex¬ 
tended to England and Scotland if these countries shoidd so 
desire. 

We believe wc arc correct in stating that this movement had 
its origin in the wounded pride and sour discontent of a knot 
of Irish Tories who cannot forgive the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. Their tergiversation is certainly one of the worst 
modern instances of political immorality. Very recent, indeed, 
has been their convei’sion to the principles of Irish home-govern¬ 
ment. We can easily understand changes of opinion that are 
grounded on aiew ex])orience and wider knowledge, and so jus¬ 
tified by the purest motives and the clearest necessity that we 
must regard them as indisputable instances of honest convic¬ 
tion and patriotic virtue; but there are other changes so 
audacious, so sudden, so unfounded in additional facts, anti so 
distinctly traceable to the one circumstance of altered position, 
that it is Impossible for the largest charity to regard tliciu with 
indulgence or approval. The Irish Tories were always the 
most forward to oppose the liepealers, on the grttund tjf the 
benefits derived from a connexion which, by identifying the 
Irish people with a great and poweifiil nation, had imparted to 
them the full benefit of wise and equal laws, and secured them 
at once against the evils of domestic anarchy and tbreign sub- 
jiigation. They were usually very anxious to sIioav that what¬ 
ever sacrifice such a connexion might have originally involved, 
it had been already made, while time, -wisdom, and conciliation 
were onl)' wanting to develope its blessings. But even before 
the Union, when the old Tory oligarchy of Ireland was a 
really foreign Government, ruling in the name and sustained 
by the power of England on the theory that it was the solo 
security for the connexion between the two countries, the effort 
of these Tories was always to j)rcvcnt any large measure 
of policy for the benefit of the whole nation as tending to 
take the country out of their hands. And so long as they 
were specially favoured by the English Government since 
the Union, they always tried to intercept every good thing 
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which they could not render profitable to themselves. Ilut it 
is only now since the course of ancient legislation has been 
reversed, that their eyes have at last been opened to the evils 
of foreign government, and they enrol themselves in the ranks 
of Irish patriots. Well may a ‘ Protestant Celt ’ remark that 
the Irish Church Establishment ‘stood for years as a great 
‘ boulder in the middle of the stream of public opinion dividing 
‘ it in twain.’ But the position of the Orangemen is still more 
extraordinary and perplexing. They had always boasted them¬ 
selves as the stoutest supports of the British connexion, and 
had armed themselves in 1848—at least rumour said so—to 
crush the Repeal insurrection ; but now that—to use their own 
expression—they are bixsely betrayed and shamefully deserted 
by the English Government, they need no further arguments 
to convince them that a connexion with England is no longer 
desirable. At a meeting of the Grand Orange Lodge in Feb¬ 
ruary last, an attempt was made to repeal a fundamental law 
of the society which prohibits the advocacy of Repeal. The 
question was discussed -nath great earnestness, and resulted in 
a majority of twenty-one to eighteen votes in favour of the 
repeal of the law, but as a clear majority of two-thirds was 
necessary to its legal abrogation, the matter was allowed to 
drop. As there is no more deadly passion in the human heart 
than that which springs from slighted love, it might not be 
difficult for cunning politicians to work upon the discontent 
wrought by ‘ wounded loyalty and ill-requited allegiance,’ and 
carry over the great zeal and energy of the Orange party into 
a project of complete separation from England. But wo cannot 
bring ourselves to believe in the permanence of an alliance 
between Orangemen and Nationalists, if indeed we can believe 
in such an alliance at all, for the development of the ultimate 
policy of both parties must eventually drive them back upon 
their old historic positions. 

The idea of a home-government to deal with purely local 
interests seems at first sight seductively simple and natural, as 
tending to secure greater effectiveness to local reforms, and 
to lighten the pressure of Imperial legislation. But tho pro¬ 
moters of the new agitation must not shut their eyes to the fact 
that there arc serious difficulties in the way. The federal 
plan of Mr. Butt does not allow the home-parliament to meddle 
with Imperial questions at all: ‘ it will leave to the Imperial 
‘ Parliament all its present control over everything that affected 
‘ the Imperial Crown—its dominions^ its colonies, and its de- 
‘ pendencies ; over the foreign relations of the Empire, and all 
‘ questions of peace and war.’ The home-parliament xvill 
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have control *over our railways, our post-office, our public 
‘ works, courts of justice, corporations, systems of education, 

* manufactures, and commerce.’ Now, the first difficulty here 
■will be to settle exactly what questions are local and what are 
Imperial, for the number of wbat are called Irish questions 
which do not involve, or may not be made to touch. Imperial 
interests, is exceedingly small; and there is nothing to prevent 
a ncAV agitation arising in the home-parliament, seconded by a 
powerful agitation out of doors, to shift particular questions from 
time to time from the Imperial to the local side. That is the 
inherent difficAilty and weakness of all Confederations ; and cer¬ 
tainly the tendency of modern politics in Anicrica, in Grermany, 
and in Switzerland, is not to divide the central power, but to 
strengthen it by union. Is the United Kingdom to prove an 
exception V For even suppose that the respective limits assigned 
to the powers of the two Parliaments should be fixed with the 
utmost exactness, Avhat security can avc obtain that the Irish 
Parliament will always rigidly and honestly respect these 
limits V If it is to consist of three hundred members chosen 
by household suffrage, we may expect that it will be a very 
popular assembly, faithfully reflecting every prejudice, every 
])a 3 sion, every delusion, and every degree of knoAvdedge and 
ignorance. It has always been the tendency of such assemblies 
to step beyond tlieir appropriate and allotied province, cither ig¬ 
norant or regardless of the nature of their duties, or the limits 
of their poAvers. Mr. Putt says that the homc-parliameiit Avill 
manage and control all taxation applicable to j)urely Irish 
purposes. Noav suppose the British Government to declare 
war against America (.n* some continental PoAver Avhich tlie 
Irish had ahvays regarded with sympathy and aftcction, ihc 
home-parliament AA'ovdd no doubt bo constitutionally debarred 
from discussing the propriety or justice of the Avar, as in¬ 
volving purely Im])erial considerations; but it could not 
be comiAcllcd to subscribe a farthing toAvards its pi’oportion 
of the Avar expenses. Mr. Butt, in referring to the old Irisli 
Parliament of 1782, supposes such a case ; for he says, ‘ The 
‘ only control, if it can be called control, Avhich Ireland could 
‘ exercise, Avould have been by refusing to contribute any share 
‘ of the expenses of the aiinamcnts of the Avar—armaments 

* that might be, that most probably would be, necessary for her 
‘ own defence against the foe.’ And, again, he remarks, ‘ They 

* had established nearly in its most perfect form their right to 
‘ control the appropriation of the Irish supplies, and they had 
‘ extorted from the Crown the admission that in time of peace 
‘ a standing army cmdd not be legally maintained in Ireland.’ 
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It is true that Mr. Butt recommends that the power of voting 
the armaments and raising the necessary supplies should rest 
Avith the Imperial Parliament for the sake of greater unity and 
effect. But how long Avoidd an Irish Parliament, in the habit 
of managing its own taxation and discussing its own affairs, 
allow its millions to be expended in the prosecution of a war 
in Avhich its sympathies Avere all on the side of England’s ene¬ 
mies ? And if, in the case supposed, there should be a refusal 
to grant supplies, Avould not the discussion of such a question 
range over the whole length and breadth of Imperial policy ? 
Noav does IVlr. Butt imagine that England would run the 
frightful risk of divided eounsels, Iransfovring to a popular 
.assembly in Ireland the power, or at least the opportunity, of 
controlling the sinews of war, at a crisis demanding the greatest 
unity of purpose? We all remember how the theory of 
Ireland’s legislative independence was likely to have jn’oduced 
the greatest inconvenience in the reign of George III., when, 
during the period of his illness, different views Avere taken by 
the tAVO legislatures on tlie question of the llegency; and 
this alarming incident led the more powerful nation to save 
itself by the Union from the recurrence of an embarrassment 
that Aveut to the root of the monarchical princiiplc. If that 
])eril arose from the action of a Parliament exclusively Pro¬ 
test aul, how much more dUHeult it Avould be h)r her Ma¬ 


jesty’s Ministers to maintain the integrity and unity of the 
Empire Avith a parliament sitting in College Green largely im- 
ju’eguatctl Avith ultramontane or reimblicau ideas ? Ihiglaml 
and ii’elaiid could have no common foreign jioliey; for that of 
the Irish, judging by ])ast expci’ience, Avould be idtramontanc 
and reactionary, and that of England favourable t,o libci'ty all 
over the world. The British Government must ahvays take 
care tliat the prinei])lcs Avhich are to guide its ])olicy should 
he so thoroughiy decided that its influence should not be iin- 
])aired by weakness or A acillation. UiffH-ultics Avonid also arise 
on the (luestion of taritis. NotAvithstauding the assurance of 
home-government orators, avc cannot believe that this Avill 
be conceded as a ])urely Imperial question, Avith Avhich the 
home-parliament must not meddle. For Mr. John Martin, 
M.P. for Meath, who has sjwkcn more than once on the jilat- 
form of the Association, deliberately said —‘ There may be 
^ also some meaner bigots, those of the free-trade religion, Avho 
‘ fear that independent Ireland might he tempted to sin against 
‘ their divinity by creating and establishing uatiA'C industry in 
‘ the same way in Avhieli that has ahvays been done by every 
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‘ independent nation.’* Anotlier orator of the Association has 

{ )ointed clearly in the same direction. "VVhat security can we 
lave that a home-government in the hands of federalists and 
repealers would not immediately inaugurate an agitation for 
the establishment of differential duties, and the restoration of 
the protectionist system ? We could hardly expect so much 
good sense or good feeling in such an assembly as would 
prevent such suicidal hostility. Looking at the question, then, 
in a popular way, we cannot see that the plan of Mr. Butt 
would do anything but create a federation as discordant as 
that which paralyses the strength of Austria, and give to the 
British Empire a miserable legacy of weakness and disorder. 

But a mere federal union would never satisfy Ireland. It 
would only be a step to repeal of the Union, and then another 
step would bring about a complete separation. Eor wc are to 
remember that the advocates of home-government represent a 
coalition of parties—federalists like Mr. Butt, i-epealers who 
would retain the old dynastic link, and republicans who would 
only take repeal as an instalment of their ultimate demands; 
not to speak of the various Tory or Liberal elements of the 
Association. Can we suppose for a moment that the Union 
would not in course of time receive many a shock from the 
discussions of such a body ? that a powerful agitation out of 
dooz’s would not spring up with the old ciy of O’Connell— 
‘ Ireland zmist be a nation again, and not a jwovince ’ ? and 
that separation of interest would not speedily lead to a sepa- 
I'ation of connexion to the manifest and jzoi'inanent injury of 
both countries? England could zicver allow such a sepai'ation, 
for she sought the Union in the case of Ireland, as Avell as 
Scotland, as a gi'cat political necessity and a great ]zolitical 
sim])lification, and either fedci'alism or repeal would oidy mul¬ 
tiply her vulnerable points, and lead to a dispei’sion of force. 
Jt is possible to conceive that, tlu’ough foreign intervention, 
Ireland might succeed in wresting her independence. But in 
that case the two countries would be a standing menace to each 
other, their interests and policy coming into constaizt collision. 
The Irish taxpayer would be crushed by the cffoi’t to maintain 
an indejieudent army atid navy. The continental alliances of 
Ireland would probably embroil her with England; while her 
domestic dissensions, which the want of skill in the new 
rulers, as well as the state of her finances, would aggravate 
into universal disoi'der, would be used by England, acting in 


* Letters on the Irish National Question. By John Martin, p. 15. 
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unison with a British party in Ulster, to crush Irish inde¬ 
pendence. 

But to look more carefully into this home-government pro- 
Ijosal, we ought to consider the various elements of opinion at 
work in Irish society, >vith the view of discovering whether 
indcjxmdcnt legislation would, under existing circumstances, 
be beneficial to the country itself, conducive to its harmony 
and prosperity, and prove likely to restore a kindlier relation¬ 
ship between England and Ireland. We must, therefore, try 
1,0 ascertain not only what kind of representatives the Irish 
masses would send to the home-parliament, but also the cha¬ 
racter and tendency of the instruction these masses arc now 
daily receiving from various (quarters to fit them for the re¬ 
sponsible task of selecting wise and patriotic reiwcsentativcs. 

The two strongest powers in the country—at least, in their 
influence over the masses—are Iviationalism and Ultramon- 


tanism. It has been sometimes taken for granted, on a super¬ 
ficial view of Irish jjolitics, that those tAvo poAvers are naturally 
and necessarily opposed to each other, and tliat outside the 
c,ir»de of Ultramoutanism, and dashing against it Avith all the 
])ower of speedy overthrow, is Nationalism Avith its daring 
theories, driving the masses oinvard to revolution. This is .an 
entire mistake. On the Continent we may find them in deadly 
o})positi()n; but even tlicrc, as Dr. Manning has remarkc<l, 
revolution and religion mutually borrow from each other, the 
one contributing l)rcadth, the other intensity of action. The 
I'emark maybe applied with even more justice to the comi)lica- 
tions of Jrisli Catholic opinion. AVe know, on the one liaud, 
that a cleigy dependcjit in any measure on the masses for sup¬ 
port can never for any length of fiine he indifferent to popular 
iecliug, or free from popular prejiulice. Tliougli the Irish 
jinestliood may have been jicrfoctly sincere in condemning 
Ftniianism, tlicy were known by the jieoplc to sympathise with 
many ol‘ tlic; ulterior ends that Fenianism had in Adew, while 
the very discontent to Avhich the bishops themselves gave voice 
in their pastorals had a tendency to keep alive in the j)easantry 
the feelings on Avhich the Fenians or Nationalists relied for 
siip[»ort. We have at this moment before us the pastoral letter 
of Dr. Xullty, the Roman Catholic llishop of Meath, to the 
clergy and laity of his diocese, of which " a vonaiderable por^ 
^ tioid (these are the Bishop’s own Avords) ^ is devoted to a 


^ defence of the Ribhonmeu of formve times front the obloquy 
^ and infamy with whiehy in his lordship’s opinion, ^ it (sic) has 
‘ been branded.^ The Bishop, it is true, condemns the modern 
practice of Ribbonism with great apparent severity; but he 
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does not scruple to justify the origin of these murderous combi¬ 
nations, and he denounces the means employed ‘ by a weak 
‘ and pusillanimous Executive’ for the prevention, detection, 
and punishment of crime -with the same vehemence of lan¬ 
guage which lie applies to crime itself. Such pastorals partake 
of the incendiary character of the nationalist press, and are 
iiertahily not calculated to allay the evils they profess to 
deplore. 

It is also a significant fact that in 1868 a manifesto 
was issued by a body of Homan Catholic priests, with the 
Dean of Limerick at their head, in which they declared that 
* the only means of tranquillising Ireland was by the restora- 
‘ tion of her nationality ; ’ and Father Lavellc said in February 
last, on the platform of the Home-Government Association, 
that ‘nine-tenths of the clergy on the other side of the 
‘ Shannon were as -wann on the side of home-govermnent as 
‘ any man in that room, and that there were temporary reasons 
‘ why they should not declare themselves; but before six 
‘ months were elapsed, the west of Ireland would speak witli a 
‘ voice of thunder.’ It Avould be wrong, on the other hand, 
to suppose that the masses of the Irish people are not earnest 
Catholics, remarkably submissive to clerical direction or dicta¬ 
tion. 1'hcy .'ire no hungry democratic reformers like the 
Socialists of France or Germany, revelling in crude ideas of 
government, cherishing a wild and fanatical faith in human 
perfectibility, and expecting to hang the last king Avifh the 
entrails of the last priest. There is no fight in Ireland between 
the sons of crusaders and the sons of Voltaire; for the Irish 
arc perfectly obedient to their clergy, though they do occa¬ 
sionally resent their intrusion in politics. Nationalism and 
Ultramontanism arc not mutually destructive powers, but arc 
actually cngsiged at this moment, with certain well-understood 
reservations, in influencing to a powerful degree their mutual 
interests, and, for the present, their common cause. The elec¬ 
tion of two Protestants like Martin and Mitchell Henry for 
Meath and Galway, two Koman Catholic constituencies, reveals 
no antagonism; for both these representatives will be prepared 
to serve the interests of the Ultramontane party in Parliament.* 

The question then arises—What Avould be the probable con- 

* The Kev. Tliaddeus O’Malley, in a apceoh upon the effect of their 
election on the prospects of an education measure, such as the Ultra¬ 
montane clergy demand, says:—‘ Will not John Martin give ns safe a 
‘ vote for a good Irish education measure as Mr. Plunket ? Mitchell 
‘ Henry, a safe and much safer vote than the Viscount Burke 7 ’ (Free¬ 
man’s Journal, March 2, 1871.) 
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stitution of an Irish Parliament elected by Ultramontanes and 
Nationalists ? It is perfectly certain that it would reflect almost 
exclusively the opinions of these two parties, who woidd thus 
have the destinies of the country completely in their hands. 
We sympathise with a ‘Pi’otestant Celt’ when he * desires to 
‘ see something of a A’igorous, healthy, united lay public 
‘ opinion kindled in Ireland; ’ but where are there the slightest 
indications of an independcint lay opinion ? Where is there even 
the nucleus at present of a middle party, to act with mediating 
force iji Irish politics ? Where arc tlic men of moderate views 
who will have ])Owcr to impose terms u[)on extreme sides? 
Where is the calm tribunal of public opinion that will allo^v 
moderate men to get even a hearing; in Ireland ? There can 
be no satisfactory answer to these questions. In our opinion, 
the middle-class Catholic ])arty of moderate views, to whom we 
should look for help in this emergency, are less worthy of re¬ 
spect than almost any i)olitic:d sect in these countries; for, 
tliough in private they profess to bo as liberal and tolerant fif 
othci's as they arc ap})i’cciativc of the truly just and catholic 
policy pursued towards them by England, and coudemu the 
exclusive and irrational policy of their clergy in matters poli¬ 
tical, they have never yet had the courage to venture ui)on 
public remonstrance or opposition. One of their number, a 
lawyer of liberal views, has attempted to vindicate or excuse 
this purely passive attitude, by saying that the Catholic gentry 
and tlie moneyed classes are a mere handful coihi)arcd with the 
])riest-lcd masses; that they would be powerless in any Catholic 
movement opposed to the ju’iests; that if they want scats in 
l*arliamcnt they must obtain them by the licence of the bishops; 
and that so smiill a class cannot produce within its owii limits 
anything like the requisite amount of thinking power or acquire 
the learning necessary for such a conflict. But wdiy should 
they not t7'>/ to extricate themselves and their country out of 
such a humiliating position ? This liberal writer is apparently 
conscious of the essential unw'^orthincss of their position, for he 
says : ‘ If they could all be inspired with sufficient enthusiasm 
‘ to make a stand shoulder to shoulder, they c;ould do great 
* service to religion and their country.’ The laity, then, arc 
evidently no check upon Ultramontane aspirations, and we may 
be pardoned for believing that a thoi'oughly Ultramontone 
Ireland might become as ti’oublesome to England as a thoroughly 
Fenian Ii’cland. 

And here we would interpose an observation mainly, but 
not exclusively, applicable to Ireland. A Bill for the intro¬ 
duction of Vote by Ballot has been brought into Parliament 
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by a very able member of the present Government. Have 
the authors and supporters of that Bill—have English mem¬ 
bers generally—considered the question, how Avill Vote by 
Ballot work in Ireland? AVe will endeavour to tell them. 
The two chief governing poAvers of Ireland are the Secret 
Societies and the Confessional. Those arc the seats of na¬ 
tionalist and ultramontane power. These occult forces, freed 
from the control of law and of public oinnion, place the mind 
and soul of the voter at the command of his spiritual or 
political master. Secret voting is ])rcciscly the device re¬ 
quired to give uidiinitcd and unopposed scope and influence 
to these forces. It Avill leave the ascendency of the Ribbon 
Association and the Priest unimpaired; nay, it Avill throAV 
over it a friendly and impencitrablc veil, and there is this pecu¬ 
liarity about this si)ecies of influence, that the man who is 
enthralled by it does not desire to cast it off; he is not only a 
slave, but .a voluntary slave, to what he regarils as an aAvful 
and irresistible power. With the assistance of the Ballot 
Avc have not the sliijhtest tloubt that the influence of these 
powers—both lierccly hostile to ICngland—will be absolutely 
paramount in nine-tenths of the elections of Ireland, liidc- 
pendonce ol‘ election is no part of the character of the Irish 
peasantry. If they cease to folloAv their landlord, they Avill 
follow' their hcad-cons])irator or their jnucst. The result Avill 
be that about Jiinety Irish members will probably be sent by 
Secret Voting to the House of Commons, differing inatei’ially 
from the great majority of those gentlemen who have here¬ 
tofore represented Ireland, differing still more from the o])i- 
nions of their British colleagues; aiul as these members W'ill 
be able, if they hold together, to exercise a decisive control 
over every important party vote, the time may possibly come 
when regret Avill be felt even on this side of the Avater, that the 
severance of the tAvo representative bodies is so extremely 
difficult and perilous. 

Wc arc already in a positit)U to understand not oidy the 
probable constitution of the Paj’liainent Avhich is to legislate in 
purely Irish affairs, but also the probable course, that home- 
statesmanship Avould take on a number of highly important 
qiiestions. It is to be presumed, for example, that no attempt 
Avould be made to re-establish or rc-endoAV any one or all of the 
existing Churches of Ireland. Religious equality is the great 
principle AvhIch the Imperial Legislature has just established 
in the settlement of the ecclesiastical difficulties of the country. 
AVe destroyed the privileges of the minority, but without any 
design of handing them ov'cr to the majority; and those Avho 
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were the foremost allies of the Roman Catholics in obtaining 
religious equality will be the very first to oppose any attempt 
to establish a Roman Catholic aseeiiclcncy. Now Mr. Butt 
has evidently some susincion that there might be an attempt 
made to re-endow religion iu Ireland, for lie throws out the 
suggestion that ‘ few persons Avould object to a provision that 
‘ no Act of Parliament affecting any question of a religious 
‘ establishment should be passed cxcej)t Avith the sanction of 
‘ the Im])erial I’arliament.’ We confess, hoAvever, to a grave 
a])prchcnbion that one of the A cry first measures that would be 
introduced Avould be one of concurrent endoAvanent in another 


form. For IMr. Butt expressly includes ‘systems of cdu- 
‘ cation ’ among the local as distinguished from the Impe¬ 
rial intei’ests, and therefore committed to the guidance of the 
liomc-])arliamcnt. Can avc not readily understand Iioav quickly 
and cffectlA’cly the Catholic University Avould be chartered 
and eiuloAved, and the denominational system established in 
the primary and iiitermediate schools of the country by the 
ovcrAvhelming Catholic vote? The State has hitherto acted 
OR the })rincij)lo of liniit'miij its siif)|)ori to an odiicalioii in Avhieh 
all can share; hut since llie disoiulowmeiil. of religion has been 
ehbeted, it is felt tlial there is no difference ol* ]>riiiciplc be¬ 
tween sup})orting a clergy and su])])orting a selioolinastcr to 
teach religion. It would be a false and insidious policy to allow 
a return to religions endowment, under the form of a denomi¬ 
national system of education. Under a liome-parliaincnt, we 
shoidd witness, though on a far wider scale, a rc]»ctilion of the 
s(*andalons appropi’iation of public monies which the Irish 
Chitholie vote iu jVow York has secured year by year for 
a host of schools, orphanages, and charities of various kinds 
in the hands of the lioman Catholic clergy.* ‘ J^utuani’s 
^ Magazine,’ of Xow York, iu a recent article witli the curious 
title, ^ Our American JOstahlishcd Cyluir<;h,’ says: ‘ In no Jliuro- 
‘ pcan country, we say It Avith some eonfidcuce, has the clergy 
‘ of a Catholic Establishment its hands more nearly closed 
^ iij)on the Avhole system of public education than here iu Ncav 


* We find undoubted evidence of a di^posifioii to restore tiixation for 
Irisli ecclesiastical purposes in a Bill introduced into the Xnijierial 
Parliament during the present session by ^Mr. MSMahon, M.P. tor Ncav 
B oss, who is anxious to facilitate local legislation aflecting li isli inte¬ 
rests so as to abridge the labour and exj)ensc of Imj>erial legislation. 
The enumeration of the various classes of A\orks comprehended Avithin 
tljc range of his Bill positively contains one for ' church or chapel 
* building, enlarging, repairing, or maintaining.’ The title of tlxc Bill 
is ‘Local Legislation (Ireland).’ 
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‘ York; ’ and another journal states that, during the yeai* 
1866, the Legislature of New York State appropriated 50,800 
dollars for churches, schools, asylums, and hospitals; and of 
this sum 45,674 dollars Avere received by Koman Catholics; and, 
in atldition, made a special donation of 78,500 dollai’s in 1866, 
and 80,005 dollars in 1867, to the Society for the Protection of 
Destitute Roman Catholic Orphan Children. In the city of 
New Yoi’k, the Common Council about the same time appro- 
jn*iatcd 97,522 dollars to sectarian purposes, and all, with the 
exception of 5,522 dollars, for the benefit of Roman Catholics. 
The Avhole matter is easily explained : the politicians flatter the 
Catholics for their A'otes, and the clci’gy behind the scenes 
know hoAV to hold the balance of poAver in a democracy. Noav 
Avc ask the Tory Protestants of the llonie-GoA'^ernment Asso¬ 
ciation, AVIiat is there to pi-event — not an cndoAviueiit of 
churches, though even that might be dexterously managed in 
some disguised form, but—the endowment of a host of orphan¬ 
ages and charities, including monastic and couA'entual establish¬ 
ments for the education of the young ? They might live to sec 
the day when the curses of heaven and earth might be vowed 
against the policy Avhich asserts the ascendency of the State 
—indeed of the lay element—aboA'c the clerical in all matters 
of national interest. And Avhat influence could they exjicct to 
exercise in an assembly of Ultramontanes and Nationalists ? 
They Avould soon be made to learn that to govern Ireland ac¬ 
cording to Irish ideas is to folloAv the ideas of the mere' Collie 
and Catholic majority, and that Ultramontanism Avould be¬ 


come the dominant s])irit of the whole country. The success 
of their scheme would oidy lead to their oavu political destruc¬ 
tion, and might eventually bring on an internecine struggle 
Avhich, in some great ecclesiastical crisis, might revive the 
horrors of civil Avar. 


Rut another ((uesiion of some conseiiuenoc is, Uoav liir a 
home-government Avould secure more kindly relations bi'- 
tAveen England and Ireland ? It is affirmed Avith confidence by 
Mr. Butt that the restoration of Irish nationality Avould not 
only pacify the country, but make Ireland a toAver of strength 
to England. This Avould certainly be a very desirable result; 
but it must, after all, greatly depend upon the dis])osition of the 
parliamentary representatives, of the masses Avho elect them, 
and of the press Avhich instructs the masses. It has always 
been our belief that the studious misrepresentation of English 
politics, English society, and English character by the Irish 
press is the chief obstacle to the complete political fusion 
of the tAVO peoples; and Ave have no language to express our 
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contempt and abhorrence of a patriotism which aims at keeping 
Ireland irreconcilable that she may be a perpetual thorn in the 
side of England. Certainly, if the relation between the two 
countries is to be changed for the better, there is greater need 
that mutual esteem and community of sentiment should be 
cultivated on both sides. But what seciudty can Mr. Butt 
give ns that the national press will change its instincts and 
habits, on the day that England consents to establish a federa¬ 
tion ? Some of its writers may be sincere and are to be 
pitied for their ignorance and des])ised for Ihcir violence; 
but others, we fear, drive a vile trade in sedition, and seek a 
sordid gain in exciting the worst passions of human nature. 
Despicable as they mostly are in a literary ])oint of view, 
they are still more so on moral grounds. Tlierc never was 
anything gro.sser than the fabrication of Ercnch victories all 
through the late war, yet, strange to say, though neither 
dat(i nor authoiaty was assigned for most of them, they iiujjosed 
upon the ignorant masses throughout Ireland and were 
devoured with unfailing voracity. Imagine the capacity of a 
j)Coplc for self-government who receive all their instruction 
from such journals. The Irish, in fact, are mere children in 
]K>litical affairs ; and their literary guides never allow them to 
hear the Avords of political truth and solasrucss. We cannot 
belicA'C that any Ejiglish concessions AvhatCA'er, if Ave may 
judge by their cojnments on the amnesty to the Fenian 
prisoners, can ever conciliate the good-Avill of these national 
ncwspajicrs; for they are Avritten as avcH as read on the as¬ 
sumption that the English Government is tyrannical as avcU as 
anti-national, and to alloAv that any act of England challenged 
the gratitude of Ireland Avoidd convict themselves of injustice 
and undei'mine their trade. If a home-parliament Averc con¬ 
ceded to-morroAV, there Avould be an immediate agitation set on 
foot by these Avrctclicd prints for complete independence, 
Avith visions of land-confiscation, jullage, and revenge, held 
out to the ignorant expectations of an imj)ulsive peasantry. 
On the Avhole, then, when avc think of the malignant distrust 
of England Avhich is kept alive by this press, the calumnies that 
arc spread, ami the hopes that are raised Avithout the slightest 
prospect of their realisation, avc are thoroughly convinced that 
Ireland Avould not bo more tranquil under a home-parliament, 
or exhibit a more pacific or friendly disposition to Jiingland. 

We are sorry to say, howcA'er, that it is not the national 
journals alone Avhich foster the delusions and passions of an 
excitable people. If anyone Avill take the trouble to read the 
CA'idence of Father Grace, of the oi’dcr of Christian Brothers, 
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before the late Royal Commission on Primary Education 
in Ireland,* he will understand something of the process by 
which some 23,000 Irish boys Avhile at school are prepared for 
understanding and appreciating the lively invectives of the 
national press. Master Brooke, of the Irish Court of Chan¬ 
cery, one of the Royal Commissioners, pointed the reverend 
Father’s attention to the Fourth Book of Reading used in 
the schools of the brotherhood, which contained no less than 
twenty-three passages describing the cruelty, the tyranny, 
and the oppression of England, as well as the sufferings and 
wrongs of Ireland, India, and Jy'orth America under English 
rule. One of these passages, in alluding to the extinction of 
tlie old Irish Parliament by the Union, said, ‘ its history showed 
‘ that its existence was essential to the greatness, the dignity, 

* the prosperity, and the happiness of Ireland.’ Master Brooke 
asked whether it was the custom of the Christian Brothers to 
make any comments upon such passages by way of softening 
them down; but Father Grace merely answered, ‘ I only re- 

* gret we haven’t it ’ (the Irish Parliament); and being further 
pressed, he remarked ; ‘ That is the general ojnnion; and it 
‘ Avould be difficult to convince the great majority of the Irish 
‘ people to the contrary.’ No •wonder Master Brooke exclaimed 
on the S])ot, that ‘ the books of the Christian Brothers were 
‘ the most direct training for Fenianism that he could possibly 
‘ imagine ! ’ Ur. Keane, Bishop of Cloyne, promised that if 
the Christian Brothers’ schools were made denoininalional and 
taken under the National Board, tin; bishops would take care 
to correct anything objectionable in the books; whereupon 
Master Brooke very pertinently rcjdicd : ‘ Biit the bisho])s 
‘ have full authority at this-moment over the Christian Bro- 
‘ thers, and yet nothing has been done in the way of correc- 
‘ tion.’ t Now when we consider that all these school-books, 
as anti-English in their poetiy as in their prose, have received 
episcopal sanction, as Father Grace himself admitted, we 
cannot acquit the highest authorities of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland of a grave offence in instilling into the 
youthful mind an education Avhich is calculated to develoj)e 

the bad passions and nurture hatreds of very difficult 
eradication. 

We do not believe, however, apart from all these considera¬ 
tions, that Ireland possesses the elements for building up an 


* Royal Commission of Inquiry into Primaiy Education (Ireland), 
vol. iii. pp. 376-378. 
f Ibid., pp. 679, 15621. 
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independent national life; for she has no historical basis of the 
least solidity, no definite public opinion such as supplies a check 
and guard to other communities, and none of the tolerance or 
habits essential to self-government. We believe that her true 
interest lies in tlic maintenance of the Union. That great 
measure gave her Parliamentary Reform, Catholic Emancipa¬ 
tion, a great system of education, a reform of the corporations, 
a Poor-law system, perfect fi’eedom of trade with Great Britain, 
a reform of the land system, comj)lcle religious equality, to¬ 
gether with the full benefit of wise and equal laws, and the 
fullest access on the part of her children to every jdace of 
honour, usefulness, and power in the gift of the Sovereign. 
Irishmen seem sometimes to forget Avhat a large jdace they have 
hitherto filled in the public service of England, both at home 
and abroad. When we sec Irish judges, Irish bishoj)S, and 
Irish statesmen amongst us, and the whole Civil Service of 
the Crown 0 ])cn to Irish competition; Avliile our hu'ge towns 
have thousands upon thousands of an Irish population, uniting 
their oavii industry to British cajjital and organisation, we 
may well ask, what would become «tf Ireland if all her sons 
were compelled to seek their fortune at home, and were to 
forfeit their rights of citizenship throughout the other parts of 
the Eminre. 

The Eoderalists have many conqdaints to make against the 


Union. They coniydain of the tardiness of Imperial legisla¬ 
tion ; but they forget that one chief cause of the long delay 
in the redress of grievances was the fact that the Irish members 
themselves were never jigj-ecd upon tin; fundamental princijdcs 


of any single measure, the Tories of the north and the Liberals 
of the s«mth being in ccjustant contlict ujion (ivery question of 


home policy. But whatever may have been the tardiness of 
j)ast legislation, the complaint is now perfectly irrelevant, for 
the march of reforms within the last thrc(! years has become 
rapid and ctfective beyond all calculation or ])reccdcnt. 

It has been strongly urged that nothing but a home-parlia¬ 
ment can restore the manufactures which the Union destroyed, 
and that the over-taxed condition of the (aiuntiy is such that it 
needs all the fostering care of a local Legislature to restore it 
to its proper strength and vitality. It would be hard to prove 
^ that the Union had destroyed native industry,’ when we know 
that the flourishing manufactures of Ulster have only grown 
up since the Union. The revival of the linen trade dates, in 
fact, from the period—1830—when that system of bounties and 
protective duties which some Irish jiatriots seem anxious to 
restore was abolished by the Legislature. Particular trades 
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have, indeed, died out in otlicr parts of Ireland, but they owe 
their extinction to the insane and suicidal leagues and strikes 
of the workmen, and it is exceedingly doubtful whether, if the 
Union were repealed td-morrow, and a code of protective duties 
enacted for the revival of local manufactures, every farthing 
of the burden thus levied would not be exacted by the com¬ 
binations of the workmen. But the present condition of Irish 
manufactures has been totally misrepresented. It is gratify¬ 
ing to find that the total number of flax-spinning and weaving 
factories in Ireland was 143 last year against 100 in 1862; that 
the cotton trade had 9 factories in operation in 1862, and 13 
in 1868, and that the woollen trade had made satisfactory pro¬ 
gress is proved by the fact that it employed 10,555 hands in 
1868 against 1,037 in 1862. If Kngland has 5,698 factories 
of all kinds, and Scotland 507, Ireland, which cannot boast of 
their stores of coal and iron, can count her 198 factories, though 
six years ago she had only 158.* Within the last two years, 
two of the largest ocean steamers in the world have been 
built at Belfast. There is no way in which a home-par¬ 
liament can restore manufactures but by a system of pro¬ 
tection, which the Imj)crial Ijegislature will be slow to allow. 
A return to tainffs would injure Ireland more than Englatid, if 
free-trade princijdcs be sound; but there are many short¬ 
sighted economists there, like the person of whom Dean Swift 
tells us, who said that Ireland would never be hapjiy till a law 
were passed for burning everything that came from England but 
its peoide and its coals. 

It is further alleged that the over-taxed condition of Ireland 
can only be grappled with by a homc-Lcgislature. We cannot 
attbrd to enter into this large question, which was specially 
examined by a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1865. It was admitted by the Committee that Ireland’s 
])roportionato contribution to the Imperial expenditure as 
fixed by the Treaty of Union was higher than her resources 
justified; but then Ireland had never in any single year 
contributed according to that proportion. Irish patriots ought 
to ponder these words:—‘It has not been shown your Com- 
* mittec that there is any tax now in operation in Ireland 
‘ which materially interferes with the development of her in- 
‘ dustry, unless it be the excise duty on spirits.’ But the 
assertion has been boldly made : ‘ At present England takes 
‘ all and gives nothing.’ So far from this being the case, as 

* Ireland, Industrial, Political, and Social. By John Nicholas 
Murphy. London, 1870. 
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Dr. Hancock * shows, the expenditure fairly chargeable to Ire¬ 
land ill 1861 was greater than the contribution of Ireland to 
the expenses of the empire by 1,002,938/., according to one 
calculation, and 691,355/. by anotlicr. There lias been some 
change since that period in the proportions of revenue and ex¬ 
penditure, less favourable to Ireland ; but do Irish 2 )atriots ever 
think of com])aring the revenue and cxjienditurc of Scotland 
and Ireland i’csi>cct.ivcly ? The facts are very striking. Accord¬ 
ing to a return of the House of Commons made in 1868, on the 
motion of Mr. MHjaren, M.P. for Edinburgh, the revenue of 
Scotland in 1867 was 8,289,242/., and of Ireland, 6,317,121/.; 
while the amount ro(5eivcd from Government during tlie same 
year hy Ireland for local ^nirposcs was 2,230,593/., and that 
received by Scotland was only 552,808/. ! TJierc has been 
much comjdaiiit concerning the recent increase in Irish taxa¬ 
tion. The income-tax was extended to Ireland in 1853; but 


Mr. Gladstone at that ])eriod remitted four millions sterling of 
Consolidated AnnuiOes. IJcsides, iho sum raised by this tax. 


733,484/, in 1861,356,431/. iu 1867, levied on llio wealthier 


classes of ihc eoinmunify, is a mere trifle com])ared with ihc 
iTidirc(*t taxation of the same year, 6,108,606/., which is levied 
on all classes, and, on the other hand, the Irish jiay no assessed 


taxes. 


In drawing ilicsc observulions to a close, wo have only to 
express the belief that ihc long delay of the Union was the 
chief grievance of Ireland. I lev case, indeed, closely resembled 
that of Scotland. Provincial government Jiad degraded that 
('ountry, for evo)) the union of the two crowns, with still 
distinct governments, did not jirotect the Northern kingdom 
IVom misgovernment and oj) 2 )r(ission. 44ie real union came 
at length ill 17()7 and c'luaneljiatcd us. Scotland at that time 
differed from England hy a thousand years of tradition, laws, 
and institutions ; there could hardly bo two lyfies of-luitiuual 
character, intellectually and morally, more unlike than those of 
the Englishman and the Scotchman of the seventeenth century; 
and the smaller country might well have hesitated to accctit a 
union which was likely to rob it of a glorious indepcudcncc, 
ami turn it into a mere English ])vovincc. This was the 
Iceliug of Scotland at the time. Lord TJelhaven and the 
jiatriotic jiarty denouuccd the union as fratricide in much the 


* Those wlio tlcMve to nnderslaud the whole f|ucstiou of taxation as 
between the two countries should read Dr. W. Neilson Hancock’s 
‘ Itcport of the Stfito of Piildic Accounts between Great Britain and 
‘ Ireland.’ Dublin, 1864. 
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same terms as Curran and Grattan condemned the Irish Union. 
The similai-ity extends even further; for Scotland, like 
Ireland, consisted then of two great divisions, inhabited by 
two different races, the Lowlanders and the Highlanders, w'ho 
had but little sympathy with each other. Yet when the 
Union incorporated two countries that nature had joined 
togclhor, the flood of improvement that followed swept away 
the old barriers, and the two races became one homogeneous 
community. If the Irish complain that their Union was cari’ied 
by bribery against the sentiments of the nation, wo in Scotland 
had a similar complaint, for a sum of twenty thousand pounds, 
which passed at the time in an unaccountable manner from 
Ungland north of Tweed, Avas believed to have carried the 
Union. If Ireland has had her rebellions, Scotland had two 
of them sliortly after the Union; and if Ireland has had her 
agitations for repeal, it is well knoAvn, that AA'hcn Scotland 
found lu'rself treated after the Union like a conquered country, 
and Uuglish principles were applied to Scottish society a\ it h 
an unbending rigidity, a Bill Avas actually introduced into the 
Imperial Parliament to scA^er the connexion, which Avas only 
lost by tlu'ce Azotes and three proxies. We all knoAA' uoav 
the happy effects of this measure: increased order, increased 
liberty, increased ciAulisation, the groAvth of agriculture, the 
rapid rise of Scotch commerce and manutactures, and the 
progress of the toAvns in Avcalth and comfort at a rate beyond 
all precedent. Jf the Union Avith Ireland had taken place 
after the battle of the Boyne instead of a century later, she 
Avordd noAv have had a calmer and ha})pier history ; local op¬ 
pressions and national animosities AA'ould liaA'c been merely 
historical; for through her contact Avitli the freer institutions 
and larger society of England, she Avould have become as 
tenacious of civil rule and liberty as the country Avdth Avhich 
her fortunes A\'cre henceforth to be inseparably linked. 

We submit, then, that it Avould be a clear surrender of em¬ 
pire and duty on our part to dissolve the existing llnion. 
AV c arc prepared to do the complctest justice to Ireland, not 
merely because it is our clear policy to thin the Junks f)f otir 
adversaries by removing all justifiable causes of misunder¬ 
standing, but because avc arc bound honestly and sincerely to 
help her to receive the full benefits of the Union. AVc ace no 
objection to give her cA'cn a royal rcaidcnco, if she desires it, 
though it is absurd for Mr. Trench to imagine that this Avould 
be any panacea for Irish ills: perhaps it might have a slight 
restorative effect, as combining an appeal to the imaginative 
disposition of the nation Avith a concession to certain obvious 
commercial intei'ests. But after Ave have done what is Aviso 
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ami right, we can on no account swerve from our course in the 
hope of purchasing loyalty by folly or wrong; for though adhe¬ 
rence to duty may bring us neither gratitude nor reward, we 
are certain that the desertion of it will never fail, at least in 
public affairs, to bring its own punishment in the end. Be¬ 
yond all question, the time is fully come for crushing Irish 
lawlessness of every description. No Government worthy 
of the name can any longer tolerate the scandal of agrarian 
murders. The Assassins of Persia, the Thugs of India, and the 
brigands of Sou them Italy have been suppressed without 
mercy ; and no pedantic veneration for forms ought for a 
moment to stand in the way of all necessary measures being 
taken for the extinction of Ribbonism. But we are not for 
fighting the authors of these crimes with any weapons but 
tlu)se of reason, unless they bring themselves under the arm 
of* the law by some overt act of outrage, or set the example 
of some still more daring hostility. We hope, however, the 
revolution has si)cut itself in Ireland. The princi 2 >al revolu¬ 
tionary influence we have now to encounter is unscrujmlous 
inisrcju’csentation. But facts are working for us, .and must 
continue to work. Statistics show that the country is im- 
liroving, and needs nothing but time, rcjjosc, and steadiness 
to regain her tone and strength. AVe cannot despair of a 
])co 2 )le whose bank savings have increased by a steady ])ro- 
gression from sixteen millions sterling in 1864 to twenty- 
three millions in 1869, and this with diminished numbers. 
Ijct Irishmen give up their dreams. I'hcy can never be 
realised. There have been times when the feeblest faction 
could rise into a dangerous im])ortance, and the wildest project 
acquire a ff)rniidablc chance of temporary triumph : but these 
times arc not likely soon to return. AVhy should Ireland not 
remember the famous query of her own Berkeley: ‘ Is it 
‘ not the tme interest of both nations to become one.people ? 
‘ And arc cithci' sufliciently aware of this ? ’ AVhat is there in 
•an incorporate union to iwevent each of the throe nations 
forming the United Kingdom from following out its own inhe¬ 
rent tendencies, and developing its own si)ecial powers ? The 
feelings of race may still exist, but the three nations must 
know that they are com 2 )lcmentary to each other, and designed 
to work together as a great oi’ganic wliole. Can the Irish 
peo 2 )le, after all, do better than cast in their lot .and work out 
their destiny in a cordial partnership with their fellow-subjects. 
Of this at least Ave are sure, that although the dissolution of 
the Union might be inconvenient and even dangci'ous to 
Great Britain, it would be incalculably more disastrous and 
destructive to Ireland herself and to the Irish people. 
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IX .—Ancient Classics for Enylisk Readers. Horace. 
Tukodokk Mautin. Edinburgh and London: 1870. 


A T a time when it is debated with some reason and a little 
zeal, whether it might not be well to discard from our 
schools and universities the study of Greek and Latin, and 
to supply the place they have so long occupied by modern 
languages, the success of ‘ Ancient Classics for English 
‘ Readers ’ is among the cui'iositics, if not the inconsistencies 
of the day. That success is doubtless in the first instance due 
to the signal ability with which the scries is, and promises to 
be, conducted. Yet its merits alone will not quite account 
for the welcome it has received. Readers of the original 
authors, so agreeably treated of in these little volumes, unless 
they arc engaged in tuition or contending for school prizes 
and college-fellowships, arc becoming every year fewer in 
number, and arc often regarded by a busy world as the fossils 
of a period in literature that has passed away. ‘ Why,’ it is 
asked, by many anxious parents and guardians, as well as by 
some Avho have Avon their spurs as classical scholars, do Ave, 
in Milton’s Avords, ‘spend seven or eight years in scraping 
‘ together so much miserable Latin and Greek ? ’ Is not 
Porsoii reported to have said that if he ‘ had a son, he Avould 
‘ have him taught to read Racine and not Euripides ’ ? It is 
indeed no ncAv cry that is noAV raised by educational reformers. 
There Avas, indeed, very lately reason for thinking that ‘ such 
‘ as ’ Ausonius ‘ is Avill Virgil be; ’ that Livy and Tacitus Avill 
soon repose on the shelf Avith ‘ Baker’s Chronicle; ’ and Horace’s 
Satires slumber beside those of Hall, Marston, and Donne. It 
seems, hoAvever, as if the Id Ptean of disendoAvment has been 
sounded prematurely; and that it is even noAv possible to 
revive an interest in the prince of epic poets, in the father of 
history, in the second father of the Athenian stage, in the 
Mantuan bard, in the note-book of Rome’s greatest soldier, 
and in the works of a poet Avho for centuries has been the 
favourite of philosophers and men of the Avoidd, no less than of 
schfdars. 

To say the truth, in spite of this pretended indiflPerence of 
the age to classical studies, and these attempts to set them aside 
for more practical subjects of instruction, Ave question whether 
English scholarship has in any former age been more active, 
more intelligent, or more complete. Not a few of the greatest 
and best literary works of our time have been based on the 
study of antiquity. Grote, Thirlwall, Lewis, and Merivale 
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have reconstructed Greek and Roman history on broad and 
solid foundations. The last contribution to our libraries is 
Professor Jowett’s long expected and highly valued translation 
of Plato. Innumerable translations of Homer and the Latin 
poets issue in rapid succession from the press; and even the 
more artificial process of transfusing our own poets into Greek 
and Latin is carried on with unceasing interest. In ancient 
topography avc can boast of such works as Mr. Hums’ ‘ Rome 
‘ and its Campagna,’ which is a mine of careful reading and 
observation, as learned as Bunsen and as graphic as Amj)cre. 
And the most original and profound of the Latin poets has at 
last found a worthy editor in Mr. Muiiro. The consequence 
of the direction, winch has been given of late years to classical 
studies, is that we take a broader view of the life of antiquity. 
Men care less for the grammatical forms of classical literature, 
but infinitely more for the opinions, the tastes, the manners of 
those races of men, who are at once so remote from our Jijro 
and so near to our nature. The pedantry of classical learning 
is gone out of fashion ; but that Avhich makes classical literature 
imperishable—its truth, its reality, its perfection of form—has 
retained all its jiOAver, and, avc tliink, increased it. 

The publication of these little volumes is a proof of it. They 
arc designed to bring some knowledge f)f the ancient classics 
Avithin reach of those who do not even know the anci(!nt 
languages ; and the first step towards this object, is to repre¬ 
sent the ancients, not as figments of bronze or marble, but as 
men and v/omcn like ourselves, surrounded by the bustle of 
lile, and animated by identically the same tastes and,passions. 
The veal value of the classics is that they form an essential 
part of the general culture of mankind. AVe can no more 
afford to lose their immense contributions to the literary tra¬ 
ditions of society than we could afford to lose Shakspeare; 
and book for book, Horace is as much one of our nearest 
friends and associates as Lafontaine or Molierc. 

To Mr. Theodore Martin the volume devoted to Horace 
in this collection Avas assigned by an almost prescriptive 
right. No one, either now or formerly, whether as com¬ 
mentator or translator, has entered more thoroughly than 
he does into the sense, the spirit, the humour, and the 
character of the Augustan poet. No one by his felicitous 
command of English measures Avas more competent than he 
is to represent the various and often complicated metres 
of Horace. In other fields than in those of Latin poetry 
he has shown his gifts as an interpreter. His versions 
of some of Dante’s and Goethe’s Avorks are as serviceable 
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and pleasant to the reader as his translation of Catullus 
published a few years ago. And now, as the biographer 
of one whom Byron mourned that he could not read with 
pleasure, because of the ‘ drilled dull lessons ’ of his own school 
days, Mr. Martin brings home to us in a narrative at once 
learned, lively, and graceful, the character of the poet and his 
times; shows how he became ‘ ex humili potens,’ how the freed- 
man’s son was content in either fortune, long before Petrarca 
had preached the duty of being so; Iioav he grew into favour, 
honourably and honestly, with the great; how he accepted 
gifts from Ctosar’s prime minister, and declined promotion 
offered by Cassar himself; how he chastised the foibles and 
encouraged the virtues of his contemporaries, added to, or 
rather created for, Home a new branch of literature, j)ractlsed 
as Avell as preached moderation to an age given over to excess, 
and was a fellow-worker with Vii’gil in recommending to his 
countrymen the hardy qualities and simple pleasures of their 
Latin and Sabine forefathers. 

A great magician of uncertain date—we are not sure he was 
not a father of the Church, who may have been no conjuror— 
was compelled, in order to keep a devil out of mischief, to set 
him to work upon some arduous, and, if it might be so, end¬ 
less task. So he commanded him to make ropes from sea- 
sand. Doubtless this was a difficult thing to do; and yet, 
perhaps, not much more so than it is to abridge Mr. Martin’s 
account of Horace, his contemporaries and his works, without 
injuring it. Every page is so german to the matter that we 
perpetually pause to consider whether to take one and leave 
another with least damage to the whole. We find no (trcviccs 
in his mail; he never falls short of or goes beyond his subject; 
Ave Avish aftci’ closing his book to be able to read it again for 
the first time; it is suited to every occasion; a pleasant travel¬ 
ling companion; Aveleomo in the library Avhere Horace himself 
may be consulted; AV'clcorae also in the intervals of business, 
or Avhen leisure is abundant. Since it is possible, howev'er, 
that this Journal may come into the hands of readers not yet 
acquainted with the ‘ Ancient Classics for English Headers,’ 
Ave will take the part of gentleman-usher, and introduce them, 
as best we can, to this number of the series. There are, in¬ 
deed, no omissions to supply; but as some questions connected 
with Horace were either not consistent with the plan, or not 
compatible Avith the space allowed to the author, it may be 
possible to add, Avithout presuming too much, a foAv illustrations 
of the subject, though *the words of Mercury be harsh’ 
among ‘ the songs of Apollo.’ 
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Of Horace we really know more than we do of Shakspeare. 
We cannot, indeed, enter the house in which he was born, the 
school-room in which a ‘ plagosus Orbilius ’ gave liirn siicli 
lessons in tlio accidence as scandalised INIrs. Quickly, or tlic 
church wherein he is buried. Neither can we w'alk into his 
garden, or conjecture where his bowling-green was, or where 
the ^ pleached alley ’ and the, in those days indispensable, 
summer-house. Of Horace thefe is no portrait by a Martin 
Hroeshout, nor bust taken from his living or dead face. Wc 
may guess from his writings at his ‘ wit-combats ’ with Virgil 
and Varius, but there was no Thomas Fuller to ])ut them 
on record. Yet, thatdvs to what ho has told, hinted, or in- 
.sinuated of himself, in satii’e, ode, epodc, and epistle, ho is 
to us, at a distance of iiearly nineteen centuries, as paljaiblo 
to sight as Shakspearc at an interval of three. Iloi-ace, it is 
almost a truism to wn-ite, at least for anyone accpiainted willi 
his works, is his own bi(\grapher. 

Nor is he merelv the chronicler of himself, ho is also indi- 
rectly that of his times as well. Wc doubt, had the last decade 
of Livy been preserved, Avhether it wonld have conveyed so 
just and lively a picture of lioman life in the eighth century 
of the city as that Avhieh is contained in the ])ocms of Horace. 


They, in their author’s lighter as well as graver moods, are 
stam])ed with the impress of the ago in which they were writloi. 


Koinan society, .as it ])assed under the lyrist’s or the satirist’s 
eyes, wais little, if at all less disorganised by ^ domestic fury and 
‘ fierce civil war’ than France after her revolution in liie 


last century. The very elements of the Italian and city ])Opu- 
lation had boon changed. ‘ In Tibrim defluxit Orontes.’ 8nlla 
and the mighty Julius had each of them turned a people which 
had once been composed of at least Italian races into a hybrid 
populace—the one by inundating the peninsula and its ca])ital 
with Greek and Asiatic captives in wair, the other by admitting 
into the senate, and even to the consular chair, Spaniards and 
Gauls. The long reign of Augustus scarcely sufficed to re¬ 
concile such jarring elements. Neither rank nor Avealth was 
untouched by these infusions of new, and far from always 
hcalthy, blood. The lofty had been cast down; the loAvly 
had been lifted up. The places of the ancient nobility, Latin, 
Umbrian, or Sabcllian, were supplied by men who may never 
have heard of their grandfathers, nor sometimes even that of 
their sires. To Lucullan or Cornelian palaces, whose owners 
were in exile or had been slain in war or by proscription, these 
doubtful sons brought the habits and manners of rude soldiers 
or supple slaves. They came from barracks or cabins into 
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lordly mansions; their fish ponds were stocked with carp that 
Hortensius may have fed Avith Iris own hands; their Avoods and 
aviaries itiay have been planned by Varro or oven the elder Cato; 
in their cellars Avere stowed Falernian and Ceciiban Avincs that 
escaped the bands of Spartacus, or Averc sealed down Avhen 
Cains Marius AVas still trailing a pike. Among such a chaos of 
race, station, and condition there cannot but haA'c been much 
coarseness, much excess, andl a good deal of eccentricity in 
speech, dress, and manners. To a young satirist here Avas 
abundant ju'ovision for both eye and pen. The ‘ broken bank- 
‘ rupt ’ turned preacher of prudence; the cumbrous and costly 
dinners of Nasidienus; a Menas Avhose AA'hite robes hid the 
marks of the hangman’s scourge; misers Avho poured rancid oil 
on their cabbage ; misers’ sons Avho gaA'C a handful of gold for 
a turbot or a peacock; slovens Avhose ‘ feet SAvam in capacious 

* shoes,’ and Avhose gOAvn SAA'ept the j)avcnicnt—and dandies, 

* sweet puss gentlemen, all’pcrfuine,’ Averc ‘ moat and drink ’ to 
students of life such as Horace AA\as, even as ‘ to sec a clown 
‘ Avas meat and drink ’ to Touchstone. The sly and shrcAvd 
comments of the elder Flaccus ui)onthc Xomentani and Pan- 
tolabi of the period cherished, if they did not actually create, 
the satiric genius of the younger one, and perhaps the observant 
pair might supply Mr. Galton Avith one nAorc instance of 
‘ h(!re(litar\' genius.’ 

»/ O 

Had Honatus thought fit to Avritc Hoi-ace’s Life, as Avcll as 
Virgil’s, certain gaps in that of the former might not iioav have 
existed. Hut ‘ grammatico carent;’ for the brief account of 
him appended to the Ciesars of Huetxmius is merely a thing of 
shreds and ])atchcs. Horace is computed to have passed four 
years at the least in Athens. That they Avcrc not idly spent 
Avc have partly his OAvn Avord and partly the evidence in his 
Avritings of careful study of Greek poetry and philosophy. But 
Avhat company did he kcej) there V Young Marcus Cicero 
Avas at that university at the same time, since he, as Avell as 
Horace, took service under Brutus. Did he read, mark, and 
govern liimsclf by his father’s treatise on ‘ Duties ; ’ or was 
he even then addicted to Avassail and revelry? We Avould 
fain knoAV Avhether young Messala, and young Bibulus, Avho 
Avere certainly at Athens Avith Cicero junior, Avcrc among 
Horace’s ‘ sodales.’ Mr. Martin records Avithout comment that 
he held a commission under Brutus, and there is no doubt of 
the fact, or of his being among the fugitives from Philippi, 
since we have the poet’s OAvn Avarrant for it. Considering, 
however, that he Avas then tAventy-three years old at most, wo 
incline to think Avith Dr. Mcrivalc that he Avas little more than 
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nominally tribune of a legion, and that some grim and grey- 
hairod centurion was set to watch over so young a colonel. 
With all his abilities, Horace was scarcely a Kdrncr to ride 
to battle with a lyre in one hand and a sabre in the other; 
nor, like another youthful soldier, had he devoted himself to 
mathematical and military studies at cither a Greek or lioman 
Brienne. Next, ■we wish that some Donatus had told how, 
after he had laid down arms for ever, he contrived to live at 
Rome upon nothing or next to it. The Venusian farm, never 
worth much, Avas no longer his. Some booted and bearded 
soldier Avas in possession, Avho, if the late OAvner had asked him 
for even a corner of it, Avoukl have sworn at the short and 
dark-eyed siip^jliant, as terribly as our armies swore in Flan¬ 
ders, even if he did not employ a rougher mode of ejection. 
By and by Horace purchases a small government office—a 
clerkship in the treasury. Who found the money for it ? Ilis 
own purse, like Catullus’s, AA^as full of cobAvebs. And Avas his 
salary paid regularly at a time Avhen e\'ery sesterce Avas Avanted 
by government for its vast and often mutinous army ? Did 
his ])en help him? We knoAv that after Horace had become 
a fashionable i)oet, the brothers Sosii Avere his fathers of the 
JvoAV ; yet at a timcAvhcn Sextus Pompeius might any day sail 
up the Tiber, and the intentions of Marcus Antonins Avere 
dubious, ])oetry can hardly have been much in request .at- 
Rome, especially if the Avritcr of it Avere obscure and poor. 
For all this and more ignorance, on the subject of Horace, 
AA'c have to tliank the silence of Donatus. That painstaking 
commentator might indeed rcYjly:—‘Friend, yovi mistake 
‘ the matter: the age I lived in Avas much too barbarous for 
‘ the Avritings of Horace to he popular or even generally 
‘ knoAvn. Virgil and Terence Averc quite a different matter. 

‘ '^riie one had a story to tell, and moreoA'cr Avas beginning to 
‘ he accounted a Avizai’d, Avhich added greatly to his fame ; and 
‘ as for 'fcreuce, if laymen did not greatly care for his plays, 

‘ they Avere always much prized by the clergy. Horace may 
‘ have been all very Avell in polite and peaceable times; but 
‘ his songs A\'Ci*e above our comprehension, and his satires 
‘ were, Ave thought, not half biting enough.’ 

Some inotiA'e besides filial j)iety may have led Horace to 
dAvell emphatically upon the social status of his father:— 

‘ Noav to myself, tlio frocrhiian’s son, coinc 1, 

Whom all the mob of gaping tools decry. 

Because, forsooth, I am a I'recdiuan’s sou.’ 

In the first place, the Roman poets of the pre-Augustan and 
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Augustan eras, as well as their successors in the reigns of’ 
Nero and Domitian, were ‘ gentlemen bom.’ Calvus and 
Catullus came of good families. Virgil was the son of a 
Koman citizen of property; Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid 
were all of equestrian rank. Among writers of nearly the 
same generation, one alone, Phaidrus, Avas by blrtli a slave; 
but Avith this exception, Horace, in respect of famil}', stood 
lowest ill the social scale. Wlicii accordingly he began to be 
knoAvn or felt as a Avritcr of satires, the victims of his censure 
very probably cast in Ins teeth—not, Ave may be sure, forget¬ 
ting his republican politics—his Ioav origin. In tlio next place, 
even in Horace’s youth, freedmeu and their sons Avere not in 
good odour either at Rome or in Italy. Tliey Aveve not, in¬ 
deed, as yet the full-bloAvn upstarts that, fifty years later, mis¬ 
guided Claudius and encouraged the vices of Nero. Yet old 
men wonld descant on Sulla’s ])roiid and j>:ras])in<>’ freedman, 
Chrysogonus; middle-aged men remembered well Demetrius, 
outvying liis emancipator Cncius Poinpeius by his chariots and 
his horsemen, las trains of slaves and gorgeous attire. Xor 
were pomps and vanities the only grounds lor dislike ol' 
Libertiiii. Slowly, yet surely, they wei'o cUmbing to the 
height that at iio very distant day Avould be reached by Pallas 
and Narcissus. Even before the Augustan pcu'iod, a middle- 
class of citizens had nearly vanislied from Home, and tlie. voi<l 
was being tilled by these sons of nobody. The better sort of 
them Avere found useful iupuhlicj or i>i*ivato business ; the worse 
Avere not less serAdceable as contrivers and purveyors of ])lca- 
surcs for their patrons or their dupes. The ^ Ireedmaifs sou’ 
Avas thus exposed 1o a double battery of abuse. Eitlicr \u', 
Avas regarded as an intruder into matters too high for him, or, 
as the satellite of great and Avealthy houses, he Avas ranked 
among tlie ^ viscci'a magnarum domuum dominique futuri.’ 
TMiis social change Avould not be unmarked by the younger 
Elaccus ; and both to shield himscH* from unjust obloquy and 
to vindicate the memoi'y of a rCA cred and beloved father, he 
proclaimed Avithout a blush the obscurity of his l)irth :— 

^ .Now I know, 

^Torc eaiTUjfit thanks and loltier jn-aise T OAve. 
llcason ninst fail me, eve I cease to own 
With pride, that I have such a Jiither known. 

Nor shall I stoop my birth to vindicate 
By charging, like the herd, the Avrong on Fate, 

That 1 was not of noble lineage sprung, 

Far other creed inspires iny heart and tongue ; 

For noAv should Nature bid all living men 
Retrace their years, and live them o’er again, 
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Each culling, us his inclination bent, 
llis parents for himself, with mine content, 

I would not chooso whom men endow as great 
With the insignia and the seats of state.’ 

We leave to Mr. Martin, greatly to our readers’ advantage, 
tlie story of Horace’s rise in the world. He believes that he 
‘ had not been long in Home, after his return from Greece, 
‘ before he made himself a name.’ His most valued friends 
were also the most serviceable to him. Virgil made him known 
to Majcenas; Varius, already celebrated as a writer of epic 
poetry, and author of a tragedy applauded by Quintilian, 
seconded the recommendation, and after a delav of a few 
months—a probationary ])eriod not to be coinjilaiiied of by one 
who had fouglit on the side of opposition at Philippi—Horace 
was admitted to the great minister’s inner circle of friends. 
Thenceforward his lines were set in pleasant jdaces; the for¬ 
feited Venusian farm was rcj)laced by far more than an equi¬ 
valent for it In the Sabine territory, and the ])rocecds of his 
books added to his official salary, Avould enable him Avhen tired 
with the country to hire a lodging in the capital. The story of 
his first preferment is, Mr. Martin observes, ^told Avitli ad- 
* mirablc brevity and good feeling in a satire addressed to his 
^ patron,’ and in verse as admirably translated by the poet's 
best biographer:— 

* Lnuky 1 Avill not call myself, as llioiigh 
Tliy triendship 1 to mere good Ibrtiine OAve. 

No cliaiice it Avas secured me thy regards, 

Bat Virgil first, lliat best of men and bards, 

And then kind Varius mentioned Avhat 1 Avas. 

Belbre you brought, Avith many a filtering jjanse, 

Dropping some feAV brief Avords (for baslil'uhiess 
Bobbed me of utterance), I did not profess 
That I Avas sprung of lineage old and groat, 

Or used to canter round my own estate 
On Satureiaii barb, T)Ut what and Avho 
I Avas as plainly told. As usual, you 
Brief ansAver make me. I retire, and then, 

Some nine months alter, situunoning me again, 

You bid me ’mongst your frieiuls assume a place ; 

And i)roud I Icel that thus I won your grace, 

Not by an ancestry long knoAvn to fame, 

But by my life, and heart devoid of blame.’ 

In one respect. Cuius Cilnius Miccenas Avas Aviser in his 
generation than England’s great statesman, the elder Pitt. 
The nation, who so loved, so honoured the great Commoner, 
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never quite forgave him for accepting a peer’s coronet, although 
none denied that he had earned it well. Perhaps the regal 
blood in the Etruscan Chatham’s veins rendered him indifferent 
to any honour that liomc could bestow; perhaps he had seen 
too much of the liomau House of Lords at that period to covet 
equality with the ^ splcndidi, spectabiles, illustrcs,’ who sat on 
its benches. To one content with the name and estate of a 
knight, the moderate wishes of Horace would be a recoinraen' 
dation as potent as Virgil’s or Varius’s good word ; and his re¬ 
spect for his young favourite would increase when he found that, 
having attained a comfortable independence, Horace neither 
craved nor would acce])t of broader acres or of such guerdon 
or remuneration, as if Doiiatus speak truly, Aviu-e not refused 
by Virgil. The character of Majcenas and his public position 
in Rome are so Avell and fully drawn by Mr. Martin, that to 
be admired his account of them needs only to be read. 

On the Satires of Horace both in themselves, their drift, 
their form, or the easy felicitous verse in Avhich censure or 
ridicule is conveyed, and in their relation to the best modern 
imitators, we have the following discriminate judgment:— 

* The name Satires docs not truly indicate the name of this series’ 
(that is the First Book) ; ‘ tl\ey arc ratlior didactic poems, couched in a 
more or less dramatic form, and carried bn in an easy conversational 
lone, witliout for the most part any definite puiposc, often diverging 
into such collateral topics as suggest themselves by the Avay, Avitli all 
tliG case and buoyancy of agreeable Uilk, and getting back or not, as it 
may happen, into the main line of idea Avitli Avliidi they set out. Some 
of them arc conceived in a vein of fine irony throughout. Others, like 
“The Journey to Bnnidusium,” are mere narratives, relieved by 
humorous illustrations. But wc'do not fiiul in them the epigrammatic 
fort'e, the sternness of moral rebuke, or the scatlnng spirit ot sarcasm, 
Avhiclx are commonly associated with the idea of satire. Literary dis¬ 
play appears never to bo aimed at. The plainest ])hrases, the liome- 
licat illustrations, the most every day topics—if they come in the way- 
are made use of for the pmpose of insinuating or enforcing some useful 
truth. J^oint and epigram are the last things thought of; and therefore 
it is that Pope's translations, admirable as in themselves they are, fail to 
give an idea of the lightness of touch, the shilling lights and shades, the 
carelessness alternating Avitli force, the artless natural manner, which 
distinguish these charming essays. “ The terseness of Horace’s language 
“ in his satires,” it has been well said, “ is lliat of a proverb, neat because 
“ homely; while the terseness of Pope is thjit of an epigram, Avhich will 
“ only become homely in time, because it is neat.” 

‘ These hints of life and manners ’ (in anotlier page writes Mr. 
Martin, Avhose sketches from Horace it is grievous to abridge, and yet 
impossible for us to transcribe at full,) ^ might be infinitely extended, 
and a ramble in tlie streets of Rome in the present day is consequently 
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I’uller of vivid interest to a niiin who has these pages ut his fingers 
ends than it can possibly be to any other person. Horace is so asso¬ 
ciated with all the localities, that one would think it tlie most natural 
thing in the world to come upon him at any turning. His old fami¬ 
liar haunts rise up about us out of the dust of centuries. Wo sec a 
short thick-set man come sjiuntering along, “more fat than bard be- 
“ seems.” As he passes, lost in reverie, many turn round and look ut 
him. Some point liini out to their companioiia, and by what they say, 
we learn that this is Horace, the favourite of Micconas, tlie frequent 
visitor at the unpretending palace of Augustus, the self-naade and 
famous poet.’ 


A day with Horace had been agi*eeably as well as learnedly 
described by that excellent scholar tlie late James Tate; but 
liis sketch is better suited to classical students than to ‘ English 
‘ Headers.’ Mr. Martin’s picture of an ^ Horatian day,’ accom- 
])anicd as it is by his own translations, affords a striking in¬ 
stance of the possibility, where a scholar and a poet undertakes 
the task, of rendering, even at this eleventh and gainsaying 
lionr, the great writers of antiquity pleasant as well as iirofit- 
able companions. Schoolmasters and commentators, for the 
most ])Hrt, have much to answer for, not on Horace’s account 
only, but that of ancient classics generally. Their anxiety for 
llie letter has too fre<{ucntly quenched the spirit of wnters, 
and combined their names with painful associations of ‘ lessons 
‘ forced down word by word,’ The chief merit of Mr. Martin’s 
biography and translations is that he altogetlicr tlirows off 
these pedantic traditions, and Horace is restored to his true 
shape, a man of the world, and the author of the most perfect 


vers de sovietc or social lyrics that were ever composed. 


‘ Tt is one of the many eliurrns of lloi'ucc’s didactic writings, that he 
takes us into the very heart of the life of Konie. We lounge with its 
loungers along the Via fSaera ; w^e stroll into tluj Campus Martius, Avhere 


young Hehrus with his nohle horsoinanship is wntdiing the hlushing 
Neo})nlc, already too intich enamoured of the handsome Liparian ; and 
the men oC the old school are getting up aii appetite by games of 
tennis, bowls, or quoits; while the young (jSrccianiscd fops, lisping 
feeble jokes, saunter by with a listless contempt for such vulgar 
gynuiaslicrt. We are in the Via Appia. IJarinc sw^eeps along in her 
chariot in superb toilette, shooting glances iroiii her sleepy cruel eyes. 
The young follow%s are all agaze. Here conms Barrus—as ugly a dog 
as any in Rome—dressed to death, and smiling Malvolio smiles of self- 


complacency. The girls titter and exchange glances as lie passes; 
Ihirrus swaggers on, feeling himself an inch tailor in the conviction that 


he is slaughtering the hearts of the dear creatures by the score. A 
mule, with a dead boar thrown across it, iioav winds its way among the 


chariots and litters. A little ahead of it stalks Gargilius, attended by a 


strong force of retainers armed with spears and nets, enough to thin the 
game of the Hercynian Ibrest. Little docs the mighty hunter dream 
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that all his fiicnds, who congratulate him on his success, are asking 
themselves and each other ■whore he bought the boar, and for how 
much. Have ■we never encountered a piscatory Gargilius near the 
Spey or the Tweed ? We wander back into the city and its narrow 
Htreeta. In one wo arc jammed into a doorway by a train of builders’ 
waggons laden with huge blocks of stone, or massive logs of timber. 
Escaping these, we run against a line of undertakers’ men “ performing ” 
a voluminous and expensive funeral, to the discomfort of everybody and 
the impoverishment of the dead man’s kindred. In the next street we 
run the risk of being crushed by some huge piece of masonry in the 
act of being swung by a crane into its place; and while calculating the 
chances of its fall with upturned eye, Ave find ourselves landed in the 
gutter by an unclean pig, which had darted between our legs at some 
attractive garbage beyond. This peril over, we encounter at the next 
turning a mad dog, Avho makes a jiassing snap at our toga as he darts 
into a neighbouring blind alley, whither ■w^c do tiot care to follow his 
v.egaries among a covey of young Homan street Arabs. Before avo 
reach home a mumping beggar drops before us as avc turn the corner, 
in a Avcll-himulatcd fit of C2)ilepsy or of helpless lameness. “Qua:rc pc- 
“ legritniin”—“ Try Ihat'gameoii country cousins ”—av'o mutter in our 
beard, and retreat to our lodgings on the third floor, encountering pro¬ 
bably on the stair some hall-tipsy artisan cir slave, Avho is descending 
from the attics lor another cup of fiery Avino at the nearest Avinc-shoj).’ 

Tn this description of life in Romo, culled from many scat¬ 
tered passages, there is the minuteness of Tom RroAvn—not 
the excellent chronicler of Rugby school under Dr. Arnold, 
hut a Thomas old enough, though not of kin, to be that 
Honourable IMembcr’s greatgrandsire — and the humour of 
Steele Avriting a number of the ‘ Tatlcr,’ in a happy moment, 
AAdicn he had been taking neither more nor less burgundy than 
Avas good for him Besides the keen observation of the 
one and the genial spirit of the other ol’ these English Avorthies, 
Horace possessed the delicate Avit of Addison, and many of his 
satires and epistles are conceived and composed in the very 
best A'cin of the ‘ Spectatoi’.’ 

That the Latin poets borrowed, indeed ‘ conveyed ’ freely, 
from the ()reeks, is knoAim ‘ lippis tonsoribusque atqne.’ Virgil 
Avas, like IMilton, ‘ a rich robber ’ Avho transmuted the silver of 
the Rhodian Apollonius into the sterling gold of the H^neid. It 
Avas the ambition of Propertius to be called the Roman Phi- 
letas and Callimachus, and although Tibullus’s models are 
less knoAvn to us, his tender and melancholy muse savours 
more of Samos or Smyrna than of Italy. But it Avas not from 
Alexandrian types that Horace derived his laAva ibr lyrical 
composition. Night and day he turned over the page of authors 
that even to him Avere ancient classics. Like Catullus he drank 
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at the fountain-head, but he quafFed more deeply than the poet 
of Verona did from the celestial spring. The great masters of 
JT^^olian song were his exemplars. And not only was he care- 
lul in his choice and sedulous in his study of them, but he dis¬ 
tinguished between those who would bear transplantation into 
Italian soil and those that would I'cfusc to take root in it. 
Wisely and avcU did he decline to borroAv Pindarian wings. 

^ IIo wIioM riviil Pindar’s famo, 

On waxen Avings doth sweep 
The Empyrean stee]>, 

To liill like Icarus, and with liis name 
Endue the glassy deep. 


* T, IJko tlio tiny hco, that sips 

The Ira^cri’ant thyme, and sirays 
lluinmiug through leafy Avays, 

By Tibur’s sedgy banks, with trembling lips 
Eashion my loilsoiiio lays,’ 


And no le.'s avIscIa^ did he ])er(;eivc that Ihc Alexandrian poets, 
with ibo exception of Theocritus, belonging to a period of dcca- 
dciu'o, Avero unfit type's for one aspiring to become for Latium, 
" priueops EEolii canninis.' Had he jnudorisvd^ it Avould indeed 
ImA'c been in A-cry iliffcrcnt fashion from that of Abraham 
Cowley’s dancing Avords and speaking strings.’ Yet. keeping 
in vioAv the age, the connlry, and the language he had to deal 
with, he AAinild huA'C lallcn far short of the felicity displayed by 
biiu ill catching the form and sjnrit of Alcmus and Sappho had 
be as])ircd to the lieiglils of' Ode Istliniian or Nemcan. In 
bis ada])tations of the (Jrcck lyrists Horace did for Koman 
]»octry what Cicero liad done for Homan }>liiloso])by. He ju’C- 
I'cnted it to his eoiintryinen under forms the best suited to 
llieir practical and rhetorical, rather than scusItiA^e or iiuagi- 
imfive cliaractcr. 

Hut for the lyrical poetry of Horace, in all its stages—and 
lictAA^eoii the first book of bis odes and the fourth there is 
a very ]>erceptiblc difibrence— a progress that can only be 
measured by attcntiv'c study (?f bis A\’orks—Ave must refer to 
IMr. Martin’s A olumc. In nothing as a translator has he sliOAvn 
himself more judicious than in the very various measures em- 
])1oycd by him in traiisferrlug liis original from one language to 
another. So far as the Tjatiaii muse can be transferred in its 
spirit to liiiglish verse, it is so in bis version. lie ‘treads a 
• measure’ lightly Avlicii it is light and joyous in Horace: ho 
can draw the trumpet-stop too Avhen it is demanded: he can 
mouru Avith the poet, and convey the various accents of his 
amours volaycs^ and of his ver^ few entanglements Avith a serious 
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passion such as pcrhai)s as was that for Cinara. We have 
space only for the following caution to the credulous as to the 
numbers of the IToratian Harecm:— 

‘ It may bo that among Horace's Oilcs some wore dlrcictly inspired 
by the ladies to whom they are ucldri^ssed; but it is time tliat modern 
criticism should brush away all tlic elaborate noiiscnso which has been 
written to demonstrato that Pyrrlia, Ch loc*, Lalago, Lydia, Lyde, 
Lcuconoe, Tyiidaris, Glyccra, and Barine, not to mention others, were 
real ])Crsonagcs, to whom the j)Oct was attached. At this rate hia oc¬ 
cupations must have rather been those of a Don Giovanni than of a 
man of studious habits and feeble health, who lound it liard cnougli to 
keep pace with the milder dissipations of ihc social circle. We are 
absolutely without any information as to those ladies whos(^ liquid and 
beautiful names are almost poems in themselves; nevertheless, the most 
wonderful romances liavc been spun about them out of the inner con¬ 
sciousness of the eoinmentators. Wlui would venture to deal iu this 
way witli the Filoanoro and “ rare ])m1c Margaret,” and ('ousin Amy of 
]\Ir, 'IVniij^son ? The ancients, as Buttniann lias avcII observed, had the 
skill to construct such poems, so that each speech tolls us by wliom it 
is spoken ; but we let the editors treat us all our lives as school-boys, 
and interline such dialogues aswc do our plays, ivitli Uk^ names. Lvou 
in an Unglisli poem we should be oifended at seeing Guilius l^y the side 
ofriullis.’ 


In Horace, Iloino had lier Montaigne, lior Lafontaiuo, and 
her Elia; and if a comedy of manners liad at tlio time been 
possible, she might have had Iter second Terence also, and j^er- 
haps no dimidiaUt^ Menander^ as Ca'sar termed the fii'st., For 
in his epistles avc have the hiimonr and ]>athos of the Ihiglish 
essayist, the strong common sense and s]ii’e\vdness of the 
French one, and a gift of condensed, yet comi»lotc narrative 
like that of the great modeim fabulist. Lamb and Lafon- 
tainc arc as felicitous in their several manner as the Roman 


poet, and if Alontaigne he at times less careful and ])olisl)ed 
in his diction than they were, his careless iniiuitable beauties 


entitle him to a place in the lloratian tribe. 

And besides being the censor of manners he ^v^iH the critic 
of literature, and with such success as to inculcate lus pi'ccepis 
on ages long after to be btnui. lloratian canons guide Julius 
Scaliger no less than the Daciera and Voltaire, l)rydcn and 
Pope. Niebuhr, indeed, is wroth with Horace for his low 
estimation of the early Koinan poets, and especially for lus in¬ 
sensibility to the great merits of Plautus. But he does not take 
into account that satire, such as that of Horace, was indige¬ 
nous in Italy, that Greece aflorded no example of it, and that 
consequently the language in Avhich satirical verse was couched 
was an off-shoot from Lucilius, and not from Archilocus, and 
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that the Latin of imeilius was too archaic in its tone for the 
Augustan writer. The lyrical poems of Catullus may breathe 
a freer atmosphere than that in which the Horatian odes 
expanded and flourished; yet the perfect form of Alcaic or 
Sapphic ineasui'C demanded for its reception in a western land, 
not merely a severe discipline of the Latin tongue, but almost 
its reconstruction. Lines from Ennius might find a place in 
Lucretian poems, or in the JEneid; but they were too rough 
for the delicacy of the lighter muse; and Horace, in a scarcely 
less degree than Dante or Milton, was the creator of the lan¬ 
guage needed for Latin lyric song. 

Of the second epistle of the second book, and the Epistle to 
the Pisos, generally known as the Am Poetira, Mr. Martin 
says:— 

^ Tlie dignity of literature was never better vindicated tlian in these 
epistles. In Horace’s estimation it was a tlaiiig always to he approached 
Avith reverence. Mediocrity in it Avas intolerable. Genius is much, 
but genius without art Avill not win immortality ; “ for a good poet’s 
made, as Avell as born.” There must be a working up to the highest 
models—a resolute intolerance of anything slight or slovenly—a fixed 
l)urpose to put Avhat tlie writer has to express into forms at once the 
most beautiful, suggestive, and compact. The mere trick of litcmry 
composition Horace holds exceedingly cheap. Brilliant nonsense finds 
no allowance from him. Truth—truth in feeling and in thought-— 
must be present, if the work is to Imm any value. “ Scribendi recte 
sajyerc est et jprincipium e^/o7i.s:”— 

“ Of writing Avell, be sure the secret lies 
In Avisdom, therefore study to be wise.” 

Whatever the Ibrm of composition—heroic, didactic, lyric, or dramatic 
—it mast be pervaded by unity of feeling and design ; and no style is 
good, or illustration endurable, which cither overlays or does not har¬ 
monise with the subject in hand.’ 

‘ Soon after this poem ’ (the Epistle to the Pisos) ‘ was Avritten, the 
great palace on the Escjuilinc lost its master. He died in the* middle of 
the year 8 b.c., bequeathing his poet-friend to the care of Augustus, in 
the words “ Horati Flacci, ut mei, este mciuor.” But the legacy was 
not long upon the emperor’s hands. Seventeen years before, Ilorace 
hod written:— 

Think not that I have sworn a bootless oath : 

Yes, we shall go, shall go. 

Hand linked in hand, where’er thou leadest, both 
The last sad road below.” 

The lines must have run in the poet's ears like a sad refrain. The 
Digentia lost its charm; he could not see its crystal waters for the 
shadows of Charon’s ruefiil stream. The prattle of his loved Baiidusian 
spring could not wean his thoughts from the vision of his other sell 
wandering unaccompanied along that “ last sad road.” We may fancy 
VOL. CXXXIII. NO. CCLXXII. N N 
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that Horace wna thenceforth little seen in his accustomed haunts* He 
•who had so often soothed the sorro'WB of other bereaved hearts, answered 
with a wistfiil smile to the friendly consolations of the many that loved 
him. His Avork Avas done. It Avas time to go away. Not all the skill 
of Orpheus could recall him whom he had lost. The welcome end came 
sharply and suddenly; and one day, Avhen the bleak November wind 
was Avhirling doAvn the oak-leaves on his well-loved brook, the servants 
of hia Sabine farm heard that they should no more see the good, cheery 
master, whose pleasant smile and kindly word had so otten made their 
labours light. There was many a sad heart too, we may be sure, in 
Home, Avhen the wit who never wounded, the poet who eA^er charmed, 
the friend Avho never failed, was laid in a comer of the Esquiline, close 
to the tomb of his “ dear knight Majcenas.’^ He died on the 27th ol 
November, b.c. 8, the kindly, lonely man leaving to Augustus what 
little he possessed. One would fain trust his own words Avere inscribed 
upon his tomb, as in the supreme hour the faith they expressed was of 
a surety strong Avithin his heart— 

“ NON OMNIS MOniAR,” ’ 

Virgil, in his last moments, desired his friends to commit to 
the flames the epic poem on which he had spent so many 
studious hours, bestowed so much archaic lore, and which he 
clad in measures so majestic and mellifluous. Did he pro¬ 
nounce this sentence because he regarded the labour of 
years as still an Imperfect work? or because, at the solemn 
period of final self-examination, he repented of the praise 
he had lavished on one Avhoso hands had been so deeply 
stained Avitb Roman blood, Avhose rule Avas incompatible AA’ith 
Roman liberty ? Ovid had good reason to regret that he had 
blotted so little, even if one at least of his poems were not 
among the causes of his long and hopeless exile. The other 
elegiac })oets of that time probably thought that if their soft 
and ^ amorous ditties ^ pleased a polite and uot very scru¬ 
pulous audience, it was enough: yet Propertius may have 
lamented, if he lived long enough to sec the success of Ovid’s 
Fasti, that he did not persevere in his oAvn Avork on the 
Roman legends and calendar. But such retrospect touched 
not Horace. In all his writings, even in those which the 
more scrupulous taste of modern times regards with a sigh or 
a blush, he had enforced the duties of moderation and manly 
virtue, held up to a selfish generation the groat examples of 
Regulus and Cato, and laboured to shoAv, both by precept and 
example, the superiority of simple and inexpensive pleasures to 
prodigality and excess. Like Shakspeare, he left no heirs of 
his genius. No lyric poet after him is endurable; after his, 
the alcaics and sapphics of Statius, in other respects a genuine 
poet—read like a school-boy’s exercise, and that not of the 
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best kind. No epistles in verse succeeded the Horatian; and 
if satire, in Juvenal’s hands, reached at times a higher mode, 
yet the sermones of the earlier poet exhibit a refinement and 
grace denied to the censor of Aquinura. Horace was perhaps 
the severest critic of his own writings. He weighed maturely 
his powers: no unhealthy lust for applause seduced him from 
the course he laid down for himself. Urffcd to celebrate 
Caesar’s glory in war, he declined: such high themes suited 
stronger or more ambitious bards. And his ^ exceeding great 
‘ reward ’ is to be the poet of ages, instead of one period and 
one people; to be read in lands never overshadowed by the 
Roman eagles; and to be cherished, l)y the descendants, of 
races whom he accounted barbarou.s, as a sage Instructor, a 
genial companion, and, wherever the ancient classics exist—‘ a 
‘ possession for all time.’ 
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hen the battle of Waterloo was fought and won, a.stonish- 
’ ^ ing the victors themselves with the magnitude of its 
results; when they saw the army which had been the terror 
of Europe broken, and the Empire which it had created de¬ 
stroyed, it was natural that in the completeness of so great a 
triumph imperfections of detail should be forgotten and indi¬ 
vidual errors condoned. Mistake.s of judgment—and there were 
many—were purposely passed over; errors in conduct—and 
of such there were not a few—were tacitly forgiven; and the 
allied armies pressed on to finish their work in the restoration 
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of the Bourbons, content to let the u’oiid for the time believe 
that thrar achievements in the four days’ campaign had been 
marked by no doubt or blemish. The first hasty narratives 
which appeared convey the impression of the time accuratelj- 
enough, breathing patriotism, confidence, and triumph over the 
defeated enemy, with unmixed admiration of the allied generals 
and their troops. They show little appreciation of the gigantic 
conception with which the exiled Emperor had opened his 
campaign, or of the fine conduct of those who followed him 
to his ruin. It was reserved for the critics of later years— 
some guided by national or personal sentiment, some by the 
higher spirit of truth—to do justice to the fallen, and to show 
to the world those weaknesses of his adversaries on which 
Napoleon had vainly reckoned for success. 

Thus, too, it is now in a measure with those who would 
review at this early date the late war on the Continent. 'Wc 
are as unable to criticise it fully and fairly as to forecast the 
]>oIitical results which Europe has yet to see developed. The 
Germans have shown such a marvellous superiority to their 
aTicient enemies alike in organisation, strategy, and tactics, that 
attempts to compare the two seem to run naturally into blind 
adulation of the victors. Their conquest of Gaul has been as 
unbx’oken and complete as Ca5sa]’’s ancient triumphs over its 
divided tribes. When we look back to compare this with 
former wars between the same nations, we are almost driven, 
in despair of better explanation, to adopt the easy theory of the 
complete degeneracy of the people of France, and to believe 
that those who now fill that land are no true children of the 
warriors that sixty years since gave law to Europe, but a mean 
and debased progeny, unfit to bear arms, or to boast of their 
country’s greatness. Yet from Solferino to Sedan is but a 
small space in the life of a man. It is but ten years since, as 
we not long ago pointed out,* that a Prussian prince, high in 
his country’s service, found his comrades gravely anxious as 
to the possible results of a collision wth the French flushed 
with their Italian triumphs. Casting his thoughts into burning 
words for the benefit of his country, he gave the keynote to 
that regeneration of the national army which has made the 
vision of German unity a reality, and buried German de¬ 
mocracy, at least for a while, in the new empire of the sword. 
Not tliat all that has been done since 1850 for the suc¬ 
cess of Prussian arms is the fruit of Prince Frederic Charles’s 
labours, or the result of his teacliing. But he was the first to 
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point the way to the gloi’ies since won by the army in which 
lie serves; he filled the national want of his time by show¬ 
ing Prussia how to meet the threatened danger, and to draw 
from the adversary’s example the means of safety and of 
victory. If his profession be, as we write, the most pro¬ 
minent in this age of arms, and his own service the highest 
example of its perfection, the credit which is due to one who 
can both think and ivork, who can draw practical lessons fi’om 
events studied though not witnessed, is surely his in the 
highest degree. Let those, hoAvever, who have forgotten in 
the glare of the recent victories of Germany her adversary’s 
former renown, turn back to the Prince’s historic pamphlet to 
know what was thought of the French but ten years since by 
one of the chief soldiers of Prussia. Confidence he had even 
then in the qualities of his comrades; but his confidence was 
conditional on their coming change of system, amd was un- 
inixed with one thought of contempt for the armies or the 
generals of France. 

On the other hand, France, as we before briefly showed, 
had no such guiding spirit among her soldiers; and if she 
ibuiid in their ranks a critic so keen and honest as General 
Trochu, it was but to misjudge him as a traducer of her tradi¬ 
tional renown and 1o leave him in obscurity, whilst sycophants 
were promoted to high offices. So the army that had over¬ 
thrown Austrian domination in Italy reposed on its laurels, 
and retrograded in efficiency with each advancing year: whilst 
Prussia, on the other hand, reformed and strengthened her 
-ystem from year to year, and braced herself to action under the 
stirring pi’essure of two victorious campaigns. Had the rough 
school of constant war been open to the French, had their army 
been once more traversing Europe in successive campaigns 
under a Napoleon, the w'ants now so patent in its organisation 
would have been met by the pressure of circumstances, per¬ 
sonal qualifications would have [)roduced an efficient staff by 
the process of selection, and the national quickness of per¬ 
ception, brought out by practical training, might have com¬ 
pensated in the mass for the lack of high professional teaching. 
But even Algeria had ceased to be of use as a school. After 
the surrender of Abd-el-Kadcr the operations there became 
limited, infrequent, and partial. Their Mexican experience 
was the ehief lesson any of the French received, and the too 
easy success gained over the Republican levies of Juares, only 
misled those who shared it as to what an European war would 
mean in these days of improved Aveapons and diligent training. 
Even Niel, the most far-sighted of the Imperialist generals. 
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uxistook the signs of the times in 1866, and devoted his efforts 
to gaining breech-loaders for the army and increasing its re¬ 
serves, overlooking the high discipline and diligent practice, 
which no less than their needle-gun and organisation, car¬ 
ried the young troops of Prussia to the unhoped-for triumph 
of Sadowa. Moreover, such as Niel’s reforms were, they came 
altogether too late for their purpose if war was to be made 
last summer. 

At that date, as we now know well, the numbers the French 
could put into the field were hopelessly inferior to those mustered 
against them. The new system of reserves was still incomplete. 
The Mobiles were untrained. The ex-Emperor tells us himself, 
in his Apology, that he reckoned on beginning the campaign 
with no more than 250,000 men in first line, and a reserve of 
50,000 at Chalons, against at least half a million of (xcrmans. 
That he should have entered it on such terms of disparity 
seems to show that a monarch whose judgment in such matters 
w^as once highly esteemed, overrated vastly the individual worth 
of his own troops. Yet he had seen them fully tested in the 
field. At their head he had out-manceuvred the Austrians by 
superior skill on ground of their own choice, and beaten an 
equal array in fair fight in one of the greatest actions of the 
world. It needs no argument to show that the Imperialism 
which YFon such successes in 1859, though deeply responsible, 
cannot of itself altogether account for the defeats of 1870. 
But there arc two special causes, in addition to the corruption 
already noticed, which go far to explain the diftercnce in the 
actual quality of the armies that met in the east of France 
last August. The long-standing malady of the French service 
—the want of discipline inherited from the Kevolution, and 
noticed so plainly by De Fezcnsac sixty years since—had 
become a festering sore, destroying the vitals of the military 
system. The French encountered enemies who had not only 
profited by their own teaching as tt) freedom of man<Euvre, 
but had far surpassed them. On the latter of these ])oints it 
will be necessary to speak in some detail: but for those u^ho 
would understand one special cause of recent Prussian suc¬ 
cesses, it will, we trust, be thought no waste of time to 
follow us. 

Being at Vienna not long after the campaign of 1859, we 
had opportunities of observing the diligence with which the 
Austrians were labouring to oveiiake their late adversaries. 
Their infantry were trained to perform all their movements at 
a rapid run. They manoeuvred as quickly as the best Chasseurs 
or Zouaves have ever done; and being under far stricter dis- 
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cipline than the French troops whom they imitated, their 
manoeuvring left them in much better order when they rallied 
or halted. Indeed they seemed to an impartial observer to 
have attained the utmost limits of method combined with 
rapidity. Their own officers, including some of the best prac¬ 
tical soldiers then in Europe, appreciated the change so highly 
that they longed for an opportunity of testing it on their late 
conquerors. Thus when Benedek, not long afterwards, found 
himself instead of these opposed to the Prussians, and to that 
formidable needle-gun, of which some of his most trusted offi¬ 
cers had a reasonable dread, he went cheerfully to the shock, 
exhorting his troops by their dash and quickness to make 
amends for their inferior weapon, and believing fully that 
against a sujjposed phlegmatic and solid enemy their newly- 
acquired activity would prevail. 

No one who reads Benedek’s orders to his army issued in 
the spring of 1866, will fail to perceive that he Avas well ac¬ 
quainted with the Prussian ‘ Tactical Instructions,’ and that he 
was misled by that portion of them Avhich lays special stress on 
the value of the breech-loader for receiving an attack, into the 
belief that his enemy would as a rule so stand to await it. He 
had not discovered the astounding elasticity and quickness which 
the development of the use of the company as a unit for man- 
lEuvring has given to the Prussian infantry. It Avas owing to 
this reform, of AA'hich we arc about to spealv, that despite the 
celerity of the Austrians, their battalions Avere repeatedly out¬ 
flanked unexpectedly in the first afiairs of 1866, a manoeuvre 
Avhich, Avhen carried out by troops armed Avith so superior a 
weapon as the Prussian, Avas almost invariably decisive. 

The separate manoeuvring by companies dates from the Prus¬ 
sian Drill Regulations of 1847, the instructions of Avhich pro\dde 
for the breaking up at a single Avord of a battalion of four com¬ 
panies drawn up in line three deep, into four small columns, each 
composed of three zuys or subdivisions of only two ranks deep; 
for the third or skirmish rank of each company, Avhen it is 
thus formed into a column, is changed by a simple movement 
into a zuy of two ranks, and takes its place in rear of the rest 
of the column. The company then becomes practically a small 
and very handy battalion of three divisions, each about forty 
.strong on the peace strength, but eighty Avhen on a war footing. 
It remains a distinct battalion, manoeuvred as such by its 
captain, himself mounted for the purpose of such independent 
command, until recalled by the field officer at his discretion. 
Provision is similarly made for working two companies together 
in such columns, and they become then in practice a battalion 
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of 250 or 500 men, according as the footing is that of peace 
or war. When it is furtlier added that all movements in 
company column are to be performed without keeping step, 
and that it is to be discretionary at all times whether the 
third or ‘ skirmish ’ rank be used for skirmishing, it becomes 
apparent that the foundation of the lightness and mobility of 
the movements of the present day was laid when these in¬ 
structions were prepared, and that no modem army has ever 
before felt its Avay to tactics so light and handy. A battalion 
of a thousand men, manoeuvred as such, is far more cumbrous 
and more difficult for a single leader to handle than one of two 
hundred and fifty, which, when thrown into column, bring*^ 
every man under the immediate eye of a quiet sighted com¬ 
mander. But to move four of the latter independently, keeping 
a general dii'ection for the whole, and preserving the distances 
only roughly, is as easy as to move one, when the battalion 
commander chooses to delegate his authority for the details to 
the captains. It has been often said that these Brill Regula¬ 
tions (which, with few alterations, remain the text-book to 
the present day) are wonderfully elastic. It would be more 
correct to say that iu permitting this wide divergence at a 
single word from the old notion of the battalion formation, and 
leaving the adoption of the company system optional witli 
every higher officer who should deem it expedient, the framer 
of the instructions prepared an actual revolution in the use of 
infantry. This revolution when it came proved only secondary 
in importance to the introduction of the art of skirmishing, 
by which, when fully developed, the system Frederic the 
Great had framed with such toil was in an hour undone, and 
the old prestige of the Prussian infantry ruined for half a 
century. With it, moreover, came the use of the breech-loader, 
making the fire of the single large company as telling as that 
of the old battalion had been, and thus completing the effect < tf 
the new system. 

The revolution, however, was long in accomplishment. The 
years that followed were years of peace, and the battalions 
and companies rarely mustered with more than half the 
strength credited them in war, the latter therefore being small, 
and the former not unwieldy as individual units. The change 
from the old drill to the new was left in the hands of the senior 


officers, inclined by feeling and custom to the belief that to 
manoeuvre by battalions was the natural formation of infantry, 
and that none but very exceptional circumstances could justify 
that complete delegation of the commanding officer’s powers 
into the hands of his captains, which the simple words 
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^ Form company columns’ carried with them. In short, 
the reform which appears to have been aimed at tentatively 
in 1847, was left to be worked out chiefly by those who 
felt it as a loss to their own authority; and except as a 
mere experiment, the notion of systematically handling each 
battalion of a line by fragments instead of as a unit, would 
probably have slumbered on hidden in the drill book for any 
number of years that peace endured. The practical test of war 
Avas needed to cause the old routine to be felt as a hindrance, 
and show the merits of the newer method- Even those who 
seiwed in 1866 do not appear to have understood that the so- 
called elasticity of the drill instructions was in fact the result 
of putting together into one set of rules two systems of manoeu¬ 
vring vitally opposed to each other, nor that the one of these 
would, Avhen by repeated use its value was established in prac¬ 
tice, cause the other to be laid aside, at least in the field, as 
cumbrous and obsolete. 

In the now famous essay known as the ‘ Tactical Retro- 
^ spcct,’ briefly noticed by us last October, the gallant author* of 
which has fallen but recently on the field of battle, the struggle 
between the opposed systems at last assumed definite propor¬ 
tions. The Prussian army learnt from an able and severe re¬ 
view of its own proceedings, that the Bohemian operations Avhich 
had seemed In the gross so perfect, Avere full of imperfections 
in detail. The infantiy in particular discovered that the mode 
of fighting Avhich had carried them round the .flanks of their 
enemies on somany occasions, and, combined Avith their quicker 
fire, had given them an easy victory, Avas in reality the adoption 
as a rule of the hitherto exceptional company column, forced 
by circumstances on those hitherto averse to OAvning its practical 
superiority. A single extract from Colonel Ouvry’s translation 
Avill suffice to show how the change had come about:— 

‘ Let anyone compare the state of a single battle of 1866, Avith 
regard to the positions of every division of the army after the troops 
had been well engaged, and the old-fe.shioned order of battle. It would 
hoAveA'^cr be very rash to conclude that all this was a great series of 
error ; far better Avould it be to ascertain liowfar these neAV phenomena 
are legitimate and reasonable. 

* Tlic mounted officers are obliged to dismount, which makes the 
superA'ision and direction impossible, Avbich is so easy in peace-time 
manoeuvres. Frequently the dismounted field-officer, somewhat un¬ 
accustomed to quick marching over stock and stone, is scarcely able to 


* Indisputable evidence has been placed in our hands as wo write, 
that this celebrated pamphlet was the work of Captain May, late of the 
Prussian 44th Regiment, who fell in Goeben’s winter campaign in the 
north of France. 
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keep up vritli hia battalion; thus the breaking up into columns of com¬ 
panies is for him a solution of his difficulty. He thinks that certainly 
the four officers commanding the companies will know what to do, so 
he attaclies himself to a company. The original commanding officers 
of lines arc in the same predicament; their lines are broken up and 
scattered in all parts of the battle; thus they are obliged to give up all 
idea of commanding them, and attach themselves to the first company 
of infantry that offers, and, in order to do something, command that. 
It thus happens that some companies, favoured by chance, have besides 
their o\vn captain, a major, a colonel, and a general as well; the 
company Avill not perhaps be better commanded, but those officers will 
at least have done all that remained in their power. They are all in 
the first line. . . . The whole line of battle has thus become nothing 
more than a fight between a number of company leaders and the op¬ 
posing enemy. This manner of fighting exclusively by columns of 
companies, and their employment on all occasions, is a momentum 
which has peculiarly developed itself in the Prussian army.’ 

Clear as this writer is, it must be remembered that he wrote 
for Prussian officer.s, who knew by practice both of tlie forms 
used by their infantry, and were trained to tlnnk of each as 
part of the same drill. Even he lumself seems hardly to have 
been fully conscious that the battalion under a mounted officer, 
manoeuvring three deep in line or in a heavy column, with 
its skirmishers formed of part of its third rank; and the bat¬ 
talion broken into four companies moving in light columns of 
two-deep formation, each led by its captain on foot, and pre¬ 
serving merely a general direction and distance from one 
another; were two essentially different systems of drill. To us 
it seems plain that the test of war carried on in the face of 
rifled weapons, Avas instinctively causing that to be adopted 
which Avas suited to the circumstances of the age, by a sort of 
natural selection from among the forms allowed. 

It was precisely by such a process that the French 
had arrived at their use of columns and skirmishers before 
the beginning of this century. This form, to Avhich they 
universally came in their revolutionary wars, was one pro¬ 
vided by their drill book for special circumstances, viz., the 
advance against a village through enclosures. They proved 
its general convenience, and learned to hold to what suited 
their half-disciplined battalions: and so the rest of the book fell 
into disuse: we believe indeed it was never formally abrogated. 
Thus too it has been with the Prussians in their late wars. 
There have been many struggles against the change. General 
Steinmetz, it is understood, never went beyond halfway to ad¬ 
mitting the value of company columns, and manoeuvred his 
corps through its gallant exploits on the way to Koeniggratz 
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in the alternative form of half-battalions admitted by the drill 
instructions, keeping two companies constantly together. In 
several of the greater actions of the late war, at Woerth espe¬ 
cially, and Gravelottc, whole brigades were formed in certain 
instances into colnmns by battalions, for decisive attacks on 
positions shaken by the constant fire of concentrated batteries. 
On the other hand, wherever the fighting has been of the most 
close and desperate character, or wherever great rapidity of 
movement has been desired, the company column has asserted 
its natural advantage. OflBcial details are generally silent as 
yet upon this point, but in private letters we have abundant 
testimony to the superiority of the newer form. We find the 
com2)any column constantly enijiloyed in detached affairs of the 
Mecklenburg corps in Brittany, the companies here manoeuv¬ 
ring with more than the inde2)endence hitherto 2>ermittcd to 
battalions. Company columns were used in the shar2} counter¬ 
attacks made after French sorties from Paris to recover the 
investing lines. In like manner, wlien Faidlicrbe’s trooj)s 
became confused in their defensive battle before St. Quentin, 
Goeben's left 2mshing forward with some coni2)anies wholly 
resolved into skirmishers, and some with the usual reserve in 
su2i2iort, overthrew the French right, and turned confusion into 
ho2icless disaster. With company columns the feeble efforts 
of the Garibaldiau irregulars before Dijon were beaten off by 
vastly inferior numbers; for the German troo2)S were trained 
to ra2ndity of movement that no irregulars could sur2)ass, and 
maintained withal the cohesion that irregulars never know. 
But the most striking instance as yet made known of the value 
of the new formation was its ada2)tation to the attack on the 
heights of S2)ichcrcn at the very beginning of the campaign— 
a marvellous jnilitary feat, of which w'e would S2icak in detail. 

The hill that Frossard was posted on has been compared to 
the well-known 2>lateau of Cajsar’s cam2) -which dominates the 
2n’acticc-grounds of Aldershot. It falls so stee2)ly towards the 
German frontier-line, near Saarbrueck, which it overlooks, that 
it was im2)ossible for the Prussian skirmishers, as they mounted 
the slope, to use their wea2)ons. Is'everthelcss, Kameke, en¬ 
couraged by the evident signs of retreat which he saw on arriv¬ 
ing at Saarbrueck, did not hesitate to attack the 2’osition boldly. 
Frossard, under orders contradicting others received a little 
earlier, had been drawing off his troops to co-operate in an 
attempt on Saarlouis, which was designed to balance the ill news 
from Weissenburg. On the alarm he sent instructions to his front 
to arrest the movement of retreat, and to line the hill against 
the threatening mass below. Although this -was 2iromptly 
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(lone, and although Kamekc’s left brigade lost its commander, 
Francois (a general whose brevet was but a Aveek old), and 
failed to gain footing on the heights, yet the skirmishers of the 
right brigade pushed their way to the brow of the hill— 
sheltered partly by its extreme steepness—and lodged them¬ 
selves, followed almost Avithout interval by their separate sup¬ 
ports, in the Avood on the French left about Stiring. They 
Avere mere knots of men, these supports, and the skirmishers 
in front of them often enough parts of other companies; but 
the thin scattered line which had thus carried the hill AAas 
never attacked by any reserve strong enough to break it. It 
held the crest of the plateau resolutely for full tAvo hours, 
during Avhich Kamekc, haA'ing pushed every man of his in¬ 
fantry forward, was in the precarious position of a geiiend 
absolutely without reserves. But Frossard, Avho—Avhilst con¬ 
fused by the opposing orders received that morning Avithin a few 
hours—had been attacked Avholly unexpectedly, had norcsei’A'c 
formed, or had not the judgment to use it boldly. At 5 I'.Ar. 
his chance had slipped aAvay, for a regiment hurried up by 
Goeben had come in on Kamcke’s exhausted left, Alvenslebcn 
Avas pressing on the van of the lllrd corps to the same side of 
the battle, the advance-guard of Gliimer’s division (of the; 
same Vllth corps as Kamcke’s) Avas appearing beyond the 
French left; Avhilst Bazainc’s divisions expected by Frossard 
Avere not yet heard of. The fight was now decisively against 
the French. "With Alvensleben’s support, their right,-which 
had hitherto resisted the attack, Avas carried by Kameke’s and 
Goeben’s troops. The counter-attack (Ordered by Frossard on 
his left Avas repulsed. And soon the German batteries, finding 
their Avay up the plateau, drove the French southward in con¬ 
fusion, Avhich only did not become Avorsc than a disorderly 
retreat because darkness had already fallen on the victors. A 
line of infantry, part of an anny hitherto thought invincible, 
planted in a position whose steepness seemed to defy assault, 
had been driven from it fairly by the attacks of numerous light 
columns, strong enough to hold unitedly the vantage-ground 
they Avon bit by bit, and ^et so light as to be able to folloAv the 
movements of their skirmishers up the broken steep, and to avail 
themselves of each irregularity in its surface for cover on the 
way. This is a single but striking instance of the advantage of a 
system under which advance becomes so easy that the difficulty 
is, as the ‘ Retrospect ’ shows, to prevent the second line from 
rushing on instinctively to take its place with the first, and the 
whole from breaking into skirmishing order. Only those firm 
relations on the men’s side of confidence in the commander, and 
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on the officers of the power of enforcing perfect compliance 
with their orders, which a strict and steady discipline inspires, 
can enable troops to venture on so loose a system. * Should 
‘ foreign armies,’ wrote Captain May, ‘ think of imitating our 
‘ company-column fights, they must take into consideration 
‘ how it stands with them with regard to the fundamental 
‘ principle—that is, the relations between their officers and 
‘ men. They will otherwise adopt the disadvantages without 
‘ gaining the benefit.’ 

Nor is the education of the private a mean element in this 
calculated freedom, which approaches the ideal of ‘ an army of 
‘ skirmishers,’ first conceived by the genius of the Prussian 
.author Billow, when fresh from watching the contests of the 
American revolution. * An army,’ says the national critic we 
have hitherto followed, ‘ which cannot venture to trust in the 
‘ individual worth of its soldiers so far as to let them fight in 
‘ this manner, cannot reckon on the advantages to be derived 
‘ from the ojieration of the breech-loader.’ 

Doubtless the gallant author of the ‘ Retrospect ’ canned his 
theories somewhat too far. When he declared in his later 
work, ‘ The Prussian Infantry in 1869 ,’ that ‘ to employ the 
‘ column formation for the battles of the next war would be to 
‘ take the consequences of enormous losses and defeat,’ and 
desired that ‘ the coinjianies should fight under the orders and 
‘ direction of the field officer of the battalion, but never under 
‘ his word of command,’ he laid himself open to sharp rebuke 
‘rorn high authority, as W'c noticed six months since,* and to 
the still sharper rebuke of the logic of facts. For at Woerth 
and Gravelotte, as before briefly mentioned, heavy columns of 
Prussian troops were advanced, despite his prophecies, with 
heroic courage and perfect success, against the enemy’s posi¬ 
tion. But then it must be added that the position had in each 
case been already searched out and weakened by the German 
artillery. 

It is at this point, wdiere the controversy passes from drill to 
tactics, that the bold critic of his own army’s successes seems 
to be at one with those who have answered him severely. In 
the ‘Retrospect’ he points out that ‘the future mission of 
‘ artillery on the offensive is to make it the principal object to 
‘ play on the infantry of the enemy; for an attack can only be 
‘ thought of when this is weakened ’—in short, to study to do 
by rule what Napoleon did by a sort of instinct, when he had 
created officers capable of carrying out his brilliant conceptions. 

Ediii. Rev. October 1870. 
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Nor does his adversary. Colonel Bronsart, whether writing 
wholly or only partly from Count Von Moltlce’s ideas, pretend 
that he is wrong, but rather evades the point by asking ‘ Is it 
‘ to be supposed that that side would conquer which had the 
* best artillery and the worst infantry? ’—a question which few 
would he so bold as to answer in the affirmative. Certainly in 
the cases we have mentioned no one will assert that the attack¬ 
ing infantry was not fully equal to that against which it ad¬ 
vanced. But the latter were not so inferior that columns of 
brigades, or rather brigades massed in columns of battalion, 
could have been advanced against the far-ranging chassepot 
without destruction, had not the long and concentrated fire of 
the German guns prepared the way. 

Such instances seem, however, to have been exceptional 
during this war. On the other hand, the handy company 
column adapted itself to every emergency, from the general 
advance of a wdiolc division at h'orbach down to the jicttiest 
skirmish in Brittany, and everywhere proved its su])criority to 
the closer formations of the French. Eyewitnesses assure us 
that in the early actions of tJie war, in the first hours of the 
battle of Woerth especially, the o])posing forces, when closing, 
seemed on either side confounded in a mass of skirmishers. 
But studying the same accounts still further, we learn that the 
Germans, if temporarily retiring, invariiibly retained their 
cohesion, whilst the French, in similar circumstances, lost all 
power of rallying. Nov was this due entirely, as hag bceu 
supposed, to the moral difference bet^veon the contending 
parties. Bather it was that the French, imitating their 
Algerian light troops, had trained their whole infantry to move 
in a looser method than of old, and one therefore which all the 
more demanded as au essential clement the discipline and 
habits of subordination by which alone masses of men thrown 
out as skirmishers can be linked and interchanged freely with 
their supports. The Germans, moving quite as loosely, and iu 
bodies of much more mobile size, were trained to such an intel¬ 
ligent obedience that, as the ‘ Rctrosi)ect ’ has it, writing of 
the Bohemian campaign, their leaders ‘ could, without too 
‘ much risk, venture on a greater division and iutermixture of 
^ their companies than others.’ For if, in retreating, the 
skirmishers of one company became mixed with another, the 
mixture implied no confusion, nor any tendency to insubordi¬ 
nation on the part of .soldiers taught to pay equal respect and 
obedience to all officers of the army. Perhaps at no time in 
modern French history, since social equality became the ruling 
passion of the nation, certainly not since extreme looseness of 
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order became the national method of fighting, could French 
soldiers, separated from their regiments and falling hastily back, 
have been safely relied on to obey any chance officer who rallied 
them. And of late years the Emperor’s failing grasp of 
military affairs had left the charge of his army to men who held 
chiefly to the form and show identified with their own rank, and 
neglected utterly the moral elements of the service. Such dis¬ 
cipline as had been known in the first half of his reign, when 
the favoured troops who sustained the Imperialism dear to the 
traditions of the French soldier had an old reputation to I’cvive, 
became changed into the gilded show of prictorian cohorts, 
defenders of a rotting Empire, w'hcn the army learnt to repose 
in fancied invincibility on Crimean and Italian laurels. Thus 
the disintegrating effect of the freedom and carelessness <)f 
movement imitated from the Chasseurs d’Afrique and the 
Zouave, was counteracted by no spirit of method such as per¬ 
vaded the Prussian system, and no habit of obedience like 
that of the North German soldier. In real action it became 
simply irregularity, which no Avord or effort of the leaders 
could prevent from ])assing quickly into disorder upon any 
reverse. 

The process of deterioration Avas aided by the fatal error 
long since denountted by General Trochu, under which the 
ordinary Fi’cncli regiment of the line has been made a mere 
field of selection for other services. Stripped of its elite, fii’st 
to fill up a huge corj)S of G uards, and next to supply vacancies 
in f)lh(?r favoured services, the best of the remaining men of 
each battalion Avere draAvn into the tAvo flank companies,* and 
the bidk left, composed of that most fatal element, men who Avere 
held to be fit for nothing else. Officers of spirit and ambition 
naturally avA)ided service in the line under these conditions, or 
spent their lives in trying to escape from it into one of the 
many corps d’cHte, leaving the regular battalion to be led by a 
residuum of the grumblers, the slothful, the worn-out and dis¬ 
heartened—men to whom so many days’ duty meant merely so 
many days’ pay earned by a round of duties jAeiHirmed with 
undisguised Avoariness, and Avhosc only notion ol* discipline was 
the exercise of that petty authority dear to the martinet in time 
of peace, which disappears at once in the test of field-scrAdce. 
The Prussians too have their corps of Guards; but this is 
recruited from the whole kingdom, independently of the pro- 

* A grenadier and a light company. This stime system Avas main¬ 
tained in our own line battalions until the present Comniander-in- 
Chief, in view of its plainly injurious action, had the courage to' 
abolish it. 
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vincial organisation, not chosen out of the contingents first 
taken for other services. The custom is time-honoured, and 
maintained by the conservative force of prescription; but it 
has not been allowed with them to take such a form as to prey 
on the vitals of the service. 

On the whole, then, it will be seen that the German nation 
had advanced in its infantry tactics an important step beyond 
that taken by them in imitation of the French half a century 
before. The French, without altering their system of keeping 
the battalion as the unit for manoeuvring, had made their 
method of employing it more free. But their want of disci- 
jdine created from every advance in this direction a more 
dangerous tendency to disorder; whilst its maintenance among 
their adversaries, aided by tlie intelligence of the educated 
soldiers of Germany, enabled the latter to gain the full advan¬ 
tage due to the breech-loader, by combining its careful use 
with the rapidity of movement necessary to bring it as speedily 
as possible to bear. The old theoretical rule, enforced unspar¬ 
ingly by the Prussian commanders, had been to throw out as few 
skirmishers as possible. The exact reverse, as the ‘Retrospect’ 
informs us, proved the necessary and right practice in 1866 ; 
for every soldier sought to give full effect to his trusted 
weapon, and the companies on the slightest proper oppor¬ 
tunity dissolved themselves spontaneously into a cloud of skir¬ 
mishers, ‘ not so much at the word of command, for amid the 
‘ noise the leader could perhaj)s hardly hear himself, but as the 
‘ natural consequence of the positions in which they were 
‘ placed.’ Still, amid this apparent disorder, they retained the 
cohesion and steadiness of aim due to their careful training. 
‘ The virtuous indignation with which every miss has been put 
‘ to the losing side of the account by the instructor was repaid 
‘ with interest.’ And the officers retained their hold over those 
around them, ‘ looking,’ according to the national critic, ‘ to 
‘ the spirit of these apparently irregular practices, and not 
* allowing themselves to be disconcerted by them.’ Far dif¬ 
ferent was it with their adversaries in the late war. The 
panic flight of MacMahon’s right from Woerth in a mass of 
fugitives mixed from every regiment on the way, showed that 
on the French side the power of rallying under fire the loose 
formation, with which it was easy enough to advance, had been 
lost by their ofiicers. Their infantry was prepared to be vic¬ 
torious ; it had no power of facing defeat. Let anyone compare 
the accounts of the conduct of MacMahon’s troops with tkose 
of the Austrian right wing, which was no less completely 
outmanoeuvred and overwhelmed at Koeniggratz, and he will 
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form conclusions to the last degree unfavourable to the army 
of the Second Empire. 

We have spoken of the tactics of infantry, for our subject 
has led us naturally beyond the narrow ground of drill. But 
the word tactics undoubtedly is more fitly applied to the higher 
combination of three arms in the field of battle. Infantry 
tactics, scientifically considered, are almost an abstraction; so 
dependent are the infantry for their full effect on the opera¬ 
tion of the other arms. If the superioi-ity in the war of 1866 
was due in great part to the direct and moral effects of the 
breech-loader, which made the generals instinctively look for 
success upon the troops that used it, and brought the action 
of the most important arm mto constant pre-eminence, this was 
(icrtainly not the case in the war wliich has just closed. If v/e 
may trust German testimony, there is one point on which there 
can be no dispute, and that is that the favourite weapon oi' 
Prussia found more than its match—viewed simjjly as a means 
of quick and far-ranging fire -in the chassepot with which tlic 
enemy Avas armed. That this disadvantage was more than 
counterbalanced in action by the combined mobility and steadi¬ 
ness of the German infantry, has been already shown. But there 
is a striking cont)‘ast between tlic battles of 1866 and those oi 
1870 as to the i)roportion of the Avork done by infantiy. It is 
a mistake indeed to suppose, as some liaA’c done, that the latter 
Avere in any real sense actions of artillery. The details oi 
Forbach, Woertb, and GraA'clotte alike show that it was the 
advance of Avhole divisions of infantry on important points in 
the enemy’s ])osl(ioii Avhich decided the fate of the day. The 
artillery of the Germans Avas in quality somcAvhat better than 
the French, as Colonel >Stoffel (Avhosc reiwrts to the French 
government read in the light of recent CA'ciits like a jtrophecy) 
t^tated distinctly beforehand. Their batteries, hoAvever, were 
not more numerous than those of the French in proportion to 
the numbers engaged; and it is a delusion to fancy that a 
small difference of caliijre find range, or even the efficiency of 
the percussion fuze, e\"er A'ai'ying according to the circum¬ 
stances of its use, could possibly make a decisive difference 
like that of the needlc-guii in 1866. The Prussian artillery 
I'ccently employed AA^as in great part the same Avhich, as against 
the Austrians four years before, had been generally considered 
a failure. The real difference has been in its proper tactical 
application. And here the ‘ Retrospect ’ did hardly less service, 
to a special arm than Prince Frederic Charles’s pamphlet 
seven years before had done to the Prussian army at large. 
Although not belonging to this branch, the gifted author fully 
VOL. CXXXJII. NO. CCLXXII. O O 
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reco^ised its immense influence in modern warfare, and unhe¬ 
sitatingly wrote in 1867 : ‘ In the next war that side will obtain 
‘ the absolute preponderance in tactics which knows best how 
‘ to use its artillery, and does not put off this practice till war 
‘ commences; in short, the side whose artilleiy has had the 
‘ best tactical training.’ ‘ In future,’ he elsewhere adds, with 
more justice than in the too theoretical judgment on columns in 
liis subsequent essay, ‘ it will be only possible for infantry to 
‘ storm a position when aided by a powerful artillery.’ He then 
goes on to show in brUliant language, though hardly in sufficient 
<letail for anyone but an educated soldier to follow him, that it 
is not at all necessary, in these days of long-ranging field-guns, 
to crowd the centre with a mass of batteries, which would be 
impeded by, and would themselves impede the action of the 
attacking columns of, their infantry. They may be dispersed 
far along the flanks with this object. They should learn 
to act independently of the infantry, and never be forced to 
rely for protection on a heavy escort, which would prevent 
their getting up quickly to the required points of tlie front 
line. He wrote more wisely then than when three years later 
he condemned, being just then disheartened by some blunders 
personally witnessed, the useless unreality of the Prussian 
l)eace manoeuvres; for it was in such practices that their artil¬ 
lery—unconsciously, it may be, what master-mind they were 
following—worked out his theories into practice. 

A study of the three battles so often before mentioned, and 
of the desperate combat at Mars-la-Tour on the 16fh of 
August, ivill show us the finished lesson. The most striking 
feature in these actions is the bold and ready way in which 
the German artillery w'as brought to bear on the decisive 
]>oints. Thus, wlien Kamcke’s infantry had all been launched 
ibnvard at the Spicheren heights, their attack was covered 
by the whole of the artillery of the division planted on 
the Galgenberg from which the French had rctii-ed before 
the attack. They covered the right brigade as it clung 
to the crest so boldly won. And long before the reinforce¬ 
ments came up on the left of Francois’ sheltered regiments, 
which decided the fight for the plateau, Kameke’s guns had 
been strengthened by batteries from Goeben’s corps, hur- 
I’ied up by that general, and had beaten oft' the opposing 
artillery of Frossard’s centre. So also at Woerth, General 
Kirchbach concentrated the fire of 84 guns of the Vth corps 
against the French position about the village which gave its 
name to the battle, and kept them constantly served from 10 
to 11 A.M. The advance of the infantry followed on this occa- 
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sion the concentrated fire which had prepared the way for it: 
it was made, as before stated, in masses of battalion columns, 
covered by a large show of skirmishers, and the French front 
line at once gave way and fell back on the villages of Frosch- 
weiler and Elsasshausen, from which it had advanced. These 
were not carried until the Xlth corps combined somewhat later 
in a decisive and overwhelming attack, the artillery of the 
nearest division of this corps uniting with that of Klrchbaoh in 
opening the way for the infantry. Lartigue’s guns, which had 
been advanced to prevent this attack, were beaten off by the 
superior force thus brought against them before it was com¬ 
menced. So rapidly did the batteries follow' up and sup¬ 
port the onslaught of their infantry on the villages, that it 
is asserted that when the desperate counter-attack was made 
on the Germans, as they passed beyond the shelter of these, by 
Michel’s cuirassiers, the fire which almost annihilated the two 
unfortunate regiments of armed horsemen came partly fi-om the 
artillery firing at easy range. 

Passing from the 6th August onward to the events before 
Metz, the mind rests naturally on the murderous fight of 
Mars-la-Tour, which proved so fatal to the Frcnch hopes of re¬ 
treat from the Moselle. We ask how' it came about that the 
illrd corps of Alvcnsleben, fighting single-handed in the first 
part of the battle against Frossard and Canrobert, -was not 
utterly crushed when Leboeuf, who had been marching along 
the Etfi,in road, north of that on w'hich the combatants were, 
turned suddenly southward, true to the old Napoleonic prin¬ 
ciple, marcher uu caiam, at the noise of the engagement, and 
appeared on the German flank: and the reason is thus to be 
given. The Xth corps was being huiricd up by Prince 
Charles’s orders to Alvensleben’s sujiport. It marched, how'- 
cver, that day from Pont-a-Mousson, and its leading division 
could not ])ossibly be on the ground before 4 v.M. • lint the 
reserve artillery was advanced independently at a trot, and 
jwessing, with much energetic exertion, past the columns, got 
forward to the scene of action just in time to take up ground 
a little north of the road between Mars-la-Tour and Vionville, 
tovrards w'hich Leboeuf advanced. So bold was their action, 
and so formidable the show they made, that Leboeuf s advanced 
troops were brought to a standstill, and time afforded for the 
leading brigade of the same corps, under General Wedell, to come 
up and prevent the German left from being altogether turned. 
This time and the courage of the German horse, which arrived 
soon after, saved the day from ending against the Prince. 

Perhaps a more remarkable instance of the use of artillery 
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even than this, occuri'ed two days later at the grander and 
more decisive action of Gravelotte. We may assume that 
the French position is generally known in its larger features, 
and will here only say that St. Privat, the extreme right and 
the narrowest point of the plateau, owed its strength* not to any 
such steep ascent as that of the Spicheren heights, but to the 
fact, which all who have studied the subject of artillerj’- will 
thoroughly appreciate, that from the hill on which the village 
stood there was a long steady unbroken slope downwards of 
over a mile, up which attacking troops must advance without a 
patch of cover, exposed to the Avorst effects of modern arms. 
Ladmirault’s corps held the hill, supported to its left and rear 
by Canrobert’s; and their guns Avere carefully ])osted. On their 
side the Germans prepared to attack Avith the IXth, Guard, and 
Xllth (or Saxon) corps. But the latter had a very long mai'ch to 
make before they could gain their destined post on the north 
flank of Bazainc, quite beyond the hill; and the Guards, Avht> 
were also marching in a curve to attaek from the west In Ladmi¬ 
rault’s front, had much further to go than Maustein’s IXth. 
Avhich came direct to its appointed post, south-Avest oi' 
Ladmirault. No time Avas lost by this difference however; frr 
Manstein understood the importance of his task, and upon 
arriving on his ground proceeded to devclope his attack in 
force, and especially to engage the French guns. These 
Avere not slack in replying, and Avere so Avell handled that 
before the Guards got fairly into action on his left, fifteen of 
his pieces were dismounted or made unserviceable. But their 
Avork had been so far done that the French batteries about 
St. Privat were no longer able to oppose Avith any hope of 
equality the eighty-four cannon Avhich Prince Ilohcnlohe, 
Chief of the Artillery Guard, ranged against them. So markedly 
did they suffer from the fire of these that Prince Augustus of 
Wirtemberg, Commander of the Guard corps, determined to 
throAV forward his infantry Avithout Avaiting for the co-operation 
of the Saxons. This proved, hoAvever, too bold an enterprise 
even for the choicest troops of the first army of the world. 
The Guards recoiled before the Avithering fire of the chassepot 
and the still unsubdued though damaged batteries Avith Avliich 
Ladmirault held his position; and thus another pause in the 
action took place. Then seeing Avhat the crisis meant. General 
Von Moltke sent to the Prince’s aid the reserve artillery of 

* We owe this description to the kindness of a distinguished officer 
of engineers who has been recently vidting these sites on a professional 
mission from the Vfar Office. 
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the Xth corps, which formed part of the second line; and 
whilst these added to Hohenlohe’s poured a storm of shell on 
all the west front of the French right, the Saxons, just before 
dark, opened the fire of their batteries from the north, and 
prepared to advance in support of the fresh attack of the 
(ruards which was now ordered. The French artillerymen, 
already completely outnumbered by the eneinyV superiority, 
Avere now growing short of ammunition; and a rumour of this 
Fatal truth spreading, Ladmirault’s men began to retreat along 
the plateau, Avithout attempting to close with the enemy, ana 
Canrobert’s Avith them. It Avas then groAving dark, and 
although Bazaine ordered a counter-adA'ance to regain the 
position, it was impossible to execute it. Von INIoltke, seeing 
the fight secured on that side, had just before this throAvn a 
mass of rescrA’^es on the French left, and carried the village of 
(jrravclotte, though the attempt to advance beyond it failed, 
and its repulse is said to have caused a dangerous pjinic. The 
battle, hoAvever, was completely won Avhich in the end decided 
Ijazaine’s fate. It Avas won partly OAving, it is true, to the superior 
'lumbers Avhich enabled the Germans to turn their enemy’s 
(.-pen fiank AA'ith a Avhole corps; but partly beyond question 
to the ready skill Avith Avhich their artillery had pei'formed 
their mission, and even at the risk of lost guns prepared the 
way for the success of the infantry. Nor AAmiild this account 
)>e complete AA'ithout stating that as the French retreated, and 
the IXth corps, following the movement, lodged itself on the 
iM'okcn top of the plateau south of St. Privat, the inoA'emeiits 
i-F the infantry w’ere made in the light columns so favourable 
for rapid action, and Averc supported at every point by batteries 
(w sections of artillery dashing on betAveen them, and co-opera- 
tin", but ncA'cr iiitcrferinsr with the action of the more decisive 
arm, Avhich is still the mainstay of battle. 

The events of Sedan have been often appealed to as a 
striking instance of the increasing j)OA\'er of artillery for de¬ 
cisive action; and in truth the ideal battle of cannon Avas never 
so nearly approached as on that day so fatal to France, which 
closed in the unconditional surrender of her Sovereign and his 
army. It is beyond all doubt that the German batteries on 
this occasion outstripped in their eagerness all the ordinary 
rules of caution, left escorts and columns alike behind them, 
fleAV Avith lightning-like speed from one point of vantage to 
another, and actually turned and cut off, unsupported, the 
retreating masses of French infantry. But merely to narrate 
such facts is sufficient, if avcII Aveighed, to refute the theory 
that some have sought to found upon them. Considering 
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them, we are more than ever reminded of the force of Napo¬ 
leon’s profound saying—a saying the truth of which his own 
early campaigns furnish the most memomble examples—that 
* in war the moral force is to the physical as three to one.’ The 
explanation of the singular events of the 1st of September is 
to oe found in those which had gone before; in the marchings 
and counter-marchings on the way from Kheims, which (as one 
of MacMahon's staff has since described them in writing from 
his captivity to an English friend) ‘ would make a most sin- 
‘ gular figure if one should draw them upon the map: ’ in the 
shameful surprise of De Failly’s corps, caught encamped with¬ 
out outposts in the act of cooking near Beaumont on the SOtli 
August: in the hurried retreat which succeeded, many of the 
Frenchmen being even without their arms, his regiments were 
forced almost at a run mile after mile, until evening closed in 
upon such a mob of fugitives that one of the division generals 
emphatically said he had not any two of his battalions left, 
together; in the want of resolution which made the army, as 
it concentrated in the fatal hollow round Sedan, with no 
retreat open save through neutral territory, feel that it was 
hopelessly entrapped by an enemy as superior in numbers as in 
knowledge of his craft. All these things, and the general in¬ 
decision which seems to have infected all around the Emperor, 
made the ill-discipline already so prevalent in MacMahon’s force 
become thorough demoralisation. It Avas because he divined 
this state of things, that very late on the 31st Von Moltke 
changed his first design of alloAving a rest to his concentrated 
armies the next day, and determined to hurry on the battle 
before his adversaries should have had breathing time. The 
impulse was just that which.pervaded our own chiefs when in 
crushing the Mutiny twelve years since, they gave their officers 
the simple and effective order, ‘ Keep the enemy constantly 
‘ moving.’ 

The event fully justified what might have otherwise seemed 
like undue want of caution, for Moltke’s reserves Avere not 
up when the attack began next day. But as soon as the Ger¬ 
man batteries began fairly to play; as soon as it was seen 
that their percussion shells were being used under the most 
favourable of conditions—being fired doAvnwards, so that each 
exploded Avith full effect among the enemy below, instead of 
passing over him harmless, as they had often done when fired 
upwards at the hiU of Gravelotte—the panic of the French 
began. It was eagerly taken advantage of by the excited assail¬ 
ants, who felt their complete superiority. Their artillery rushed 
on recklessly by indiAridual batteries, as has been described. 
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and the shameful spectacle was witnessed of thousands of men 
in more places than one throwing down their arms on seeing u 
few guns approach their flank, not because they -were in any 
real sense cut ofl*, but because their heart for fighting had 
already left them, and they were ready to purchase imme¬ 
diate safety ou any condition. There has been in this whoh; 
war no single fact that to a military critic so damages thci 
French reputation, as the capture by the Germans of full 
20,000 unwounded prisoners in the mere act of pressing the 
French back to their last position close to the works of Sedan, 
in which they finally surrendered. But this story rightly 
viewed affords no basis on which to build any special theory of 
tactics. It serves only as a new illustration that any mode of 
fighting will tell against troops that are ready to run away, and 
that the more bold it is the more complete will the success 
probably bo. It pi’ovcs, in short, how well Napoleon knew 
human natm'c in the soldier—though not better, perhaps, than 
the Prussian Biilow, who has emphatically declared that in all 
ai’inies the proportion of men Avho are constitutionally above 
the dread of death is very small; of those whom a sense of duty 
nerves against it much larger; but that in the mass the na¬ 
tural sentiment of fear woidd prevail but for the countercheck 
of the fear of disgrace and punishment. 

There Avill be some ready, we doubt not, to deny that the 
wonderful advance in tactical efficiency n\ade between 1866 
and 1870 by the Prussian batteries Avas due in any degree to 
the advice of an unknown captain of infantry. They will say 
that others had noticed the defects which the * Retrospect ’ so 
freely brought to light, and that others had the Avill and power 
to remedy them. Anonymous criticism is never popular, and 
its influence, though often poAverfiilly felt, is seldom plainly 
acknowledged. Yct we may at least assert that Captain May 
was the first to jAut the thoughts of many into a distinct shape, 
and to clothe the ideas of the necessary refoi-ms in language so 
keen and brilliant as to attract the attention of all Europe. 
Nowhere was the ‘ Rctro.spcct’ more commented on than at 
Paris. Its criticisms formed the groundwork of scA cral of the 
Conferences Regimentairesfsvc, Avell-known course ofprofersional 
lectures by Avhich Marshal Niel sought to raise the knoAvledge 
and zeal of the French staff. But the blind belief of even 
the better-instructed officers in the traditions of their service 
hardened them against the conviction that the Prussians were 
learning to surpass them in those very advantages of quickness 
and dash hitherto held to be special characteristics of Frencli 
soldiers. The descriptions in the ‘ Retrospect ’ of the loose 
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order by which the Bohemian actions luwi been wfm, were 
<luoted mainly to prove that the new forms of Prussian infantry 
manoeuvring had passed the bounds of reason, and become 
merely the efforts of a mob of well-armed individuals—as in¬ 
deed, without Prussian discipline, would have been almost cer¬ 
tainly tine of them. The defects shown in the handling of the 
batteries were adverted to chiefly to show that the superiority 
in that favourite arm of the French would still hold with the suc¬ 
cessors of those who had conquered under the eye of the great 
(Jorsican artillerist. As to the cavalry, the sharp comments of 
the ‘ Betrospect ’ on its failure in Bohemia were quoted by one 
party to prove that the day for that arm had gone for ever, by 
another to show that the alow and methodical Prussians could 
never hope to gain the dash given by the furiu Francese, for 
which the cavaliers of France had for centuries been famous. 

Of all the arms of the Prussians, none probably has owed 
more to the anonymous critic than that of which he wrote, 
‘ if our cavalry should think that their prowess in the cam- 
‘ paign of 1866 was the highest they arc capable oi', they may 
‘ prepare to sing their own funeral dirge.’ After connnenciug 
his criticisms thus severely, he pointed out that the masses of 
reserve cavalry should have been moving at the head of the 
army from the first. ' To mass cavalry together out of the 
‘ fight is no security for its combined action in the fight.’ 
Cavalry so massed in 1866 did not, he declares, go beyond the 
limits of the service proper to the lesser detachments that 
worked with the divisions. They did not carry out the recon¬ 
naissances which were urgently needed when the Prussian 
armies, entering Bohemia from opposite points, drew near to 
each other and to the enemy coiicentrated at Koeniggratz. Nor 
when Benedek was driven from his chosen position before 
that fortress, did they follow up his traces, and observe or 
embarrass his movements. In short, throughout the struggle 
with the Austrian army, they came short of their chief duties. 
Nevertheless, he added, the conduct of the divisional cavalry 
showed on several occasions that the proper material was there. 
But* for great efforts on the field of battle, such as were done 
in the days of the Great Frederic, the spirit of a Seidlitz 
must be present. It need not be supposed that its opportunity 
has gone from this arm; ‘ so long as rapidity, boldness, and dash 
‘ are active agents in war, cavalry will retain its importance.’ 
A lighter cavalry is required, however, in these days of far- 
reachau^ weapons. The grand rule for its use is that the proper 
place of mounted soldiers should be considerably in advance of 
the movements of the column, where they should be distributed 
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to gain information, keep up communication with the neigh¬ 
bouring corps, and give cohesion and security to the whole army. 

We have been thus particular in following these remarks 
Ibr a reason that will he obvious to many of our readers. The 
l)art played by the German cavalry in 1870 has been exactly 
the advice of the * Retrospect ’ translated into action. With 
one exception, the want of this arm before and after the battles 
of Woerth and Forbach, the principles above laid down were 
so completely followed out that the very -words of the pam¬ 
phleteer might have been printed as the text-book for the 
officers of the favourite old Ib-ussian arm. Who does not 
know how the advance of the Crown Prince through the Vosges 
into Lorraine was covered and facilitated bv the restless acti- 
\ ity of his two cavalry reserve divisions ? Who has not heard 
how the still more rapid movements of the First and Second 
Armies from Saarbrueck to the Meuse were screened by those 
attached to them? Napoleon III. has told us, and a dozen 
minor pamphleteers of the Array of the Rhine confirm liis 
narrative, that a great part of the fatal indecision which kept 
Bazaine’s force loitering near Metz when it should have been 
tar on its way westward, arose from the absolute ignorance 
*‘au8ed by the bold Uhlans’* who held every cross-road cast 
and south of the fated fortress, and ivcrc feeling the passages 
4d' the Moselle before the Marshal and his master had made u{* 
their minds to quit it. Cavalry broke in first upon Frossard's 
flank, as his corps vainly straggled along the Avay to Verdun in 
the too long deferred attempt to escape from the danger of 
being cut off’from MacMahon and from Paris. Cavalry cleared 
the difficult Avay through the Ardennes for the Crown Prince 
when his army turned nortliAvard from its movement on Chalons 
at the news of MacMahon’s fatal flank march. Cavalry brought 
him word of the dispersed and straggling state of the French 
<;olumns which were soon afterwai’ds surprised so shamefully, as 
before stated, by his Bavarians at Beaumont on the 3()th August. 
The Prince of Saxony’s cavalry not only connected him with 
the same movement, and enabled him to bring his army uja 
along the left bank of the Meuse, into the same action, within 
two hours of the other; but being in part detached to guard 
the other bank of the river, they headed off and checked, aided 


* It may be necessary to warn our readers that the Uhlan regiments 
formed only a moderate portion of the t-ix cavalry diA’isions which led 
the advance of the armies. The generic name has been given to the 
Avhole by a mere trick or blunder of the French press, which has misled 
other -whiters who should have been better informed or more careful. 
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only by their horse artillery, the march of Lebrun towards 
Montmedy; and, following up his retreat on Sedan, cut off his 
stores and captured his trains from the hands of their infantry 
escorts. With such boldness was this done that elaborate 
reports from the Belgian frontier jdaced the mass of the 
Germans there already, when not a footsoldier of the combined 
armies had as yet crossed the river! The rest of the campaign 
is only less a record of the services of this arm, because less 
severe work remained for it to do; but its ubiquitous activity 
in the invaded districts of France has become a European 
proverb. 

Nor were the deeds of a Seidlitz altogether absent on th<‘ 
field of battle, though the mass of sabres used was on no one 
occasion equal to the traditional twenty-five squadrons with 
which he and Ziethen were wont to reap the harvest of their 
Great King’s victorious tactics. 

The hard-fought action of Mars-la-Tour, to which we have 
already referred in speaking of artillery, affords a more fruit¬ 
ful study than any other battle of the war, and is especially 
interesting in its relation to the difficult subjects of the use of 
cavalry in open field. For although Alvenslcben’s left was for 
a while covered, as before related, by the reserve artillery and 
Wedcll’s brigade, sent on from the Xth corps, the French of 
Lebojuf, discovering these not to be supportetl, pressed on 
again about 5 p.M., and forced them back, threatening onc(' 
more to turn the German line. Prince Frederic Charles? had 
here no reserve in hand but horse; and these before this crisis 
of the battle had been sorely diminished by a deed of arms 
only excelled in daring by the Balaclava charge. For during 
the earlier pressure of the French on Alvenslebcn’s other 
flank, that general, finding his line sorely handled by a French 
battery which had just come up fresh from near Rezonvillc, 
and was enfilading his right, urged General Bredow, who was 
near him with half the Vth cavalry division, to do something 
for his relief, since no other support was near. At the word 
Bredow advanced from behind the wood that had screened 
him, and led his three regiments gallantly on against the 
guns. Despite a crushing volley which tore through their 
ranks, the Dragoons reached the batterj'^ before it could limber 
up, cut down the gunners at their pieces, and, wild with ex¬ 
citement, galloped on to charge a supporting body of infantry 
beyond; but turned about again shattered into a mere wreck 
by the withering fire of the chassepot. They had done their 
first work, however, so eflPectually as to dismantle the battery 
which had threatened to drive Alvensleben from his position. 
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Henceforth the sacrifice of our Light Brigade in the Balaclava 
valley may stand excused by the devotion which imitated its 
apparent rashness, and preserved the Verdun road to the 
Prussians in the hard fight of the 16th August. 

Bredow, however, had in doing this so spent his brigade 
that Bheinbaben, his superior, could count upon but half 
his division Avhcn Ijcboeuf’s final effort, before referred to, 
was made, supported by the cavalry of the Imperial Guard. 
Near Bhcinbaben were two regiments of the Prussian Guard 
cavalry, the 1st and 2nd Dragoons, Avhich, forming the advance 
of their cor])s, had crossed the Moselle on the 15th, and 
had hurried on at the sound of the firing. Yet another 
sacrifice was necessary to save the German left, more devoted 
still than that upon the right had been. Rheinbaben, charging 
unhesitatingly against the hostile cavalry, drove them back, 
receiving a terrible fire of bullets from Lcbccurs infantry 
on his flank. But the Guard Dragoons had ridden straight 
against the more advanced of the French columns, cut down 
theii' skirmishers, and plunged at a gallop on the supports ; 
and thfuigh they suffered fearfully, the 1st regiment muster¬ 
ing next (lay not one half its officers and scarcely two thirds of 
its men, yet their dauntless attack had checked the French for 
the time, and before Lebmuf again advanced, stx’ong reinforce¬ 
ments had joined Prince Fredciic Charles on his right, and 
enabled him to detach infantry to the thi*eatened flank in 
sufficient force to maintain his position until darkness came on, 
leaving the road, the prize of the bloodiest action of the war, 
in German hands. The exhaustion of the cavalry in their 
efforts this day—efforts which decided the failure of Bazaine’s 
attempt to march on Verdun—may account in part for the 
small share this arm displayed in the vaster, but far less hard- 
fought action of Gravelotte two days later. A single daring 
charge was made by a Uhlan regiment of the 1st cavalry 
division in support of the advance of Zastrow’s Vllth corps jusi 
before dark beyond Gravelotte; but it led (mly to the bold 
horsemen being so severely handled by the fire of a body of 
French infantry reserve, that a hasty retreat ensued, producing 
a panic in the second line Avhich, earlier in the day, might have 
considerably affected the German success. That the breech¬ 
loader, when held by steady hands, is more than a match fm- 
the charge of any cavalry, was proved here no less than against 
the desperate assault of Michel’s Cuirassiers on the Vth corps at 
Woerth, when the gallant regiments that rode up to the muzzle 
of the needle-gun were swept away in absolute destruction. Yet 
the sucMjessful charge of the 1st Guard Dragoons seems to show 
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that, undei* very special circumstances, a general may still be 
justified in using his horse for such a purpose. It isattheleast cer¬ 
tain from our study of the campaign of last year, that the ‘ Eetro- 
* spect ’ is fully justified in its estimate of the signal importance 
which cavalry well handled will still on the whole maintain. 

The war we are reviewing gives us no actual examples from 
which to follow out the well-known theory of Marmont that 
mounted infantry should play a striking part in the warfare of 
the future. It is well known that Count von Moltke has 
openly rejected the notion that European armies can profit by 
studying the lessons of the American Civil War, among which 
the foremost is that action of large bodies of mounted riflemen, 
which, under Kilpatrick, Sheridan, and Wilson, helj)ed to de¬ 
cide the contest between South and North. On the other hand, 
we have before us the notorious fact that the German cavalry 
would have found their movements in the interior of France 
paralysed by the hostility of the armed bands Avhi(;h Ini’ked 
in every covert, had they not fallen upon the device of assist¬ 
ing the action of each brigade by a detachment of riflemen 
attached to it for the special pui’pose of clearing the way of 
secret enemies. It would take us far beyond our limits were 
we to transcribe the details which lie bcfoi'e us on this subject. 
It is cnougli here to say that the clearing and occupation of 
the country south of Paris, -which was accomplished soon after 
the investment had been formed, is shown in the official reports 
to have been effected mainly by the aid of the Bavarian' idflc- 
men who were employed with the IVth and Vlth cavalry 
divisions; and to add that, when Manteuffel advanced from 
Metz after its fall to occupy the north of France witli the 
First Army, his flank and front were kept clear by the Tst 
division under Groeben, who carried similar small parties of 
riflemen with each of his brigades, and used them constantly 
in his occupation of villages and other enclosed posts. Such 
Infantry, however active, would of necessity have been a heavy 
clog upon the movements of the horse, but for the device 
which was repeatedly had recourse to of hurrying them forward 
in country carts or other wheeled carriages. But there are 
obvious objections to this plan, which in truth was merely a 
rude substitute, devised on the emergency, for a fitter means of 
treating a phase of the war for which the Germans were not 
prepared. Those who have seen how prompt their military 
administration has been to seize every desirable improvement, 
will not doubt that, liad the events of 1870 been fully foreseen, 
the difficulty would have been provided for by some such ex¬ 
pedient as raising bodies of mounted riflemen for the express 
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jiurpose of clearing the way of advanced guards from lurking 
Fmncs-tireurs. If we are not greatly misinformed, there is 
the highest living authority—the authority of the most suc- 
(!essful of the generals who have used this modified form of 
cavalry on a great scale—for an assertion that had the French 
early in this war trained up a mass of horsemen of the type of 
those that followed Sheridan, instead of devoting their whole 
means to the collection of masses of raw infantry and artillery¬ 
men, they might have so threatened the priceless line of rail¬ 
road which fed the German host before Paris as to render a 
continued investment impossible. If this be an over-statement, 
few will doubt that at least such a body acting upon the com¬ 
munications of the Germans, would have done more to hinder 
the conquest of the country than tenfold their numbers sent on 
foot to bo fresh food for the enemy’s powder under Bourbaki, 
Chanzy, or Faidherbe. 

We cannot pass from tliis consideration of the three chief 
arms of the Pi-ussi.an scri ice, and of the development of their 
combined action for which this wav has been so remarkable, 
A\ ithout a word on the fourth—the engineer service—which has 
bad so conspicuous a share in many of the events of 1870-71. 
It is well known that the war of 18Gfi afforded no opportunity 
for testing the skill of the Prussian engineers in siege-works. 
But there is .anotlier side of their art in active Avarfare, con¬ 
nected with field operations, and to their conduct of this branch 
in Bohemia, a chapter of the ‘ Retrospect ’ devotes some of the 
severest criticisms of that famous essay. To those who have 
not studied the curious coincidences of thought and action 
wliich the same professional leanings develope among nations 
of very different habits, it may be well to learn that the very 
charges made against the military engineers in 1866 might 
liave been written, in great part word for word, of our own. 
Very properly the critic dismisses the excuse made for his com¬ 
rades of the scientific arm that, ‘ The rai>id offensive movements 
‘ of the campaign afforded neither time nor opportunity for their 
‘ co-operation, which must be essentially defensive.’ The facts 
of almost every battle, as was sufficiently illustrated by details 
from those of Trautenau and Kocniggratz, disprove this notion, 
which rests on such mistaken ideas of engineers’ duties in the 
field as caused a battalion of this branch on one occasion to 
be left behind as a baggagc-guai’d. The reason of their fre¬ 
quent non-employment was not all their own fault, nor entirely 
that of the staff under which thev served. But wdth them 
too often the soldier had been subordinated to the constructor. 
Moreover, they had lived so far aloof from the rest of the 
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anny that, when with it, their services were not appreciated, 
however willing they might have been to take their part. ‘ Yet 
‘ an engineer will always be serviceable who is a good soldier, 
‘ though he may be an indifferent architect—though his work 
‘ may fail in an artistic point of view.’ ‘ For,’ it is added—a 
most valuable maxim for others than military engineers to 
note —* an indifferent construction at the right place is better 
‘ than an artistic work in the wrong one.’ To the end that 
this isolation and misdirection of a valuable arm should cease, 
the essayist adds that the chief engineer should be over at the 
side of the commanding general, surveying the whole strategic 
and tactical position, and seizing every opportunity for the co¬ 
operation of his own branch of the service. In justice to 
our own army we may add, that this adoption of an engineer 
as one of the personal staff of a commander in the field, has 
been the recognised rule witli us since the days of Wellington, 
and has been adopted in practice for each general of a division, 
who has invariably a special officer of engineers attaclicd 
to him, a custom in which we have the advantage of the 
Prussians, who seem to have missed or not used this uecessarj 
link of connexion between science and arms. Whilst point ing 
out the defective conduct of the Prussian Engineers in 1866. 


the ‘ Retrospect ’ speaks confidently of the future adoption of 
the remedies, prophesying that the next campaign would ‘ show 
‘ this fourth arm acting in rivalry with the others.’ Let us 
‘ see how far wc can trace the fulfilment of this ))old pre¬ 
diction. 

It is related that at Woerth, when Michel's desperate charge 
was made to recover the lost centre of MacMahon’s line, the 
Prussian infantry were inclined to bend before the stt^rm of 
cuirassier horsemen that approached them, and that the first 
steps to panic were checked by a bold lieutenant of engineers, 
who, rallying his party, w'hich were close to the line of skir¬ 
mishers, opened a fire on the advancing enemy, which the rest 
of the brigade near him at once took up. But even if this be 
literally true, it does not speak of the professional value of the 
engineer as such. That is attested rather by the fact that the 
detachment of which this service was recorded had followed 
the advance of the infantry so closely as to be already at the 
village of Elsasshausen, just captured, preparing to make it 
tenable against any attempt to recover it. Thus, too, Grave- 
lotte was taken by Zastrow’s corps not long before dark on 
the 18th August; and though the French that night held their 
second position not far beyond, its recapture would have been a 
serious task next day, even had circumstances elsewhere favoured 
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them; for the Prussitm engineers were at work from early 
dawn, improving the hold of their troops upon the village by 
every resource their art affords. On the other hand, the strength 
of the French position, on which the first attacks of the Prus¬ 
sian army were that day shattered, is known to have been 
created mainly by the use of rifle-pits and light intrenchments 
copied from the American model. That these were not adopted 
at Wocrth was due more to the carelessness of JSIacMahon’s 
staff than to want of time, though there is no reason to believe 
that any mere temporary works could have enabled liim to beat 
(»ff tlie vastly larger army with which he so rashly engaged. 
lIoAv little such works avail unless placed in accordaiLce with 
the strategical object in view, is well shown by the fact that 
the lull above Forbach was carefully strengthened by Frossard 
in this manner, only to be abandoned before the Prussians 
approached for the Spicheren heights, where the attack fell 
upon him without time being given for such preparations. 

I low useless they are when tlie tactical purpose is not rightly 
•studied, is illustrated by those which, under Grencral Douay’s 
directions, were thrown up on the hill above Floing the day 
before the battle of Sedan; for whilst this was being done, the 
Prussians were already pre})aring to turn the whole right wing of 
the French army so completely as to nullify this use of artificial 
precautions. This instance repeated the error of the Austrians 
til 1866, when the work at Chlum was left open and useless by 
Benedek’s miscalculation of tlie direction from which the de¬ 
cisive attack upon his position would come. 

There is another branch of field engineering of constant ser¬ 
vice in modern warfare, though little noticed in the English 
military text-books for -want of practical experience of its use 
in our ai-iny. But in the Prussian service the very name of 
* pioneers,’ given to the engineer battalion of each ai-my corps, 
lioints to the duty laid upon this arm of clearing the way for 
ihe rest. Accordingly, each division has its separate company 
of engineers, which, following the prescription of the ‘ Tactical 
' Instructions,’ is, on the march, with the advance guard, so as 
to remove or bri^e over obstacles that might delay the main 
body. The dexterity of this arm in improvising passages across 
streams, drew special notice from English observers during 
the peace manoeuvres of last year. Nor was such field practice 
on their part thrown away. Enough has already reached us 
i>f the rapidity with which Prince Frederic Charles conducted 
his advance on Le Mans over roads blocked up and broken 
up in fifty places, to show that the engineers were as prompt 
and ready at their work as the ‘ Retrospect ’ had prophesied. 
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How important this work was strategically, tmpears plainly 
enougii when we remember that it was the rapidity with which 
his columns moved independently forward, continually out¬ 
flanking the French at every turn, that forced the latter back 
on Le Mans in so disheartened a condition as to be incapable 
of holding the strongest position. Had military correspondents 
accompanied the armies that crushed MacMahon, w'e should 
have heard similar details of the rapid march of the Prince ol’ 
Saxony’s army from the Moselle westward across the Meuse, 
and of the Crown Prince’s through the Ardennes. As it is, we 
find the pontoons of the latter, which formed part of his field 
engineer train, so well forward after the battle of Beaumont, as 
to be brought to the Meuse at Donchery, far below Sedan, on 
the day following, thus preparing the Avide-sweeping movement 
by which the Prince turned Douay’s position, and hemmed the 
French completely in from all hope of escape. 

When Ave search the ret^ords of the Avar for a stud)’- of those 
better knoAum duties of the engineer Avhich make this arm sj) 
prominent at every siege, we find less to note than many 
readers will expect. Sieges ])roper there have been but three 
in 1870-71, even if aa'c include that of Pans, which, though 
partaking of this character for the last fcAV weeks, can hardly 
be said to have more than connncnced Avhen the city was forced 
to capitulate for lack of bread, llclfort, strong in the natural 
abrupt elevation of its citaded, Avas found, like all places so 
favoured, very difficult of ajAproach by regular siege; and after 
three months spent in caj)tuving some of the outworks, it wa-^ 
surrendered as a diplomatic concession. Strasburg remains, 
the single example offered us by recent Avars of the siege of a 
fortress in due fonn, carried on until the breach Avas nearly 
practicable, and then surrendered. There is, hoAvever, here no 
lesson of imjAortance to be gleaned from either side. The 
attack Avas methodical in the extreme, folloAving without im¬ 
portant A’ariations the traditions handed doAvn from the era of 
Vauban and Cohorn. The defence Avas fairly enough con¬ 
ducted until the real danger of an assault had to be faced, 
when the governor found it hojrcless to trust any longer to his 
motley garrison, refugees in great part from the fatal field oi* 
Woerth, and so gave up tlie place at once. The facts that he 
had stiU a very Avide ditch before the breach, which the Germans 
would have had to cross by artificial means to the assault; that, 
lie had made none of those effbi*ts to retrench or isolate the 
threatened part by fresh works Avithin, for which French engi- 
ueei’S were formerly renowned; .and that the citadel had not 
been touched; combine to strip the defence of Strasburg of tlu' 
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false halo cast over it by misplaced encomiums, and leave the 
siege that won the grea£ fortress of Alsace back to Germany 
to be regarded as one of the most commonplace operations of 
the kind on record. » 

Not so with the easier capture of Toul, and of the numerous 
other fortresses that fell in like manner in the north and norths 
east of France. Here the German engineei’s showed that they 
had thoroughly grasped one of the new problems of military 
science—that which involves the value of the old second-class 
town-fortress of the Vauban age. In a dozen instances such 
[)luecs have hecMi clearly proved to he worthless against modern 
siege guns, which need no regular ajiproachcs to aid their action, 
siiu'c tlieir fire from batteries almost hidden from those of the 
Cortress at distances varying from l,o00 to 4,000 yards, did such 
damage to the huihlings as invarialdy to compel surrender within 
a few hours after the bombardinent opened. Tlie fate of Toul, 
and of Thionville and her sister gniu'diaiis of tlic old Ph’eneh 
frontier, sliows Ixiyond doubt that fortitications propen* are to he 
held in future as wasted when tlie s|ia(;e within them is filled up 
witli ordinary Iniildings. Verdun, richlestalt, and NeuBrisuch 
iravc the (lennans rather more. tronl>le, owing to local circum- 
stances; but those all, like the rest, fell to hoinbardment rather 
than to siege, and show that the art ol^Avar has reached an alto¬ 
gether new j»hasc since the days when Vauban and his followers 
planned the defence' of Fraiu-('* Modern artillery has made 
the notions of their lime as to tlie fortification of towns an 
anachronism. On the other hand, the old system, wJiich dates 
from even earlier times, of lines of cireninvallatimi thrown up 
to invest an<l starve armies ihai shelter themselves under fort¬ 
resses which cannot feed tliein, has heen revived and succeeded 
against Metz and Paris, as it was revived and succeeded 
against Vicksburg se\’en years before. 

We must not ])ass from this bram*h of our subject without 
pointing out that prophecies made sonic time since of the 
.groAviug importance of tlie railroad and telegraph in time of 
Avar, have been ahiiiulautly justified by late events. No one can 
really understand anything of the siege «)f l^Avis Avho does not 
see clearly tliat the Germans were absolutely dependent for 
success upon the aid afforded their means of supply by the rail- 
}'uad from N^ancy. But this line, entering France at two dif¬ 
ferent points by sections Avhich converge near that city, had 
been carried under the guns of the two great frontier fortresses, 
Sti'asburg and Metz. As neither of these Avas mastered when 
the armies first approached Paris, it became of vital import¬ 
ance to turn the railroad round one of them at least; and this 
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was effected by tlie skill and energy of the Railway Cotfis, 
originally brought into the field solely with a view to repairing 
damaged lines for present use» and suddenly required to perform 
this most n(?cessary duty. It was determined to carry a com¬ 
pletely new line, twenty-two miles in length, from Remill)'^ to 
Pont-:\-Mousson, so as to avoid JVletz altogethei-, by uniting 
the railway east of the city to llie same railway to its south. 
There were no fit instruments for levelling ; good tools 
were scarce; and the -workinen Avere chiefly coalminers hur¬ 
ried up from Saarbrucek ; whilst the rails and sleepers had to 
be brought up in country carts, the railroad behind being 
blocked by military trains. The exertions of the corps, how¬ 
ever, overcame every obstacle, and the Avork, begun on the 
22nd August, Avas comjdeted on the 2.‘>rd September, and tin' 
army before the capital rendered thenceforward independent of 
French siijAplics. Lesser Avorks of the same description were 
later employed at points iiearer Paris, where the tunnels of the 
railroad had been elfeetually destroyed, flow necessary these 
operations Averc could not be fully understood, did aa c iiot knoAAr 
from official llorliu reports that the separate line f>f supply 
Avhich the tierman staff had devised by way t>f Chaiunont Ibr 
their operations on the Loire, and Avhich Avas elaborately de¬ 
scribed in our journals as perfect in its action, broke doAvn 
altogether from the deslruetioji of the bridges by the Fi-eneh, 
The army ol'Prince Fi-c'dcrie C'liarles, wlieii concentrated before 
Orleans, Avould liave been actually starved or forced to retire, 
hut that for some weeks it Avas alloAved to share the A'ast sup¬ 
plies brought to tJie depot at Laguy in the vicinity of Paris lor 
that of the CroAvn Prince. In short, had the single railroad 
not brought even moj'c* nj) than the latter needed, the vital 
operations by Avhich D’Aiirelle do l’aladiiu;s aa'^us restrained 
from his attenApts to relieve Paris must have been abaiifloncd 
for Avant of provisions, since the j)ieceding o]jerations of 
October and hiovember had SAVc})t the district to be held of its 
surplus produce. 

It is hardly uecessary to dilate upon the important service 
Avhich the Oerinans have draAvn from their telegraphic lines 
during the war. If a study of the investment of Paris, or of 
that of Metz, sIioavs no special novelty in the way of counter- 
defensive works, at least it puts it beyond all doubt that 
disciplined and active troops have an enormous advantage for 
holding such lines in the introduction of the electric-telegraph. 
It is not too much to assert that before Metz in particular the 
safety of the investment was due to this aid; since Bazaiuc’s 
conduct, poor as it seems to have been, Avould have been too 
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^sgraceiul for belief in not attempting more seriously to break 
through, had he not known that his least movement was tele¬ 
graphed at once to the headquarters of the enemy, and its con- . 
sequences provided for on the instant. The combination which 
drove MacMahoii so helplessly on Sedan, and that by which 
Manteuffel united, without an hour’s loss of time, two sepa¬ 
rate corps, the Ilnd and Vllfh, from opposite sides of France, 
to crush Bourbalci last January, are beyond question spe¬ 
cially due to this new inode of communication. No large army 
can expect in future to be efficiently worked that docs not pro¬ 
vide for its full use to witliin a safe distance of the iront. On 
the other hand, the experience of 1870, like that of 1866, 
confirms the belief that in close tactical operations neither the 
use of telegj-aphy, nor probably that of visual signalling, can 
supersede the services ot a well-mounted and devoted staff. 

From questions of tactical and mechanical improvements we 
pass naturally here to coiisulcrations of that personal adminis¬ 
tration which answers in our army to the brains and nervous 
system t>f the hunian body. We have* long since given reasons 
for our opiui<ni* that the modern French system which, in 
direct op])osition to the o}>inion of Na})oleon, creates a special 
staff corps, selected originally by a single high theoretical ex¬ 
amination, and separated tlienccforward from the whole regi¬ 
mental life of tlic army which it is to ])reside over, is faulty in 
its basis. Bate events liavc proved how evil It may become in 
its practical working. The French stalf have failed doubly; in 
their ignorance of the gross defects of the regimental elements 
t>n Avhich they liad to depend for action; and in their forgetful¬ 
ness of the necicssiiy ol’ niainlaining in time of peace that active 
study oi* their duties Avhich should fit them for war. We are 
more than ever thankful that this mode of officering the stafif, 
so <»ftcn pressed upon ourselves by well-intentioned AVriters, has 
been rejected in our service for one not wholly dissimilar to 
that which has been tried Avith such remarkable success by the 
Germans, ‘ The Pi usslaii staff,’ says Baron Stoflel, in a section 
of his Reports Avhich will especially repay careful perusal, ^ is 
‘ the first in Europe. The French cannot be compared with 
^ it.’ A brief survey of the system upon Avhich this superi¬ 
ority is founded, which Ave find asserted in such broad terms of 
Germans by a Frenchman, is all that our space will allow us- 

Thc staff of the Prussian army, though not nominally chosen 
by competition, is in reality created by the highest form of 
competitiA’’e examination, that Avhich is founded on probation in 
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the actual duties to be perfoi’mcd, and that probation carried 
on under strict observation, with proper penalties and rewards. 
As in France, the original principle is taken for gi-anted tliat 
the staff should consist of the most intelligent and educated 
officers in the army. A single extract from the Hepitria will 
suffice to show by what an opposite system to tluil of France 
this desirable object has been >voi*kcd out;— 


‘ It was resolved to select their stall' oITiccts for all brauclit^s of the 
service, and to grant them important privileges with respect to promotion, 
but at the Siime time to retain t})o right of dismissing them to their foi'iner 
positions at any moment il* they ilid not dis]»!ay skill and eagerness to 
learn. The conse(junnce ol' this arrangoinciit is, of course, tliat the 
General 8tafl‘ is furnished only with young, ambitious, jirudent, and 
diligent officers; ambitious liecause tiiey are dt^sirous ol'speedy promo¬ 
tion, and diligent aiul ]U‘iident because they know that, if tluy do not 
make the require*! progress in their si iiJies, iluy will bo dismissed to 
their regiments, 

‘In order to ostimate ilie advantages olTi're*! to tlu* ollieers of the 
StfifF, it must be renunnbered that promotion in tls* Ib’Ussi.in army goes, 
as a rule, by seniority. The king, it is true, reserves to himself the 
right of promoting an officer to a liighor rank at Ills own good ]deasin‘e, 
but tills f)verogalive is only rarely oxcaeiKod ; in fa'-t, not mor** than 
one tliirtietli or one fortieth of the olficcrs owe their rank to sneh aji 
intervcnlion. The ollieers of the (ieiUTal Staff liavo an advantage of 
from seven to eight years over those of the rest of the army.’ 


In detail the system is worked out as follows:—Any sub¬ 
altern of three years’service may offer himself for the f'iirrancc 
cxamiuatiou of the War Academy at licrHu, vvliieli is chienv 
one of theory, yet very varied. Of 120 that go up annually, 
about forty of the best are admitted, and undergo a tlnvt? y(;ars’ 
course of gOiCral training, t-hc last period being specially 
devoted to reconnaissances and otlier kindred branclu,'s of 


military surveying in some broken and varied district. This 
coui’se being over, they are all remanded indiscriminately to 
their regiments; and about a dozen of those most favourably 
reported on arc, in the course of the folloAving year, sent from 
these to serve in some regiment of another arm, in cirder that 
an independent account of their zeal, good cliaraelor, and 
versatility may be obtained from a new coininaiiding officer, 
watching their performance of new dulies. From :i combina¬ 
tion of the rc})orts, that of the Ai^adciny, the original regiment, 
and the new, those that stand liighest are selected by the 
Chief of Staff—a post held for tlie last seven years by the 
renowned Von Moltke himself—and are brought once more to 
Berlin to be further instructed under bis personal direction, 
and taught to develope those specialities on Avhich the 
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Prufssians lay so much stress, in the six subdivisions of his 
office. This done, thev are again remanded, without receiving 
any special reward, to rheir regimentsand then, those finally 
^iclected arc soon afterwards promoted to the rank of ca]>tam, 
and become memb'^'rs of the regular staff. After a moderate 
period of enijdoyment, they arc sent to regimental service nnec 
more (though u(»t to their old rogiinent, where they would take 
})roecdencc of their former seniors), for at least a year, before 
receiving tlic rank of major. This once attained, their pro¬ 
motion is no longer quicker than in tlic lino; but bel’ore any 
further slej) can ho gjiined, a slaff-i>flicer is invaiaably sent to 
do regimental duty, as a sort <if probation, in that rank to which 
lie is ap])roa(diing, so as never to lose the habit of personal 
roinmand, nor to settle into a more oflic'ial functionary. 

The treble system of Aveeding the original ajiplicants thus 
]>ursued reduces the iiiiinber tliat ])ass under the final per- 
lorial chargi^ of Count Von Moltkc to less than one-tenth of 
the ambitions youths who send u}i their names for the War 
A<*a(leiny. Ihil as ibis proportion would not suffice for the 
Avliolc <lcmands of the service, es])ccially in time of war, com¬ 
manding officers are allowed to recommend any very sjiecially 
Mualificil officers for the direct final ]>robation at, Hcrliii, whicli, 
ii* passed .-'Uta'-cssfully, brings them at oih;c njion the staff, 
tliough probably to bo enqiloyed in less important duties than 
iliosc of the regular caiididatt^s. The certainty ol' i*ejection, 
ijud of roniand to the ridicule of their regiment, that hangs 
over those ‘ reconnramded ’ candidates lliai jirovc to be far from 
qualified, serves as a whoh‘S(nne check on those who are not 
:ictually gifted for the duties they would as]iirc t(\ 01 course 

uch a systemi rccjiiircs to be honestly worked and severely 
natched. ' IluL Avheii so Morkotl and watched, how superior it 
to tliat which iu Fraui^e jiasM's an officer iuio the staff corps 
:d the agi! of lw(*nty-oiiC Iiy a jainjly theonitreal examina- 
ilon, and leaves his ajipointinont li(n)cef(»rward secure for life, 
regardless of his eonduet or cxerlinns! ‘ 1 ho French,’ says 
Iiaron Stollol, ‘ in time ol war confide officers who arc often 
^ incompetent or indiflercnt to the service; those duties which 
* require the highest activity and judgment, and the Avidest 
' knoAvledge. In Framse we find staff officers Avho cannot gallop 
' a couple of miles. In Frussia, anyone unfit for service on 
^ horseback Avould be at once got rid of.’ To such differences 
as these in the respective systems may be traced much of that 
vast siqicrionty in what may be tin'incd the mechanisin of stra- 
iegy, Avhich has formed the subjc(;t of comment ever since the 
Prussians took the field last August, armed Avitli every means 
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that foresight and diligence conld provide for carrying their 
columns swiftly and certainly ouwai-ds from point to point. 
Without such inctdianical aid, the conceptions of strategy would 
be vague and uncertain. With it thus perfected, they have 
seemed as it were an instinct which left no turn of events un¬ 
provided for. 

I’asding onwards in our review, it is not, our iutention to 
enlarge particularly upon the details of that marvellous 
Organisation, to which the Prussians, above all other means, 
have owed the successes which in seven years have elevated 
their kingdom from a second-rate }>osition among the greatci- 
States to he acknowledged as the most (ormidahle mililary 
power ever ])roduccd .since the day.s of Koine. Tn the pages 
of this llcview avc Avere the first to make readers in this 
eountry acquainted with its larger features,* and since in¬ 
terest was first turned hy us to the siihjeet af’Ic.r the battle 
of Kocniggratz, a hundred writers have in their various 
Avays familiarised the public Avith its details. Tn his rcceiilly 
published Avork, Lieutenant Gerald Talbot, himself an officer 
of a distinguished Prussian regiment, has elaborately cx- 
jdained the subject of the district, orgaiiisatiou by Avhicli all 
North Germany became, Avhen a single tclcgra])hic message 
Avas flashed Ihroughout it, one vast ha.s; of operations against. 
Franco. Collected sejiaratcly by Ari.jy Corps and sent for- 
Avard from each Corps district liy special (Ictaehments,a fortnight, 
was found sufficient to ])laco tlic whole Held army of the Kuiid 
(except one division, the 22nd, jiurposcly retained) on the 
frontier of attack. Five main railroads ]jrovcd that they gave 
sufficient means for tvans])orting to the required iioiiit the 
o50,()()0 men that constituted the Avliole force of a jiowerfii! 
monarchy of twenty millions of souls, liut tliis celerity of 
transport Avould have been Avasted but for the extraordinary 
complctciicss of ])roparalioii, Avlueh the decentralisation liist 
begun ill the ju'ovince for its Corps, and carried down to eacli 
separate brigade, had ])rcparcd to make effectual. The secret 
of this grand success in the art of preparation lies in the facts 
clearly given hy Lieutenant Talbot, that ‘ the equipments and 
‘ materials necessary to ])ut the army on a A\'ar footing, down 
‘ to the smalle.st detail, lie ready in the depots of the military 
‘ train and in the armouries of the regiments.'' '^fhe number of 
horses to bo added, like those of the reserve men, is knoAvu 
beforehand to the authorities of each district. The officers are 
nominated in advance to their .•^several expected positions. No 
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instructions therefore are necessary from the authorities when 
the time for mobilisation arrives; ‘ eacli sub-authority knoAV- 
‘ ing exactly how much Is rcfiiiired of him,, and Avhat is to be 
‘ done.’ 

Those who would learn liow ontirelv these conditions wci-c 
absent in Franco, ami how utterly hei- atteixi])ts to bring into 
first line even onc-lialf the number of men collected by her 
adversary, may read the wlioh^ secret for themselves in the 
Avell-known Apology of the Imper ial ca])tivc, entitled ‘ The 
* C-auses whicli 1»rought about the (Japitulatiou of Sedan,’ 
without a reference to whicli ibis subject Avould bo iucomplete. 

As a scientific, analysis of llu; essmitial differences ol'thc two 
sysleins, and especially ot*thc w<^:ikncsscs oftlie French Admiiiis- 
iration, uo work luis yet appeared equa] in com])letcncss to the 
first part of Colomd l^orbslanlt’s ‘ History of the AVar,’ which 
gives j>rumisc oJ* great value for tlu' narrative that is to follow. 
This author opjiortunely reminds us of an aiuniymous pamphlet 
which appeared at Paris not many months before the war, 
entitled ‘ L’Administration do TArmec Fnui<;;aise,’commonly 
ascribed to (lenei-al Trochu (thoiigli be has siiuu* denied its 
aut1iorshi]>), and written expressly to ex^iose the administrative 
shortt;omings of the Intendancc in iho (‘rinu'a and in Italy, as 
I'ogards the three im]K)rtaut matters of the sujijily of military 
stoi'cs, ])rovisinns, and liospital ncc(?ssari(js. 

^Vo ai’c aivare that we are treading here upon delicate 
gi'ound. Unhappily this great fiuoslion of army administra- 
ii(»n, as ap])lied to ourselves, has been made, absolutely one of 
p(U’.soiis, inslead of being discussed purely on principles. There 
are Hiose high in oflh’e who believe tlici?' (U'edit pledged to the 
c.;irrvlng out their original design of a vast civil department 
pervading and checking the whole mdilary fabric. There are 
others wdio arc dccjdy scmsible of the c^ertain and ruinous evil 
of the dual managcinonl of a machine which should be the 
embodiment of unity, and so ar(^ ready to use any means to 
o\erlhro\v that double form of ad mini stratum—^tlie outcome of 
divisions between civil and military branches of the War 
Office- which has suddenly been laid upon our army to its 
sore discontent. So hut has been this controversy that we 
almost fear to be counted as a partisan, when simply pointing 
to the following extract from Colonel liorbstaedt’s work; for 
we doubt Avhether some will uoi think what wc quote from a 
Avell-known German wi’iter on the subject of French adminis- 
fixation to he a covert satire <»u what is done, or said to be 
done, amongst ourselves;— 

^ The chief mistake indicated,’ ?:ay^ Colonel Borbstaedt, in using the 
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evidence of llie Paris j>amplilet to support lus criticisms, ^was that the 
Intendance was too omnipotent. Tt knew no control but its own. It 
was loaded to that degree with various business (as the settlement of 
accounts, control, the details of administration, the whole arrangement 
of sanitary matters, and the supervision of the trains of the army) that 
it became literally impossible in tinu* of Avar tliat it should suffice for 
all the ;se duties. As a princnple, the higher posts of the Intendance 
arc in France 0(!cnpied by olliccrs Jroiu tijc regular service; and as 
there is not the least pains taken belf)rehand for their training as officials 
f>f the Intendance, tlu^ro must coine to pass in the event of war the very 
evil condition, th.at tlie additional posis <’r(*at('d in the department Avould 
have to be filled by officers suddenly a]>pointed, Avithout the least 
knoAvledge of administrative Avork. The <!onunanders of the array have 
no voice in, and no responsibility lor, tlie Intendanee, Avhieli is so 
powerful as .against them, that its suddeiily issued notices often clash 
Avith every kind of proper milii.ary arrangement. 

‘ In the Prussian admmistratioii, on the other hand, every com¬ 
mander, doAvn to the captain of a company, is entrusted Avitli the 
management of, and responsibility tor, the administration of his allotted 
force of men. Tlie battalions and regiments have associated with them 
individual!}'' ^laymastors, A\ith (In* r.'iuk of officers, to co-operate in the 
administration; the divisions and army (mu'jis liave their own, Avith 
grades corresponding to their imj)ort;inoe, Avho Avatch over the pay¬ 
masters bcloAv them. 'I'liese are doubly rc.sponsible, to the general 
regulations of tlie si^rviee, and to tlie cirdei's of their immediate oom- 
manders. The Ministry of ^V.ar has reserved to itself only special 
portions of the higher part of the administration, with the general con¬ 
trol of the whole. Its bureaux provide separately for the general 
supervision of the payments, tln^ ratitaiing, the transport, .and clothing 
of the army. Another division takes I lie invalids, and another the 
remounts. The general system jmnudes in peaet' such a e.onstitution 
that in Avar the iqjjniratns is all ready for immediate action. The prin¬ 
ciple of decentralising as niueli as pos.sible is carried down to tlie 


clothing and outliiting ol* each jiari-icnlar battalion as far as possible 


by its own Avorkineii, furnislied Avith the 
all such matters arc taken enliro charge o 


necessary liolp. In France, 
f by the Intendanee, and the 


AVork concentrated in large fa(‘tories at Paris.’ 


AVe ciimled this jiassage, both as tliroAving light on the 
history of the late wav, and as suggesting a lesson to ourselves; 
for in the light of recent events comments upon the opposing 
systems seem to be superfluous. '^Che rival theories have met 
in the field, and the one has shown itself in practice sound and 
workmanlike, the other, under a sudden and a great strain, has 
. been acknowledged by its late imperial master to be a mise¬ 
rable failure. 

The reader who has followed us thus far in our review will 
have found the Prussians of 1870 in advance of their ancient 
foefe alike in the mere drill of their infantry, in the tactical teain- 
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ing of their various arms, in the constitution of their staff, in 
general organisation, and finally in administration. These, or 
even a part of these advantages, might well account for the vic¬ 
tories that awed the Avorld in the campaign of last autumn. Hut 
our task would be incomplete did we not allude to tliat highest 
branch of military science which is founded on principles that 
Iiavc never varied since Alexander, and Hannibal, and Caesar 
won their triumphs, and has had in all civilised ages attractions 
for the thoughtful reader. The j)rinciplcs of strategy are, 
indeed, unvarying; but the right application of those principles 
depends on the genius of the general, and his mastery of his 
art. Ill nothing lias tlic steady strong will of the King 
of Prussia, acting through the patient and yet versatile 
agency of his trusted advisers, dis])layed Itself more strongly, 
than in the care with Avhich Von jMoltkc and his staff have fol¬ 
lowed up the lessons of their patriotic countryman, C-Iauscwitz, 
and learnt to modify old rules of strategy to new inventions. 
For Clansewitz Avas the first to shoAv in theory that the so- 
called jiriiiciplcs of the art of Avar nuist hv iutclligcntly applied 
according to circumstances, and not used by formal method. 
Hence it is that—to irive one most slriking instance—we find 
the ^ exterior linos ’ coiuleinned of old for moderately sized 
armies, become the ]»ractice of’ a Prussian strategist when 
throAvlng 300,()(H) men into Hoheniia in 1H66, and nearly twice 
that number into France four years later. The reason of this 
modification is obvious. AV^heu such masses of men arc to 
be brought suddenly and simultaneously into action, it can 
only bo done by moving tlieni from different ])oinfs t)y different 
routes against llie eiu^niy. To mass th(‘m on one or two 
parallel lines of advain^c Avould be to ujijjose only ]»art of the 
strildng force to the (memy awaiting it, and the apjiarent risk 
of division is more than compensated for by the celerity and 
the develojnnent of front gaine<l. There must of (*ourse be pre¬ 
sent the coiulitioii that each army is of itself for the time so 
strong as not to be liable to be wholly crushed by a sudden 
movement of the enemy’s main force without the other’s ari'iv- 
ing to its aid. It Avas to maintain this condition that, as we 
presume, Herwarth’s army Avas joined in 1866, and Stcinmetz’s 
in 1870, to the central force (in each case under Prince Frederic 
C'harles) instead of making an independent movement as the third 
body under the Crown Prince Avas in both campaigns directed to 
ilo. Had MacMahon’s force been increased at the end of July, 
and the Emperor’s diminished until their proportions Avere re¬ 
versed, so that the former became the main defensive army, the 
latter a mere detached wing, there would not have been only a 
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general similarity, but a marvellous parallelism between the 
openings of the two campaigns. In each case, moreover, the 
first successes were so decisive that henceforth all hope of 
equality passed away. But especially was this the case in the 
late war after the defeats of the French on the frontier, when 
their weakness numerically and morally became so a])parent, 
that boldness, ever increasing with new successes, became tlie 
simple key to the later portion of the (lerman strategy. 

To study that of the vanquishc<l side in detail, would but be 
to give the history of a long scries of blunders. As a memorable 
exaiiq>lc of these, we may point oat that the signal error 
with which the Fni])oror, by his own admission, began the war, 
was committed in dir(;ct o]>])osition to all right princi])lcs. The 
defensive, as Clausewitz has remarked. Is the nalnral strategy 
of the weaker party, its object being, by the use of artificial 
aid, to balance material superiority. Instead of following this 
view, the Kniperoi*, trusting to the ih\oisritc iHan oi‘which his 
army claimed a nionopolj'-, resolved to begin by jdaeing his 
whole field force upon the frontier. He tells ns that he knew 
tlic enemy’s numbers to he double his own. He must have 
known also from the experience of ISfif! that they would be 
ready to meet him in a fortnight. Yet i]i seeking the 
fancied advantages of a bold offensive, which his inferior 
admiiiistratioxi made in the end an im])Os.-ibili{y, he neglected 
all the necessary means of defending France, aiuF dis¬ 
seminated her wliolc available forces wlicre defeat, rapidly 
followed up, must entail their do^tructioii, or at least llio 
fatal (UsorMiiisation of a lonjr j’ctrcat. 

o o 

It ks easy now to criticise this error, and those that ibllow(Ml 
it; the easier that Napoleon III., in wi’iting his A})ology, has 
])laccd the means of his condemnation in our hands. But how 
different might have been the fate of his dynasty and country 
had he conformed his operations to the weakness Avhich he 
cleai’ly recognised. Commanding not more than one half of 
thv. armies moved against him, he should bevond doubt from 
the first have kept them on the defensivo, withdrawn at least 
as far as the Moselle at the outset, and should have held in^ 
position but such as was both strong;' in itscll’ and easy to 
retreat from. Every mile that he fell back towards Paris 
would have weakened his adversaries ami given his own troops 
more means of support, until the original preponderance of the 
(xermaus might in the end have been lairned against them. To 
show that these speculations are not mere fancies, let us sup¬ 
pose that his forces, united without risking a Forbach and a 
VVoerth, had yet been so suddenly and sharply beaten on the 
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IVloselle that the left half had been cut off and separated, as 
Jlazaine’s army actually was, IVem its proper right wing under 
MacMahon: this very misfortune should have been all the 
stronger arguinetit for the steady retreat of the latter to a safe 
position near Pa)‘is. For Paris, as we know, could liave been 
defended for a while by the reserves, whilst the field army, if not 
sufficient to meet the Prussians in open battle, might, by its 
judicious use in threatening their communications, have easily 
frustrated their design of investiiig the capital. Does anyone 
suppose that the Grermaus Avould have even ventured t<) show 
themselves seriously before it last Sc^ptonber, had MacMahon 
with 150,000 men been j)lantod north of Soissous on their dank, 
a,lid his rear and flank sheltered by (he northern fortresses—in 
if he had occupied that very position in which Faidhcrhe 
with 40,000 ill-traiaed levies f>'ave llie (Jennan staff serious 
uneasiness three months later? llistnry and theory alike 
declare that the sie^o of Pails under such circiunstances would 
have been impossible. 

In (dosing our rewiew we feel that wo may liavo disappointed 
some readers by sjieaking almost solely of tbe early jiortion of 
the war, to the neglect of that second stage, when France 
armed her rejmblican levies as In the old war of invasion, 
after ridding hci’ScJf of tlio incubus of moi'archy, so as to use 
hvv irregular energies the more fnad}''. Ijct us briefly state 
why we have ]»urposcly done this. 

Without asseriin< 4 •(inthe\^ ords atlribuiod to Von jMoltkewhcn 
S|)eaking of the American civil war) tb:it the educated soldier 
cannot proiit Iiy studying '* the s<‘r;unbHng of armed mobs,’ the 
lesson conv(jy('d by sucb s(‘nimhling, as it has been witnessed 
recently, o])posed to a finished soldiership, is too plain to need 
elaborate disemssion- It is sim]>ly that in this age of scientific 
thouicht, Avur must he treated as a science. No nation has ever 
had Uic same opportunity o!' testing the jiower ol* the bare cn- 
tliusiasni <;f armed myriads ol‘ levies in dcfcne,c of her s(m 1 as 
h'rance as had of late ; and no nation has ever siiecumlicd more 
miserably and liopclcssly to tlie invader. D’Anj‘clle do Pala- 
dines might bring 150,()<)0 of such recruits into decent order 
by bis iron discipline; but lie could not. prevent (hem march¬ 
ing 1o the rear by whole corps as soon as the first rumour of 
rlisastcr was whispered tlu-ougli Ills trooiis, then but a few miles 
advanced beyond the intrenchmeiits before Orleans, which they 
at once retired into only (o pa^-. ihrougli and abandon. 
Chanzy proved capable of holding a mass of them bravely 
together for days about Beaugeney against the repeated 
attacks of a lesser force of Grermans; yet after winning their 
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confidence, he found his forces melt away hopelessly in detail 
when he seatiered them forwards from Lc Mans to defend 
one of the strongest districts which France could offer him 
for the purptisc of irregular wai’fare. Faidlierbc ^von such 
mastery over his levies, as to twice light d I’iuvr haUU\' 
afvfiiiist inferior ninnl)ci?< hy rigidly a cdiosiui jioiifior.: 

bill his army broke at once into confusion and ruin when he 
atlcmi)tod to innnauvre it belbrc St. Quentin on open ground 
in I'ace of half ils nnnil)cr of Prussians. IJourbaki was able 
to carry an enormous mass of these ISIobiles witli him across 
France to try that bold ofl'ensive on which Frenchmen pin 
their faith ; but he arrived In-low llelfort only to bo ro]>u1so<l 
in attackin*r an army niimbcriiiii; a third ol‘ his own, and to 
be absolutely destroyed on his retreat by another of tlie same 
inferior strength, iu those days of vast projects for arming 
our nation, projmsals which imply either a burden iuUdorahle 
to the Avorkiug classes, if the levies are really to he trained, (•!' 
a delusive ]>a]icr show of slnmglh if they are hut mustered, it 
is well to gel rid of illusiojis which may liindcr real reform. 
^Xc do not want, as we live years since Avrotc in lliesc ])ages, a 
large army: but what wo have vshould be in every hruneli ready 
to expand at c^all to a sizt» suHiciout for i»ur actual necessities. 
It should be highly trained, and the dis('i])linc hn* which our 
service is rcnoAviied should he fairly maintained. Its officers 
should he odiu^atod, both by theory and ]»ractice, to the full 
proportion of tlu'ir respective respemsibilities. Its organi¬ 
sation should have no lalse economy iu jicace that would 
make it unfitted for the calls of w'uv. Such an aviiiv. wo are 
(‘crtcaiu, might he obtained by ns without undue expenditure or 
op|)rcssive conscription ; and to the cud tinit our dcldico may 
he thus secured, we invite our statesmen and their advisers to 
meditate <leeply on the l(‘ssoiis of the w'ar whioli has just 
shattered a great empire, the heritage of Napoleon, into ruins, 
and raised u]i a greater military pmver tliati that of France to 
overshadow luivope. 


No. CCLXXIIL V'ill be published in July. 
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